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DR.    TAYLORS    REPLY    TO    DR.    TYLER. 
[Continued  fix)m  p.  6G9,  Vol.  V.] 

The  next,  subject  on  which  Dr.  Tyler  questions  the  consist- 
ency and  orthodoxy  of  my  views,  is  the  doctrine  of  Depravity 
by  nature. 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Tyler  is,  to  see  how 
"  mankind  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind, 
as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  which  the  child 
Jesus  possessed  ;"  and  are  still  "  by  nature  totally  dejDraved,  or 
sinners  by  yidtureP 

Here  I  am  com}3elled  to  exhibit,  at  the  outset,  a  singular  mis- 
statement l.>y  Dr.  Tyler,  of  the  very  point  on  which  the  ques- 
tion turns.  I  did  admit,  as  he  says,  that  "  mankind  come  into 
the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind,  as  that  with  which 
Adam  was  created."  But  I  also  said, — '•  If  Dr.  Tyler  means, 
by  the  same  nature,  the  same  in  degree,  he  is,  as  he  supposes 
he  may  be,  entirely  mistaken."  I  added  also, — "  The  very 
passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  Christian  Spectator,  points 
out  a  striking  difference  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  viz. 
the  higher  degree  or  strength  of  propensity,  &c.  with  which 
the  latter  are  first  called  to  moral  action."  Now  these  things 
were  said,  professedly  to  correct  Dr.  Tyler's  mistake  in  regard  to 
my  theory.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact ;  nor  that  I 
adverted  to  a  possiljle  difference  in  the  degree  of  propensity, 
as  altogether  sufficient  to  subvert  his  reasoning. — What  course 
then  does  Dr.  Tyler  adopt  ?  Neither  in  his  statement  of  the 
point  at  issue,  nor  in  his  reasonings,  does  he  once  advert  to  that 
difference  between  the  nature  of  Adam,  and  that  of  his  posterity, 
which  I  had  supposed  might  exist.     He  undertakes  to  show, 
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that  the  difference  in  moral  character  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  on  what  he  calls  my  theory. 
How? — By  disregarding  the  very  characteristic  of  that  theory, 
which  subverts  all  his  reasoning- — by  refusing  even  to  notice 
that  possible  difference  between  the  nature  of  Adam  and  that  oi 
his  posterity,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  differ- 
ence in  moral  character !  Is  this  the  way  to  exhibit  the  views 
of  an  opponent  ? 

To  present  to  Dr.  Tyler  then  the  true  question,— I  ask,  Is  it 
impossible  that  God,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  should 
bjing  his  posterity  into  existence  with  the  same  constitutional 
powers  and  properties  in  kind,  which  Adam  possessed,  but 
widely  different  in  degree  7  Is  it  impossible,  that  since  the  fall 
constil.utional  propensities  to  natural  good,  should  be  so  strong  m 
degree,  that  in  the  first  and  in  every  instance  of  jnoiai  action, 
and  in  all  circumstances  of  their  existence,  the  interposition  of 
divine  grace  excepted,  the  whole  race  should  sin  ?  On  this  suppo- 
sition, would  it  not  be  as  proper  to  say,  that  mankind  are  sm- 
ners  by  nature,  as  on  the  supposition  of  a  propagated  pro- 
pensity to  shi  itself? — Let  Dr.  Tyler  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

That  I  may  not  be  misapprehended  on  tliis  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  remark,  that  I  do  not  affirm  that  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  propensity  to  natural  good  is,  but  simply  that  it  may  be, 
the  reason,  why  Adam  did  not  sin,  and  why  his  posterity  do 
sin.     All  that  1  feel   authorized  to  affirm   is,  that  such  is  the 
nature  of  mankind,  that  in  all  the  appropriate  circmnstan- 
CCS  of  tJieir  existence,  they  ivill  uniformly  sin. — To  say  that 
mankind  are  by  nature  sinners,  is,  in  my  view,  to  use  a  pop- 
ular and  comprehensive  form  of  expression,  in  which  the  Avord 
nature  comprises  both  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  mind,  and 
all  those  circumstances  in  which  mankind  are  in   common 
placed  by  their  Creator  as  the  established  order  of  things,  and 
which,  in  this  sense,  must  be  considered  natural,  or  a  part  of 
nature.     Hence,  I  suppose,  that  the  phraseology  under  conside- 
ration, is  not  pro])erly  used  to  ascril)e  sin,  solely  and  exclusive- 
ly to  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  mind,  as  if  circumstances  of 
tem})tation  were  not  as  necessary  to  sin,  as  a  nature  to  be  tempt- 
ed.    Nor  is  it  properly  used,  in  my  view,  to  decide,  that  man- 
kind would  sin,  were  the  Creator  to  place  them  with  the  same 
intrinsic  nature  in  kind,  in  some  other  ))ossible  circumstances — 
especially  were  he  to  place  them  from  the  first  under  the  super- 
natural influences  of  his  Spirit.     But  as  the  comprehensive 
term  nature  includes  both  the  intrinsic  nature  of  mankind,  and 
their  appropriate  circumstances  or  condition,  and  as  all  men 
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with  this  intrinsic  nature,  and  in  these  circumstances,  uniform- 
ly sin,  they  are  properly  said  to  he  sinners  hy  nature. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Tyler  dissents.  Not  that 
he  denies,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  mankind,  that  ihey  will 
uniformly  sin  in  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their  being. 
But  he  gives  a  more  specific  import  to  the  language  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  maintains  that  '  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  a  differ- 
ent nature  in  kind  from  that  with  which  Adam  was  created  ;' 
that  "  human  nature  (in  kind)  has  undergone  some  change  in 
consequence  of  the  original  apostasy ;"  that  there  is  in  man- 
kind '  a  propagated  prepensity  to  sin  itself;'  and  that  this  is  the 
cause  or  reason  of  human  sinfulness. 

1  shall  now  examine  the  considerations  alledged  by  Dr.  Ty- 
ler, in  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject. 

He  says,  "  And  when  we  say,  that  one  moral  being  is  hy  7ia- 
ture  sinful,  and  that  another  is  hy  natxire  holy,  we  must 
mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  that  their  natures  are  not  alike. 
If  they  are  alike,  then  nature  is,  in  no  sense,  the  cause  or  rea- 
son why  one  is  holy,  and  the  other  sinful."  Here  then  the 
question  is,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  language,  that 
mankind  are  hy  nature  sinners  7  Not  surely,  what  mean- 
ing Dr.  Tyler  may  have  given  to  this  language ;  but  what  is 
its  meaning  according  to  the  only  criterion — the  tisus  loquendi, 
the  common  usage  of  mankind,  in  analogous  cases.  In  other 
words,  what  do  we  mean,  when  in  the  language  of  common 
life,  we  say  of  any  event,  consequence,  or  result,  it  is  hy  na- 
ture 7  For  example,  when  we  say,  that  the  motion  of  an  un- 
supported stone  is  hy  nature  toward  the  earth  ;  do  we  mean, 
as  Dr.  Tyler's  view  implies,  to  ascribe  its  motion  towards  the 
earth,  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  intrinsic  properties  or  nature 
of  the  stone  ?  Or,  do  we  include  both  its  intrinsic  properties  or 
nature,  and  its  circumstances  in  this  world  ;  and  simply  mean, 
that  such  is  its  nature,  that  it  will  move  toward  the  earth  in  all 
the  appropriate  circumstances  of  its  existence  ?  The  former  is 
not  and  cannot  be  our  meaning,  unless  indeed  we  intend  to 
say  what  we  know  to  be  false.  For,  we  know,  that  the  stone 
with  the  same  intrinsic  properties  or  nature  in  kind  which  it 
now  possesses,  would  in  some  other  possible  circumstances,  e.  g. 
were  the  Creator  to  place  it  within  the  sun's  attraction,  move 
from  the  earth  and  toward  the  sun.  This  single  example  is 
enough  to  show,  that  the  language  now  under  consideration, 
has  never,  as  the  language  of  coinmon  life,  the  specific  import 
given  it  by  Dr.  Tyler ;  but  that  it  means,  and  all  that  it  means 
is,  that  such  is  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of, 
that  in  all  its  appropriate  circumstances^  the  specified  con- 
sequences will  follow. 
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To  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  it  respects  the  difler- 
ence  in  original  moral  character  between  Adam  and  his  poster- 
ity ;  let  us  suppose  that  one  kind   of  tree,  which  when  first 
planted  in  Edeu,  produced  only  good  fruit,  has  ever  since  the 
curse  on  the  ground,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  existence, 
uniformly  produced  bad  fruit.     Now  it  will  be  agreed,  that  to 
account  for  this  difference  in  the  fruit  produced,  some  difference 
in  nature,  in  the  comprehensive  import  of  the  term,  must  be 
admitted ;  i.  e.   a  difference  must  be  supposed,  either  in  the  in- 
trinsic properties  of  the  tree  in  kind  or  degree ;  or  in  its  ap- 
propriate and  fixed  condition  and  circumstances ;  or  in   both. 
All  will  admit,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  say  of  such  a  tree, 
that  it  bears  bad  fruit  hy  nature.     But  what  would  this  lan- 
guage denote?     Would  it  decide  in  what  specific  respect  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  what  is  thus  comprehensively  called 
nature  ')     "Would  it  decide  whether  this  change  was  in  the  w- 
herent  properties  of  the  tree  itself,  or  in  the  fixed  and  appropri- 
ate, and  therefore  now  the  natural,  circumstances  of  its  exist- 
ence, or  in  both  ?     Plainly,  the  inherent  properties,  or  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  tree  may  be  in  kind  the  same  as  at  first ;  and 
still  it  may  be  said  with  exact  truth,  and  in  the  full  import  of 
the  language,  tiiat  this  kind  of  tree  bears  bad  fruit  by  nature. 
So  the  ditierence  between  the  moral  character  of  Adam,   and 
that  of  his  posterity,  if  we  regard  the  usus  loquendi,  must  be 
ascribed  to  nature,  in  the  comprehensive  import  which  I  have 
given  to  the  language.     To  give  it  the  particular  or  specific 
meaning  which  Dr.  Tyler  gives  it,   is  as  remote  from  all  cor- 
rect usage,  as  it  would  be  to  give  a  similar  specific  import  to 
similar  phraseology  in  the  case  of  the  tree. — Such  then  is  com- 
mon usage  in  regard  to  the  language  under  consideration; — and 
such  of  course,  I  may  say,  was  the  usage  of  the  Apostle  in  Eph. 
ii.  3,  when  writing  a  plain  epistle  to  plain  men.     On  this  de- 
cisive authority  of  usage  then,  I  claim,  that  the  language  in  ques- 
tion has  not  the  meaning  which  Dr.  Tyler  gives  it.     What  it 
means,  and  all  that  it  means,  is  that  such  is  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, that  they  uniformly  sin,  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances 
of  their  existence  ;  so  that,  contrary  to  the  Arminian  doctrine,  no 
change  in  these  circumstances  by  education,  by  example,  by 
diminishing  temptation,  &.c. — nothing  without  the  supernatu- 
ral interposition  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  will  prevent  their  sinning. 
Again,   Dr.  Tyler  says,  "  Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God.     Are  all  his  posterity  born  into  the  world  in  the  image  of 
God  ?"*     If  Dr.  Tyler  means  the  moral  image  of  God,  I  cer- 

*  Perhaps  Dr.  Tyler  believes,  that  holiness  was  a  created  constitutional  property  of 
the  soul  of  Adam — a  property  constituting,  as  truly,  and  in  the  same  sense,  a  part  ol'  his 
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tainly  deny,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  born  in  that  image. 
If  he  iTieans,  what  may  be  called  the  constitutional  image  of 
God,  the  Scriptures  very  exjiUcitly  assert  that  7nen,  (not  Adam 
merely)  are  made,  (not  propagated,)  in  that  image  ;  Dr.  Tyler's 
doctrine  of  a  constitutional  propensity  to  sin  in  men,  notwith- 
standing.    Vide  1  Cor.  xi.  7 ;  James  iii.  9.     Gen.  ix.  6. 

Again,  Dr.  Tyler  asks,  on  the  supposition  that  tlie  nature  of 
Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity  were  alike  in  kind,  "  why  did 
not  he  sin,  as  soon  as  he  commenced  his  moral  existence  ?'' — 1 
answer,  that  the  reason  may  have  been,  that  his  nature  differ- 
ed^ not  in  kind  but  in  degree^  from  that  of  his  posterity. — He 
also  askj,  respecting  the  child  Jesus  ;  "If  he  possessed  in  his 
human  nature,  the  same  propensities  that  other  children  pos- 
sess, why  did  not  he  exhibit  the  same  moral  character  ?"* — I 
might  answer  as  before,  that  his  human  nature  may  have  dif- 
fered from  that  of  other  children,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree. 
Indeed,  in  both  these  cases,  I  might  assign  other  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  the  diflference  in  moral  character.  In  the  case  of  Christ, 
we  know,  '  that  the  Spirit  was  not  giv^en  by  measure  ;'  and  in 
the  case  of  Adam  it  may  he  true,  as  some  have  maintained, 
that  holiness  was  the  result  of  a  special  divine  agency.  In  these 
ways,  then.  Dr.  Tyler's  questions  are  fully  answered  ;  and  the 
cases  shown  not  necessarily  to  imply  any  such  difference  in 
constitutional  properties,  as  he  supposes. 

But  let  us  now  look  at  the  peculiar  character  of  Dr.  Tyler's 
reasoning  on  this  subject.  His  design  is  to  prove,  that  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  Adam's  posterity  differs  in  kind  from  that  with 
which  Aclam  was  created ;  and  his  proof  rests  entirely  on  this 

nature  as  a  man,  as  did  his  intellect  or  his  will.  But  if  Dr.  Tyler  intends  to  reason  on 
such  an  assumplinn,  he  is  bound  to  prove  the  truth  of  it.  If  he  regards  it  as  essential 
to  orthodo.vy,  he  is  bound  to  prove  this  abo,  before  he  denies  the  orthodoxy  of  those 
who  differ  from  him  o  i  this  point.  Pres.  Edwards,  thoug'h  tie  considered  a  holy  dispo- 
sition as  concreated  with  Adam,  beginning  as  soon  as  Im/natiiiij  began,  still  considered 
this  holy  disposition,  in  which  the  s|)iritual  image  of  God  consisted,  as  a  very  different 
l\i\ng  (rom  a  constitutional  properly  nf  the  soul.  He  says,  it  consisted  "in  divine 
LOVK  5"  which  is  of  course  a  mental  exercise,  and  not  a  constitutional  property  of  the 
soul. 

*  I  had  said,  "  How  the  Saviour  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  if  he  had 
not,  and  we  have,  a  constitutional  propensity  lo  sin,  it  may  be  difficult  for  Dr.  'I'yler 
to  show."  Dc.  Tyler  however  can  '  see  no  difficulty  in  the  case.'  Nor  is  it  strange 
that,  with  his  notions  of  being  tempted  in  all  points,  he  can  see  none.  He  supposes  that 
the  similarity  respects  merely  the  external  objects  of  temptation.  He  says,  "  Does  the 
fact,  that  different  individuals  are  made  the  objects  of  similar  temptations,  (he  should 
have  said,  tempted  alike  in  all  points)  prove  that  the3'  possess  the  same  nature  ?" — I 
answer,  most  undeniably.  For  how  can  a  being  be  templed  in  all  points  as  oihers  are, 
who  has  not  the  same  constitutional  propensities,  which  they  have  '?  Is  not  a  constitu- 
tional propensity  to  sin,  one  point  and  a  very  peculiar  point,  in  which  we  are  tempte:/, 
according  to  Dr.  Tyler  ?  How  then,  can  a  being  who  has  no  such  propensity  be  tempt- 
ed in  all  points  as  we  are  ?  Surely  Dr.  Tyler  must  deny  the  truth  of  the  declaration, 
that  Christ  was  templed  in  all  pain's  like  as  we  are  ;  or  he  must  maintain  that  Christ 
had  a  constitutional  propensity  to  sin,  such  as  Dr.  Tyler  ascribes  to  us  ;  or  he  must 
give  up  his  doctrine,  that  we  have  sucli  a  propensity. 
*1 
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assumption,  that  if  their  natures  were  the  same  in  kind,  their 
moral  characters  must  be  the  same.  Indeed,  all  Dr.  Tyler's 
reasoning  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  based  on  this  very  as- 
sumption. For,  if  Adam  and  his  posterity  may  possess  the 
same  natures  in  kind,  and  their  moral  characteis  still  be  differ- 
ent, then  surely  difference  in  their  intrinsic  natures,  cannot  be 
inferred  from  difference  in  moral  character.  Now  1  ask  Dr. 
Tyler,  how  he  knows,  or  how  he  can  prove,  that  two  moral  be- 
ings, with  exactly  the  same  intrinsic  natures  in  kind,  may  not, 
under  some  diversity  of  condition  and  circumstances,  ordered 
and  settled  by  divine  wisdom,  uniformly  exhibit  suljstantial 
diversity  of  moral  character  7  Indeed,  if  this  be  not  so  in  some 
cases,  how  will  Dr.  Tyler  account  for  the  fact,  that  either  Adam 
or  angels  sinned  at  all;  and  especially,  that  a  whole  race,  who 
are  made  after  the  constitutional  image  of  God  himself, 
should  sin  ?  Must  thfere  have  been  in  each  of  these  cases,  a 
prior  created  or  propagated  propensity  to  sin  ? 

Besides,  Dr,  Tyler's  principle  is,  that  if  the  intrinsic  na- 
tures of  two  i;eiiigs  are  the  same  in  kind,  their  moral  characters 
must  infallibly  be  the  same  ;  which  amounts  to  this  new  and 
unheard  of  principle, — unheard  of  alike  in  the  school  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  common  sense, — viz.  tliat  the  same  cause  will 
produce  the  same,  and  not  different  eff'ects,  under  all  possi- 
ble diversity  of  circnmstances.  Dr.  Tyler  surely  will  admit, 
that  the  appropriate  condition  or  circumstances,  in  which  God 
fiist  gave  existence  to  Adam,  were  widely  different  from  those, 
which  divine  v'isdom  appointed  and  lixed,  as  the  appropriate 
condition  and  circumstances  of  Adam's  posterity.  How  then 
can  Dr.  Tyler  prove,  though  the  former  did  not  sin  in  the  ap- 
propriate circumstances  in  which  God  at  first  gave  him  exist- 
ence, that  it  is  impossible  that  the  latter,  with  the  same  nature 
in  kind,  should  uniformly  sin  in  their  appropriate  circumstan- 
ces?    How  can   Dr.  Tyler  prove,   that  the  same  cause 

WILL  NOT  PRODUCE  DIFFERENT  EFFECTS,  IN  DIFFERENT 

CIRCUMSTANCES  ?  Is  this  souud  philosophy  ?  Is  it  the  de- 
cision of  common  sense  ?  Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  sacred 
writers  have  given  their  sanction  to  this  principle  ?  But  if  this 
principle  cannot  be  sustained,  then  is  the  whole  of  Dr.  Tyler's 
reasoning  on  the  present  topic,  subverted. 

But  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  When  we  say  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
lion  to  eat  flesh,  and  the  nature  of  the  ox  to  eat  grass,  we  mean 
that  their  natures  are  not  ahke."  True.  But  this  is  a  case, 
in  which  we  have  different  effects  in  the  same  circumstances ; 
which  of  course  proves  a  diffference  in  the  nature  of  the  causes. 
Place  the  hon  and  the  ox  in  the  sa?ne  circumstances,  the  one 
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will  eat  flesh  and  not  grass,  and  the  other  grass  and  not  flesh. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  proving  a  difference  of  nature  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posterity,  on  the  ground  tliat  they  acted 
differently  in  different  circumstances  ?  Had  Adam  himself  a 
new  and  different  nature,  as  the  cause  of  his  first  sin  1 

On  the  supposition,  that  two  beings  have  the  same  nature  in 
kind.,  Dr.  Tyler  maintains,  that  to  ascribe  difference  in  charac- 
ter to  nature  in  any  sense,  "  would  be  to  ascribe  two  directly 
opposite  effects  to  the  same  cause."  But  1  have  shown,  that  if 
their  natural  condition  and  circumstances  are  so  changed,  that 
different  effects  uniformly  follow,  then  nature,  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense,  has  Ijeen  changed  ;  and  these  effects  are,  in  the 
jiroper  sense,  said  to  be  by  nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  pro- 
per to  ascribe  different  effects  to  the  same  cause,  wdien  placed 
in  different  circumstances. 

But  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  If  all  mankind  come  into  the  world  with 
the  same  nature  (in  kind)  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  creat 
ed, — then  the  only  reason  that  they  do  not  exliibit  the  same 
character,  must  be  that  they  are  placed  in  different  circum- 
stances. It  cannot  be  owing  at  all  to  the  natu>e  which  they 
possess.  Consequently,  it  is  not  true,  that  they  are  by  nature 
sinners." — I  answer,  first, — and  I  request  Dr.  Tyler's  particular 
attention  to  this  answer, — that  the  difference  in  moral  character 
in  the  two  cases,  may  be  owing,  not  to  a  difference  of  nature 
i}i  kind  ;  but  to  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  constitutional  pro- 
pensities to  natural  good.  If  this  may  be  true.  Dr.  Tyler's  present 
position  is  wholly  unauthorized. — I  answer,  secondly,  that  Dr. 
Tyler  entirely  mistakes  the  question  at  issue.  The  question  is, 
not  how  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  Adam  did  not  sin, 
when  all  his  posterity  do  sin  ;  but  what  is  the  true  account  of 
the  latter  fact.?  And  here  it  is  undeniable,  whatever  be  the 
reason  why  Adam  did  not  sin,  or  why  the  child  Jesus  did  not 
sin,  or  why  angels  did  not  sin, — still,  if  all  mankind  since  the 
fall,  uniformly  sin,  in  all  those  circuuistances  which  their  Cre- 
ator has  appointed  as  the  natural  condition  of  their  existence, 
then  they  are  truly  and  properly  said  to  be  sinners  by  nature. 
To  deny  this,  is  to  maintain  that  the  common,  universal  use  oi" 
language  is  not  a  -proper  use. — But  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  It  can- 
not be  owing  at  all  to  the  nature  which  they  possess^  But  1 
ask,  why  not  ?  Could  they  sin  without  a  nature  to  be  tempt- 
ed ?  Does  Dr.  Tyler  know  that  they  would  sin,  if  their  na- 
ture were  in  some  other  respect  than  in  kind ,  different  from 
what  it  is  ?  Does  he  know  that  the  propensities  or  principles 
of  their  nature  remaining  the  same  in  kind,  might  not  have 
been  so  balanced,  that  they  would  not  have  sinned  ?     Why 
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theti  cannot  their  sin  be  owing  at  all  to  the  nature  which  they 
possess  ? 

I  go  farther.  According  to  the  view  ah"eacly  taken  of  the 
subject,  it  would  be  proper  according  to  usage,  and  so  far  as  the 
mere  form  of  expression  is  concerned,  to  ascribe  the  sin  of  man- 
kind to  their  nature.  In  the  language  of  common  Hfe,  we  of- 
ten ascribe  a  result  not  only  to  nature^  but  to  the  nature  of  the 
antecedent  itself  when  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that  such 
is  its  nature,  that  in  its  appropriate  circumstances  of  exist- 
ence, such  a  result  will  follow.  Thus,  should  some  kind  of 
tree  uniformly  bear  bad  fruit,  we  should  in  common  speech 
ascribe  the  fact  to  the  nature  of  the  tree  itself.  But  who 
would  mean  by  such  language  to  decide  that  the  same  tree  in 
kind,  would  not  bear  good  fruit  in  another  planet,  or  that  it  did 
not  in  fact  bear  good  fruit  in  paradise  ?  No  one  surely,  who 
believes  that  the  same  causes  may  produce  very  different  elfects 
in  different  circumstances.  Even  if  the  Apostle  then,  in  Eph. 
ii.  3,  had  ascribed  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  to  their  nature, 
common  usage  would  not  only  not  authorize,  but  forltid  the 
import  which  Dr.  Tyler  gives  to  such  language.  Still  more 
objectionable  is  it  to  give  this  meaning  to  the  general  phrase  by 
nature. 

I  have  thus  shown,  that  Dr.  Tyler's  reasoning  proceeds  en- 
tirely on  this  assumption,  that  if  we  suppose  sameness  of  nature 
in  kind,  we  cannot  account  for  diversity  of  moral  character  in 
two  moral  beings,  be  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  pro- 
pensities to  natural  good,  and  the  difference  in  their  circum- 
stances, what  they  may.  Of  the  conclusiveness  of  such  rea- 
soning, which  rests  wholly  on  the  assumption,  that  the  same 
causes  in  kind  cannot  produce  different  effects  in  different 
circnmstaiices,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

The  next  topic  is  the  connexion  between  Adam's  sin  and 
the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity.  If  Adam  had  not  sinned.  Dr. 
Tyler  supposes  that  his  posterity  would  have  come  into  the 
world  with  the  same  nature  witli  which  Adam  was  created  ; 
and  on  the  supposition,  that  they  have  now  the  same  nature, 
he  asks, — "  What  influence  has  the  fall  exerted  on  the  posteri- 
ty of  Adam  ?"^ — I  answer,  that  it  may  have  been  to  change 
their  nature,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  God,  by  creation,  or 
if  Dr.  Tyler  prefers  it,  hy  the  law  of  propagating  souls,  could 
give  an  increased  .strength  to  the  constitutional  propensities  to 
natural  good  in  Adam's  posterit}',  as  easily  as  impart  a  propa- 
gated propensity  to  sin,  to  their  very  nature.  The  former  may 
be  a  fixed  and  permanent  occasion  of  sin  in  men,  as  well  as  the 
the  latter.     Such  then  tnay  be  the  way  or  mode,  to  say  noth- 
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ing  of  other  possible  modes,  in  which  our  sin  is  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin.  In  this  way,  our  sin  may  consist  wholly  in  our 
own  free  voKuitary  act — an  act  in  which  we  are  conscious  of 
preferring  the  gratification  of  propensities  to  the  inferior  good, 
when  we  can  and  ought  to  govern  tbem  by  preferring  the  su- 
preme good  ;  an  act  for  which  we  alone  are  responsible,  instead 
of  a  constitutional  j)roperty  of  the  mind,  for  which  our  Maker 
alone  would  be  responsible. — Dr.  Tyler  asks  3^et  again,  "  why  I 
have  not  explained  this  connexion  between  Adam's  sin  and  that 
of  his  posterity,  so  that  my  readers  can  understand  it  7"— I 
have  only  to  say,  that  1  can  trust  all  my  readers  in  this  respect, 
except  those  who  assume  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  conse- 
quence but  by  a  propagated  propensity. 

Having  answered  Dr.  Tyler's  c[uestions,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  put  a  question  or  two  to  Dr.  Tyler,  which  prolxibly  he  will 
not  attempt  to  answer. — If  Adam  and  the  child  .Tesus  possessed 
the  same  nature,  how  came  it  to  pass,  according  to  Dr.  Tyler's 
principles,  that  the  former  sinned,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  ? 
Here  it  seems,  we  have  two  moral  beings,  with  the  same  na- 
ture, and  witli  such  a  nature  too  that  sin  on  the  part  of  either 
is  utterly  unaccountable  according  to  Dr.  Tyler,  and  yet  one 
sins,  and  the  other  does  not.  Will  Dr.  Tyler  account  for  this 
difference  in  character,  without  supposing  a  difference  in  their 
7iature;  or  will  he  still  hold  a  theory,  which  is  contradicted  by 
acknowledged  facts? 

Another  ciuestion  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  answer  is  this, — Why  did 
Adam  sin  at  all,  seeing  he  had  neither  a  created  nor  propagat- 
ed propensit)^  to  sin  ?  If  no  being  can  sin,  without  a  constitu- 
tional propensity  to  sin,  how  came  Adam  to  sin  ?  If  one  being, 
as  Adam,  can  sin  and  did  in  fact  sin,  without  such  a  propensity 
to  sin,  why  may  not  others  1 

I  ask  again — What  is  a  propensity  to  sin  7  Is  it  an  act  of 
preference  or  choice  ?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  a  constitutional 
property  of  the  mind,  and  be  propagated  from  parent  to  child  ? 
If  it  is  not  a  voluntary  state  or  act  of  the  mind,  is  it  an  involun- 
tary desire  or  inclination  towai*d  some  gootl,  pleasure,  or  enjoy- 
ment, like  our  propensities  to  food  and  drink  ?  If  so,  what 
good,  pleasure,  or  enjoyment  is  there  in  the  object  of  this  pro- 
pensity, viz.  sin,  or  a  sinful  volition  7  Or,  are  there  propensi- 
ties which  have  no  good,  pleasure,  or  enjoyment  for  their  ob- 
ject ? — Now  I  put  these  questions  to  Dr.  Tyler,  as  presenting 
insuperable  difficulties  in  forming  even  a  conception  of  a  consti- 
tutional propensity  to  sin,  as  possible  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Once  more, — Has  not  Dr.  Tyler  proved  his  own  doctrine  to 
be  false  ?     Dr.  Tyler  often  represents  the  entire  depravity  of 
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man  as  consisting  in  the  act  of  the  will.  He  says,  "  When  we 
say  man  is  entirely  depraved,  we  mean  that  he  is  a  guiUy  rebel 
who  voluntarily  refuses  allegiance  to  the  God  who  made 
him."  If  the  entire  depravity  of  man  consists  in  this  voluntary 
refusal,  how  does  it  consist  also  in  a  propagated  propensity 
to  sin  J 

Next,  in  respect  to  my  heresy  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Tyler 
first  quotes  a  few  passages  from  the  famous  heretic  Pelao-ius 
("  not  invidiously  "  be  it  remembered)  as  expressing  the  same 
opinions  which  I  have  expressed.*  The  first  passage  is  "  that 
Adam's  sin  hurt  nobody  but  himself" — If  Dr.  Tyler  seriously 
belicTes  that  I  entertain  such  an  opinion  as  this,  after  what  I 
have  said  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  change  his  be- 
lief The  next  passages  which  he  cites  fiom  this  condemned 
heretic,  are  on  the  left.  Those  on  the  right  are  from  Dr.  Ty- 
ler. 

Pelagius.  Dif.  TrLER. 

"  The  good  and  evil  by  which  we  "  When  we  say  that  man  is  entire- 

deserve  either  praise  or  blame,  are  ly  depraved,  we  mean  that  he  is  a 
not  born  with  us,  but  are  done  'by  guilty  rebel,  who  voluntarily  refuses 
cs  ;  being  made  capable  either  of  vii-  allegiance  to  the  God  who  made  him  " 
tue  or  vice,  "  All  men  are  made  capable  of  com- 

pljing  with  the  invitations  of  the 
Gospel.  With  these  powers  they 
were  created,  and  they  need  no 
new  powers,  &c.  If  he  (the  sinner) 
has  power  to  rebel  against  God,  he 
has  power  to  submit  to  God.  He  has 
all  the  power  which  he  needs ;  all  in- 
deed which  he  can  possess." 
we  are  born  equally  without  the  one  "  If  God  were  to  renew  his   (the 

as  without  the  other,  and  before  the  sinner's)  heart  this  moment,  —  he 
action  of  man"s  own  tvill,  that  alone  would  only  be  willing  to  use  aright 
belongs  to  him,  which  God  himself  the  power  which  he  now  abuses, 
has  made.  Sin  is  not  the  fault  of  na-  They  (sinners)  are  ummlling  to  break 
ture,  but  of  the  will."  ofl'  their  sins,  ttc.     Such  is  the  des- 

perate depravity  of  the  heart. — They 
are  dependent  on  God,  because  they 
abuse  and  pervert  their  free  agency." 

I  now  ask, — If  Pelagius  has  asserted  capacity  of  riglit  and 
of  wrong  action  in  men,  has  not  Dr.  Tyler  asserted  it  also  ?  If 
Pelagius  says  that  depravity,  sin,  or  ill-desert,  pertains  exclu- 
sively to  what  is  done  by  us,  i.  e.  to  the  acts  of  the  will,  has 
not  Dr.  Tyler  said  this  also  ?  If  the  language  of  Pelagius  im- 
plies that  no  change  in  man's  nature  as  he  is  born  is  necessary, 
has  not  Dr.  Tyler  affirmed  that  no  change  is  accomplished  by 
renewing  grace,  except  that  which  consists  in  in  an  act  of  the 

*  Dr.  Tyler  says  in  bis  Remarks, '  that  to  the  eleven  articles  of  my  creed,  he  does 
not  object,' 
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will  ;  and  that  our  dependence  "  results  solely  from  tlie  per- 
verseness  and  obstinacy  of  the  heart  ?" — Now  1  do  not  say  that 
these  things  are  heresy  in  Dr.  Tyler ;  nor  even  Pelagianism, 
properly  so  called.  I  suppose  Pelagius  believed  in  common 
with  Dr.  Tyler,  in  the  existence  of  God.  And  I  doubt  not, 
that  if  Dr.  Tyler,  or  any  of  his  friends  should  further  search 
the  writings  of  Pelagius,  something  might  be  found  from  which 
Dr.  Tyler  would  in  fact  dissent.  But  if  the  above  opinions 
are  Pelagianism — rank  heresy — how  stands  Dr.  Tyler  ? 

The  reader  is  next  accosted  witli  the  enquiry,  '  in  what  re- 
spect my  theory  differs  from  that  of  Dr.  Ware?'  This  writer 
in  the  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Tyler,  speaks  of  man  '  as  no  more 
inclined  to  vice  than  to  virtue  ;  and  of  his  natural  affections  as 
all  of  them  originally  good.'' — If  Dr.  Tyler  believes  that  I  hold 
the  opinions  which  he  understands,  and  intends  his  readers 
should  understand,  this  language  to  express,  he  will  be  gratified 
to  know,  that  while  I  reject  his  doctrine  of  a  constitutional 
propagated  propensity  to  sin,  1  fidly  believe,  that  from  man's 
propensities  to  natural  good  in  the  permanent  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  results  a  very  strong  tendency  or  prone- 
ness  to  sin  ;  and  that  in  this  import  of  the  language,  man  is 
much  more  inclined,  or  disposed  to  sin  than  to  holiness. — -I 
further  believe,  that  none  of  man's  natural  affections  are  moral- 
ly good.     But  why  say  this  ?     Dr.  Tyler  knew  it  all  before. 

Again,  I  had  spoken  of  '  the  possibility,  that  propensities  for 
natural  good,  Uke  those  which  led  our  first  parents  to  sin,  might 
prove  the  occasion  of  universal  sin  to  their  posterity.'  '  Dr.  Ty- 
ler passes  this  wnthout  any  attempt  at  refutation,  except  that  he 
requests  his  reader  to  compare  it  with  passages  which  he  cites 
from  "the  great  champion  of  Arminianism,  Dr.  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich."* Now  why,  when  this  point  is  thus  distinctly  present- 
ed to  Dr.  Tyler — when  his  doctrine  of  a  propagated  propen- 
sity to  sin,  is  thus  demolished  at  a  stroke  by  an  undeniable 
matter  of  fact, — why  does  he  fly  away  from  it,  to  tell  us  what 
"  the  great  champion  of  Arminianism"  has  said?  What  is 
this,  but  to  resort  to  reproach,  where  argument  fails?  How 
will  such  an  expedient  set  aside  the  matter  of  fact,  that  Adcwn 
sinned  without  a  created  or  propagated  prepensity  to  sin  }  Why 
does  Dr.  Tyler,  in  view  of  this  fact  respecting  Adam,  assume 
the  utter  impossibility  of  the  same  fact  respecting  his  posterity  ? 
What  sort  of  reasoning  is  this,-  to  deny,  that  what  has  been  a 

•  Dr.  Tyler  here  quotes  a  long  passage  from  Pres.  Edwards,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  show,  '  that  pfirmanence  in  the  effect,  proves  permanence  in  the  cause.'  As  I  have 
never  questioned  the  correctness  of  this  principle,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive  the  design 
of  this  quotation  from  Edwards. 
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fact  ill  one  instance,  can  be  a  fact  in  another,  because  an  Ar- 
minian  has  said  that  it  can  be  ?  Uoes  Dr.  Tyler  wish  to  in- 
fluence— is  he  wiUing  to  take  the  responsibiUty  of  influencing, 
the  faith  of  his  fellow  men  by  such  reasoning  ?  Now  I  hold 
Dr.  Tyler  to  this ; — that  he  either  deny  and  disprove  the  fact 
in  one  case,  or  no  more  deny  the  possibility  of  it  in  other 
cases.  He  admits  the  fact,  that  Adam  sinned  without  a  pre- 
vious constitutional  propensity  to  sin ;  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  fact,  as  furnishing  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  point, 
I  claim,  that  Adani's  posterity  may  sin  without  such  a  pro- 
pensity. Let  Dr.  Tyler  then  fairly  set  aside  this  inference,  or 
admit  that  all  his  reasoning  on  this  subject,  has  no  title  even  to 
respect. 

Again — I  had  appealed  to  Pres.  Edwards,  as  denying  what 
Dr.  Tyler  maintains, — denying  that  "  there  is  any  thing,  by 
any  means  infused  into  human  nature — any  quality  not  from 
the  choice  of  our  minds,  altering  the  natural  constitution^ 
faculties,  and  dispositions  of  our  souls;"  and  also  as  assert- 
ino-  '  tliat  the  depravity  of  the  heart  is  to  be  traced  to  the  com- 
mon natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  ttc.  wliich 
were  in  man  in  innocence.'  What  course  does  Dr.  Tyler 
now  take  'I  He  very  carefully  suppresses  the  al30\  e  statements 
of  Edwards,  and  brings  forward  other  passages  in  which  this 
writer  affirms,  '  that  mankind  are  born  with  a  corrupt  nature, 
and  a  propensity  in  their  nature  to  sin.'  Dr.  Tyler  thus  aims 
to  make  the  impression,  that  Edwards's  view  of  a  corrupt  na- 
ture, and  of  a  propensity  to  sin,  coincides  with  his  own.  But  I 
agjj^ — If  Edwards  in  these  passages  asserts  Dr.  Tylers  views, 
does  he  not  contradict  them  in  those  wdiich  I  cited  I  And  why 
may  not  1  alledge  the  latter  for  my  purpose,  as  weU  as  Dr.  Ty- 
ler alledge  the  former  for  his  purpose  l 

But  a  correct  view  of  Edwards's  ^;cheme  will  show,  that  he 
fell  into  no  such  contradiction,  as  the  mere  words  now  before 
the  reader  may  seem  to  imply.  It  will  also  show  the  truth  of 
my  position,  'that  Edwards  unequivocally  denies  what  Dr. 
Tyler  asserts  on  the  present  topic,  and  affirms,  what  I  atlirm.' 
The  question  then  is.  What  was  Edwards^ s  view  of  this  cor- 
rupt nature,  and  of  the  manner  in  ichich  mankind  become 
the  subjects  of  it  ^ 

Here,  that  w^e  may  ascertain  the  real  opinions  of  Edwards,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  and  keep  in  mind  his  views  of  tlie  old  doc- 
trine of  imputation  :  a  doctrine  long  since  rejected  by  New 
England  divines.  Edwards  then  held,  "  that  Adam  and  his 
posterity  were  one  complex  person — one  moral  tvhole — one 
moral  person  ;" — that  "  by  the  law  of  union,  there  was  a  com- 
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munion  and  co-existence  of  acts  and  affections,"  so  that  "  Adam's 
posterity  committed  the  very  same  sin  which  Adam  conmiit- 
ted  ;"  that  "  the  guilt  which  a  man  has  on  his  soul  at  his  first 
existence  is  not  a  double  guilt,  but  one  and  simple — the  guilt 
of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  rebelled  against  God." — 
This  is  enough  to  show  what  original  sin  w^as  in  the  view  of 
Edwards,  viz.  free,  voluntary  action  ;  the  act  of  Adam's  poster- 
ity as  one  with  Adam,  and  '  committing  the  very  same  trans- 
gression of  law ; '  sin  consisting,  not  in  a  constitutional  prop- 
erty of  the  mind,  but  in  the  act  of  rebelling  against  God. 
Such  sin  surely  is  not  a  propagated  propensity  to  sin. — not  a 
constitutional  attribute  of  the  soul. 

But  how,  according  to  Edwards,  does  the  nature  of  man  be- 
come corrupt,  or  how  do  the  posterity  of  Adam  become  the  sub- 
jects of  depravity  of  heart  ?  In  the  same  manner,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  which  Adatn  corrupted  his  nature  ;  not  by  creation,  nor 
yet  by  the  laws  of  propagation.  "  In  order  to  account  for  a 
sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravity  of 
heart,"  Edwards  says,  "the  absence  of  positive  good  princi- 
ples, and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  influence  to  im- 
part and  maintain  those  good  principles,  leaving  the  cofnmon 
natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &^c.  which 
were  in  man  in  innocence — leaving  these,  1  say,  to  them- 
selves, ivill  be  folloived  with  the  corruption,  yea,  the  total  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any  positive  influence 
at  all;  and  that  it  was  thus  indeed,  that  corruption  of  na- 
ture came  on  Adam  immediately  on  his  fall,  and  comes  on 
all  his  posterity  as  sinning  in  liim,  and  faUing  with  him." 

Now  who  will  pretend,  that  corruption  of  nature  or  depravity 
of  heart,  was  in  Edwards's  view  of  it,  either  a  created  or  propa- 
gated property  of  the  soul  1  What  was  it  in  his  view,  but  a 
disposition  to  gratify  the  self-same  propensities  which  were  in 
man  i?i  innocence — a  disposition  resulting  from  or  ^'■follow- 
ing^'' these  propensities,  when  left  to  themselves  ? 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject  we  shall  see,  that 
Pres.  Edwards  contradicts  Dr.  Tyler's  statements,  not  less  ex- 
plicitly, than  had  this  been  his  direct  and  sole  object. — Ur.  Ty- 
ler then  maintains,  that  there  is  '  something  in  our  nature, 
which  is  truly  the  cause  or  reason  why  all  men  sin.'  He  calls 
this  something,  '  a  native  propensity  to  evil  propagated  from 
parent  to  child  like  other  natural  propensities ;'  compares  it  to 
'  traits  of  character  which  run  in  the  blood  ;'  says  that  proper- 
ties of  mind  are  propagated  '  in  some  way  or  other'' — that 
'  human  nature  has  undergone  some  change,'  (fee. ;  that  men 
possess  '  constitutional  propensities  different  from  those  which 
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Adam  possessed  ;'  and  compares  our  nature  to  sin,  to  '  the  na- 
ture of  the  hon  to  eat  flesh,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  ox  to  eat 
grass.' 

Let  us  now  hear  Pres,  Edwards.  In  answering  '  the  grand 
objection'  to  his  doctrine  as  alledged  by  his  antagonist,  Edwards 
says,  "  He  supposes  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  imply,  that 
nature  must  be  corr^ipted,  by  some  positive  influence  ;  some- 
thing, by  some  means  or  other,  infused  into  the  human  na- 
ture ;  some  quality  not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds, 
but  like  a  taint,  tincture,  or  infection,  ALTERiNCi  the  natural 
constitution,  faculties  and  dispositions  of  our  souls.— Where- 
as, truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any 
such  thing."  Could  a  more  point-blank  denial  of  Dr.  Ty- 
ler's statements,  have  been  given  ? 

Edwards  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  there  is  not  the  least  need  of 
supposing  any  evil  quality  infused,  implanted,  or  inwrought 
into  the  nature  of  man,  6^'c. ;  or  of  supposing  that  man  is  con- 
ceived or  born  with  a  fountain  of  evil  in  his  heart,  such  as  is 
any  thing  properly  positive ;" — that  "  as  Adam's  nature  became 
corrupt  without  God's  implanting  or  infusing  ariy  evil  thing 
into  his  nature,  so  does  the  nature  of  his  posterity  " — that  "  the 
inferior  principles  -of  self  love  and  natural  appetite,  which  were 
given  only  to  serve,  being  alone  and  left  to  theinselv'es,  of  course 
became  reigning  jMinciples ;" — that  "  man  did  immediately  set 
up  himself  and  the  objects  of  his  private  affections,  and  appe- 
tites as  supreme." — ^What  then  if  Pres.  Edwards  did  in  words 
maintain  that  man  is  born  with  a  corrupt  nature,  or  a  propen- 
sity in  his  nature  to  sin  ;  are  mere  sounds  to  be  regarded  in 
face  of  the  most  unequivocal  definitions  and  explanations  ? 
Surely  the  question  is,  what  did  Pres.  Edwards  mean — what 
was  the  tiring  intended  by  this  language  ?     Was  it  a  constitu- 
tional property  of  the  mind — was  it  an  evil  cpiaUty  implanted 
in  the  soul  by  the  laws  of  propagation — was  it  a  fountain  of 
evil  with  which  man  is  born — was  it  some  qaality  not  from 
the  choice  of  our  minds,  altering  our  natural  constitution.— 
Or,  was  it  simply  and  solely  '  the  same  depravity  of  heart'  wdiich 
came  on  Adam  immediately  on  his  fall,  which  of  course  was 
neither  created  nor  propagated — man's  voluntarily  setting  up 
himself  and  the  objects  of  his  private  affections  and  appetites, 
as  supreme — a  preference  of  these  objects  to  God  ]     To  any 
who  regard  things  rather  than  words,  more  need  not  be  said,  to 
show  that  Pres.  Edwards  denied  what  Dr.  Tyler  asserts,   and 
affirmed  what  I  affirm. 

[To  be  concluded.] 
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DR.    WOODs's    THIRD    LETTER    TO    DR.    BEECHER. 
Dear  Brother, 

I  have  just  received  your  sermon  on  Dependence  and 
Free-Agency  ;  and,  according  to  a  suggestion  in  your  last 
Letter  to  me,  I  shall  proceed  to  remark  on  some  of  the  topics 
which  it  introduces. 

Between  your  views  and  mine  on  the  subject  of  man's  abil- 
ity and  inability,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  any  real 
disagreement.  You  do  indeed  sometimes  use  language  difTer- 
ent  from  that  which  I  am  accustomed  to  use.  But  when  you 
come  to  explain  your  language,  as  you  do  in  your  second  Let- 
ter, and  in  your  Sermon  just  published,  you  show  that  you  have 
a  meaning  which  I  can  fully  adopt.  In  the  first  place  you  do, 
what  many  who  make  much  of  man's  ability  neglect  to  do  ; 
that  is,  you  clearly  make  the  distinction  between  natural  abil- 
ity and  inability,  and  moral.  Natural  ability  you  explain  to 
be,  "  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  God  has  given 
to  men,  commensurate  with  his  requirements  ;" — "  the  plenary 
powers  of  a  free  agent ;" — "  such  a  capacity  for  obedience,  as 
creates  perfect  obligation  to  obey."  You  say,  it  is  "  what  the 
law  means,  when  it  commands  us  to  love  God  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength.''''  The  sinner,  ac- 
cording to  your  representations,  is  under  no  natural  impossi- 
bility to  obey  God  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to 
obey  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him 
"  to  create  a  world."  To  all  this  I  fully  sul:)scribe.  Here  then 
is  no  room  for  debate.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  ministers 
who  have  differed  widely  in  their  language  respecting  human 
ability,  and  who  have  had  much  debate  on  the  sul)ject,  and 
have  seemed  to  entertain  opposite  opinions.  But  I  doubt  not, 
they  would  all  coincide  with  the  above  statements.  They 
would  all  admit  that  man  has  those  intellectual  and  moral  fac- 
ulties which  constitute  him  a  moral  agent,  justly  accountable  for 
his  actions,  and  under  perfect  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law. 
But  all  would  not  judge  it  best  to  give  to  these  faculties  the 
name  of  ability,  or  even  of  natiiral  ability.  In  regard  to  the 
words  by  which  the  sentiment,  held  by  them  all,  may  mopt 
properly  be  expressed,  there  would  be  a  difference.  And  would 
not  this  be  the  only  difference?  And  would  not  any  dispute 
on  the  subject  be  logomachy  ?  Suppose  a  minister  of  Christ 
does  not  like  the  expression,  that  sinners  have  a  natural  abil- 
ity to  obey  the  divine  law.    But  he  admits  that  they  have  those 
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faculties  of  mind  which  constitute  them  moral  and  accountable 
beings,  put  them  under  a  perfect  obligation  to  obey,  and  bring 
on  them  a  just  condemnation  for  disobedience.  That  is,  he  ad- 
mits all  that  you  mean  by  natural  ability,  though  he  does  not 
use  the  language.  Respecting  this,  you  and  he  may  differ. 
But  the  moment  you  lay  aside  the  particular  word,  ability,  and 
use  other  words  expressing  exactly  what  you  mean  by  this,  the 
difference  between  you  and  him  is  ended.  You  both  believe 
that  sinners  have  all  the  powers  necessary  to  moral  agents,  and 
that  they  are  under  perfect  obligation  to  do  what  God  com- 
mands ;  though  you  may  perhaps  attach  more  importance  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  and  may  give  it  more  prominence  in 
your  preaching,  than  he  thinks  proper. 

The  same  as  to  inability.  I  find  from  your  explanations, 
that  you  believe  the  sinner  to  be  the  subject  of  all  the  inability, 
which  I  have  ever  attributed  to  him.  You  say  that  man,  in 
his  unrenewed  state,  is  "  destitute  of  holiness  and  prone  to 
evil ;"  that  he  has  "  an  infiexible  bias  of  will  to  evil ;"  "  a  sin- 
fulness of  heart  and  obliquity  of  will,  which  overrules  and  per- 
verts his  free  agency  only  to  purposes  of  evil  ;"  that  he  has  "  an 
obstinate  will,  which  as  really  and  certainly  demands  the  in- 
terposition of  special  divine  influence,  as  if  his  inability  were 
natural ;"  that  "  his  7iatural  ability  never  avails,  either  alone j 
or  by  any  poioer  of  truth,  or  help  of  7nan,  to  recover  him 
from  alienation  to  obedience  ;  that  "  the  special,  renovating 
influence  of  tlie  Spirit  is  indispensable io  his  salvation  ;"  "that 
motives  and  obligation  are  by  his  obstinacy  swept  away  ;"  and 
"  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convince  him  of  si7i, 
to  enlighten  his  mind,  to  refteio  his  will,  and  to  persuade  and 
enable  him  to  emlirace  Christ ;"  that  "  the  powers  requisite  to 
free  agency,  w^hich  still  remain  in  degenerate  man,  are  wholly 
perverted,  and  hopeless  of  recovery,  without  the  grace  of 
God  ;"  "  that  men,  as  sinners,  are  dependent  on  Christ  for  a 
willingness  to  do  any  thing  which  will  save  their  souls."  You 
hold  it  to  be  "  a  fact,  that  mind,  once  ruined,  never  recovers  it- 
self ;"  "  that  the  disease  rages  on,  unreclaimed  by  its  own  mise- 
ries, and  only  exasperated  by  re:jected  remedies ;"  that  "  the  main- 
spring of  the  soul  for  holy  action,  is  gone,  and  that  divine  influ- 
ence is  the  only  substitute." 

You  not  only  make  these  just  and  moving  representations  of 
the  state  of  unregenerate  man,  but  you  expressly  speak  of  him 
as  having  an  inability  to  obey  God.  You  make  the  "  distinc- 
tion between  the  ability  of  man  as  a  free  agent,  and  his  in- 
ability as  a  sinner,^'  and  say,  "  it  is  a  distinction  singularly 
plain,  obvious  to  popular  apprehension,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
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common  sense  of  all  men."  You  fully  justify  the  language  of 
the  Bible  in  ascribing  to  man,  "  inability  to  obey  the  gospel." 
You  quote  the  passages  which  declare,  that  "  the  carnal  mind 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God  ; — that  they  who  are  in 
the  flesh  cannot  please  God  ;"  and  you  say,  the  inability  spok- 
en of  means  the  impossibility  of  becoming  holy  by  any  phi- 
losophical culture  of  the  natural  powers,  or  by  any  possible 
modification  of  our  depraved  nature  ;"  though  you  very  prop- 
erly take  care  to  guard  us  against  supposing,  that  the  inability 
of  sinners  implies  "  an  absolute  natural  impossibility,'"'  or  has  "  a 
passive,  material  import."  You  say  also,  that  "  no  language 
is  more  frequent  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men,  than  the 
terms,  unable,  cannot,  and  the  like,  to  express  slight,  or  deter- 
mined and  unchanging  aversion ;  and  that  the  same  use  of 
these  terms  pervades  the  Bible  ;"  that  "  inability,  meaning  only 
voluntary  aversion,  or  permanent  choice  or  disinclination,  is  as- 
cribed to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  good  men  in  as  strong  terms,  as 
inability  to  obey  the  gospel  is  ascribed  to  sinners." 

In  regard  to  the  above  cited  representations  of  yours,  I  see  no 
ground  for  controversy.  I  am  aware  that,  in  your  preaching, 
you  are  accustojued  to  say  less  frequently  than  many  others, 
that  sinners  cannot  believe  and  obey.  But  even  if  you  should 
think  it  best,  as  some  do,  to  go  farther,  and  wholly  to  avoid  ex- 
pressions of  that  kind  ;  still  while,  in  other  words,  you  attribute 
to  the  sinner  every  thing  which  I  and  others  mean  by  such  ex- 
pressions ;  there  would  be  no  dilference,  except  in  words.  In 
the  unmeasured  abundance  of  remarks  which  have  lately  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  ability  and  inability,  it  has  not  been  al- 
ways remembered  that  the  principal  if  not  the  only  ditTereuce 
which  exists  among  thinking  and  candid  men,  is  verbal.  If 
this  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  if  men  who 
are  going  to  dispute,  would  just  stop  to  inquire,  what  they  are 
going  to  dispute  about,  it  would  very  much  narrow  the  ground 
of  debate,  and  diminish,  if  not  remove,  the  occasions  of  strife. 

Still  I  hold  the  question  about  the  use  of  particular  words 
to  be  of  no  small  importance.  Words  are  the  usual  means  of 
conveying  the  thoughts  of  our  own  minds  to  the  minds  of  oth- 
ers. If  then  our  words  are  not  well  chosen,  we  may  fail  of 
communicating  what  we  wish,  and  may  communicate  some- 
thing very  different ;  and  so  the  gift  of  speech,  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  useful  purposes,  may  become  positively  hurtful. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  controvert  any  of  the  positions  which 
you  lay  down  on  the  subject  of  ability  and  inability.     Put- 
ting a  candid  and  fair  construction  on  your  language,  and  con- 
sidering you  as  agreeing  with  those  excellent  authors  to  whom 
*2 
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you  refer  with  approbation,  I  am  satisfied,  as  I  have  before  said^ 
that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  your  opinions  and 
mine  on  this  suljject.  My  remarks  therefore  will  relate  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  to  modes  oj  expression  ;  though  not  so  much 
to  any  which  you  employ,  as  to  those  employed  by  others. 
There  is  danger,  1  think,  of  a  wrong  impression  being  made 
on  the  minds  of  men  from  the  manner  in  which  some  preach- 
ers speak  respecting  the  sinner's  ability.  And  although  there 
is  much  in  what  you  have  lately  given  to  the  public,  which  is 
well  calculated  to  guard  against  this  danger ;  I  humbly  con- 
ceive that  still  greater  caution  in  your  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  would  do  no  hurt. 

I  am  somewhat  afraid  of  extending  my  remarks  farther 
than  is  necessary.  But  the  sub]ect  is  of  acknowledged  impor- 
tance, and  I  will  endeavour  not  to  be  a  burden  to  your  patience. 
My  object  is  to  show,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  that  the  language 
which  is  often  employed  on  the  subject  of  man's  ability  and  in- 
ability, is  subject  to  some  serious  inconveniences,  both  j^hilolog'- 
ical  and  metaphysical. 

One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  arises  from  the  different 
senses  of  the  words,  and  from  the  difficulty  in  many  cases  of 
knowing  which  of  the  senses  is  intended.  The  words  and  ex- 
pressions are  amiiiguous.  The  natural  inference  will  be,  that 
where  words  Ijave  such  a  variety  of  senses,  and  where  there  is 
such  danger  of  ambiguity,  there  is  great  need  of  caution. 
For  if  we  do  not  guard  against  amhiguitj/i  and  if  we  leave 
others  at  a  loss  aljout  the  meaning  of  our  words  ;  wc  shall  fail 
of  answering  the  purposes  of  language.  It  would  be  belter  to 
be  silent,  than  to  use  words  which  do  not  convey  a  clear,  defin- 
ite sense.  For  words,  used  ambiguously,  occasion  a  thousand 
mistakes,  and  are  the  fruitful  source  of  controversy  and  strife. 
Common  honesty  requires  us  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  because  ambiguity  may  lead  others  to  believe  what  we 
regard  as  false  ;  and  benevolence  requires  it ;  because  the  false- 
hood which  they  may  believe,  is  likely  to  prove  injurious. 

I  have  said  that  the  words  relating  to  the  present  subject  are 
used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  To  illustrate  this,  we  will  take  the 
word,  ability,  or  power.  In  the  general  sense,  power  is  that 
which  produces  or  is  capable  of  producing  an  efi'ect.  As  pow- 
er resides  in  various  things,  and  is  productive  of  various  effects  ; 
it  is  distinguished  into  various  kinds.  Eflfects  produced  in  the 
physical  world,  as  vegetation,  thunder,  earthquakes,  (fcc,  and 
all  effects  of  a  mechanical  nature,  result  immediately  from  what 
we  call  physical  causes,  and  these  causes  we  consider  as  in- 
volving a  physical  power.     Why  ?     Because  the  effects  are  of 
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a  physical  nature.  By  the  physical  power  of  man  is  under- 
stood his  bodily  power,  or  muscular  strength. 

Let  me  here  remark,  that  the  word  physical  is,  in  good  use, 
ahiiost  always  confined  to  the  material  world,  and  is,  according- 
ly, much  more  limited  in  sense,  than  the  word  natural ;  though 
we  might  suppose  they  would  have  the  same  sense.  The  word 
natural  is  indeed  often  applied  to  the  same  subjects  in  the  same 
sense  with  physical ;  but  its  application  does  not  stop  here.  It 
is  used  also  in  relation  to  certain  faculties,  afiections,  and  actions 
of  intelligent  beings.  In  this  case,  it  cannot  signify  that  the 
things  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  of  a  m,aterial  or  physical  na- 
ture ;  but  it  is  used  to  distinguish  them  from  that  which  is,  in 
the  higher  sense,  of  a  Tnoral  nature  ;  that  is,  from  that  w^iich 
comes  directly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  moral  law,  and  is 
regarded  as  worthy  of  praise  or  blame. 

But  what  is  natural  ability,  or  poiver,  as  used  in  relation  to 
the  present  subject  ?  It  is  that  combination  of  faculties,  which 
constitutes  man  a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  a  fit  subject  of 
law,  and  under  perfect  obligation  to  obey. 

But  how  great  is  the  perplexity  which  may  be  occasioned 
here  by  the  customary  manner  of  using  words  !  The  powers 
and  faculties  which  constitute  man  a  responsible  agent,  are  call-' 
ed  tiatural.  But  is  the  agent  which  these  natural  faculties 
constitute,  called,  &s  we  might  suppose  he  w^ould  be,  a  natural 
agent  ?  No.  He  is  a  moral  agent.  And  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  some  of  those  very  faculties  which  make  up  nat- 
ural ability  or  power,  are  still  called  inoral  faculties ;  such  as 
the  faculty  of  loving  and  hating,  and  especially  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ing between  good  and  evil.  They  are  all  called  natural  powers 
or  faculties ;  (not  physical ;)  and  some  of  them  are  called  moral 
faculties  ;  and  all  these  natural  faculties,  including  those  which 
are  also  moral,  constitute  what  is  called  a  moral  agent,  not  a 
natural  agent.  But  how  happens  it  that  some  of  the  natural 
faculties  are  denominated  moral,  while  others  are  not  ?  Is  it 
because  we  consider  those  which  are  denominated  moral  as  be- 
ing either  conformed  or  not  conformed  to  the  divine  law,  and  so 
worthy  of  praise  or  blame  ?  No.  Is  it  because  those  faculties 
which  are  called  Tnoral,  though  not,  in  themselves,  either  mor- 
ally good  or  evil,  do  yet,  when  exercised,  directly  constitute 
moral  good  or  evil?  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  not 
in  respect  to  conscience,  whose  exercises  are  not  considered  as 
either  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy. 

To  what  confusion  are  we  here  exposed !  We  have  nat- 
ural faculties,  some  of  which  are  also  moral,  and  moral  fac- 
ulties which  are  natural ;  but  our  ability,  constituted  by  all 
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these,  is  natural  ability,  not  moral ;  and  we  have  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  close  connection  with  this  natural  ability,  an  ina- 
bility which  is  altogether  moral.  And  what  is  very  singular 
in  our  use  of  words,  we  say  this  inability,  which  is  moral  in 
distinction  from  what  is  natural, — is  still  natural,  i.  e.  natur- 
ally belongs  to  us,  or  belongs  to  us  in  our  iiatural  state  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  are  naturally  depraved,  naturally  inclin- 
ed to  moral  evil. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  words  ability,  inability,  natural,  and 
'inoral,  are  taken  in  so  many  senses  ;  how  obvious  is  it  that  we 
must  exercise  constant  care,  if  we  would  use  them  so  as  to 
avoid  whatever  would  be  ambiguous  or  obscure. 

But  I  have  a  little  more  to  say  as  to  inoral  jfoiver.  Under- 
stood ill  the  common  sense,  moral  power  is  that  power  which 
exerts  a  moral  influence,  or  produces  effects  of  a  moral  nature. 
Thus  we  say  of  a  Whitefield  or  an  Edwards,  that  he  has  great 
m,oral  jjoicer  ;  that  is,  power  to  exert  a  great  moral  influence 
upon  others,  or  to  produce  great  moral  effects.  We  say  too 
that  wicked  men  have  moral  power.  And  we  moreover  say, 
that  both  holy  men  and  wicked  men  have  natural  power  to  ex- 
ert a  moral  influence,  that  is,  to  do  good  or  to  do  hurt  to  their 
fellow  men  I  In  this  case,  it  would  certainly  require  some  care 
to  trace  out  the  difierence  between  natural  power,  and  moral 
power ;  though  the  conmion  dilference  between  natural  ability 
and  moral  is  so  obvious. 

But  what  is  moral  inability  in  relation  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject before  us?  Is  it  the  want  of  moral  power,  in  the  sense 
above  described  ?  No.  The  sinner,  who  is  the  subject  of  mor- 
al inability,  may  still  have  a  high  degree  of  moral  jyower. 
His  moral  inability  consists  in  his  strong  aversion  to  holiness : 
but  his  moral  j}ower  does  not  consist  in  his  love  of  holiness,  as 
we  might  suppose,  but  in  his  power  to  exert  a  moral  influence 
upon  others. 

But  why  is  the  depravity  of  the  sinner,  or  his  inflexible  bias 
to  evil,  called  inability  )  Because  it  has  an  evident  analogy  to 
inability  in  other  cases,  and  in  the  literal  sense.  Inability,  in 
the  original,  literal  sense,  hinders  a  man  from  doing  that  to 
which  his  inability  relates.  For  example :  his  inability  to 
walk  eftectually  prevents  his  walking.  Now  as  the  sinner's 
Avickedness  of  heart,  or  aversion  to  holiness,  effectually  hinders 
him  from  doing  w^iat  God  commands,  it  is  called  inability. 
And  it  is  called  moral  inability,  because  the  hinderance  it  puts 
in  the  way  is  of  a  moral  nature  ;  it  is  sin, — inoral  evil  ;  not 
a  natural  and  innocent  infirmity.  But  tnoral  ability  or  pow- 
er, as  denoting  the  opposite  of  this,  is  not  commonly  used. 
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Now  what  a  remarkable  circumstance  it  is,  that  while  nat- 
ural inability  and  moral  inahility  are  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  utterly  exclusive  of  each  other  ;  we  still  speak  of  moral  in- 
ability as  natural  to  man  !  Our  inaljility  to  obey  God  is  not 
natural  inability  ;  and  yet  it  is  natural ! 

The  farther  we  proceed  in  examining  this  subject,  the  more 
deepl}^  must  we  feel,  that  there  is  danger  of  leaving  a  vague,  if 
not  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  minds  of  men,  by  some  of 
the  language  in  common  use,  and  that  the  utmost  care  is  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  confusion.     Suppose  that  a  preacher 
says  strongly  and  Avithout  qualification,  that  sinners  are  per- 
fectly  able  to  obey  the  Gospel ;  that  they  can  repent  and  be- 
lieve ;  that  they  have  in  themselves  complete  potver  to  do  the 
will  of  God.     How  can  we  know  what  he  means?    You  show 
in  your  Sermon,  and  others  have  shown,  that  the  terms,  ex- 
pressive of  ability  and  inability,  are  used  in  different  senses; 
and  you  make  it  appear  how  important  the  difference  is,  and 
what  weighty  consequences  depend  on  our  treating  the  subject 
so  as  to  be  rightly  understood.     But  do  preachers  and  writers 
always   express   themselves  so   as  to  be  rightly  understood? 
When  they  affirm  that  the  sinner  ca?i  do,  or  is  in  himself  7?er- 
fectly  able  to  do  all  that  God  requires,  how  can  it  be  determin- 
ed whether  they  refer  to  that  ability  (as  it  is  called)  which  con- 
sists in  the  combination  of  faculties  belonging  to  a  moral  agent, 
or  to  an  ability  which  is  opposite  to  the  inability  which  the 
Scriptures  attribute  to  the  sinner  ?     If  any  one  understands 
them  in  the  former  sense,  his  conception  of  the  subject  is  right ; 
if  in  the  latter,  he  is  mistaken  ;  and  his  mistake  may  endanger 
his  most  important  interests.     I  maintain  therefore,  that  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  treating  this  subject  carelessly  and 
imguardedly,  as  though  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  be  mis- 
understood,— or  as  though  they  were  willing  to  be  misunder- 
stood.— ought  to  do  all  in  their  power  in  the  way  of  caution,  to 
prevent  a  wrong  impression,  and  to  convey  the  trutli  clearly 
and  without  mixture  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers. 

If  I  am  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  by  ministers  in  order  to 
prevent  mistake,  and  to  guide  their  hearers  into  the  truth  ;  my 
first  answer  is,  let  them  take  pains  to  understand  the  subject 
thoroughly  themselves.  Some  appear  to  imagine  that  the 
whole  subject  of  man's  ability  and  moral  agency,  treated  in  the 
most  metaphysical  manner,  is  exceedingly  easy  to  be  under- 
stood ;  that  it  is  encumbered  with  no  difficulties  ;  that  they 
have  a  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  and  can  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  it  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  with  full  confi- 
dence.    Whereas,  if  they  would  go  a  little  below  the  surface. 
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and  learn  to  reason  profoundly ;  if  they  would  read  Locke,  and 
Edwards,  and  Tucker,  and  other  able  writers  on  the  Will,  and 
on  Moral  Agency,  and  bring  themselves  to  think,  as  well  as 
read ;  they  would  by  and  by  come  upon  difficulties  which 
would  try  their  strength.  Men  find  nothing  hard  or  difficult  in 
this  and  other  kindred  subjects,  because  they  never  take  pains 
to  go  into  a  thorough  examination.  Patient  inquiry,  intense 
thought,  and  clear,  accurate  knowledge,  are  very  apt  to  make 
men  modest,  and  candid,  and  cautious ;  while  self-confidence 
and  rashness  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  ignorance. 

If  we  have  examined  this  subject  well,  and  attained  to  a  tole- 
rable understanding  of  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  terms  relating 
to  it,  are  used  in  a  great  variety  of  senses,  and  that,  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  discussion,  their  meaning  is  frequently  shift- 
ed. We  shall  find  much  care  necessary  to  prevent  the  confu- 
sion which  is  apt  to  be  occasioned  in  this  way.  And  as  the 
words  employed  have,  by  use,  become  capable  of  so  many 
senses,  we  must  labor  in  each  case  to  make  the  particular  sense 
we  wish  to  express,  obvious  and  definite  ;  and  this  we  may  do. 
For  although  words,  taken  in  their  various  applications,  have 
many  senses  ;  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  what  their  meaning  is  in  any  particular  place. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  may  show  what  the  meaning  is  ;  and 
may  show  it  clearly.  Some  discriminating  epithet,  or  the  gen- 
eral train  of  thought,  or  some  other  circumstance,  may  show  the 
meaning,  and  may  show  it  as  definitely  and  satisfactorily,  as  if 
words  were  used  which  have  only  one  sense.  If  then  we  use 
words  which  have  various  senses,  we  must  take  special  pains  to 
use  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  avoid  ambiguity: — for  words, 
liowever  various  their  senses  as  used  on  different  occasions,  are 
not  ambiguous  in  any  particular  place,  if  it  is  evident  from  cir- 
cumstances what  meaning  they  are  there  intended  to  have. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  circumstances,  which 
may  give  to  the  words  ability,  power,  can,  6^c.  a  definite 
meaning,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  senses  which  they 
bear  in  the  different  places  where  they  are  used. 

1.  The  meaning  of  these  words  may  be  made  obvious  and 
definite  by  a  consideration  of  the  particnlar  error  which  the 
preacher  is  aiming  to  confute,  or  the  mistake  he  is  aiming 
to  correct. 

Take  the  following  example.  The  preacher  knows  the  plea 
which  sinners  often  make  either  in  their  words  or  their  thoughts, 
to  excuse  themselves  for  neglecting  the  duties  of  religion ;  that 
is,  the  plea  of  inability.  By  this  plea,  they  attempt  to  paUiate 
their  guilt  and  justify  themselves  in  impenitence.     They  cher- 
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ish  the  idea,  that  they  are  subject  to  an  inabihly  which  frees 
them  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  from  their  obligation  to 
obey  the  divine  commands.     The  preacher,  from  an  anxious 
desire  to  correct  so  hurtful  a  mistake,  tells  them  that  their  plea 
is  groundless ;  that  they  have  no  reason  thus  to  consider  them- 
selves as  unable  to  do  what  God  requires ;  that  they  are  subject 
to  no  such  inability  ;  that  they  have  all  the  power  which  is 
necessary  ;  and  that  they  are  perfectly  able  to  comply  with  the 
divine  commands.     Now  although  the  words  he  employs  are 
used  in  ditierent  senses,  and  although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  merely  from  the  expressions  themselves,  what  is  the 
sense  intended ;  yet  this  may  be  determined  from  a  considera- 
tion of  that  hurtful  mistake  which  the  preacher  aims  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addresses.     Sinners,  con- 
scious that  such  is  the  state  of  their  own  minds,  might  very 
naturally  be  led  to  put  a  definite  construction  upon  the  preach- 
er's words,  and  a  construction  corresponding  with  his  intention. 
The  obvious  meaning  of  his  language,  in  these  circumstances, 
might  be  this ; — that  sinners  have  no  such  inability  as  they 
suppose, — none  which  can  furnish  the  least  excuse  for  their  im- 
penitence ;  that  they  have  an  ability  which  is  the  opposite  of 
the  inahility  which  they  plead, — an  abihty  which  puts  them 
under  obligation  to  obey  God,  and  takes  away  all  excuse  for 
disobedience.     The  ability  spoken  of  would  thus  be  understood 
to  be  Avhat  is  called  natural  ahility,  that  is,  the  possession  of 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  necessary  to  complete  moral  agency. 
The  language  employed  by  the  preacher,  though  in  itself  un- 
guarded, yet  coming  in  contact  with  such  a  state  of  mind  in 
sinners,  and  used  professedly  for  such  a  purpose,  may  have  a 
desirable  effect  upon  them, — may  be  the  means  of  taking  away 
their  false  refuge,  and  producing  in  them  a  just  sense  of  their 
guilt,  and  their  obligation  to  put  away  their  sins  and  obey  the 
Gospel.     And  doubtless  many  a  pious  and  devoted  minister, 
who  makes  a  free  use,  and  what  I  think  an  unguarded  and  in- 
con  ect  use  of  such  expressions  as  those  I  have  repeated,  does  it 
from  a  benevolent  regard  to  sinners  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  upon  them  so  necessary 
to  their  welfare  : — though  I  am  persuaded  that  other  language 
might  be  used,  which  would  be  better  suited  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose. 

But  if  this  kind  of  representation  may,  in  the  case  I  have 
mentioned,  have  a  favorable  influence,  it  is  very  likely,  in  other 
cases,  to  have  an  unfavorable  influence.  If  a  minister  were  to 
speak  in  private  to  persons  in  just  the  condition  I  have  describ- 
ed, or  if  the  whole  congregation  addressed  by  him,  were  made 
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up  of  6uch  persons,  or  if  he  should  make  it  evident  that  he  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  such ;  he  might  perhaps  use  the  language 
under  consideration  with  comparatively  little  danger.  But  he 
speaks  to  various  classes  of  persons,  who  are  in  a  very  different 
state  from  that  above  mentioned.  And  what  effect  is  likely  to 
be  produced  upon  them  1 

Look  at  the  case  of  those,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency,  indulge  the  thought,  that  they  are,  of  themselves, 
in  all  respects  able  to  oliey  the  law  and  the  Gospel ;  that  they  are 
possessed  of  all  the  power  of  every  kind  which  they  need,  and 
that  they  are  in  no  degree  dependent  upon  any  special  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prepare  them  for  heaven.  The  number 
of  those  who  indulge  such  a  feeling  is  undoubtedly  great.  The 
feeling  is  one  which  takes  deep  root  in  the  carnal  mind,  and 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  What  now  is  the  portion 
of  truth,  best  adapted  to  be  useful  to  those  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  feeling  ? — best  adapted  to  subdue  the  lofti- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  lead  them  to  cry  for  mercy  ?  Shall 
they  be  told,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  their  own 
proud  hearts,  that  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  power  for  all  the 
puiposes  of  duty,  and  are  perfectl)'^  able,  of  themselves,  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  ?  Would  not  such  a  sentiment,  incul- 
cated upon  them  in  such  circumstances,  be  likely  to  confirm 
their  self-confidence,  and  increase  their  spiritual  blindness  ? 
Did  Christ  or  his  Apostles  advance  such  a  sentiment  when  they 
addressed  themselves  to  persons  of  such  a  character  ?  Far  oth- 
erwise.— "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me  draw  him."  This  was  said  with  special  reference 
to  the  self-righteous  .Tews. — Again  ;  "How  can  ye  believe,  who 
receive  honor  one  of  another  ?"  "  The  carnal  mind  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  These,  among  others,  are 
truths  which  should  be  exhil)ited  to  the  proud  and  self-suffi- 
cient,— being  evidently  adapted  to  expose  tlie  deceit  and  wick- 
edness of  their  hearts,  and  to  convince  them  that  no  efforts  of 
their  unsanctified  nature  can  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  un- 
less they  are  born  again,  they  cannot  see  his  kingdom. 

Look  at  another  class  of  persons,  namely,  those  who  have 
been  seriously  attentive  to  the  subject  of  rehgion,  and  have  had 
convictions  of  sin,  and  have  made  many  efforts,  such  as  awak- 
ened but  unrenewed  sinners  often  make,  to  obtain  deliverance, 
and  have  at  length  come  to  the  full  persuasion,  that  they  are 
dead  in  sin,  and  must  perish  forever,  and  that  justly,  unless 
God  in  his  great  mercy  shall  interpose  to  save  them  ; — a  state 
of  mind  similar  to  that  of  Brainerd,  just  before  his  conversion. 
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Shall  we  speak  to  such  persons  of  their  ahility,  as  7noral 
agents  ?  For  what  purpose  1  All  the  ends  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  this,  are  accomplished  already ;  for  they  feel  tlieiv  obliga- 
tion to  obey,  and  feel  it  deeply.  They  have  done  with  all  at- 
tempts to  palliate  their  guilt,  or  to  excuse  themselves  for  con- 
tinuing in  sin.  Why  then  should  we  declare  to  them  their 
ability  7  WiU  any  ability  which  they  possess,  or  their  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  it,  ever  avail  in  the  least  to  their  con- 
version, without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  We  do  not 
beheve,  nor  can  we  make  them  believe,  that  it  will ;  and  if 
they  should  believe  this,  they  would  believe  a  dangerous  error. 
Such  persons  need  to  hear,  not  of  their  ability  to  save  them- 
selves, but  of  Chrisfs  abihty  to  save  them.  Our  message  to 
them  should  be, — "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Christ  crucified  is  the  doctrine 
eminently  suited  to  their  case.  They  feel  themselves  to  be 
sick,  and  should  be  directed  to  the  great  Physician.  The  Sav- 
iour should  be  set  before  them  in  all  his  glory  and  fulness,  and 
they  should  be  invited,  as  poor  and  wretched  sinners,  and  ready 
to  perish,  to  trust  in  him  alone,  and  to  receive  from  him  the  gift 
of  eternal  life. 

I  refer  to  one  more  class  of  persons, — to  humble,  devout 
Christians,  who  have  been  taught  over  and  over  again,  that 
they  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  for  any  thing  spiritually 
good,  and  that  all  their  sufficiency  is  of  God  ;  who  trust  not  in 
their  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  Christ ;  and  who  as- 
cribe to  him  whatever  works  of  piety  they  perform,  saying  as 
the  Apostle  did  ;  "  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with 
me."  Such  persons,  (and  their  number  in  our  congregations  I 
trust  is  not  small,)  are  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  mind  to  relish 
the  doctrine  of  maiiJs  ability.,  as  sometimes  set  forth.  Should 
the  preacher  tell  them  that  they  are  perfectly  aljle,  of  them- 
selves, to  render  complete  obedience  to  God's  holy  commands, 
and  should  they  understand  his  language  in  the  most  natural 
and  obvious  sense ;  they  might  reply,  that  such  a  sentiment 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  their  experience,  their  conscious- 
ness, and  their  prayers ;  and  in  opposition  to  those  words  of 
their  Saviour,  which  they  know  to  be  true  : — "  Withovt  me 
ye  can  do  nothing."  They  might  say,  that  they  daily  acknow- 
ledge the  weakness  of  their  faith  and  love  and  resolution,  and 
ask  God  to  strengthen  them  ;  that  instead  of  thinking  them- 
selves sufficient,  as  they  once  did,  to  uphold  and  guide  them- 
selves, they  rely  upon  God  to  uphold  and  guide  them ;  and 
that  they  have  a  growing  conviction  that  they  always,  and  in 
all  respects,  need  the  aids  of  divine  grace,  and  that  they  should 
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be  utterly  dislieaitenecl  in  regard  to  their  great  work,  did  not 
their  lielp  come  from  the  Lord. 

Thus  the  case  stands.  There  may  be  a  part  of  a  congrega- 
tion ill  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  the  language  above  recited 
respecting  man's  ability,  addressed  to  them  by  a  preacher,  may 
correct  a  hurtful  mistake,  and  make  a  salutary  impression  upon 
them.  And  our  knowing  that  the  preacher  has  persons  of  such 
a  description  in  his  view,  and  that  he  aims  to  correct  such  a 
mistake,  would  shield  his  language  from  ambiguity,  and  lead 
us  to  understand  it  in  the  very  sense  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey. But  there  are  other  classes  of  hearers,  composing  the 
greater  part  of  common  congregations,  who  are  in  widely  differ- 
ent states  of  mind,  and  to  whom  such  a  representation  of  man's 
ability  is  not  likely  to  be  useful.  This  being  the  case,  we  ought 
certainly  to  exercise  the  most  watchful  care  lest  we  should  com- 
municate to  tbe  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our  hearers  a  differ- 
ent idea  from  that  which  we  ourseh  es  entertain,  and  \\  hich  we 
wish  to  communicate  lor  th;  ir  good.  Botli  benevolence  and 
honesty  enjoin  this  care  upon  us. 

2.  A  preacher  or  writer  may  prevent  ambiguity  and  give  to 
words,  which  are  used  in  various  senses,  an  obvious  and  defi- 
nite sense,  either  hy  wJiat  stands  connected  irilh  the  words, 
or  ichat  precedes  theni,  or  hy  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  refer  to  a  passage  in  your  Sermon, 
(p.  11.)  You  speak  of  "the  distinction  between  the  ability  of 
man  as  a  free  agent,  and  his  inability  as  a  sinner  /'  a  dis- 
tinction, which  you  say,  is  singularly  plain  and  obvious.  I 
take  then  the  word  ability.  This  word  has  many  senses.  In 
relation  to  the  general  subject  of  discussion,  it  lias  two  senses ; 
which  you  are  accustomed  to  mark,  in  the  common  way,  by  the 
epithets  natural  and  moral.  But  in  this  place  neither  of  these 
epithets  is  used.  You  speak  of  "  ability^'  merely.  How  do  we 
know  what  kind  of  ability  you  mean  ? — We  know,  first,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  ability  of  man  as  a  free 
agent ;  that  is,  the  ability  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  free  agent, 
and  without  which  he  could  not  be  a  free  agent.  But  we 
know  your  meaning  still  more  clearly  by  your  previous  expla- 
nations. You  have  told  us  expressly  what  the  ability  is  which 
a  free  and  accountable  agent  has ;  that  is,  such  powers  and 
faculties  of  mind  as  make  him  a  fit  subject  of  law,  and  put  him 
under  oljligation  to  obey.  And  this  possession  of  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  you  have  called  natural  ability.  This  is  the  kind  of 
abihty  which  any  attentive  reader  would  see  to  be  what  you 
mean  in  this  place.     I  produce  this  as  an  instance,  in  which 
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the  nature  of  the  subject  and  other  circum^ances  prevent  ambi- 
guity, and  show  clearly  which  of  several  meanings  the  word  is 
intended  to  have. 

In  the  same  sentence  you  speak  of  man's  "  inability  as  a 
sinner.''^  Here  I  determined  the  sense  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
the  inability  of  man  as  a  sinner ;  an  inability  arising  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  sinner.  This  of  course  must  be  something 
very  different  from  the  absence  of  that  ability  just  mentioned  ; 
for  that  is  essential  to'  his  being  a  moral  agent ;  and  if  that  is 
wanting,  he  is  not  capable  of  either  holiness  or  sin.  Bat  your 
previous  explanations  make  it  still  more  plain.  You  have  told 
us  that  there  is  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  sinful  disposi- 
tion, obstinacy  of  will,  wickedness  of  heart ;  and  that  this  is 
the  inabihty  to  obey  which  belongs  to  the  sinner.  We  are  sat- 
isfied, then,  that  this  is  the  inability  of  man  as  a  sinner,  of 
which  you  here  mean  to  speak ;  an  inability  consisting  in  his 
'■  inflexible  bias  to  evil."  The  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
subject  make  this  perfectly  clear.  And  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  meaning  of  any  other  sentence,  which  repre- 
sents that  man,  as  a  free  moral  agent,  has  an  ability  to  obey, 
and  an  inability,  as  a  sinner  ;  in  other  words,  that  man,  as  a 
moral  agent,  can  obey,  and  as  a  sinner,  cannot. 

But  in  some  places  you  assert  the  ability,  and  "  the  full  abil- 
ity of  every  sinner  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  salvation."  The 
question  naturally  arises,  whether  you  assert  this  of  a  sinner  as 
a  sinner.  This  would  be  the  more  obvious  import  of  the  ex- 
pression. But  this  would  contradict  the  other  representation, 
which  attributes  an  inability  to  man  a^  a  siii7ier.  How  then 
are  we  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  word  ability,  as  here 
used '.-  It  is  indeed  easy  for  ni'j  to  determine  the  sense  you 
wish  to  convey,  because  I  am  familiarly  acquainted  with  your 
views  on  the  subject.  But  the  expression,  taken  by  itself, 
might  convey  a  wrong  sense,  and  might  lead  your  readers  to 
say  : — '  In  one  place  it  is  represented,  that  man,  as  a  free  agent, 
has  ability  to  obey,  and  an  inability  as  a  sinner  ;  but  in  this 
place,  that  he  has  full  ability,  not  only  as  a  free  agent,  but  also 
as  a  sinner. 

I  have  noticed  this  as  a  passage  where  you  have  not  guard- 
ed against  ambiguity  so  well  as  you  generally  do.  But  I  have 
done  it  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  more  general 
remark  ;  namely  ;  that  some  preachers  at  the  present  day  fre- 
quently assert  that  a  perfect  ability  to  obey  belongs  to  the  sin- 
ner ; — that  he  is  able  to  do,  or  can  do  all  that  God  requires  ; 
while  they  say  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  their  hearers  from  un- 
derstanding them  to  mean  that  the  sinner  has  an  ability  in  eve- 
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ry  sense,  and  that  he  is  subject  to  no  kind  of  inahility.  If  this 
were  their  meaning,  they  would  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
your  Sermon,  and  to  the  common  sentiment  of  Christian  min  - 
isters,  and  to  the  word  of  God.  If  this  is  not  their  meaning, 
they  should  make  it  appear ;  for  it  is  not  well  that  pieacherg 
should  have  a  particular  meaning  in  their  own  minds,  and  ex- 
press a  different  one  by  their  words ;  or,  that  they  should  leave 
their  meaning  doubtful.  If  any  man  really  believes  what  you 
have  affirmed  and  what  the  Scriptures  affimi,  respecting  man's 
inahility  to  obey  the  divine  law, — that  is,  "  his  inability  as  a 
sinner,^''  or,  what  is  called  his  moral  inabihty, — and  will  make 
it  evident  that  he  believes  it,  and  will  say  nothing  contrary  to 
it,  I  will  never  complain  of  him  for  asserting  that  man  has  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  necessary  to  moral  agency,  and  com- 
plete obligation  to  obey.  Yea,  he  may  say  with  my  full  con- 
currence, that  so  far  as  the  powers  of  moral  agency  are  concern- 
ed, man  is  entirely  able  to  do  all  that  God  requires  ;  and  that 
were  it  not  for  his  wicked,  obstinate  disposition,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  his  obedience.  But  for  preachers  continually 
to  represent,  that  man  has  all  the  powers  of  a  moral  agent,  and 
can  do  what  God  requires,  while  they  say  nothing  of  his  moral 
impotency^  or,  as  you  express  it,  his  "  inabihty  as  a  sinner,''  is 
to  give  a  very  partial  view^  of  the  subject,  and  to  open  the  door 
for  a  pernicious  error. 

Permit  me  here  to  say  that,  in  our  addresses  to  common  con- 
gregations on  this  as  well  as  other  subjects,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
portant, that  we  should  make  use  of  common  language,  in 
the  conmion,  popular  sense.     Any  mixture  here  of  the  appro- 
priate terms  or  the  appropriate  ideas  of  metaphysical  science, 
breeds  perplexity  and  confusion.     The  language  of  common 
life  is  the  proper  language  of  religious  discourse.    You  say  very 
justly,  that  "  no  language  is  more  frequent  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  men,  than  the  terms  unable,  cannot,  and  the  like, 
to  express  either  shght,  or  determined  and  unchanging  avei- 
sion  ;  and  that  the  same  use  of  these  terms  pervades  the  Bi- 
ble.'''    And  why  should  it  not  pervade  oar  sermons  ?     When 
we  speak  of  the  same  subject,  in  the  same  connexion,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  with  the  sacred  writers,  why  should  we  not 
use  the  same  kind  of  language  ?    I  admit  that  the  sense  of  the 
words  under  consideration,  as  they  are  used  in  the  Bible,  is  a 
secondary  and  figurative  sense.     But  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  clearly  show  what  the  sense 
of  the  inspired  writer  is  ;  so  that  the  right  impression  is  always 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  attentive  and  candid  reader.     The 
true  sense,  which  is  here  the  figurative,  becomes  the  obvious 
sense. 
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The  word  of  God  cannot  be  mended.  It  is  inconsistent  witli 
a  becoming  reverence  for  Scripture  to  attempt  to  mend  it.  It 
is  the  practice  of  some  preachers,  whenever  they  refer  to  the 
passages  of  Scripture  whicli  teach  expressly  that  "  no  man  can 
come  to  Christ,  unless  he  is  drawn  of  the  Father  ;"  "  that  the 
carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can 
be ;"  "  that  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God  ;"  and 
that  those  who  receive  honor  one  of  anolher  cannot  believe  ; — it 
is,  I  say,  the  practice  of  some  preachers,  whenever  they  refer  to 
such  passages,  to  avoid  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  to  sub- 
stitute another  kind  of  expression.  Instead  of  saying,  "  no 
man  can  come  to  Christ,  unless  he  is  drawn  of  the  Father," 
they  say,  no  man  ever  loill  come  to  Christ  unless  he  is  drawn 
of  the  Father.  They  say  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not,  neither 
indeed  will  be  subject  to  the  divine  law  ;  and  that  they  who  are 
in  the  flesh  loill  not  do  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  or  that  it  is  a 
certainty  they  will  not. — They  seein  to  be  afraid  to  venture 
upon  the  simple  and  forcible  language  of  the  inspired  writers. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  are  exposed  to  so  serious  a  charge  as 
this.  But  there  is  here  and  there  in  your  Sermon  some  ap 
pearance  of  your  preferring  another  turn  of  expression,  when 
the  very  language  of  Scripture  would  be  exactly  in  place,  and 
would  express  what  you  wish  to  express,  more  forcibly,  and 
with  greater  effect,  than  any  other.  But  no  one  can  impute  to 
you  an  intention  to  avoid  Scripture  language  on  this  subject, 
seeing  you  not  only  make  occasional  use  of  it,  but  expressly 
justify  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  in  the  least  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  ministers,  or  to  confine  them  to  one  set  of  expres- 
sions, even  to  those  which  are  foiuid  in  the  Bible,  or  to  bring 
them  in  their  judgement,  or  taste,  or  their  manner  of  preach- 
ing, to  conform  exactly  to  any  one  standard, — and  least  of  all 
to  mine.  But  if  any  man  who  professes  to  believe  and  to 
preach  the  word  of  God,  feels  it  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  the 
language  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  used  on  the  same  sub- 
ject on  which  he  is  speaking,  and  in  similar  circumstances ;  it 
is  certainly  time  for  him  to  pause,  and  inquire  whether  all  is  as 
it  should  be.  John  Newton  cautions  Christians  against  enter- 
taining such  view^s  on  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  will  make 
any  part  of  the  Bible  unwelcome  to  them ;  and  suggests,  that 
if  we  find  ourselves  inwardly  displeased  with  any  of  the  decla- 
rations of  God's  Avord,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  state  of  our  hearts.  I  say  the  same,  and 
with  double  emphasis,  as  to  ministers  ;  wliose  office  brings  them 
into  the  closest  connexion  with  the  word  of  God,  and  who  are 
justly  expected  to  cherish  the  deepest  reverence  and  love  for  it, 
*3 
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and  to  infuse  its  peculiarities  as  to  thought,  expression,  and 
spirit,  into  their  discourses.  If  any  of  them  find  that,  in  their 
manner  of  speaking  as  to  man's  abiUty  or  inability,  or  any  oth- 
er subject,  they  are  getting  off  from  the  maiiuer  of  the  in- 
sjnred  ivriiers,  and  are  studiously  conforming  to  the  phra.-eology 
of  a  particukir  sect  or  party,  (which  last  some  do  so  exactly, 
that  you  can  quickly  tell,  on  hearing  them  talk  a  little,  to  what 
party  they  belong,  just  as  you  can  tell  a  (Quaker  by  his  pecu- 
liar costume  and  dialect,)  if  any  find  this  to  be  the  case  with 
themselves,  they  have  good  reason  to  look  about  them,  and 
inquire,  w4io  is  their  Lord  and  Master ;  and  whose  cause  they 
are  called  to  promote,  and  by  what  means. 

You  say,  in  varied  forms  of  expression,  that  "  the  powers  re- 
quisite to  free  agency,"  which  remain  in  the  sinner,  •'  are  wholly 
jierverted,  and  hopeless  of  recover  1/  without  the  grace  of  God  ;" 
that  no  one  "  can  subdue  the  will,  but  he  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  ;"  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  sinner 
is  inflexible,  and  his  wicked  decision  "  irrecoverable,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God."  You  say  too,  in  language  very  emphatic,  that 
"  the  natural  ability  of  man,  which  avails  to  create  obligation, 
— never  avails,  either  alone,  or  by  any  power  of  truth,  or 
help  ofinan,  to  recover  a  sinner  from  alienation  to  obedience  ;" 
and  that  there  is  as  a  real  necessliy  ibr  special  divine  influence 
to  bring  the  sinner  to  love  God,  "•  as  though  his  iniibility  were 
natural."  You  take  th-3  same  position  on  this  subject  with 
Smalley,  \A\o  says,  that  "  even  better  natural  abilities  than  sin- 
ners have  would  not  be  of  the  least  service  to  them,"  that  is,  in 
bringing  them  to  repentance  ;  that  all  the  strength  of  men  and 
angels,  and  even  onniipotence  itself,  if  sinners  had  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  would  never  make  them  good  ;  and  that  if  they  only 
knew  what  hearts  they  have,  they  would  despair  of  help  from 
themselves,  let  their  natural  powers  be  e\er  so  good." 

Now  if  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  (and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  so,) — if  the  power  or  ability  which  sinners  possess, 
called  their  natural  ability,  never  avails,  either  alone,  or  by 
any  power  of  truth,  or  help  of  man,  to  recover  them  ;  then 
surely  it  ought  never  to  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,— 
no,  not  in  the  least  degree.  If  v^e  rely  upon  any  thing  to  pro- 
duce an  elfect,  to  which  it  never  did  avail,  and  never  will; 
our  reliance  is  misplaced,  and  disappointment  must  ensue. 
And  the  evil  of  disappointment  in  this  case  must  be  tremen- 
dous, because  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  interest  involved, 
that  is,  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

And  if  man's  ability,  whatever  it  may  be,  never  avails  to  his 
conversion,  and  if  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it  for  this  pur- 
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pose  ;  then  we  ought  to  take  care,  in  our  preaching",  to  make 
a  distinct  and  full  exhibition  of  this  trutli.     We  ought  to  keep 
it  constantly  in  our  own  view,  and  in  the  view  of  our  hearers. 
The  subject  is  indescribably  important.     We  are  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  turning  men   from  their  sins  and  bringing 
them  to   believe  in  Christ.     But  on  what  can  we  rest  our  liope 
of  success  I     What  groimd  of  encouragement  have  we  ?-^A 
most  momentous  inquiry  !— Can   we  expect  to  convert  men 
merely  by  our  own  efforts']     No.     The  word  of  God  and  our 
own  experience  unite  in  teaching,   that  in  respect  to  the  actual 
conversion  of  sinners,  "  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  nor 
he  that  watereth."     Can  we  rely  upon  the  mere  power  of  truth? 
No.     Divine   truth,  unaccompanied   by   tlie    influence  of  tiie 
Spirit,   always  proves  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.     Can  we 
expect  the  conversion  of  sinners  fro.u  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties,  or  the  use  they  will  make  of  their 
ability  I     No.     For  we  are  all  agreed,  that  "  the  abihly  which 
they   \\nsQ,^never  avails  to  their  conversion.     They  must  be 
"  born  again,  not  of  the   will  of  the   flesh,   nor  of  the  will  of 
man."     "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,   nor  of  him   that  run- 
neth."— If  the  case  is  such, — "  in  particular  if  the   ability  of 
sinners,  however  perfect  in  its  kind  or  great   in   degree,  never 
avails,  either  alone  or  by  any  power  of  truth,  or  help  of  man, 
to  turn  them  from  their  sins, — and  if  it  is  so  evident,  that  tliis 
cannot  be  at  all  relied  upon  for  such  a  purpose ;  then  we  should 
never,  in  our  preaching,  so  speak  of  the  ability  of  sinners,  as  to 
imply  that  we  do  rely  upon  it,  or  that  we  think  it  will  ever 
have  any  effectual  influence  to  bring  about  a  saving  conversion. 
If  we  treat  the  subject  so  as  to  imply  this,  we  treat  it  incorrectly. 
There   is  no  need  that  we  should  be  always  explaining  and 
guarding  our  words,  or  that  we  should  be  just  so  exact  in  our 
expressions.     But  if  we  speak  in  such  a  manner  of  any  ability 
which  sinners  have,  as  to  lead  them  to  rely  upon  it  as  what 
will  ever  avail  to  their  renovation,  or  to  indulge  the  idea,  that 
because  they  have  a  natural  ability  to  obey  the  Gospel,  thcre- 
f  )re  tliey  have  reason  to  hope  they  shall  obey ;  we  lead  tiiem 
into  a  great,  and  what  may  be  a  lai-al  mistake.     This  I  know 
is  your  view  of  the  subject.     For  you  hold  that  the  powers  of 
moral  agency,  which  constitute  what  is  meant  by  natural  alil- 
ity,  are  all  perverted,  and  avail  only  to  create  obligation,  and 
to  bring  on  the  sinner  a  just  condemnation.     You  hold,  as  is 
evident  from  many  passages  in  your  Sermon,  and  from  frequent 
representations  in  your  preaching,   that  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  expect  that  any  sinner  will  repent,   because  he  can 
repent ;  that  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  as  necessary 
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to  bring  a  man  to  repent,  as  if  he  had  no  abihty  to  repent. 
This  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence.  As  to 
our  particular  phraseology  here  and  there,  and  our  mode  of 
teaching  the  truth,  we  Imve  our  own  individual  rights,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  our  own  judgement  and  taste.  But 
if,  when  a  preacher  undertakes  to  teach  sinners  what  they  must 
do  to  be  saved,  he  tells  them  that  they  are  per'fectly  able,  of 
themseloeSj  to  repent  and.  beHeve,  and  thus  makes  their  abili- 
ty/ proininent,  as  a  thing  which  may  be  calculated  upon  to 
inend  their  case,  or  which  will  ever  avail  in  the  least  to  their 
salvation  ;  what  is  this  but  deceiving  them  to  their  hurt?  What 
is  it  but  promoting  self-dependence,  instead  of  faith  in  Christ  l 
It  certainly  becomes  us,  whose  office  requires  us  to  take  away 
from  sinners  every  false  refuge,  and  to  teach  them  tlie  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  only  ground  of  their  hope,  to  beware  on  this 
subject.  If  wlien  we  speak  to  them  of  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties which  they  possess  as  moral  agents,  and  tell  them  that,  as 
moral  agents,  they  have  an  ability  commensurate  %ith  what 
God  requires,  we  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  their 
minds  with  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  obey,  and  their  inex- 
cusable wickedness  in  not  obeying  ;  we  do  well.  But  if  our 
preaching  is  such  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  sinners,  that 
they  are  in  a  favorable  state  and  have  a  prospect  of  conversion, 
because  they  have  a  perfect  natural  ability,  atid  that  this 
ability  is  likely  to  help  them  on  towards  salvation ;  the  impres- 
sion is  false,  and  the  consequences  may  b3  fatal  to  their  souls. 
Is  it  not,  then,  important  for  us  frequently  to  inquire,  whether 
our  manner  of  treating  this  subject  is  in  all  respects  safe,  and 
well  suited  to  teach  sinners  the  truth,  and  nothing  else. 

Tliere  is  one  more  caution  which  I  think  necessary ;  and 
that  is,  that  we  should  never  treat  the  subject  of  the  ability  of 
sinners  so  as  to  set  aside,  or  be  understood  to  set  aside,  the  ne 
c«ssity  of  divine  influence.  As  the  special  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  ground  of  ho|)e  that  any  sinners  will  be 
brought  to  repentance ;  as  this  influence  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  avail  to  their  conversion  ;  we  ought  clearly  to  hold 
it  forth  as  such,  and  never  to  advance  any  thing  which  would 
imply,  that  any  sinner  can  come  to  Christ  without  being  drawn 
of  the  Father.  To  say,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  special  influence 
of  the  Spirit  is  neccessary.  absolutely  neccessary  to  the  sinner's 
conversion,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  the  sinner's  conversion 
cannot  be  elfected  without  it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  such 
language  in  common  discourse.  If  a  man  says  to  you,  I  wish 
to  execute  an  important  work,  but  your  help  is  indisjyensably 
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necessary  to  its  execution  ;  you  understand  his  meaning  to  be, 
tliat  lie  cannot  execute  it  icitliout  your  help.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  should  tell  him,  he  is  perfectly  able  to  do  it  of 
himself  without  your  help  ;  it  would  be  the  same  as  if  you 
should  tell  him,  that  your  help  is  not  necessary.  So  it  is  uni- 
versally. To  say  that  one  thing  is,  in  any  sense,  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  another,  is  to  say,  that  in  the  same 
sense,  that  other  thing  cannot  he  accomplished  icithout  it.  It 
is  most  evidently  so  in  regard  to  our  present  suliject.  If  we 
should  say,  that  sinners  can,  of  themselves,  obey  the  Gospel, 
or  are  able  to  obey,  independently  of  any  special  divine  in- 
fluence, or  without  such  influence  ;  we  should  of  course  be  un- 
derstood to  teach  that  no  special  divine  influence  is  necessary  : 
for  to  say  that  such  influence  is  necessary,  and  yet  that  they 
can  do  without  it,  would  be  a  contradiction. 

I  am  aw^are  it  may  be  said,  that  what  is  meant  by  natural 
ability  is  the  essential  property  of  a  moral  agent,  and  does  not 
at  all  depend  on  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that 
when  we  say,  the  sinner  is  able  of  himself,  without  divine  in- 
fluence, to  render  holy  obedience  to  God,  we  say  it  of  him  as  a 
tnoral  agent,  and  that  mere  natural  ability  is  meant.  Still  the 
question  is,  what  is  the  natural  and  obvious  construction  which 
wnll  be  put  upon  such  language  ?  If  a  preacher  may  say  with 
propriety,  and  wathout  danger  of  a  wrong  impression,  that  sin- 
ners have  a  perfect  ability  to  convert  themselves,  without  the 
specicd  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  he  may  with  the  same  pro- 
priety say,  that  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  conversion  of  sinners.  But  no  orthodox  minister 
\n\\  say  this.  And  why  ?  Might  it  not  be  urged,  that  such  a 
declaration  would  be  understood  to  lelate  to  sinners  as  moral 
agents,  and  to  mean  only,  that  there  is  no  natural  necessity 
for  the  influence  of  the  Spirit?  Yes:  but  the  plea  would  be 
manifestly  insufficient ;  because  the  expression  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  is  not  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
does,  according  to  the  established  laws  of  interpreting  language, 
convey  the  idea,  that  their  conversion  may  actually  take  place 
witlwvt  divine  influence  ;  or,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  their  conversion,  to  remove  which  requires  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit.  But  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  this  idea  is  totally 
repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  I  object  to  the  other 
expression  for  the  same  reason.  Because  if  any  one  says,  with- 
out qualification,  that  sinners  are  perfectly  able  to  convert  them- 
selves without  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  the  expression, 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  interpretation,  will  natural- 
ly be  understood  to  mean,  that  their  conversion  may  actuaUy 
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be  efTected  bi/  their  oiun  poiver,  ivithoiit  the  divine  irifiuence  ; 
or,  that  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  conversion,  the 
removal  of  which  requires  the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit.  In 
a  word,  I  object  to  the  expression  referred  to,  because  it  obvious- 
ly imphes  the  denial  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  special  influence  of 
the  Spirit  is  necessary  to  conversion.  And  I  see  not  how  any 
one  Avho  believes,  that  special  divine  influence  is  necessary  to 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  can  consistently  assert  that  sinners 
are  perfectly  able  to  convert  themselves  without  it.  Let  us, 
who  are  ambassadors  of  Christ,  take  care  not  to  handle  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully  ;  and  let  us  never  use  any  expression,  though 
in  itself  it  might  be  a  favorite  one,  and  might  be  thought  to 
have  some  advantages, — if  it  would  be  liable  to  a  construction 
not  conformed  to  the  truth.  If  any  particular  phrase  becomes 
ajubiguous  ; — if  we  find  that  it  conveys  diflerent  senses  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  that  the  meaning  which  it  may  bear,  and 
which  many  intelligent  Christians  understand  it  to  bear,  is 
offensive  to  them,  and  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  revelation  ;  let  us  give  it  up.  Why  should  we  retain 
it  1  There  are  other  words  and  phrases  which  will  convey 
with  perfect  clearness  the  sense  we  intend,  and  which  will  be 
liable  to  no  other  sense  ;  and  which  will  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  who  love  the  truth.  Why  should  we  not  use  these  plain, 
unambiguous  and  acceptable  words  and  phrases,  instead  of 
those  wliich  are  ambiguous  and  offensive  ?  The  Apostle  Paul 
was  a  man  of  great  decision,  and  a  faithful  advocate  for  the 
truth  ; — yet  he  was  ver}^  condescending  and  pliable.  He  would 
refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of  food,  though 
lawful  and  beneficial  in  itself,  rather  than  give  offence  to  a 
brother.  In  things  indifferent  he  would  bend  any  way,  and 
become  all  things  to  all  men.  W^ith  all  his  firmness  and  zeal, 
he  would  very  cheerfully  do  what  was  much  more  than  for  us 
to  give  up  a  particular  phraseology,  to  which  we  have  become 
attached,  but  which  is  unacceptable  and  offensive  to  others,  and 
to  substitute  another  phraseology,  which  we  admit  has  the  same 
menning,  and  which  is  more  conformed  to  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  Far,  far  be  it  from  me,  and  horn  you,  my  brother,  and 
from  our  fellow-laborers,  to  insist  upon  any  particular  forms  of 
expression,  especially  if  not  found  in  the  word  of  God,  which 
would  occasion  disaifection,  controversy,  and  division  among 
Christians,  when  we  might,  by  a  little  care,  find  out  acceptable 
words,  and  use  such  language  as  would  express  our  meaning 
fully,  without  any  of  the  evils  above  mentioned.  Far  be  it  from 
us,  to  be  accessary  to  these  evils,  either  from  stiffness,  or  party 
zeal,  or  a  misofuided  conscience.  The  Christian  world  has  been 
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filled  with  strife  and  bitterness  by  things  just  so  insignificant, 
as  the  use  of  an  unscriptural  and  offensive  form  of  speecb.  But 
this  is  a  day  of  great  things.  The  Icingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.  The  zeal  of  Christ's  ministers  has  a  glorious  object. 
They  are  laboring  for  the  enlargement  and  peace  of  the  church, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  and  they  can  very  well  afford 
to  leave  little  things  to  others. 

The  free  remaiks  which  I  have  been  making,  have,  as  you 
have  seen,  related  to  the  use  of  terms.,  where,  according  to  ihe 
supposition,  there  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion.     But  if  there 
is  a  difference  ;  and  if  any  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  sinner's  ability  without  special  divine  influence,  to 
renew  his  own  heart  and  turn  to  God,  believe  that  the  sinner 
really  has  an  ability  which  can  avail  to  his  conversion,  or  which 
can  in  the  least  degree  be  relied  upon  to  bring  him  to  repent- 
ance ;  or  if  they  make  more  of  the  sinner's  ability  and  free 
agency  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  than  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  if 
they  make  tlie  sufficiency  of  man  rather  than  the  sufficiency  of 
Christ,  prominent  in  their  system ;  and  if  they  intentionally 
treat  the  subject  of  the  sinner's  conversion  so  as  to  imply  that 
God  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  change,  and  that  his  special 
and  sovereign  influence  may  be  dispensed  with ; — if  these  are 
the  views  which  any  ministers  entertain,   and  these  the  modes 
of  teaching  which  they  adopt ;  then  I  must  conclude  that  they 
have  need  to  learn  what  are  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
If  any  man  knows  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  heart,  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  must  know  that  salvation  is 
wholly  of  God ;  that  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy ;  and  that  those  who  are  penitent  and  holy,  are  so,  not 
as  the  result  of  their  natural  disposition  or  ability,  but  because 
they  have  been  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     To  ascribe  re- 
generation to  the  power,  the  free  will,  or  the  efforts  of  man,  or 
to  the  mere  influence  of  truth,  as  its  proper  cause, — to  ascribe  it 
to  any  thing  but  the  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, a  fundamental  error — an  error  which  robs  God  of 
his  glory,  and  brings  fatal  delusion  upon  the  souls  of  men.     I 
am  happy  to  see  that  you  attach  as  much  importance  as  I  do, 
to  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence.     For  you  say  in  your  Ser- 
mon, (p.  28,)  "If  the  doctrine  of  man's  free  agency  and  natu- 
ral ability  does  set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  special  divine  influ- 
ence in  regeneration,  it  cannot  be  true  :  for  if  there  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  which  is  unquestionable  and  fundamental,  it  is  that 
of  fallen  man's  dependence  for  actual  hohness  on  the  special 
influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  if  there  is  a  fact  which  every  man 
who  is  saved  learns  experimentally,  it  is  the  certainty  of  his  per- 
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dition,  if  Christ  by  his  Spirit  does  not  subdue  his  will,  and  rec- 
oncile him  to  God."  And  you  say  afterwards,  (p.  30.)  that 
the  reclaiming  of  a  sinful  mind  "  furnishes  occasion,  probably, 
for  the  greatest  display  of  onmipotence,  ever  to  be  witnessed  by 
the  universe." — This  being  our  "united  \dew  of  the  doctrine  of 
divine  influence,  it  cannot  be  thought  stiange,  if  we  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  with  great  care,  and 
should  be  alarmed  at  any  thing  which  can  give  countenance  to 
the  opposite  error,  just  noticed,  or  which  has  the  least  appear- 
ance of  approximating  towards  it.  And  any  one  who  is  really 
free  from  this  error,  and  holds  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  divine 
influence,  will  do  an  act  of  Christian  kindness  to  many  of  his 
brethren,  if  he  will  so  express  himself,  as  not  to  distress  them  by 
false  alarms. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  man's  lost 
and  rained  condition  and  his  utter  insufficiency  to  recover  him- 
self to  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  his  being 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  any  measure  overlooked  by 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  or  is  brought  into  view  less  frequently, 
or  is  made  less  prominent,  than  its  infinite  importance  demands ; 
the  consequences  will  undoubtedly  be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
the  church.  In  regard  to  this  point,  I  cannot  express  my  views 
better  than  by  referring  to  some  weighty  remarks  in  the  late 
Report  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva  on  the  state  of  religion  within 
their  bounds.  They  mention  it  as  one  cause  why  religious  ex- 
citements have  declined,  "  that  human  instrumentality  was 
made  too  prominent  and  too  much  trusted  in,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God,  and  the  simple  exhibition  of  di- 
vine truth.  God,"  they  say,  "  having  been  overlooked,  has 
overlooked  us.  In  the  effbit  to  bless  ourselves,  we  have  lost  the 
blessing  of  heaven.  Attempting  in  our  own  pride  and  confi- 
dence to  work  our  own  deliverance,  the  Almigiity  arm  has  been 
withdrawn  from  us.  Having  lightly  esteemed  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  been  left  without  it  to  go  on  in  dark- 
ness in  our  own  chosen  way."  They  then  proceed  to  say : — 
"  We  must  use  all  the  instrumentality  of  God's  appointment 
with  vastly  more  diligence  and  constancy.  But  not  trusting  in 
this  to  save  sinners,  we  must,  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  ac- 
knowledge God  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  as  the  only  agent 
able  to  overcome  the  deep  aversion  of  sinners  to  all  good,  and 
make  them  obedient  and  submissive  to  his  will." 

Leonard  Woods. 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Dec.  18,  1832. 
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REVIEWS. 

Thatcher's  lives  of  the  Indians. 

This  work  forms  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  numbers  of 
Harper's  Family  Library.  The  character  of  that  series  is  too 
generally  known  to  require  notice  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  it  is  an  improvement  on  its  English  prototype,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  interest  of  American  readers  is  concerned  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  includes  works  upon  subjects  pecuUarly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent.  We  apprehend  that 
the  Lives  of  the  Indians  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any 
of  the  preceding  numbers. 

At  no  period  of  our  history  could  Mr.  Thatcher's  book  have 
appeared  more  opportunely.  At  no  time  could  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  or  the  Christian,  have  given  his  attention  to 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  unfortunate 
aborigines  more  fitly  than  at  present.  Thousands  of  them 
are  at  this  moment  awaiting  the  crisis  that  is  to  decide  their 
fate,  and  praying  to  our  God,  who  is  also  their  God,  to  avert 
the  awful  calamities  which  impend  over  them.  Thousands  of 
unjust  and  avaricious  men  are  looking  forward,  with  eagerness, 
to  the  moment  when  their  hands  shall  no  longer  be  restrained, 
and  when  they  may  enjoy  the  spoil  of  their  victims,  undisturb- 
ed by  remonstrance.  A  few  months  only  have  passed  since 
several  hundreds  of  helpless  savages  were  swept  from  the  earth 
by  the  strong  hand  of  violence.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  they 
were  not  the  aggressors ;  the  first  blood  slied  in  the  quarrel  was 
theirs ;  they  did  but  defend  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 
They  were  savages,  but  they  were  men ;  they  wreaked  their 
resentment  barbarously,  but  let  it  be  held  in  mind  that  the  light 
of  heavenly  truth  had  never  reached  them,  that  they  had  never 
been  instructed  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  that  they  did  no 
more  than  follow  the  example  of  their  soi-disant  Christian 
neighbors.  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  states,  are  im- 
plicated in  these  matters,  in  so  far  as  we  suffer  such  wrongs  to 
be  committed,  having  the  power  to  prevent  them.  The  re- 
proach incurred  by  our  southern  and  western  brethren  and 
their  accomplice  administration,  will  rest  upon  our  memories  as 
well  as  theirs.  We  have  sent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  pro- 
claim salvation  through  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  to  the  Indi- 
ans ; — they  have  been  treated  like  felons  for  following  the  exam- 
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pie  of  their  divine  Master,  and  we  have  borne  it  without  a 
niiiriimr.  Moreo\'er,  our  fathers  pointed  out  the  path  of  iniqui- 
ty in  wliich  the  oppressors  of  the  present  day  are  walking,  and 
so  furnished  them  with  an  occasion  to  rebuke  us  and  retort  up- 
on us.  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  Mr.  Thatcher's  book,  that 
from  tlie  first  settlement  in  North  America,  in  1607,  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  red  men  have  been  undergoing  a  regular,  if 
not  a  systematic,  wasting  process,  which  neither  policy,  liuman- 
ity,  nor  the  precepts  of  Gospel  revelation  have  interrupted  for  a 
moment.     But, 

Sera  tamen  tacitis  poena  venit  pedibus — 

the  end  is  not  yet.  Heaven,  doubtless  for  wise  purposes,  suffers 
the  work  to  go  on,  and  in  some  States  the  consequences  are  dis- 
tinctly seen.  To  what  is  the  present  demoralization  in  a  Section 
whicli  has  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of  tlie  land  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  owing,  if  not  to  the  increasing  avcU'ice  and  spirit  of  vio- 
lence which  the  partition  of  the  golden  lafcds  of  the  Cherokees 
lias  occasioned?  As  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  grew  seven  times 
harder  than  at  first,  before  the  vengeance  of  Israel's  God  over- 
took him.  so  it  seems  that  something  is  yet  wanting  to  fill  the 
cup  of  our  national  iniquity.  It  is  surely  time  to  pause  in  our 
career,  and  reflect,  and  we  know  of  no  book  that  Avill  prove  a 
better  aid  to  reflcclion,  on  this  subject,  than  the  one  before  us. 
There  is  one  source  of  consolation  for  the  sons  of  the  "pil- 
grim fathers"  to  be  found  in  the  Lives  of  the  Indians.  We 
learn  that  our  ancestors  had  some  regard  for  decency  in  their 
dealings  with  the  savages,  if  not  always  for  right.  Though 
they  had  a  charter  from  their  king,  empowering  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  soil,  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  It 
does  not  appear  in  what  light  they  regarded  the  claim  of  Mas- 
sasoit  to  the  soil ;  whether  as  a  right  of  possession  or  mere  oc- 
cupancy ;  but  whatever  they  thought  of  it,  they  at  least  bought 
it.  And  so  they  treated  with  the  savages  on  all  like  subsequent 
occasions.  They  did  not  speak  to  their,  red  neighbors  of  the 
king's  divine  right,  which,  it  is  now  pretended,  has  passed  to 
the  sovereignties;  nor  did  they  tell  them  that  their  neighbor- 
hood was  inconvenient,  or  that,  having  more  land  than  they 
wanted,  they  must  give  up  a  part.  For  all  they  received,  they 
gave  a  consideration  ;  often  a  very  small  one,  indeed,  but  still 
large  enough  to  show  their  sense  of  equity,  and  to  satisfy  the 
savages.  They  effected  no  treaties  Ijy  compulsion,  they  for- 
bade no  Indians  to  complain  in  their  courts,  and  they  made  no 
laws  to  compel  the  natives  to  emigrate.  Instead  of  being  im- 
prisoned and  maltreated  for  their  pious  endeavors,  missionaries 
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were  encouraged  to  teach  the  Gospel,  and  Indians  to  learn. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  our  ancestors  took  possession  of  lands  by 
right  of  conquest,  but  their  wars  were  never  instigated  by  lust 
of  gain.  If  we  may  trust  the  book  under  consideration,  the 
pilgrims  never  expelled  any  tribe  in  order  to  cast  lots  for  their 
possessions.  We  may  thank  Mr.  Thatcher  for  having  put  it 
ill  our  power  so  easily  to  reluit  the  charges  which  have  so  often 
been  brought  against  us. 

The  author  has  shown  much  good  feeling,  and  a  proper 
sense  of  moral  propriety,  in  his  treatment  of  liis  subject.  He 
does  ample  justice  to  all  parties.  While  he  admits  that  their 
precarious  situation,  and  the  excitement  in  which  tb.ey  necessa- 
rily lived,  were  some  apology  for  the  colonists,  he  allows  that 
they  attacked  and  exterminated  the  Pequods  without  adequate 
reason,  and  that  they  w^ere  wholly  unjuslifialDle  in  j)utting  their 
prisoners  of  war  to  death  and  selling  them  into  captivity.  He 
has  a  tear  for  the  fate  of  the  proud  but  honorable  Miantoiiomo, 
and  a  frown  for  the  crafty  and  selfish,  though  usefid,  Uncas. 
He  seems  to  feel,  as  well  as  to  understand,  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  In  all  instances  he  lays  down  his  premises 
clearly  and  fairly,  and  reasons  upon  them  in  an  agreeable  as 
well  as  philosophic  manner.  In  a  word,  ^te  have  read  his  work 
attentively  from  beginning  to  end,  without  detecting  an  un- 
sound conclusion  or  an  expression  offensive  to  morals  or  religion. 
It  will  not,  we  think,  be  thought  a  less  valuable  addition  to 
American  history,  that  it  may  safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  young.  We  are  not  sorry  that  the  author  has  touched 
lightly  on  the  grossness  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  for  it 
would  have  diminished  the  interest  which  the  truly  noble  qual- 
ities of  his  heroes  inspire. 

Mr.  Thatcher,  though  a  quite  young  man,  and  though  his 
Jate  years  have  been  occupied  by  a  professional  study,  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  an  able  contributor  to  several  of  our  best 
periodicals.  We  were  prepared  to  expect  much  from  his  abili- 
ties, but  a  work  like  the  Lives  of  the  Indians  is  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. We  speak  not  of  the  style, — though  that  is  terse, 
nervous,  and  often  elegant, — or  of  the  materials,  much  of  \\\\k\\ 
has  been  l^efore  the  world  in  various  shapes.  The  matter, 
partaking  as  it  does  of  the  nature  of  compilation,  gives  little 
scope  to  invention ;  nevertheless,  the  author  has  found  occasion 
for  many  ingenious  hypotheses. 

The  arrangement  is  much  to  our  taste.  As  the  powerful  con- 
federacies which  have  at  different  times  menaced  the  colonies  with 
destruction,  existed  at  different  times,  and  had  no  connection  with 
each  other,  it  was  impossible  to  g  ive  the  book  the  form  of  a  continu- 
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ous  narrative.  Moreover,  only  a  few  great  names  of  Indians 
are  known  to  history.  The  savages  have  no  chroniclers,  and 
the  names  of  the  great  body  of  them  must,  therefore,  necessari- 
1)^  be  forgotten.  The  author,  probably  moved  by  these  consid- 
erations, has  given  his  book  the  form  of  biographies  of  distin- 
guished individuals,  each  involving  the  history  of  some  important 
period  and  event.  Thus,  continuity  is  given  to  each  division  of 
the  narrative.  Had  he  written  the  history  of  King  Philip's 
war,  he  must  have  first  gone  back  to  the  times  of  Massasoit, 
and  related  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  first  settlers,  after  which 
he  must  have  given  some  account  of  each  of  the  tribes  of  Phil- 
ip's confederacy,  their  manners,  customs,  and  various  other 
minutia?,  so  that  the  thread  of  the  main  history  must  often  have 
been  broken,  and  the  interest  could  not  l)ut  have  been  impair- 
ed. Instead  of  this,  he  has  first  written  the  life  of  Massasoit ; 
and  then,  that  of  Philip  himself, — omiting  out  all  the  details  that 
were  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  story. 
These  are  afterwards  supplied  in  the  Lives  of  Miantonomo,  Ca- 
nonchet,  Uncas,  and  others.  Each  of  the  sketches  is  distinct 
in  itself;  and  such  are  the  incidents,  that  many  of  them  have 
much  the  semblance  of  romances,  though  matter  of  veritable 
history.  We  suppose  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  compare 
them  to  tlie  Lives  of  Plutarch  ;  nevertheless,  and  at  the  risk  of 
rebuke,  we  will  say  that  they  have  given  us  as  much  pleasure 
as  ever  did  the  Boeotian's  works.  Philopoemen  was  not  half  so 
good  a  general  as  Little  Turtle ;  for  his  troops  were  disciplined 
before  he  brought  them  into  action,  and  we  doubt  strongly  that 
he  ever  contended  with  a  foe  like  '  Mad  Anthony'  Wayne.  If 
Theseus  had  tried  his  hand  on  an  army  of  American  regulars 
and  backwoodsmen,  as  Tecumseh  did,  instead  of  on  the  mino- 
taur  and  other  monsters,  it  is  questional:)le  if  he  would  have 
lived  to  rule  in  Athens.  We  think  that,  their  advantages,  their 
want  of  education,  and  the  ungovernable  character  of  their  fol- 
lowers being  considered,  Tecumseh,  Pontiac,  and  Philip  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  names  on  the  page  of  histo- 
ry. They  were  sagacious  and  far-seeing  in  policy  ;  wise  and 
eloquent  in  council,  and  bold  in  battle;  and  all  this  without  any 
adventitious  helps  ;  for  they  owed  nothing  to  teaching  or  exam- 
ple. Indeed,  we  see  not  but  that,  in  other  circumstances.  Red 
Jacket  might  have  divided  the  house  with  Pitt  or  Fox,  and  Pon- 
tiac have  added  as  much  splendor  and  dignity  to  a  throne  as 
Louis  le  Grand. 

They  were  not  of  us  :  their  names,  their  deeds,  and  their  re- 
nown add  nothing  to  the  sum  of  our  national  glory.  They  are 
gone,  and  "  who  sliall  take  their  place  among  their  people  ?" 
Nay,  their  very  people  are  on  the  verge  of  annihilation.     The 
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fires  of  a  thousand  council-hearths  are  out ;  the  print  of  the 
mocasin  has  vanished  from  a  thousand  hills ;  the  strong 
arm,  and  the  blade  it  wielded,  are  dust  alike.  Those  who 
remain,  to  use  the  language  of  a  very  distinguished  cliief,  •'  can 
only  weep  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  race."  Their  ancient 
possessions  are  now  ours.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  wdiether  this  result  of  their  wars  is  to  be  re- 
gretted or  not,  or  whether  tlie  wrong  of  their  expulsion — for  a 
wn'ong  it  certainly  was — was  permitted  only  with  a  view  to  an 
ultimate  greater  good.  Perhaps,  it  is  better  that  the  land  w^hich 
once  supported  individuals  should  be  made  to  maintain  hun- 
dreds ;  perhaps  savages  have  no  right  to  more  ground  than  they 
can  actually  occupy.  It  is  certainly  far  pleasanter  to  look  upon 
a  numerous  Christian  population  than  upon  a  scanty  horde 
of  superstitious  barbarians.  Whether  the  change  could  not 
have  been  effected  by  milder  means,  and  whether  the  barbari- 
ans could  not  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
divine  truth,  is  another  question.  But  we  owe  the  noble  sava- 
ges, whose  places  we  have  usurped,  all  the  reparation  we  can 
make — that  their  memories  should  not  be  buried  in  tlie  graves 
wdiere  their  bodies  moulder :  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  for  it  should 
not  appear  that  our  fathers  contended  with  unworthy  foes. 
They  were  savage,  they  were  ruthless ;  but  tliey  fought  for 
freedom ;  and  standing  as  we  do,  within  sight  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
we  cannot  blame  them.  Their  schemes  failed,  but,  as  our  au- 
thor says,  "  none  the  less  credit  should  for  that  reason  be  allow- 
ed to  theii'  motives  or  their  efforts.  They  were  still  statesmen, 
though  the  communities  over  which  their  influence  was  exerted, 
w^ere  composed  of  red  men,  instead  of  white.  They  were  still 
patriots,  though  they  fought  only  for  wild  lands  and  wild  liber- 
ty. Indeed,  it  is  these  very  circumslances  that  make  these  very 
efforts,  and  especially  the  extraordinary  degree  of  success  v»diicli 
attended  them,  the  more  honorable  and  the  more  signal." 

Our  author  rather  favors,  we  think,  a  common  error  con- 
cerning Indian  oratory.  It  is,  he  says,  "  generally  pointed,  di- 
rect, undisguised,  unpolished  ;  but  forcible  in  expression  and 
deUvery,  brilliant  in  flashes  of  imagery,  and  naturally  animated 
with  graphic  touches  of  humor,  pathos,  and  sententious  decla- 
ration of  high-toned  principle."  Similar  commendations  may 
be  found  in  other  places,  from  which  we  infer,  decidedly,  that 
Mr.  Thatcher  has  not  been  personally  acquainted  w4th  Indians. 
It  was  a  natural  mistake,  that,  after  reading  the  speeches  of 
Garangula,  Tecumseh,  Logan,  and  Red  Jacket,  he  should  sup- 
pose that  Indian  oratory,  gener^ally,  resembles  theirs.  Howev- 
er, nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Most  Indian  speeches 
*4 
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have  no  one  of  the  characteristics  he  ascribes  to  them,  as  we 
well  know  by  the  painful  remembrance  of  no  inconsiderable 
number.  They  arc,  generally,  the  most  wearisome,  im- 
pertinent trials  of  patience  that  can  be  imagined  ;*and,  what  is 
worse,  they  are  scarcely  intelligible.  The  ordinary  discourse  of 
Indians  is  plain,  direct  to  the  point,  like  that  of  other  people  ; 
but  when  a  chief  has  a  speech  to  make,  he  studies  it  a  long 
wliile  l^eforehand,  and,  when  he  delivers  it,  envelopes  his  mean- 
ing in  a  cloud  of  metaphor,  parable,  and  impertinence ;  so  as  to 
puzzle  his  hearers,  and  often  himself.  The  most  ordinary  con- 
ception, even  a  demand  for  a  glass  of  whiskey,  comes  forth  in 
a  trope.  Such  speeches  are  harder  to  endure  than  a  fourth-of- 
.Tuly  or  dinner-table  oration.  The  interpreters  themselves  can- 
not always  understand  what  they  are  requested  to  translate,  or 
rather,  make  meaning  out  of  no  meaning.  Tliis  abominable 
practice  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  which  has  been  boldly  ex- 
pressed by  some  authors,  that  each  tribe  has  two  languages,  one 
for  ordinary  use  and  the  other  for  holidays.  Occasionally,  a 
speaker  appears  whose  natural  good  sense  breaks  through  the 
bonds  of  an  aljsurd  custom,  and  he  speaks  as  if  all  the  eloquence 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  concentrated  in  him.  Such  a  man 
was  Garangula  ;  such  Logan  is  said  to  have  been.  But  the 
general  fact,  that  good  speakers  do  not  more  abound  among  In- 
dians than  whites,  remains  unaltered.  Perhaps,  indeed,  by  '  ora- 
tory' our  author  means  only  what  is  emphatically  such, — in  other 
words,  eloquence. 

We  could  W'ish  that  Mr.  Thatcher  had  furnished  some  notice 
of  the  Muscogees,  or  Creeks,  in  his  volumes.  Their  Jii^tory,  cer- 
tainly, merited  his  pains,  though  their  biography  be  not,  indeed, 
so  full  as  might  be  wished.  No  speech  we  have  ever  l|eard  or  read, 
equalled  that  of  the  celebrated  Wetherford  to  General  Jackson, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Horse  Shoe.  "  You  may  w^ell  speak  so 
to  me  now,"  he  replied  to  the  harsh  address  of  the  general, 
"  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  have  answered  you.  I  have 
no  choice  now — even  hope  is  departed.  Once  I  could  cheer 
my  warriors  to  battle,  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  They 
can  no  longer  hear  my  voice — their  bones  are  whitening  at 
Talladega,  Tallushatches,  Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  I  have 
not  surrendered  thoughtlessly.  While  a  chance  of  success  re- 
mained, I  never  left  my  post,  or  asked  for  peace.  But  njy  war- 
riors are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  myself. 

Those  who  would  still  hold  out,  can  only  be  actuated  by  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  they  must  not  and  shall  not 
sacrifice  the  last  renmant  of  their  country."  We  are  sorry  that 
we  have  not  room  foi"  the  whole  of  this  chivalrous  and  pathetic 
aldress. 
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The  Creek  declaration  of  rights,  in  1739,  is  no  less  pointed 
and  forcible.  "  This  country,"  it  says,  "  does  by  ancient  right 
belong  to  the  Creek  nation,  who  have  maintained  possession  of 
the  said  right  against  all  opposers  by  war,  and  can  show  heaps 
of  the  bones  of  the  enemies  slain  by  them  in  defence  of  the  said 
lands."  [Nota  Bene :  Georgia  did  not  then  declare  the  said 
right  a  right  of  occupancy.) 

Our  author  might  have  told,  too,  how  M'Intosh  sold  the  be- 
loved homesteads  of  his  people,  in  1824,  by  a  treaty  which  even 
those  who  profited  by  it  acknowledged  to  be  illegal.  The  vil- 
lainy of  M'Intosh,  and  the  ignorance  and  avarice  of  the  com- 
missioners, would  have  furnished  forth  another  good  page. 
Afterwards,  the  tribe  he  had  betrayed  adjudged  him  to  death,  as 
a  traitor,  in  solemn  council,  and  he  suti'ered  accordingly.  In 
the  controversy  that  afterwards  ensued  between  the  United 
States,  Georgia,  and  the  Creeks,  Little  Prince  and  Hopoithle- 
yoehola  proved  themselves  equal  in  some  respects  to  any  of  the 
chiefs  Mr.  Thatcher  has  commemorated.  Any  civilized  peo- 
ple may  be  challenged  to  show  abler  diplomatic  papers  ttian 
were  prepared  .by  these  two  savages — but  no ;  tbey  were  not 
savages — the  title  rather  belongs  to  those  who  oppressed  them. 
However,  they  could  neither  read,  write,  or  speak  English. 

We  have  mentioned  this  matter,  not  as  blaming  Mr.  Thatch- 
er, but  because  we  think  the  Lives  will  go  through  more  than 
one  edition,  and  hope  he  will  take  the  hint  we  have  thus  given 
hiiMf  so  far  as  consistent  with  his  biographical  plan.  We  should 
do  him  injustice  were  we  to  conclude  without  saying  that  it  must 
have  cost  him  immense  labor  to  prepare  this  work.  So  much 
scattered  were  his  materials,  so  many  were  the  authorities  he  has ' 
been  obliged  to  consult,  and  so  rare  are  the  books,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  either  of  his  manuscript  or  living  sources  of  information, — 
that  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  to  us  how  he  has  been  able 
to  get  them  together.  He  has,  moreover,  been  very  careful  in 
his  selection  and  arrangement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  accorded  these  volumes  much 
less  blame  than  praise,  and  indeed,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  have  found  material  fliult  with  them.  The  errors  are  very 
trifling,  and  may  easily  be  corrected.  In  fine,  we  heartily 
recommend  the  book.  Mr.  Thatcher  will  deserve  to  be  num- 
numbered  anaong  the  benefactors  of  American  literature,  though 
he  should  never  write  another  line.  He  has  supplied  an  abso- 
lute want  in  the  history  of  our  country.  If  there  is  any  part  of 
his  book  that  is  better  than  the  rest,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  either 
the  history  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  Pontiac,  of  Tecumseh,  or  of 
Red  Jacket. 
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Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins,  Pastor 
of  the  third  Congregational  Church  in  Portland,  Maine. 
Poitland  :  A  Shirley.     1S32.     pp.  407. 

The  design  of  preaching  the  Gospel  is,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  holiness  in  the  world.  We  have  heard  of  ministers  who,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  their  hearers  had  become  pious,  relinquish- 
ed their  pastoral  charge.  They  seemed  to  forget,  that  the  ex- 
isting amount  of  holiness  may  be  increased  by  the  edification  of 
Christians,  as  well  as  by  the  conversion  of  sinners.  The  meth- 
od in  which  preaching  conduces  to  its  great  end  is,  the  applica- 
tion of  divine  truth  to  the  heart.  The  Holy  Ghost  makes  his 
revealed  doctrines  the  food  that  animates,  sustains,  and  strength- 
ens the  pious  soul.  How  shall  humility  be  deepened,  if  not  b}^ 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  deep  wickedness  of  the  heart } 
How  shall  love  to  God  and  faith  in  C-hrist  be  increased,  if  not 
by  clear  elucidations  of  the  lovely  character  of  God  and  the 
sufficiency  of  tlie  atonement  of  Christ  ? 

If  then  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  tlie  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  must  be  applied  before  they  can  be  useful  to  the  heart,  it 
becomes  a  momentous  question, — how  shall  they  be  applied? 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  application  of  truth  is  difl'erent  from 
the  application  of  arguments  for  truth.  There  is  a  j^hi/osoph- 
ical  style  of  writing  on  religious  subjects,  well  adapted  to  the 
study,  but  miserably  to  the  pulpit.  Every  proposition  is  stated 
abstractly,  and  proved  by  arguments  sometimes  as  intricaTfe  as 
the  proposition  itself.  Sermons  thus  written  may  be  called  full 
of  matter  and  solid,  (heavy  they  indeed  are)  but  they  are  not 
instructive  to  the  bulk  of  their  hearers.  They  may  contain 
much  truth,  but  not  for  them  who  are  doomed  to  sit  and  sleep 
under  their  delivery.  The  moral  sun  does  not  shine,  because 
there  are  so  many  misty  arguments  before  it. 

There  is  a  biblical  style  of  preaching  which,  in  a  similar 
manner,  substitutes  the  exhibition  of  proof  for  the  exhibition  of 
doctrine.  Wliat  truth,  important  in  its  practical  tendencies, 
may  not  be  established  satisfactorily  to  a  conuuon  audience,  by 
the  citation  of  six  or  eight  pertinent  and  plain  texts  ?  Some 
preachers,  however,  nuist  cite  all  the  passages  which  are  possi- 
bly relev^ant  to  their  theme,  and  intersperse  them  with  critical 
and  hermeneutical  remarks.  They  lose  by  this  method  the 
attention  of  their  hearers ;  for  attention  will  not  be  given  to 
needless  ratiocination,  and  they  preclude  the  practical  benefit 
of  their  subject.  They  exhaust  their  strength,  not  in  building 
the  house,  but  in  preparing  unnecessary  pillars  for  its  support. 

Preachers  ought  to  remember,  that  if  they  live  as  they  should, 
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their  own  characters  will  recommend  to  many  minds  the  state- 
ments which  they  make,  and  that  to  many  other  minds,  their 
statements,  if  correct,  will  recommend  themselves.  Tliere  is  a 
beauty  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  a  simj^licity  and  harmo- 
ny like  that  of  the  planetary  system.  These  qualities  constitute 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrii;es,  and  cause,  in  the 
popular  mind,  an  intuitive  confidence  in  their  truth.  When 
the  preacher's  simple  enunciation  of  his  proposition  secures  the 
assent  of  his  audience,  why  shall  he,  we  do  not  say  introduce, 
but  prolong  an  argument  upon  it '?  Why  shall  he  "  explain 
upon  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it,"  and  dilate  upon  objections 
previously  unknown,  and,  without  his  suggestion,  remaining 
miknown  forever  ?  Often  does  the  preacher,  bidding  farewell 
to  good  judgement,  direct  his  people's  attention  more  strongly  to 
the  ditficulties  with  which  learned  sinners  have  incumbered  a 
truth,  than  he  does  to  the  truth  itself;  and  thus  he  generates 
distrust  or  open  disbelief,  where  before  there  had  been  implicit 
faith. 

We  stated  that  the  application  of  divine  truth  to  the  heart  is 
a  diff'erent  thing  from  the  application  of  arguments  for  this 
truth.  Is  there  no  difference  between  preparing  a  medicine  by 
chemical  admixtures,  and  actually  administering  it  when  pre- 
pared }  Argumentation,  however,  in  its  proper  place,  as  means 
to  an  end,  is  indispensably  important  for  the  preacher,  and  it  is 
only  the  excessive  and  inappropriate  use  of  it  which  we  con- 
demn. How  can  truth  be  applied  to  tlie  heart,  unless  it  be  be- 
lieved by  the  intellect?  Although  an  audience  may  be  con- 
vinced that  a  doctrine  is  correct  without  l^eing  affected  by  the 
doctrine,  they  cannot  be  properly  affected  by  it  without  being 
previously  convinced.  Argument,  used  as  subsidiary  to  the 
practical  application  of  doctrine,  is  necessary,  not  only  for  those 
independent,  inquisitive  minds,  which  love  to  doubt  or  to  deny 
their  teacher's  assertions,  but  also  for  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  believe  on  authority.  If  men  be  encouraged  to  yield  their 
opinions  to  the  guidance  of  others,  they  will  be  the  prey  of  cun- 
ning imposters,  and  will  be  liable  to  he  seduced  into  ruinous 
error.  Those  churches  are  the  most  firmly  barricadoed  against 
heresy,  which  unite  with  appropriate  feelings  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  reasons  for  their  faith. 

Among  a  large  proportion  of  our  clergy  the  danger  is,  not 
that  there  will  be  too  much,  but  too  little  argument.  To  preach 
truth  lilainly,  is,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  to  advance  the 
most  familiar  ideas  in  the  most  famihar  manner ;  to  sink  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  a  discourse  to  a  levil  with  the  cus- 
tomary thoughts  and  expressions  of  its  hearers.     It  is  deemed 
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necessary  that  addresses  to  children  embody  none  but  children's 
thoughts,  and  be  clothed  in  none  but  children's  style.  The 
application  of  truth  to  the  heart,  however,  does  not  require  such 
a  degradation  of  the  pulpit.  To  retail  common-places  from  the 
preacb.er's  throne,  or  to  deliver  as  grave  discourses  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  is  any  thing,  rather  than  "  feeding  the  flock"  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  ministers  overseers — lather 
than  giving  "  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due  season."  It  is 
any  thing,  rather  than  a  proper  presentation  of  the  majesty  and 
spirituality  of  truth.  There  is  in  the  doctiines  of  the  Bible 
something  that  is  commanding  and  elevating ;  something  that 
rebukes  sensuality,  and  mortifies  the  uninquisitive,  indolent 
soul.  If  those  who  are  daily  occupied  with  the  labor  of  their 
hands,  and  whose  minds  are  engrossed  in  the  tempting  and 
sordid  interests  of  time  and  flesh,  find  that  the  Sabbath  presents 
to  them  nothing  intellectual,  that  the  sacred  desk  accommodates 
itself  to  their  drowsiness,  and  that  the  Bible  is  treated  by  the  min- 
ister as  a  book  of  trite  sayings,  will  they  feel  a  becoming  rev- 
erence for  the  institutions  of  religion,  an  appropriate  awe  in  view 
of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  religious  doctrine  ?  The  attempt 
to  make  truth  plain,  by  leanness  of  thought  and  tameness  of 
style,  gives  a  sad  misrepresentation  of  the  very  nature  of  divine 
truth,  and  converts  that  which  properly  is  the  "  wisdom  and 
power  of  God"  into  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men.  We 
often  hear  it  said,  '  A  preacher  should  be  one  among  his  peo- 
ple ;'■ — how  then,  we  ask,  is  he  to  go  before^  and  lead  the  way  ? 
Whatever  he  may  be,  as  the  man,  he  should,  as  the  preacher, 
be  above  his  people,  so  that  they  may  look  up  to  him,  and  re- 
spect the  "  gracious  words  which  come  from  his  lips."  He 
should  not  indeed  overtop  the  comprehension  of  his  auditors ; 
for  if  a  man  is  out  of  sight,  he  can  no  more  be  the  leader  of  the 
throng,  than  if  he  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  it ;  but  he 
should  store  the  popular  mind  with  veio  ideas,  enforce  doctrine 
with  new  arguments,  and  array  his  instructions  in  language, 
which,  wliile  ]:)erfectly  transparent,  shall  give  the  pulpit  an  ele- 
vation above  the  shop.  Hearers  will  I)e  Ijetter  pleased  with  an 
instructive  discourse,  enriched  with  felicitous  illustration,  than 
with  a  meagre  harangue,  bo  adapted  to  their  capacities  that  any 
man  or  woman  among  them  might  give  the  same.  They 
deem  it  a  reflection  on  their  understanding,  for  a  minister  to 
address  them,  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  continuous  thought 
and  enlarged  ideas.  Some  men — Dr.  Payson  for  one — have 
preached  to  seamen  in  the  seamen's  own  style ;  but  their  ser- 
mons have  never  been  so  acceptable  to  members  of  the  nautical 
profession  as  to  landsmen,  who  were  interested  with  the  novelty 
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of  the  nautical  phrases.  Sailors  love  to  be  considered  men,  and 
to  be  addressed  as  if  they  were  capable  of  understanding  the 
language  of  men.  And  with  regard  to  the  intelligibleness  of 
pure  and  chaste  style,  it  is  notorious,  that  although  the  provin- 
cialisms of  one  province  are  obscure  to  its  neighbors,  and  the 
technical  terms  of  one  profession  are  jargon  to  other  professions, 
yet  all  who  speak  English  can  understand  the  pure  and  stand- 
ard English  better  than  that  which  is  corrupt ;  and  even  those 
who  use  a  low  and  barbarous  phraseology  are  better  pleased 
with  their  ]}7'eacher  when  he  uses,  if  he  does  it  skillfully,  the 
elevated  and  refined. 

The  taste  of  the  present  day  is  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the 
faithful  application  of  religious  doctrines,  by  its  demand  for  high 
excitement.  The  cautions  which  good  men  have  given  against 
metaphysical  preaching,  instead  of  being  applied,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  to  the  irrelevant  and  excessive  use  of  abstract 
argument,  have  been  by  some  ministers  applied  to  all  didactic 
discourse,  and  have  been  perverted  to  justify  incessant  exhorta- 
tion. Some  have  accordingly  crowded  their  sermons  with  strik- 
ing antitheses,  bold  appeals,  and  startling  metaphors.  They 
have  aimed  at  effect  upon  the  animal  passions.  Thunderings 
have  been  heard  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  lightnings  have 
flashed,  but  no  law  has  been  j)rom,nlgated.  What  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  Giddiness  and  effer^^escence  of  feeling  ;  im- 
patient, blazing  zeal  among  certain  classes  of  the  people  ;  and 
among  other  classes  disgust  and  contempt.  Is  the  high  reli- 
gious excitement  which  this  preaching  produces,  healthful?  Is 
it  religion  7  When  the  populace  give  the  reins  to  their  animal 
nature,  and  listen  in  a  crowded  house  to  the  impassioned  dis- 
course of  one  whose  imagination  carries  captive  his  judgement, 
do  we  see  among  them  that  humility,  that  meekness,  that  calm 
submission  and  considerate  love,  whicli  are  the  essence  of  true 
piety  ?  Is  this  inflammation  of  their  feelings  sufficiently  une- 
quivocal to  compensate  for  the  alienation  of  heart  and  loss  of 
confidence  that  such  preaching  occasions  among  contemplative 
men  ?  Is  not  the  excitement  as  evanescent  as  it  is  high  7  Men 
may  "  tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;"  but  will  they  not  at  last  expe- 
rience the  want  of  some  solid  sustenance? 

It  is  doubtless  the  fact,  that  those  preachers  who  devote  the 
body  of  their  discourses  to  passionate  appeals,  and  stir  up  all 
their  powers  in  boisterous  and  vehement  exhortations,  will  soon 
produce  satiety.  The  human  constitution  cannot  be  stimulat- 
ed too  much ;  it  wall  cry  for  the  "  sincere  milk,"  or  the  "  strong 
meat."  The  play  of  the  passions  fatigues  the  soul,  and  unless 
the  soul's  appropriate  food  be  administered,  it  becomes  unable  to 
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endure  farther  excitement.  This  style  of  preaching,  which  for 
a  few  months  may  please  and  animate  a  liearer,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  these  months  will  leave  him  listless  and  stupid ;  his 
moral  sensibilities  worn  out,  his  taste  vitiated,  his  conscience 
blunted.  It  not  only  injures  the  health  of  the  minister,  for  a 
man  can  sustain  three  hours  of  close  study  better  than  one 
hour  of  the  fermenting  and  outpouring  of  feeling  ;  it  materially  . 
injures  his  infiaence.  He  is  frequently  betrayed  into  extrava- 
gancies of  expression,  and  acquires  the  character  of  a  hyperbol- 
ical writer.  His  hearers  establish  it  as  a  principle  that  they 
must  receive  his  remarks  with  deduction,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  address,  where  no  representation  can  exceed  the  truth, 
there  they  make  their  allowances !  and  ward  from  their  con- 
sciences many  a  reproof  by  the  thought  that  their  reprover  does 
not  mean  what  he  says;  that  he  is  excited;  and  when  he 
becomes  more  sober,  will  speak  more  rationally  !  This  is  in- 
deed a  degradation  of  pulpit  oratory  ;  a  7nelancholy  degrada- 
tion. A  vast  amount  of  protitable  truth  is  tin'own  away  by  the 
hearers  among  the  rubbish  of  fanatical  vagaries,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  the  preacher's  strength  is  wasted  througli  the  gene- 
ral suspicion,  honestly  entertained,  of  his  extravagance.  AVe 
have  listened  to  a  man  of  common  plain  sense,  of  calm  and 
collected  address,  and  have  seen  his  audience  melted  by  his 
honest  animadversions.  The  bare  thought,  that  he  uttered 
the  dictates  of  his  deliberate  judgement,  and  did  not  calculate 
on  leaving  room  for  his  hearers  to  limit  and  qualify  his  mean- 
ing, gave  an  influence  to  every  word.  We  have  watched  this 
same  audience  when  they  listened  to  a  gifted,  fervid,  bold  de- 
claimer.  They  were  dehghted  and  amused  by  liis  vehemence 
of  gesticulation,  and  sonorous  periods,  and  splendid  imagery ; 
they  were  amused  !  and  they  wondered  at  his  power  ;  but  they 
did  noi  feel  his  power ;  they  regarded  his  most  weighty  denun- 
ciations as  rhetorical ;  and  if  eloquence  consists  in  adapting  a 
discourse  to  its  end,  our  plain  man  was  far  more  elotiuent  than 
our  orator.  And  so  it  is.  With  a  soul  wrought  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  excitement,  the  preacher  attempts  to  raise  his  hear- 
ers to  a  similar  height ;  if  he  will  proceed  calndy  and  gradually, 
he  may  succeed  ;  but  by  violent  expression  and  startling  ges- 
ture, he  breaks  the  thread  on  which  his  audience  hang,  and 
they  fall,  not  to  rise  again,  but  to  look  up  and  stare,  and  smile 
at  his  sallies  and  flights.  Is  this  the  application  of  truth  to  the 
heart  1  Or  is  it  ral^her  a  flourishing  of  tiie  sword  over  the  heart 
and  Iread  ? 

Tlie  Sermons  of  ?,li-.  Jenkins  we  can  cheerfully  recommend 
for  their  freedom  from  the  several  faults  to  which  we  have  advert- 
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ed.  We  discover  in  tlieni  no  fine-spun  tliread  of  metaphysics 
which  it  were  irksome  for  his  hearers  to  unravel ;  neither  do 
we  discover  those  common-place  remarks  and  hackneyed 
phrases  which  so  soon  cloy  the  attention  of  an  auditory.  There 
is  a  repleteness  of  original,  thought,  and  a  copiousness  of  style 
which  interest  and  instruct.  Few  hearers  would  rise  from  his 
pulpit  performances  without  an  addition  to  their  stock  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  introductions  to  his  discourses  are  per- 
haps too  rich,  and  give  too  much  promise  of  valuable  sequels. 
We  discover  in  the  volume  no  straining  after  pompous  periods, 
nor  wild  chace  for  imusual  images.  A  sick  man  can  read  it 
without  weariness,  and  a  nervous  man  without  feverish  excite- 
ment. There  is  an  accuracy  of  judgement  and  a  practical 
good  sense  pervading  it,  which,  to  an  excitable  communit}",  are 
as  necessary  as  the  ballast  to  a  ship. 

We  have  great  reason  to  fear  that,  under  the  rliapsodical 
style  of  preaching  on  which  we  have  commented,  there  are 
many  spurious  and  illusive  conversions.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise? The  mind  of  an  unlettered  hearer  is  highly  excited. 
Can  it  long  endure  such  excitement  ?  It  will  relapse.  From 
\aolent  agitation  it  will,  exhausted,  sink  into  calmness.  Here 
is  a  change :  and  the  expression  "  1  have  experienced  a 
change,"  is  Avith  many  minds  tantamount  to  the  expression,  "  I 
have  been  converted.''  Was  there  not  frequently  a  change  in 
king  Saul?  Does  not  the  pendulum  swing  to  the  two  ex- 
tremes?— The  bearer,  perceiving  that  his  agitation  has  subsid- 
ed, and  imagining  that  the  subsidence  is  conversion,  is  filled 
with  gratitude  ;  and  what  sinner  would  not  ]3e,  when  he  be- 
lieved that  a.  great  Governor  had  given  him  a  ^^  pearl  of 
great  price."  Though  ingratitude  is  necessarily  sinful,  grati- 
tude is  not  necessarily  holy.  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toircird  me"  is  all  that  is  said  by  the 
deluded  pretender ;  while  in  order  to  make  compensation  for 
the  grace  which  he  dreams  of  having  received,  he  performs 
cheerfully  many  duties.  He  begins  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to 
pray,  and  to  impart  of  his  substance  to  charitable  objects,  and 
to  exliort  sinners,  and  reluike  Christians,  and  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  Deity  with  the  sciupulosity  and  the  spirit  of  the 
devoted  Hindoo.  The  developements  of  his  selfish  feeling  are 
similar  to  the  developements  of  holy  feeling ;  his  Christian 
friends,  his  Pastor,  are  deceived  ;  he  is  admitted  to  the  visible 
church,  and  his  salvation,  in  his  own  view,  is  made  sure.  But 
all  his  rehgion  is  a  mere  mercantile  religion,  so  much  for  so 
much.  Barter,  however,  has  little  affinity  to  grace.  Oli  how 
many  souls  have  been  inveigled  into  ruin  by  the  plausible  ap- 
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pearances  of  a  selfish  gratitude  !  irretrievably  lost^by  mistaking 
tlie  sinking  of  nature  after  an  excessive  stimulation,  for  that 
peace  of  mind  which  the  world  can  not  give  ! 

A  man  of  that  considerate,  discriminating  intellect  which 
Mr.  Jenlvins  possessed,  could  not  but  fear  the  consequences  of 
the  torrent  of  popular  feeling  which  is  sometimes  set  in  niotion 
by  rhapsodical  preachers.  He  endeavored  to  raise  landmarks, 
by  which  the  true  and  safe  channel  may  be  ascertained  exact- 
ly. In  his  Sermons  on  the  Character  of  the  Unrenewed,  tlie 
Results  and  Uses  of  the  Fact  of  Human  Depravity,  the  Repen- 
tance of  Judas,  and  a  Characteristic  of  true  Faith,  we  discover 
many  passages  of  sterling  worth,  in  their  application  to  the 
genuineness  of  conversions.     We  make  a  few  extracts. 

"  The  change"  from  sin  to  hohness  "  does  not  consist  in  tiie  mere  substitu- 
tion of  one  set  of  motives  and  creeds  for  another.  If  it  did,  there  would  be 
nothing  marvellous  in  the  achievement  of  such  a  change.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  change  the  apeculative  views  of  men.  A  proud  man  of  the 
world  can  readilv  be  made  a  spiritually  proud  professor  of  religion.  A  man 
of  naturally  violent  temper  cm  easily  be  converted  into  a  fiery  and  rash  zeal- 
ot of  some  religious  party.  The  gay  triflers  that  move  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion can,  without  any  dithculty,  and  with  scarcely  any  change,  be  made  the 
busy  retailers  of  religious  gossip — the  busv  actors  in  the  world  of  religious 
romance  and  dissipation.  And  such  conversions,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  are 
remarkably  numerous  in  this  age  of  religious  profession,  of  religious  talk,  and 
of  religions  controversy.  But  ah  !  this  is  not  religion  ; — this  is  not  to  be  horn 
of  God  ; — this  is  not  to  be  a  nciD  creature  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  make  the  car- 
nal mind  to  love  God,  to  love  his  Jaw  though  it  condeinii  him,  to  love  his  holij 
sovereignty,  to  love  his  methods  of  saving  mercy, — to  bring  such  a  mind  to 
loathe  itself,  to  hate  sin,  to  tread  the  world  under  foot,  to  pant  after  God,',to 
aspire  after  nothing  but  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ ; — with  man  this  is  veri- 
ly impossible  ; — and  yet,  nothing  short  of  this  is  regeneration." 

Tiie  follov/ing  remarks  indicate  the  same  cautious  spirit,  and 
are  peculiarly  valuable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  reli- 
gious Revival. 

"  The  spiritual  believer  7viil  not  he  precipitate  in  forming  and  expressing  his 

opinion,  of  the  religious  character  of  others." '•  He  knows,  that  to  become  a 

child  of  God  involves  an  exceedingly  great  alteration  in  the  inherent  bias 
and  relish  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  to  fail  to  become  such  is  a  greater  calamity 
than  the  loss  of  existence.  Knowing  this,  and  loving  and  desiring  the  salva- 
tion ot  the  souls  of  his  fellow  sinners,  with  trembling  caution  will  he  let  the 
influence  of  his  opinion  go  to  excite  or  confirm  a  hope  in  the  breast  of  one  of 
his  fellow  innnortais.  He  will  think  of  the  tremendous  responsibleness  at- 
tached to  the  influence  of  such  an  opinion.  It  is  not  the  cherishing  of  an 
innoccMit  persuasion  in  his  own  bosom.  It  may  be  the  sending  of  a  soul  to 
the  judgement  without  being  pardoned  and  renewed.  It  may  be  fixing  the 
seal  of  perdition  upon  an  immortal  mind.  It  may  be  giving  one  a  hope  which 
will  speedily  terminate  in  everlasting  despair.  However  reluctant  therefore 
he  may  be  to  protract  the  anguish  of  a  sinner,  oppressed  and  burdened  with 
a  consciousness  of  guilt;  unwilling  as  he  may  well  be  to  destroy  the  hope  of 
one  who  has  truly  submitted  to  the  terms  of  salvation  through  Christ,  he 
would  rather  do  this, — oh  !  he  would  rather  send  every  broken-hearted  sin- 
ner who  is  liable  to  be  directed  by  his  decision  all  the  way  through  life  in 
hopeless  sorrow,  tlian  be  the  occasion  of  encouraging  one  in  a  hope  that  must 
prove  ruinous."     pp.  23G,  237. 
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The  volume  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  we  think,  exhibits  a  happy  spec- 
imen of  the  proper  use  of  the  imagination  in  popular  ser- 
mons. His  taste  being  deUcate  and  correct,  his  reason  being 
steady  and  sound,  the  fancy  could  not  but  be  chastened.  In 
his  Discourse  "  On  Spring,"  and  in  that  preached  on  occasion 
of  the  memorable  avalanche  at  the  White  Hills,  in  August,  182(3, 
we  see  that  his  imaginative  powers  were  active,  and  yet  by  se- 
vere discipline  sobered.  There  are  in  these,  and  indeed  in 
all  his  sermons,  an  occasional  nervousness  of  style,  a  felicitous 
mode  of  quotation  from  the  Scriptiu^es,  a  pungency  of  appeal, 
and  a  train  of  original  judicious  remark,  which  commend  them 
alike  to  the  "  man  of  feeling"  and  "  to  the  man  of  thought,"' 
and  invite,  as  few  sermons  do,  to  repeated  perusals. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  brevity  of  our  Author's  dis- 
courses.    Dr.  Pope,   speaking  of  Barrow  his  intimate  personal 
friend,  says,  "  I  can  find  no  fault  to  allege  against  his  charac- 
ter but  this,  he  is  a  little  too  long  in  his  sermons."     Brevity  is 
indeed  the   "  soul   of   pulpit-eloquence,"  as  well  as  of  "  wit." 
Very  few  hearers  will  attend  diligently  to  a  protracted  theologi- 
cal discussion  ;  and  the  few  who  do  attend,  are  so  exluiusted  at 
its  close  that  their  sensibilities  will  not  be  successfully  touched 
by  the  fijial  appeal.     Much  greater  impression  would  be  pro- 
duced,  if  the  introduction  and  argument  of  a  discourse  were 
accurately  adapted  to  the  simple  oliject  of  making  the  soul  im- 
pressible ;  of  uncasing  it  so  that  it   may  be  penetrated  by  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.     But    unless   the   preparatory   parts   are 
brief,  the  soul  will  doubly  shield  itself  against  the  direct  con- 
tact with  truth  ;  and  when  the  sword  smites,  it  smites  not  the 
heart  itself,  but  the  steel  that  covers  it.     Nor  should  the  appli- 
eation  of  a  discoiuse  be  protracted.     Men  "are  jealous   of  pro- 
longed appeals  to  their  sensitive  nature,  and  suspect  the  pieach- 
er  of  a  design  to   display,  ostentatiously,  the  power  which  he 
has  obtained  over  them.     Besides,  "  tears  dry  fast,"  and  he  who 
speaks  a  passion  into  existence  by  a  few  words,  will  kill  the  same 
passion  by  a  few  more.     After  the  attention  is  aroused  and  ob- 
stacles are  removed,  then  let  the  subject  of  discourse  be  applied 
to  the  heart,  and  produce  its  own  effect.     This  is  the  mode  of 
our  author.     No  attempts  does  he  make  to  influence  the  feel- 
ings by  interjections  and  exclamations ;  nor  does  he  beg  fiom 
his  hearers  a  good  effect  of  his  discourse  by  those  conmion,  piti- 
ful expressions,  "  Oh  do  feel  this  subject  !"     "  Be  persuaded  to 
feel  it !"     If  a  preacher's  subject,   when  applied  to  the  heart, 
does  not  elicit  the  appropriate  feelings,  they  will  not  be  elicited 
by  his  simple   petition;  and  if  they  are  not  called  forth  by  a 
^rie/ appeal,  they  will  seldom  be  by  a  long  one.     The  blow 
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must  be  struck  at  the  precise  time  ;  and  if  it  have  no  effect  on 
the  iron  when  just  taken  from  the  fire,  will  it  have  any  effect  on 
the  cooled  and  hardened  metal  ?  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
brevity  of  our  author's  discourses,  that  they  leave  their  reader 
desirous  of  reading  more  ;  and  instead  of  fatiguing  him  with 
repetitions,  are  constantly  alluring  him  from  one  topic  to  anoth- 
er until  he  has  finished  the  volume.  Unless  we  mistake  the 
character  of  Christians  in  ordinary  life,  they  will  feel  a  fresh 
interest  at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  discourse,  and  their 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  volume  will,  from  beginning  to 
end,  regularly  increase. 

We  might  mention  some  faults  in  the  rhetorical  and  perhaps 
in  the  theological  character  of  these  sermons  ;  but  there  is  so 
much  more  to  applaud  than  to  condemn,  that  criticism  is  quite 
disarmed.  Those  who  best  knew  their  lamented  author,  most 
deeply  feel,  that  in  losing  him,  the  church  lost  qualities  of 
which  she  had  none  to  spare, — important  at  all  times,  but  pecu- 
liarly so,  at  these  in  which  we  live.  In  the  midst  of  much  in- 
novation, we  needed  his  steadfastness  in  the  faith  ;  in  the  midst 
of  much  enthusiasm,  we  needed  his  deliberation  and  prudence  ; 
in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  visionary  and  delusive,  we  needed 
his  perspicacity,  his  discrimination,  his  faithfulness  in  reproof. 
An  independent  thinker  like  him,  one  who  stood  on  a  stable 
foundation,  at  an  equal  remove  from  inoperative  Orthodox}^  on 
the  one  hand,  and  feverish  excitement  on  the  other,  when  he 
fell,  must  have  fallen  like  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  our  God. 
And  he  has  fallen  ;  a  great  man  in  Israel.  He  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  pulpit,  that  he  may  speak  to  us  from  the 
grave.  "  Even  so,  Father  !  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight." 
He,  and  Payson,  and  Rice,  and  Cornelius,  iDeing  dead,  yet 
speak.  "  Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it."  "  Who- 
so heareth,  let  him  understand." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OF    THE    MORAL    LAW    AND    OF    LIBERTY. 

A  friend  has  sent  us  the  following  Article,  translated  from  the  "Fragmcns 
Philosophiques"  of  Professor  Cousin.  We  are  not  certain  that  we  under- 
stand all  the  speculations  of  the  learned  Professor,  or  that  we  should  entirely 
coincide  with  them  if  we  did  understand  them.  Our  readers  will  be  interest- 
ed to  learn  something  of  his  manner,  and  he  throws  out  some  important 
truths,  especially  in  his  concluding  maxims. 

The  moral  Law  is  addressed  to  the  free  will  alone.  The  moral 
world  is  that  of  liberty.  In  the  free  determination,  in  the  act  de- 
liberated and  willed,  is  the  spiritual  world.  Now  we  do  not  exist 
l3Ut  by  the  continual  action  of  the  will  and  of  libertj^  The  spir- 
itual world  is  then  already,  in  respect  to  us,  upon  this  earth.  We 
live  in  the  bosom  of  two  worlds, — on  the  borders  of  two  empires,  of 
•which  we  are  the  mysterious  union.  To  enter  Heaven,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  Heaven  is 
already  in  the  heart  of  the  free,  good  man  ;  et  coeluvi  bt  virtus, 
says  Lucan.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  active 
and  free  intelligences.  But  what  is  that  determination  of  my 
will,  which  discloses  to  ray  apprehension  this  invisible  world  ? 
Enquire  of  consciousness.  Analyse  your  own  acts  and  feelings  in 
the  discharge  of  duty,  and  Heaven  will  reveal  itself  to  yon  in 
your  own  heart.  It  is  not  by  reasonings  that  we  acquire  the  con- 
viction of  a  spiritual  world ;  it  is  by  a  free  act  of  virtue,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  an  act  of  faith  in  moral  beauty,  and  a 
revelation  to  the  inner  sense,  of  CTod  and  of  Heaven. 

The  sensible  world  acts  upon  me,  and  becomes  the  occasion  of 
my  volition.  My  volition,  in  its  turn,  occasions  a  change  in  the 
sensible  world.  This  is  ordinary  human  life ;  in  which  the  will 
manifests  itself  only  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  outward 
and  sensible  world,  and,  by  such  changes,  the  results  of  its  own 
actings.  But  resolve  that  your  will  shall  find  the  reason  of  its 
actings  in  itself  alone,  and  you  are  already  issuing  from  slavery ; 
your  life  has  begun  to  purify  and  elevate  itself.  Take  one  step 
farther;  resolve  that  the  will  shall  contain  itself  within  itself;  that 
it  shall  act  without  outward  manifestation  ;  that  its  free  determin- 
ations shall  not  go  beyond  the  inner  sanctuary ;  resolve  not  to 
demonstrate  your  volition  by  sensible  effects ;  and  you  are  at  once 
free  from  the  enslavement  of  the  senses,  of  the  material  world ; 
your  life  is  altogether  spiritual ;  you  have  attained  the  source  of 
true  activity  ;  you  are  already  invested  with  the  holy,  the  pure,  the 
divine ;  you  have  an  inward  perception  of  the  divine  life,  which 
*5 
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unfolds  itself  in  your  own.  Thus  to  extricate  one's  self  from  every 
sensible  condition ;  to  will  without  regard  to  the  consequence  of 
our  volition,  independently  of  all  antecedent  and  of  all  consequent : 
to  fold  back  one's  determinations  upon  themselves ;  this  is  true  lib- 
erty, the  beginning  of  eternity.  Men  may  speak  of  liberty,  of 
holiness,  of  purity ;  but  he  uses  words  without  meaning,  who  is 
not  himself  set  free.  Christianitj^  tells  us,  no  man  can  attain  the 
consciousness  of  eternal  life,  but  by  renouncing  the  world,  and  all 
its  ends.  Then  faith  in  the  Eternal  takes  up  its  abode  within  us. 
In  the  beautiful  metaphor  of  the  C4ospel,  we  must  die,  and  be  born 
again,  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Philosophy  gives  us  the  same  view  of  the  soul.  Hov/  can  that 
man,  whose  will  is  bound  by  the  world  of  sense,  believe  in  holiness 
and  another  life  ?  Men  believe  an  eternity  or  disbelieve  it,  through 
prejudice.  The  reform  of  philosophy  must  be  preceded  by  the  re- 
form of  the  life.  The  light  of  intellect  is  but  darkness,  without 
the  light  of  virtue. 

The  indefinite  and  eternal  will  reveals  itself  to  us  in  our  con- 
science, in  the  supreme  command,  /u-e  righteousli/ ;  and  the  hu- 
man, individual  iviU  coincides  and  blends  with  the  infinite  will,  in 
freely  obeying  its  injunction.  God  has  brought  himself  down 
to  man,  in  the  law  of  duty ;  man  elevates  hhriself  to  God,  by  in- 
ward sirbmission  to  this  law.  Here  is  the  great  mj'stery  of  eter- 
nity disclosing  itself  to  humanity,  and  of  humanity  "  clothed  up- 
on" with  eternity.  Man  is  wholly  v^-ithin  this  mystery.  Morality 
then  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  and  the  true  light  dwells  in  the 
darkness  of  the  free,  voluntary  active  cnergj-. 

Here  is  a  law  of  conscience  indisputable,  and  at  the  same  time 
simple  and  indivisible :  Do  good,  loitliotd  regard  to  comeqnences, 
i.  e.  ivill  the  good.  Since  this  command  has  no  earthly,  visible, 
material  object,  applicable  to  the  needs  of  this  life,  and  the  sensi- 
ble world  ;  it  follows  that  it  has  no  end,  no  purpose,  or  an  end,  a 
purpose  invisible,  which  has  relation  to  a  world  other  than  ours, 
where  the  exterior  results  of  our  volitions  are  of  no  account,  and 
our  volitions  themselves  are  all  in  all. 

If  there  is  no  invisible  world,  where  account  is  made  of  all  our 
good  volitions,  what  end  does  virtue  answer  in  this  world  ? 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  the  Universe. 

2.  Is  its  end  the  civilization  of  the  world  1 

3.  Is  it  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man,  in  respect  of 
local  and  physical  conveniences  1 

4.  Is  it  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

5.  In  fine,  is  it  the  highest  moral  developement  of  the  human 
race,  as  a  condition  of  its  highest  general  perfection,  and  greatest 
happiness  1 . 

For  all  these  purposes,  there  was  no  need  of  virtue.  God  might 
have  made  us  machines,  without  liberty.  He  would  then  have 
witnessed  as  fair  a  spectacle  as  now,  had  he  desired  our  happiness 
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only.  But  it  will  be  said,  He  desires  a  happiness  produced  by 
ourselves.  But  this  will  never  be.  Universal  happine:5S,  produced 
by  man,  is  a  chimera.  Besides,  to  attain  this  end,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  God  to  endow  us  with  conscience,  and  impose  the  mot 
al  law.  Self-love  alone  might  attain  it.  Give  greater  strength 
to  self-love,  or  heighten  my  natural  syxnpathies,  and  I  shall  im- 
part as  much  or  more  of  good  to  others  than  by  the  single  senti- 
ments of  duty. 

It  is  of  high  importance,  to  have  the  following  maxims  always 
in  mind. 

1.  The  consequences  of  an  action,  whatever  they  may  be,  ren- 
der it  neither  morally  good  or  bad,  the  intention  only  does  this. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  action.  In- 
tentions alone  are  moral. 

2.  That  an  intention  should  be  morally  good,  it  must  be  disin- 
terested. 

3.  All  intentions  are  interested,  which  involve  a  return  upon 
ourselves.  Thus,  to  do  an  act  for  the  sake  of  honor  or  pleasure, 
whether  sensual  or  intellectual,  for  the  sake  of  recompense  on 
earth,  or  even  in  heaven,  this  precludes  the  moral. 

4.  The  actions  which  result  from  the  impulse  of  organization, 
are  indifferent.  Thus,  the  man  who,  impelled  by  an  inesistible 
feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy,  lavishes  his  own  life  to  save  his  fel- 
low, is  not  in  this  act,  a  moral  being. 

5.  He  only  is  a  moral  being  who,  after  having  weighed  an  ac- 
tion, and  found  it  right,  performs  it,' — only  because  he  believes  he 
ought  to  perform  it,  and  for  this  reason  only,  that  it  is  just. 
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1.  T7«e  Hopefulness  of  Efforts  for  the  Promotion  of  Peace  :  A  Discimrst 
•pronounced  in  the  Centre  Church  in  Hartford,  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Jlnni- 
versanj  of  the  Hartford  Countij  Peace  Society.  By  Leonard  Bacon,  Pastor 
of  the  first  Church  in  New  Haven.  Hartford:  Philemon  Canfield.  J 832. 
pp.  26. 

The  great  obstacle  against  which  Peace  Societies  have  to  struggle,  is,  not 
opposition,  but  indifference  and  neglect.  "  They  are  not  persecuted  ;  they 
are  not  resisted;  they  are  not  denounced  as  conspiring  against  state  or  church, 
or  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  but  they  are  neglected — neglected  by  the  good, 
as  well  as  the  bad ;  neglected  by  the  churches,  and  by  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  neglected  by  those  who  befriend  every  other  Christian  enterprize,  and 
wish  well  to  this." — These  Societies  seem  to  be  neglected,  under  the  im- 
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pression  that  the  object  of  them,  however  desirable  and  important,  is  unat- 
tainable, and  that  effort  in  such  a  cause  is  wasted.  "  An  indefinite  but  power- 
ful feeling  prevails  every  where,  that  though  war  is  an  evil  of  immeasurable 
magnitude,  and  though  the  object  of  Peace  Societies  is  therefore  an  object 
worthy  of  the  highest  effort,  still,  there  is  something  Quixotic  in  the  enter- 
prize,  inasmuch  as  war  must  continue  to  be  the  only  adjustment  of  difficul- 
ties among  nations,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  oppressed,  till,  by  some  miracu- 
lous change,  a  new  order  of  things  shall  be  introduced,  and  a  new  sort  of 
human  beings  inhabit  the  earth."  Accordingly,  it  is  a  principal  object  of  the 
eloquent  Discourse  before  us,  to  combat  this  error,  and  show  "  the  hopeful- 
ness of  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  Peace."  This  is  done,  by  remarking,  first, 
on  "  the  progress  of  popular  infiuence  over  governments" — an  influence 
which,  for  various  reasons,  must  ever  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  spirit  of 
war  ;  and,  secondly,  on  "  the  extension  of  (  hristianity,  and  the  contempora- 
neous and  corresponding  developement  of  the  Christian  spirit."  Mr.  Bacon 
also  adverts  to  the  '  more  sure  word  of  prophecy.'  "  Tlie  word  of  God  holds 
up  its  prophetic  light,  like  a  broad  column  of  celestial  fire,  to  illuminate  our 
path,  and  to  show  us,  in  the  future,  the  beautiful  and  blessed  vision  of  a  ren- 
ovated world,  in  which  tlie  trappings  of  the  warrior,  and  the  garments  which 
he  has  rolled  in  blood,  shall  have  been  consumed  and  iorgotten,  and  violence 
and  wasting  shall  be  heard  no  more." 

Having  occasion  to  speak  of  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
under  the  indignities  and  depredations  of  their  haughty  aggressors,  Mr.  B., 
in  a  note,  pays  tlie  following  merited  tribute  to  the  imprisoned  Missionary, 
Worcester. 

"  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  one  of  the  missionaries  now  confined  in  the  peni- 
tentiary of  the  state  of  Georgia,  is  a  man  with  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to 
have  had  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Considering  the  ignominy  and  the  re- 
vilings,  as  vi'ell  as  the  physical  hardships  which  he  suliers  in  the  cause  of 
rio-hteousness  and  freedom,  I  feel  rnyself  bound,  on  every  fit  occasion,  to  offer 
my  solemn  testimony  to  the  public  in  his  behalf.  He  is  not,  what  many  who 
join  in  the  anti-missionary  clamor  suppose  him  to  be,  an  ignorant,  rude,  and 
daminof  fanatic,  but  a  man  of  superior  native  talent,  delicate  and  honorable 
sensibilities,  finished  liberal  and  professional  education,  and  cool,  deliberate 
inlelhgent,  yet  devoted  piety.  I  have  had  the  hiippiness  of  seeing  many  ad- 
mirabl"  examples  of  Christian  character;  but  a  in;in  more  invariably  and  mi- 
nutely conscientious  than  this  man,  less  capable  of  any  undue  influence  from 
the  e.vample  and  opinions  of  others,  or  in  a  liigher  degree  exempt  from  every 
bias  of  selfishness  and  passion,  I  have  never  known.  It  was  not  an  erratic 
genius  which  carried  him  to  his  work  among  the  Indians ;  few  men  have 
more  of  the  plain,  practical  common  sense  of  New  England.  It  was  not  any 
inability  to  find  employment  in  some  more  lucrative,  and,  according  to  this 
world's  judgement,  more  honorable  station  ;  the  great  respectability  of  his 
connections,  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  his  own  talents,  precludes  such  a  suppo- 
sition ;  had  he  given  himself  to  science  or  to  learning,  he  might  have  adorn- 
ed a  university.  It  was  the  humble  and  self-denying  desire  of  doing  good, 
which  made  him  a  missionary.  When  tiie  government  of  Georgia  command- 
ed him  to  abandon  his  jjeaceful  work,  or  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  their 
subject,  he  looked  to  see  by  what  authority  they  spake  ;  and,  convinced  that 
they  had  no  just  jurisdiction  over  his  person,  or  over  the  territory  on  which 
he  resided,  he  calmly  and  clearly  informed  them  of  the  views  on  which  he 
should  act.  The  correspondence  between  him  and  Gov.  Gilmer,  on  that  oc- 
casion, (see  Missionary  Herald  for  1831,  pp.  248 — 251,)  will  sufficiently  show 
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which  of  the  two  is  the  most  of  a  man  ;  and — without  designing'  to  disparage 
the  liniglitU-  breeding  of  His  Excellency,  I  venture  to  add,  it  will  show  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  truly  a  gentleman.  Having  fully  stated  what  he  should 
do,  he  quietly  pursued  liis  course  in  the  spirit  of  one  whom  neither  threats 
nor  violence  could  intimidate.  Like  the  great  Apostle  who  asserted  his  priv- 
ileges as  a  Ronian  citizen,  lie  meelcly  insisted  on  his  riglits  as  an  American. 
Like  the  Apostle  appealing  to  Cesar,  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  and  courts  of  the  nation.  Whether  he  was  right  in  regarding  the 
jurisdiction  attempted  to  be  set  up  over  the  Cherokee  territory  as  an  usurpa- 
tion, and  therefore  refusing  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance,  we  have 
now  no  occasion  to  inquire;  the  most  august  tribunal  of  the  nation,  from 
which  there  is  no  e  ppeal  in  this  world  but  to  violence,  has  decided  that  ques- 
tion. 

'•  Such  is  one  of  the  men  whom  the  proud  chivalry  of  Georgia  is  not  asham- 
ed to  shut  up  with  the  vilest  criminals  in  a  noisome  prison,  and  to  bold  there 
in  open  defiance  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  he  has  carried 
with  him  what  all  the  gold  which  his  oppressors  hope  for  cannot  purchase,  a 
cheerful  and  happy  mind.  And  as  the  lions  in  their  den  crouched  before  the 
prophet  of  God  ;  so  in  the  prison  where  this  man  and  his  companion  in  tribu- 
lation are  permitted,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  to  pray  and  sing  praises  to  their 
Lord,  men  more  degraded  than  the  untamed  beasts,  have  bowed  before  the 
majesty  of  virtue,  and  at  the  presen.ce  of  injured,  yet  uncomplaining  Godli- 
ness, the  lion  has  '  put  on  the  nature  of  the  lamb.'  " 


2.  Religious  Libertij :  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Covgrcgational  Church 
at  Hanson,  on  thefonrth  nf  July,  1832.  By  F.  Freeman,  Pastor  of  the  third 
Church  in  Plymouth.     Plymouth  :  Benjamin  Drew.     pp.  32. 

Mr.  Freeman  describes  Religious  Liberty  as  "  the  unmolested  right  of  a 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  ;"  "  the  freedom  of  choice  in  our  religious  views  ;"  "  the 
free  and  candid  expression  of  our  views  ;"  "  the  freedom  of  following  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  and  choosing  one's  own  mode  and  place  of  worship,  and 
religious  teacher  ;"  and  "  the  right  of  defending  our  views  of  truth  by  argu- 
ment, and  extending  them  by  moral  suasion."  Such  is  the  liberty  which  our 
Orthodox  brethren  in  New  England  generally  inculcate,  and  for  which  they 
are  obliged,  in  some  places,  to  contend.  For,  as  Mr.  F.  remarks,  there  are 
many  among  us,  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  Orthodoxy,  who  yet  know  not, 
and  will  not  inquire,  what  it  is  ;  and  many  talk  flippantly  of  '  liberal  views,' 
and  have  learned  to  pronounce  the  words  '  free  inquiry,'  who  notwithstanding 
shut  out  every  ray  of  light  that  might  possibly  enter  their  minds  ;  and  many, 
who  do  in  some  degree  investigate,  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  but  sell  their  religious  liberty,  or  rather  offer  it 
in  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the  smiles  of  religious  intolerance  ;  and  many  more, 
not  only  refuse  to  come  to  the  light  themselves,  but  forcibly  prevent  '  those 
under  their  authority'  from  coming, — so  that  their  wives  and  daughters  have 
little  more  freedom  on  that  great  subject,  which,  of  all  others,  lies  nearest  to 
their  hearts,  than  though  they  were  the  inmates  of  a  Turkish  harem. 

We  are  happy  to  receive  from  our  brethren  discourses  like  the  one  before 
us.  The  public  will  learn,  ere  long,  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  the  true  and 
consistent  friends  and  advocates  of  religious  freedom. 


3.  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  from  its  first  discovery,  Jl.  D.  1602,  to 
the  Separation,  A.  D.  1820,  inclusive.  By  William  D.  Williamson.  Two 
vols.  8mo.     Hallowell :  Glazier,  Masters  &  Co.     1832. 

Mr.  Williamson  has  performed  a  work  which,  in  his  own  words,  "  has  been 
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long  and  much  desired,"  and  for  which  he  merits  the  thanks  of  every  citizen 
of  Maine.  Indeed,  this  history  makes  an  importaut  addition  to  the  general 
history  of  our  country.  The  early  events  in  the  settlement  of  Maine  have 
heretofore  been  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Facts  were  on  record  in  abun- 
dance, but  they  were  scattered,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Tlie  author  is  known  to  have  had  this  subject  before  him  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  dilligent  and  faithful  in  the 
collection  of  facts — '■  from  the  libraries  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  the  Bos- 
ton Athenasum,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  from  public 
documents,  and  "from  letters  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  correspondents."  To 
take  such  a  mass  of  materials,  and  from  them  to  select  and  arrange  a  conve- 
nient history,  containing  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  required  industry, 
discernment,  and  a  well  directed  taste.  These  attributes,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  the  work  before  us  in  general  exhibits.  There  are  passages — stories  and 
legends  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  intercommunion  of  the  whites  with  them 
— of  thrilling  interest ;  too  much,  alas  !  like  all  true  representations  of  the 
transactions  of  the  early  settlers  with  the  natives — confidence,  hospitality, 
and  generous  forbearance  on  the  one  part,  and  cupidity  and  treachery  on  the 
other,  and  lastly,  mutual  retaliations  and  savage  and  exterminating  wars. 
Our  limits  forbid  an  extended  notice  of  this  work,  but  we  can  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  our  readers  and  fellow  citizens.  We  will  add  a  short  extract 
from  the  author's  last  page,  showing  what  Maine  may  be. 

"The  Divine  pencil  has  drawn  for  us  the  outHnes  of  an  extensive  Com- 
monwealth. A  vast  domain  of  nature  still  remains  uncultivated ;  and  attain- 
ments in  literary  and  moral  refinement  are  yet  in  the  outer  court  of  perlecta- 
bility.  In  the  march  of  intellect,  therefore,  let  science  and  practical  skill  put 
to  experiment  what  may  serve  to  develope  the  resources  of  matter,  mind,  and 
nature,  and  the  effects  must  produce  models — a  thousand  for  one.  Let  the 
temple,  founded  in  our  father's  virtues  and  cemented  by  their  blood,  be  fin- 
ished, furnished,  and  fortified  in  a  style  not  less  superior  than  the  superstruc- 
ture itself — and  so  we  and  ours  ma}'  fulfil  the  destiny  appointed  us,  of  making 
strong  and  sohd  the  pillars  of  our  country's  greatness." 


4.  T/ie  Lay  Missionary,  or  the  Way  to  do  Good.  Boston:  Peirce  &  Parker, 
New  York  :— H.  C.  Sleight.     1832.  pp.  bl. 

This  book  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  character.  Its  general  object  seems  to 
be  to  promote  spirituality  of  heart  and  life,  ^ith  fidelity  in  tlie  discharge  of 
duty,  in  Christians.  In  order  to  this,  tlierefore,  it  follows  the  Christian 
through  a  number  of  the  various  relations  of  life,  and  endeavors,  by  present- 
ing before  him  a  character  such  as  he  should  be,  to  excite  him  to  greater 
watchfulness,  diligence  and  exertion. — The  particular  characters  under 
which  the  Christian  is  brought  to  view,  are  those  of  die  Sufferer — the  Child 
— the  Wife  and  Mother— tlie  Farmer— the  Merchant— the  Traveller— the 
Sailor — the  Lawyer — the  Physician — the  Teachur  and  the  Pastor. 

Of  course,  the  book  is  adapted  to  all  classes  in  society.  We  can  say  also, 
if  we  may  judge  otliers  by  ourselves,  that  few,  as  we  believe,  can  read  it 
without  feeling  at  once  reproved  and  admonished,  and  thereby  excited  to 
greater  conscientiousness  and  simplicity  of  regard  to  God  and  the  salvation 
of  souls  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
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As  a  specimen  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  different  topics  are  treated,  take 
the  following  under  the  head  of  the  "  Christian  Traveller." 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  stage  rolls  on,  over  hill  and  dale.  A  rid  in  the  road, 
which  they  have  just  jostled  over,  has  awoke  a  sleeper  in  the  corner,  who 
now  begins  to  rouse  from  his  nap,  and  look  about  him  to  sec  where  we  are, 
He  is  a  medical  gentleman,  wearied  with  liis  late  watchings ;  but  having 
seized  at  last  upon  a  refreshing  sleep,  he  wakes  up  bright  and  active,  and 
ready  to  use  his  powers  for  good.  An  animated  conversation  soon  rises  again. 
Every  passenger  is  an  eager  listener.  The  information  imparted  by  the  med- 
ical gentleman  is  useful  to  ail.  Topics.  Sleep — its  nature — in  what  quajiti- 
ties  necessary — in  zv/iai  injurious.  Food — wliiit  kind  best  adapted  to  our  na- 
ture. The  intemperance  of  the  day  in  eating  as  well  as  drinking.  Phasant 
anecdote,  illustrative  of  temperance  and  a,  long  life.  Temperance  societies — 
their  wonderful  progress — tlie  sad  miseries  they  arc  intended  to  arrest  and  re- 
lieve.— To  all  of  which,  the  good  physician  frankly  gives  his  warm  approba- 
tion. He  speaks  of  the  intemperate  man,  not  with  abhorrence,  but  with 
heartfelt  pity.  "  He  is  a  complete  and  willing  slave,"  says  he,  "  to  his  sad 
passion.  He  is  a  loilJing  slave,  for  he  might  break  away — but  it  is  a  dreadful 
struggle,  and  1  pity  him  from  my  very  soul ;  for  it  must  be  done  ;  or  I  fully 
believe  that  he  will  perish."  Yon  red  faced  man,  in  the  opposite  corner, 
hears  all  this,  and,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  inward  prayer  from  the  speak- 
er, we  hope  he  does  not  hear  in  vain." 


5.  Memoir  of  Florence  Kidder,  icho  died  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Jlpril,  1S32, 
ao-ed  eleven  years.  Boston  :  Peirce  and  Parker.  Nev,'  York: — H.  C.  Sleight. 
1832.  pp.  71 : 

This  little  book  contains  the  history  of  an  interesting  child,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Kidder.  It  is  made  up  of  several  Chapters 
and  Letters,  detailing  in  brief  the  character  of  Florence,  and  exhibiting  in 
an  interesting  manner,  as  it  advances,  the  power  of  religion.  It  is  adapted 
especially,  we  think,  to  benefit  the  young,  while  it  can  hardly  be  read  with- 
out advantage  by  any  serious  person.  None  can  read  it  without  perceiving 
how  religion,  even  in  a  child,  can  sweeten  the  temper,  control  the  heart,  and 
govern  the  life.  It  belongs  to  the  same  general  class  of  religious  juvenile 
biographies  with  Mary  Lothrop  and  Nathan  W.  Dickerman,  and  every  parent  ' 
who  has  yet  a  rising  family  around  him,  will  find  it  worthy  of  his  attention, 
ajad  of  a  place  in  the  children's  library. 


G.  Letters  to  a  Brother  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  a  Clergyman.  Lowell: 
Brooks  Shattuck  &  Co.     Boston: — Peirce  and  Parker,    pp.  lOG. 

From  the  introduction  to  these  Letters,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  author 
designed  them  specially  for  children  and  youth,  or  that  his  brother  was  quite 
young  when  he  wrote  them.  However  this  may  be,  and  though  we  agree 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  young ;  we  think  them  no  less  adapted  to 
those  of  mature  age.  Or,  if  there  be  ;  ny  clas^  in  particular  to  whose  cir- 
cumstances they  would  seem  to  be  more  particularly  appropiiate,  it  is  that 
class  of  young  men,  irom  ll>  or  IS  years  of  age  up  to  25  or  30,  who,  though 
not  prepared  to  cast  off  religion,  are  yet  not  prepared  to  embrace  it.  Indeed, 
they  have  been  the  persons  most  before  our  minds  in  looking  over  the  pages 
of  this  little  book.  Not  excluding  others,  or  any,  to  them,  therefore,  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  it. 
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The  character  of  the  book  is  wholly  religious,  and  the  plan  of  the  author, 
is  first,  to  convince  of  sin  and  condemnation  ;  next  to  point  out  the  ineffica- 
cy  of  repentance,  without  atonement,  and  the  impossibility  of  atonement  by 
any  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  "  GofZ  manifest  in  the  flesh ;"  and 
then  to  press  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  salvation. 

Tliese  general  views  are  presented  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  light,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  are  happily  illustrated.  As  we  passed  along,  we  tliought 
the  author  less  happy  in  the  fifth  Letter ;  but  on  reading  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth, we  found  our  interest  revived,  and  more  than  revived  :  and  we  closed 
the  eighth  and  last,  with  great  satisfaction. 

Appended  to  the  Letters  are  several  original  hymns,  with  two  selected ;  all 
■which  are  very  well,  being  adapted  to  the  general  subject  of  the  Letters  and 
suitable  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  them. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  we  select  the  following  paragraph, 
on  the  subject  of  faith,  Worn  his  seventh  Letter. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  brother,  that  the  heart  must  be  interested,  or  faith  is 
not  genuine.  You  are  required  to  believe  in  Christ  as  your  only  Saviour  and 
to  receive  Him  as  the  object  of  your  supreme  affection.  Love  to  the  world  is 
inconsistent  with  such  an  affection  for  Clirist.  Unless  you  have  thus  receiv- 
ed Christ,  your  speculative  faith  is  utterly  vain.  He  will  be  satisfied  only 
with  your  heart — your  whole  heart.  You  must  so  commit  yourself  to  Him 
as  to  "feel  yourself  wiioUy  at  his  disposal — ready  to  be  guided  by  Him  and  to 
follow  Him  wherever  He  leads  the  way.  Tliis  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  give  practical  evidence  of  living  faith." 


7.  Twentij-Tldrd  Annual.  Report  of  the  .fiinerican  Board  of  Covimissioners 
for  Forei'^n  Missions;  October,  18Li2.  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1832. 
pp.  192.  ° 

The  Reports  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Minions 
have  been  wont  to  be  valuable  documents,  but  for  interesting  and  important 
matter  no  one  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  lias  been  more  so  than  this^ 
which  we  here  notice.  Besides  the  usual  topics  embraced  in  similar 
documents,  it  contains  an  appendix  embracing  the  act  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Board,  and  the  laics  and  regulations  by  wliich  its  various,  com- 
plicated and  extended  business  is  regulated  and  managed.  By  these  it  may 
be  seen  what  its  object  is,  and  how  it  seeks  to  accomplish  it ;  and  any  one, 
we  think,  who  will  interest  himself  to  look  over  the  Report,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  greatness,  grandeur  and  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  Besides  the  act  of  incorporation  and  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Board,  the  appendix  contains  their  memorial  also,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Indians,  with  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  memorial  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  in  relation  to  refunding  the  value  of  the  Missionary  buildings  and 
improvements  in  the  Choctaw  nation.  There  are  other  things  of  interest, 
but  these  we  must  pass.  We  can  only  say  that,  as  it  is  always  desirable  that 
the  reports  of  our  public  bodies  should  be  generally  circulated,  so  we  hope 
this  Repor   in  particular  may  be  universally  read  and  considered. 
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DR.    TAYLORS    REPLY    TO    DR.    TYLER. 
[Concluded  from  p.  18.] 

The  next  subject  is  the  doctrine  o{  irresistible  grace.  Un- 
der this  name,  I  have  denied  the  doctrine,  "  that  the  sinner, 
under  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  resists  that 
influence,  until  it  becomes  a  natural  impossibiliti/  for  him  to 
resist  it  any  longer."  Dr.  Tyler  supposes,  that  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  grace.  I  think  otherwise.  Indeed,  I 
know  that  this  doctrine  has  often  been  taught.  Even  Dr.  Ty- 
ler, though  in  some  of  his  remarks  he  seems  to  deny  it,  does 
also  maintain  substantially  this  very  doctrine.  I  had  said, 
"  that  in  all  cases  the  grace  of  God  may  be  resisted  by  man  as 
a  free  moral  agent,  and  that  when  it  Ijecomes  efTectual  to  con- 
version, it  is  unresisted."  These  are  "  the  positions,"  to  which 
Dr.  Tyler  objects.  Of  course.  Dr.  Tyler  must  hold,  that  when 
the  grace  of  God  becomes  effectual  to  conversion,  it  is  not  unre- 
sisted, but  resisted ;  and  that  in  some  cases,  it  cannot  be 
successfully  resisted  by  man,  as  a  free  moral  agent.  What  is 
this,  but  maintaining  that  sinners  resist  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  conversion,  and  resist  it,  until  it  becomes  naturally 
impossible  to  resist  it  any  longer  ? 

Further — Dr.  Tyler,  quoting  again  the  statement  '•'  that  in  all 
cases,  the  grace  of  God  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral 
agent,"  says — "  Consequently,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  sin- 
ner, if  he  should  be  so  incUned,  to  render  it  impossible  for  God 
to  convert  him.  Who  then  can  tell,  that  anotlier  sinner  ever 
will  be  converted  ?"  This  is  virtually  saying,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  every  sinner,  if  he  should  be  so  inclined,  to  render 
it  impossible  for  God  to  convert  him  ;  in  other  words,  that  God 
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can  exert  an  influence  on  the  mind  of  sinners  in  their  conver- 
sion, which  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  them  to  resist.  It 
is  also  virtually  saying,  that  unless  we  believe  that  God  will  in 
fact  exert  such  an  influence,  no  one  can  tell  that  another  sinner 
will  ever  be  converted.  Now  this  is  the  doctrine  of  irresistible 
grace  in  its  fullest  form  and  strongest  import ;  for  what  influ- 
ence is  more  absolutely  irresistible,  than  that  which  sinners 
have  iw  natural  power  to  resist  ?  That  this  is  tiie  very  doc- 
trine which  Dr.  Dwight  denies,  is  ec}ually  manifest.  He  says, 
"But  that  he  (the  Spirit  of  Gocl)  ivill  exert  a  regenerating 
agen  -y  on  the  human  mind,  w^hich-  man  has  not  a  natural 
poircr  to  resist,  or  which  man  could  not  resist  if  he  would,  is 
fiir  from  being  satisfactorily  evident  to  me.  Indeed,  I  am  ready 
to  question,  whether  this  ver}^  language  does  not  lead  the  mind 
to  views  which  are  radically  erroneous."  He  further  says, 
"  That  it  is  an  unresisted  agency  in  all  cases,  is  iinques- 
tiniiable ;  that  it  is  irresistible  in  any,  does  not  appear." 
Ought  not  Dr.  Tyler,  before  he  further  impugns  my  ortho- 
doxv  on  this  point,  first  to  settle  this  question  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Dwight? 

Bit  says  Dr.  Tyler,  on  the  supposition  that  sinners  can,  as 
moral  agents,  resist  the  grace  of  God  in  all  case9,  "  who  then 
can  tell  t!iat  another  sinner  will  ever  be  converted?" — I  answer, 
every  one  who  has  read  and  believes  the  Bible.  But  Dr.  Ty- 
ler means,  if  he  means  any  thing  to  his  purpose,  that  unless 
we  can  infer  a  priori,  i.  e.  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  merely  from  the  nature  of  moral  agency  and  the  power 
of  God,  that  he  can  convert  sinners,  there  is  7io  proof  (hnt  he 
can. — I  have  before  had  occasion  to  point  out  Dr.  Tyler's  error 
in  representing  me  as  denying  that  there  is  any  evidence,  that 
God  can  convert  sinners,  even  from  the  word  of  God,  when  I 
have  only  said,  that  this  cannot  be  proved  b}^  a  priori  reason- 
ing. I  now  call  on  Dr.  Tyler  to  prove  by  this  kind  of  rea- 
soning, that  God  can  convert  another  sinner.  How  shall  Dr. 
Tyler  do  this  ?  Why,  if  at  all,  by  proving  that  a  being  who 
can  sin,  cannot  sin.  The  position  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  prove  is, 
that  a  moral  agent  remaining  stich,  will  not  sin.  But  to 
prove  this  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  Dr.  Tyler  must  prove, 
that  under  some  possible  preventing  influence,  the  moral  agent 
cannot  sin.  For  if  he  can  sin  under  every  such  influence,  then, 
for  aught  Dr.  Tyler  can  show  to  the  contrary,  by  a  priori  rea- 
soning, he  uiill  sin.  Before,  then.  Dr.  Tyler  can  prove  a  priori, 
that  such  beings  will  not  all  continue  in  sin,  he  must  prove 
that  under  the  supposed  influence  they  cannot,  i.  e.  he  must 
prove  that  beings  who  can  sin,  cannot  sin. 
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Now,  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  say,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  that  God  can  convert  sinners.  Dr.  Tyler  must 
know,  that  I  have  never  denied  this.  The  question  is,  can 
Dr.  Tyler  prove  this  by  a  priori  reasoning",  or  iVora  the  nature 
of  the  subject?  Let  him  fairly  and  manfully  address  himself 
to  the  real  point  of  the  difficulty  as  above  presented.  Until  he 
does  this,  let  him  not  think  that  reflecting  minds  will  not  see 
the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning. 

I  cannot  leave  this  topic,  without  attempting  to  show  Dr. 
Tyler  an  incongruity  into  which  his  mind  seems  to  me  almost 
constantly  to  fall,  in  regard  to  the  sinner's  abihty.  No  man, 
not  even  Pelagius,  goes  further  in  asserting  the  sinner's  com- 
plete power  to  right  or  wrong  moral  action,  than  Dr.  Tyler, 
when  the  cjuestion  before  his  mind  respects  the  sinner's  obliga- 
tion to  right  action.  But  no  sooner  is  the  subject  changed, — 
no  sooner  does  it  respect  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  univer- 
sality of  sin,  than  Dr.  Tyler  becomes  the  zealous  advocate  of  a 
propagated  constitutional  propensity  to  sin — an  inherent  pro- 
perty of  man's  very  nature,  which  amounts  to  an  utter  dis- 
qualification— an  absolute  natural  inability  for  right  moral  ac 
tion.  More  especially,  when  the  power  of  the  sinner  is  di;-!tinct- 
ly  recognized  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  influ- 
ence, then,  as  the  only  safeguard  of  this  important  truth,  he  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  eager  and  unqualified  in  maintaining  a  natu- 
ral impossibility  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  to  resist  the  grace  of 
Gqd.  When  a  mere  natural  possibihty  of  this  is  asserted.  Dr. 
Tyler,  who,  on  other  occasions  assures  us,  that  'the  sinner  has 
all  the  power  he  can  possess,'  asks  in  devout  consternation, 
"Who  can  tell  that  another  sinner  will  ever  be  converted?" 
He  thus  rests  all  his  hopes  of  the  future  conversion  of  sinners 
on  the  fact,  that  God  can,  and  of  course,  that  he  •?r?7/,  Ure,  an 
influence  for  this  purpose,  which  it  shall  be  naturally  imp  )ssi- 
ble  for  them  to  resist.  And  now,  what  is  thi«,  but  to  deny  in 
every  such  case,  the  sinner's  moral  agency  altogether?  For 
what  kind  of  moral  agency  is  that  \vhich  does  not  include  the 
poicer  to  resist  the  grace  of  God  and  continue  in  sin?  if  this 
power  is  'overcome,'  in  such  a  ssnse,  that  the  sinner  con  not 
resist  the  grace,  through  a  natural  i7npossibility,  what  is  (his 
but  converting  the  soul  by  physical  compulsion — what  but 
crushing  and  destroying  moral  agency  in  the  very  act  of  secur- 
ing moral  action — what  but  the  absurd  achievement  of  mjiking 
the  sinner  willing  against  his  will  ? 

In  ray  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes,  I  said,  that  "  icheji  grace  becomes 
effectual,  it  is  unresisted."  Now,  as  I  claimed.  Dr.  Tyler  chang- 
ed the  import  of  this  passage,  by  representing  me  as  saying, 
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"  that  the  sinner  ceases  to  resist  before  the  grace  of  God  con- 
verts him."  In  reply  to  this  representation,  1  asked,  "  how  will 
Dr.  Tyler  show  that  coientporaneoiisness  is  tire  same  thing  as 
friority  'P  Without  even  noticing  this  reply,  and  therefore, 
without  attempting  to  vindicate  himself  in  thus  changing  the 
import  of  my  statement,  he  appeals  again  to  what  I  had  said  in 
the  Christian  Spectator.  Now  suppose  what  we  may,  respect- 
ing what  I  said  in  the  Spectator,  how  is  Dr.  Tyler  justified  in 
charging  me  with  saying,  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes,  what  I 
did  not  say  'I 

But  how  stands  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  passages  in  the 
Spectator  ?  Dr.  Tyler  put  a  construction  or  meaning  on  these 
passages,  which  I  had  already  disclaimed.  This  he  did,  as  I 
have  claimed,  in  defiance  of  all  usage,  and  of  abundant  defini- 
tions and  explanations  of  my  language  to  the  contrary.  On  this 
ground,  I  said,  "  If  I  am  right  in  this,  then  Dr.  Tyler  j)erverts 
my  language.  If  I  am  not,  still  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  assured, 
that  I  reject  the  meaning  which  he  imputes  to  me.  Who 
then  would  expect  Dr.  Tyler  to  quote  the  language  again,  and 
still  persist  in  giving  it  that  meaning  ?  Is  not  this  charging 
opinions  on  me,  which  he  knoios  I  do  not  maintain  ?  He  can 
now  take  which  side  of  the  alternative  he  pleases ;  and,  take 
which  he  will,  he  has  charged  me  with  holding  opinions,  with 
decisive  evidence  before  him,  that  I  do  not  hold  them." 

What  course  then  does  Dr.  Tyler  take  ?  He  insists  that  he 
has  not  perverted  my  language — that  '  it  will  not  admit  of  any 
other  meaning,  than  that  which  he  gives  it.'  Be  it  so.  On 
this  point  then,  we  differ.  But  it  is  the  07ily  point  in  the 
case  on  which  we  do  differ.  Dr.  I'yler  was  assured,  that  if  the 
language  must  have  the  meaning  he  gives  it,  it  is  as  remote 
from  expressing  trutli,  in  my  view,  as  it  is  in  his  own.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  the  meaning  charged  on  my  language 
was  not  my  real  meaning ;  and  all  he  can  say  is,  that  my 
words  express,  in  his  opinion,  a  diflerent  meaning  from  that 
which  he  knew  I  intended  to  express.  Dr.  Tyler,  therefore, 
charges  me  with  holding  opinions  which  he  knows  I  do  not 
hold! 

But  what  are  these  opinions?  The  first  is,  that  "before 
God  will  interpose  to  renew  the  sinner's  heart,  he  must  give  up 
his  idols — he  must  submit  to  divine  authority,  and  cease  to 
be  a  rebel."  The  other  is,  "  that  the  reason,  why  the  sinner 
prefers  the  world  to  God  is,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  true  way 
of  securing  his  highest  happiness." — Now  Dr.  Tyler  asks 
"  when  and  where  I  have  explained  the  passages  (on  which 
he  founds  these  charges)  and  attempted  to  show  that  they  will 
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admit  of  a  dilferent  construction  from  that  which  he  puts  upon^ 
them  ?"  I  answer,  most  abundantly  in  the  original  articles  in 
the  Christian  Spectator,  and  especially  in  the  Keview  of  Dr. 
Tyler's  Strictures  in  that  work  for  1830.  I  attempted  to  show 
tliat  the  very  passages  in  question  have  not  the  meaning  wliich 
Dr.  Tyler  gives  them.    [Vide  Spect.  1830,  p.  186,  and  p.  168.] 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  the  above  charges,  the  case  was 
this: — Dr.  Tyler  charged  me,  as  he  now  does,  with  maintain- 
ing '  that  the  heart  of  the  sinner  is  changed  anti  cedent  to  re- 
generation.' In  this  charge  Dr.  Tyler  avowedly  used  the 
word  regeneration  in  its  restricted  import,  i.  e.  to  denote  the 
act  of  loving  God,  in  distinction  from  the  act  of  renouncing 
the  world,  oi"  ceasing  to  hate  God ;  m  other  woi'ds,  the  act  of 
putting  on  the  new  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  act  of 
putting  off  the  old  man.  To  Dr.  Tyler's  question,  then, 
"  When  is  the  heart  of  the  sinner  changed,  if  not  when  he 
ceases  to  be  supremely  selfish  V  I  answered,  when  he  loves 
God  ;  in  other  words.  \\\\e\\  old  things  are  passed  avray,  and 
all  things  become  new  ;  when  the  heart  of  stone  is  taken  away, 
and  the  heart  offlesu,  (wliich  is  as  necessary  to  a  citange  of 
heart,  as  taking  away  tiie  heart  of  stone)  is  given.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  explanation,  I  adverted  to  the  error  of  Dr.  Tyler, 
as  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the  complex  change  in 
regeneration,  consisting  in  renouncina-  selfishness,  and  takins: 
God  for  our  portion,  cannot  be  properly  spoken  of,  in  its  parts ; 
and  this  too,  with  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  done  directly 
before  him.  I  went  further  still,-  and  justified  the  statement, 
that  the  sinner  ceases  to  rebel  in  the  order  of  nature  befole  the 
heart  is  changed,  i.  e.  before  the  act  of  loving  God  takes 
place,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Tyler  himself.  JEIe  had  said, 
that  '•  the  sinner  now  loves  what  before  he  hated ;"  amount- 
ing plainly  to  the  statement,  which  Dr.  Tyler  censures,  viz. 
that  the  sinner  ceases  to  hate  before  he  loves. — Now  the  sim- 
ple question  is,  whether,  in  this  ex]:>lanation,  I  have  not  shown, 
that  Dr.  Tyler  was  entirely  mistaken,  in  saying  that  I  repre- 
sented the  sinner  as  "  submitting  to  divine  authority, '''  before 
his  heart  is  changed,  i.  e.  before  he  loves  God  ? 

But  Dr.  Tyler  repeats  his  former  objections  to  what  I  have 
said,  just  as  if  thev  had  never  been  refuted,  and  without  noticing 
the  refutation.  Thus  he  asks,  "  what  is  the  character  of  the 
man  after  he  lias  ceased  to  resist,  (he  should  have  said,  ceased 
to  rebel,  or  put  off  the  old  man)  and  before  he  has  become  rec- 
onciled to  God  ;"  i.  e.  before  he  loves  God,  or  puts  on  the  new 
man  ?  I  answer,  as  before,  that  there  is  7io  interval  in  the 
case,  during  which  character  can  be  predicated  of  the  man. 
*6 
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When  the  sinner  is  performing  the  essential  specific  mental 
acts  which  constitute  the  complex  act  of  duty,  in  that  rapid  suc- 
cession in  tJie  order  of  nature  which  preckides  the  order  of 
time,  and  which  is  as  rapid  as  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  mind 
render  possible,  it  is  the  height  of  absuidity,  to  ask  about  his 
character,  during  such  performance.  The  sinner  surely  does 
not  hate  God,  in  th;  very  act  of  loving  him.  Dr.  Tyler  him- 
self maintains,  'that  the  sinner  now  loves  what  before  he  hat- 
ed.' Let  Dr.  Tyler  then  tell  us,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
man  after  he  ceases  to  hate,  and  before  he  loves  God. 

But  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  Our  Lord  has  decided  this  point.  He 
that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."  I  might  here  refer  to  ex- 
planations already  given.  But  I  will  simply  ask  Dr.  Tyler, 
Avhether  he  supposes,  that  our  Lord  in  this  passage  intended  to 
teach  that  the  sinner,  after  he  ceases  to  hate  God,  and  before 
he  loves  him,  is  not  lor  God,  but  against  him  ?  Dr.  Tyler 
admits,  'that  man  must ^^e/'ceii^e  the  exxellence  of  God  before 
he  can  love  God.'  On  Dr.  Tyler's  priirciple  of  interpreting 
language,  if  I  had  said,  that  the  sun  existed  before  it  shone,  he 
would  wish  to  know,  in  what  state  the  sun  was  after  it  exist- 
ed, and  before  it  shone  ! — Why  does  Dr.  Tyler  refuse  to  re- 
cognize the  distinction  between  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
order  of  time,  which  all  usage,  and  his  own  usage  fully  sanc- 
tions ] 

Again,  Dr.  Tyler  says,  '  If  there  is  no  time  between  the  sus- 
pension, of  the  selfish  principle,  (I  hope  the  reader  will  here 
refer  to  what  I  have  said  on  this  topic  in  this  work,  vol.  v.  p.  440,) 
and  a  change  of  heart,  there  is  no  time  in  which  sinners  use 
the  means  of  regeneration ;  and  if  there  is  no  time  in  which 
they  use  them,  then  it  is  cei'tain,  that  tliey  never  use  them.'  I 
answer, — and  this  I  have  distinctly  said  before, — that  if  the 
word  regoieraiion  be  used  to  denote  the  complex  act,  there 
are  no  acts  which  can  be  properly  called  using  the  means  of 
regeneration.  All  the  acts  which  precede  the  complex  act,  are 
only  abusing  or  perverting  these  means.  But  if  the  word  re- 
generation be  used,  as  many  theologians  have  used  it,  to  de- 
note simply  the  final  act  of  the  heart  or  will,  i.  e.  the  simple  act 
of  loving  God,  then  there  are  acts  preliminary  in  the  order  of 
nature  to  this,  which  may  be  called  using  the  means  of  regen- 
eration. Now  if  these  acts  and  the  act  of  love  take  place  in  an 
indivisible  moment  of  time,  as  I  have  said,  how  is  it,  as  Dr. 
Tyler  says,  that  there  is  7io  time  in  which  they  take  place  ? 
Is  there  any  time  in  which  the  simple  act  of  love  takes  place  ? 
If  Dr.  Tyler  says  no,  then  I  reply,  that  it  never  takes  place. 
If  he  says  yes,  then  1  answer,  in  that  self  same  time  the  sin- 
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ner  thinks  of  God,  &c.,   i.  e.   uses  the  means  of  regeneration. 

Once  more,  I  liad  said,  that  every  being,  in  clioosing  be- 
tween different  objects,  "considers  from  wliich  the  greatest  iiap- 
piness  may  be  derived,  and  as  in  this  respect  he  judges,  or  esti- 
mates their  relative  vahie,  so  lie  cliooses  or  prefers  the  one  or 
the  other  as  his  chief  good."  Dr.  Tyler  represents  this  as  equiv- 
alent in  import  to  saying,  that  the  reason  of  the  sinner's  wrong 
choice  is  a  mere  mistake  in  judgement,  and  that  of  course, 
nothing  is  necessary  to  his  conversion  but  light  to  correct  his 
mistake. 

Here  then  I  remark,  that  tlie  language  of  the  above  state- 
ment, taken  by  itselj\  is  ambiguous.  So  would  have  been  the 
statement,  "  that  the  will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  ;"  or 
indeed  any  other  phrase,  which  might  be  used  to  denote  the 
state  of  mind  intended.  What  therefore  is  meant  by  such  state- 
ments, should  be  decided,  not  merely  by  the  words  used,  but 
by  other  considerations.  Some  of  these  considerations,  which 
ought  to  have  prevented  Dr.  Tyler  from  putting  the  construc- 
tion on  my  language,  which  makes  me  say,  tbat  the  sinner 
chooses  the  world  by  a  mere  mistake.,  are  the  following : — 
First :  My  language  will  admit  of  a  different  import  from  that 
which  Dr.  Tyler  gives  it ;  for  merely  to  speak  of  a  judgement 
or  estimate,  is  not  saying  that  it  is  not  a  judgement  or  estimate 
perverted  by  passion,  in  a  case  in  which  there  is  the  knowledge 
of  truth.  Secondly :  In  the  same  paragraph,  1  spoke  of  the 
sinner  as  made  to  see,  &c.  that  there  is  higher  good  in  God 
than  in  any  other  object.  Thirdly  :  I  spoke  of  the  sitnier  with 
great  frequency,  as  having  the  requisite  knowledge  of  truth  and 
duty — of  his  heart  as  opposing  the  dictates  of  his  understand- 
ing., and  resisting  by  perversion  what  he  knew  to  be  the  dic- 
tates of  everlasting  truth.  Fourthly:  The  whole  discussion 
proceeded  on  the  ground,  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  necessary  to  secure  the  effect  of  known  truth  on  the 
mind.  Fiftlily  :  Dr.  '^ryler,  in  his  Strictures,  stated  the  same 
objection  which  he  now  states,  asking  '  whether  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  the  regeneration  of  the  sinner  is  not  a  conviction  of 
the  understanding,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  true  way  of  se- 
curing his  happiness?' — To  this  I  replied,  in  the  Review,  that 
'  by  the  conviction  of  the  understanding  is  here  meant,  the 
dictate  of  reason, — what  reason  declares  to  be  best,  etc. ; — that 
such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite  a  diiferent  matter  from  things 
appearing  noio  most  agreeable  ;'  and  stated  exphcitly,  that 
'  this  mind's  view,  as  Edwards  calls  it,  or  appearing  agreeable 
to  the  mind,  is  that  tvhich  determines  the  will,  in  opposition 
to  one's  better  judgement  or  enhghtened  reason  ;' — that  '  man 
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acts  ill  opposition  to  known  duty,  and  that  his  depravity  con- 
sists, not  ill  a  mistake  of  judgement.'  [Vide  Chris.  Spect. 
1830,  p.  1(38.]  And  yet  Dr.  "Tyl>n-  asks  "  what  I  have  said,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  a  fair  construction  of  my  language,"  that 
the  sinner  makes  a  wrong  choice  only  by  tnistahe  I 

I  confess,  that  the  pertinacity  of  Dr.  Tyler  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  is  unexpected.  He  rests  his  vindication  entirely  on 
what  ]  had  said  in  thi-  Spectator ;  telling  us,  '  that  he  has  quot- 
ed my  language  verbatim,' — '  that  many  think  as  he  does,' — 
'that  he  has  lully  demonstrated  the  point,'  and  refers  to  his 
Yindication,  p.  36,  &.c.  To  all  tliis,  it  were  easy  to  repl)?^,  that 
if  he  quoted  my  language  correctly,  he  wholly  disregarded  the 
definitions  and  explanations  which  were  designed  to  prevent 
his  perversions  of  it ;  that  if  many  think  as  he  does,  many  also 
think  as  1  do,— that  for  him  to  say,  he  has  demonstrated  the 
point,  is  not  itself  demonstration;  and  that  it  were  as  logical 
for  me  to  refer  to  the  Christian  Spectator,  as  for  him  to  refer  to 
his  Viadication. — Be  this,  however,  as  it  may.  Dr.  Tyler  has 
charged,  and  persists  in  charging,  opinions  upon  me,  which  I 
had  unequivocally  disclaimed  ;  as  if  it  were  no  concern  of  his, 
whether  1  intended  to  express  such  opinions  or  not.  Making 
the  very  worst  of  the  case,  I  have  used  language  inadvertently 
and  unskilfully,  (of  this  the  reader  can  judge,)  and  this  is 
enougii,  in  Dr.  Tyler's  view,  to  justify  him  in  charging  opin- 
ions on  me,  whicii  he  knows  I  never  intended  to  express ;  and 
in  tills  way,  charging  me  also  with  subverting  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

The  next  sulvject  on  which  Dr.  Tyler  questions  the  consist- 
ency and  orlliodoxy  of  my  views,  is  the  doctrine  of  Election. 

I  shall  first  examine  Dr.  Tyler's  reasoning  on  the  question  of 
my  consistency. — Here  he  repeats  what  he  had  said  before, — 
'  that  if  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin  in 
all  instances — he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to 
repentance.'  To  this  1  replied,  that  the  above  preference,  "does 
not  necessarily  imjjly,  that  God  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
all  men  to  repentance.  Because  a  father  prefers  that  a  child 
should  oljcy  his  command  to  attend  school,  rather  than  disobey 
t,  does  it  follow  that  he  chooses,  in  the  given  instance,  to  secure 
his  attendance,  as  he  might,  by  changing  a  wise  plan  of  gov- 
ernuient  l  Here  then  Dr.  Tyler  may  see,  how  God  may  pre- 
fer holiness  to  sin  in  every  instance,  ivlthout  doing  or  choosing 
to  do,  all  in  his  power,  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance.  Such 
an  interposition  might  be  inconsistent  with  other  interests  of 
his  universal  kingdom." 

Now  how  does  Dr.  Tyler  meet  this  view  of  the  subject  ?    By 
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mis-stating  in  many  instances,  as  before,  the  very  points  on 
which  the  question  turns.  Thus  he  represents  m  ^  as  maintain- 
ing, 'that  God  chooses,  all  thing  considered,  tliat  all  men  should 
repent,' — '  that  all  men  should  become  holy.'  He  says,  "  If  God 
chooses,  all  tilings  considered,  that  all  men  should  repent,  he 
will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  to  repentance."  Be  it  so — 
but  then  Dr.  Tyler  here  furnishes  his  own  premises.  My  po- 
sition is  widely  diverse  from  Dr.  Tyler's  substitute.  It  is,  that 
God  chooses,  all  things  considered,  that  all  men  should  be- 
come holy  RATHER  than  contimie  in  sin,  under  the  'present 
system.  Does  it  then  follow  from  this  preference,  if  it  were  in 
the  power  of  God  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance  by  changing 
the  present  system,  that  he  would  do  it  ?  Would  a  parent,  be- 
cause he  preferred  obedience  to  disobedience  in  every  case  under 
a  wise  plan  of  government,  depart  from  that  plan  to  secure  obe- 
dience in  one  instance,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  would  occasion 
disobedience  in  all  other  instances?  How  then  does  Dr.  Tyler 
know — how  can  he  prove,  that  the  change  in  the  present  sys- 
tem requisite  to  biing  all  men  to  repentance,  would  not  occa- 
sion more  sin  in  God's  universal  kingdom,  than  it  would  pre- 
vent? If  Dr.  Tyler  does  not  know  this, — if  he  cannot  ])rove 
it, — then  his  inference  does  not  toUow  from  any  thing  which  I 
have  said ;  but  solely  from  premises  of  his  own  creation.  It 
may  still  be  true,  that  the  reason  why  God  does  not  bring  all 
men  to  repentance  is,— not  that  he  does  not  prefer,  all  things 
considered,  that  all  men  should  repent  ra/her  than  continue 
in  sin  tinder  the  present  system, — not  ihat  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  God  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance  by  changing  the 
present  system  ; — but  that  to  change  the  system,  as  he  must 
for  this  purpose,  would  occasion  more  sin  in  the  universe,  than 
it  would  prevent. 

The  foregoing  argument  of  Dr.  Tyler  is  a  just  specimen  of 
much  of  his  reasoning  on  the  present  topic.  It  rests  wholly, 
either  on  substituting  his  own  incorrect  statements  for  ray  po- 
sitions, or  on  inferences  derived  from  such  statements.  Thus, 
my  position  is,  that  God,  prefers,  all  things  considered,  that 
all  men  should  become  holy,  rather  than  continue  in  sin 
UNDER  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM.  For  this.  Dr.  Tyler  substi- 
tutes his  own  unqualified  statement,  '  that  God  chooses,  all 
things  considered,  that  all  men  should  become  holy.' — Hence 
he  goes  on  to  infer,  '  that  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  God,  he 
would  bring  all  men  to  repentance  ;'  and  then  asks  '  how,  ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  election?'  Bni  whose  'view  of  the  subject'  is  this  7 — Not 
mine ;  but  one  which  Dr.  Tyler,  without  the  least  warrant, — 
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even  when  his  error  had  been  plainly  pointed  out  to  him,  per- 
sists hi  si(hstiti(tivg  for  tniiie. 

On  these  premises  of  his  own  creation,  Dr.  Tyler  proceeds 
thus  : — "  If  God  does  choose,  all  things  considered,  that  all 
men  should  become  holy  and  be  saved,  how  is  it  possible,  that 
he  should  choose,  all  things  considered^  that  only  a  part 
should  become  holy  and  be  saved  ?"  Here  again  for  the  prem- 
ises we  have  Dr.  Tyler's  substitution.  My  position  is,  that 
God  chooses,  al'  things  considered,  that  all  men  should  be- 
come hol}^  and  be  saved,  rather  than  continue  in  .'sin,  un- 
der the  present  system.  It  is  then  easy  to  see,  how  God  may 
still  choose,  all  tltings  considered,  that  only  a  part  should  be- 
come holy, — he  may  choose  this,  rather  than  to  change  the 
present  best  system,  to  secure  the  holiness  of  the  other  part. 
How  often  must  this  statement  be  repeated,  that  Dr.  Tyler 
may  re2:ard  it,  in  liis  representation  of  my  views  ] 

Dr.  Tyler  goes  on  to  say,  "  If  God  does,  all  things  consid- 
ered, prefer  holiness  to  sin  in  ecery  instance,  and  if  the  reason 
that  he  does  not  secure  holiness  in  every  hi'stance,  (i.  e.  in  this 
world)  is,  that  he  has  not  power  to  do  it ;  then  God  doth  not 
have  mercy  on  whom  he  idHI,  but  on  whom  he  can."  But 
who  has  authorized  Dr.  Tyler  to  assume,  that  the  reason  that 
God  does  not  secure  holiness  in  every  instance  among  men,  is, 
that  he  has  not  power  to  do  it  ?  If  he  says  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate inference  from  what  I  have  said,  1  have  just  shown  the 
contrary,  as  I  had  done  before.  Nor  is  this  all.  I  have,  in  all 
my  reasonings  on  this  subject,  proceeded  on  the  ground,  not 
only  that  God  could  secure  universal  holiness  in  this  world, 
even  to  the  end  of  it,  but  that  he  could  have  prevented  any  par- 
ticular sin  individually  and  abstractly  considered,  that  ever 
has  taken  place,  or  that  ever  will  take  place  in  any  world  ;  and 
have  only  supposed  that  to  prevent  all  sin  finally  and  forever, 
it  might  haVe  been  necessary  not  to  adopt  a  moral  system  ;  and 
that  to  prevent  any  sin  which  takes  place,  might  involve  d 
change  in  the  appointed  system  of  influence,  which  would  re- 
sult in  more  sin  than  it  would  prevent.  And  yet  Dr.  Tyler 
persists  in  represeniing  it  to  be  even  '•  a  part  of  my  theory," 
that  '  God  would  make  all  men  lioly  if  he  could  V  Such  mis- 
takes in  such  circuuistauces,  I  think,  need  some  explanation. 

But  Dr.  Tyler  seems  to  be  aware,  that  in  this  reasoning,  he 
has  not  come  to  the  point  after  all.  For,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
finds  himself  obliged  to  meet  the  question  on  the  ground  where 
I  had  placed  it.  In  reply  to  my  statement,  '  that  the  requisite 
interposition  to  bring  all  m,en  to  repentance,  might  be  incon- 
Bistent  with  o'Jier  interests  of  God's  universal  kingdom,' — Dr. 
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Tyler  says, — "  Be  it  so.  Then  God  does  not  prefer,  all  tli'mgs 
considered.,  holiness  to  sin  in  every  instance ;  for  in  the  case 
supposed,  he  does  prefer  in  view  of  the  interests  of  his  univer- 
sal kingdom,  to  leave  a  sinner  in  impenitence,  whom  he  might 
bring  to  repentance.  Consequently,  he  does  prefer,  all  things 
considered^  in  this  instance,  sin  to  holiness."  I  answer,  that 
this  is  not  preferring,  all  things  considered,  sin  to  holiness  in 
this  instance,  but  simply  preferring  sin  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, to  changing  this  system  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  holi- 
ness. Here  we  have  come  o  the  turning  point  of  the  present 
question.  Let  it  be  carefully  examined.  I  say  then,  that  it  is 
simply  a  case  in  which  God  prefeis  sin  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, to  making  a  change  in  this  system  which  would  be  inju- 
rious to  higher  interests.  If  the  sinner  then  should  repent  U7i- 
der  the  present  system,  i.  e.  without  any  change  in  the  sys- 
tem, these  higher  interests  would  in  no  respect  be  impaired. 
His  continued  sin,  therefore,  under  the  present  system,  is  in 
no  respect  necessary  to  secure  these  higher  interests.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  this  is,  that  the  present  system  be  fiot  changed. 
His  sin,  under  the  present  system,  is  in  no  respect  preferable 
to  his  repentance  under  the  present  system.  God  therefore, 
according  to  the  supposition,  leaves  him  in  impenitence,  not  be- 
cause his  impenitence  is  in  any  respect  preferable  to  his  re- 
pentance under  the  present  system ;  but  solely  because,  not 
to  leave  him  in  impenitence,  would  involve  a  change  in  the 
present  system,  which  change  wonld  be  injurious  to  higher  in- 
terests. This  surely  is  not  preferring  sin  to  holiness  under  the 
present  system ;  but  simply  preferring  sin  under  the  present 
system,  to  a  change  in  the  system  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
holiness.  Here,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Dr.  Ty- 
ler is  led  into  this  error.  Thus,  it  is  true,  in  the  case  supposed, 
that  while  God  does  not  prefer  sin  to  holiness  under  the  present 
systeiii,  he  does  prefer  sin  under  the  present  system,  to  secur- 
ing holiness  under  another  system.  These  preferences,  so  ob- 
viously distinct  and  diverse,  l>r.  Tyler  confounds. 

Again ;  Dr.  Tyler  supposes  another  case ;— one  in  which 
God  does  not  exert  a  regenerating  influence,  as  he  might  do, 
to  bring  a  sinner  to  repentance  ;  and  says,  "  there  is  one  thing 
considered,  which  leads  him  to  prefer  sin  to  holiness  in  this  in- 
stance, viz.  rather  than  exert  a  regenerating  influence,  as  he 
might  do,  he  prefeis  that  the  sinner  should  remain  impenitent; 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that,  all  things  considered,  he 
prefers  that  he  should  remain  a  sinner  instead  of  becoming 
holy."  The  question  is,  whether  God  prefers,  all  things  con- 
sidered^ sin  to  holiness  in  any  instance  in  which  sin  takes 
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place,  i.  e.  under  the  present  system  7  Now  the  case  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Tyler  is  clearly  not  such  a  case.  It  is  a  case  in 
which  God  prefers  sin,  not  to  holiness  in  any  respect  whatever, 
under  the  present  system  ;  but  in  which  he  prefers  sin  under 
the  present  system,  to  holiness  under  another  system,  \.  e.  to 
holiness  under  a  regenerating  influence  not  included  in  the 
present  system.  The  case  therefore  does  not  imply  that  God 
prefers,  in  view  of  any  consideration  whatever,  that  the  sin- 
ner should  remain  a  sinner,  instead  of  becoming  holy  under  the 
present  systetn. 

I  had  said, — "  Because  a  father  prefers,  that  a  child  should 
obey  his  command  to  attend  school  rather  than  disobey  it,  does 
it  follow,  that  he  chooses  in  the  given  instance,  to  secure  his 
attendance  as  he  might,  by  changing  a  wise  plan  of  govern- 
ment .^" — Dr.  Tyler  answers — "  If  he  does  not  secure  his  atten- 
dance as  he  might,  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  prefer,  all 
things  considered,  that  he  should  attend  ;  for  there  is  one  con- 
sideration wliicli  leads  him  to  prefer  that  he  should  not  attend, 
viz.  rather  than  secure  his  attendance,  as  lie  might,  by  chang- 
ing a  wise  plan  of  government,  he  prefers  that  he  should  not 
attend." — Now  in  this  case,  the  reader  will  notice  that  Dr.  Ty- 
ler fully  concedes  all  that  I  have  been  contending  for  in  one 
respect ;  viz.  that  God  really  and  truly  prefers  or  purposes  sin, 
all  things  considered ;  i.  e.  purposes  its  existence  under  the 
present  system,  rather  than  to  change  the  system  to  secure  ho- 
liness.    This  is  the  decree  of  God,  that  sin  shall  exist.     The 
only  question  then  is  this, — whether  the  father,  as  a  sincere 
and  honest  lawgiver,  would  not  likewise  prefer,  all  things  con- 
sidered, that  the  child  should  attend  school  rather  than  not  at- 
tend, under  his  present  plan  of  government ']    If  not,  why  not  1 
Let  the  reason  be  given — let  any  possible  consideration  be  spec- 
ified, why  the  father  would  not  prefer  obedience  to  disobedience 
under  his  present  wise  plan  of  government?    All  that  Dr.  Ty- 
ler can  say  is,  that  the  father  would  prefer  disobedience  under 
the  present  best  plan,  to  obedience  under  a  change  in  tliis  plan ; 
i.  e.  to  obedience  under  another  and  a  bad  system.    This  I  ad- 
mit and  maintain.     Still  the  question  comes  back  on  Dr.  Ty- 
ler,— would  not  the  father  prefer,  all  things  considered,  that 
the  child  should  ol)ey  rather  than  disobey  under  the  present 
plan  of  government  .^    And,  to  put  this  question  at  rest,  suppose 
the  child  should  in  fact  obey  under  the  present  plan,  would 
the  father  be  crossed  in  any  preference  of  disobedience  to  obe- 
dience ?     Could  he,  as  an  honest  lawgiver,  say  to  the  child,  '  I 
regret   your   obedience,   for,   notwithstanding   my  unqualified 
command,  I  preferred,  all  things  considered,  your  disobedi- 
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ence  to  obedience  in  this  very  instance  T  Or  would  he  say,  '  I 
rejoice  in  your  obedience  to  my  will, — I  was  sincere  in  my  re- 
quirement,— and,  all  things  considered,  I  greatly  preferred 
your  obedience  to  your  disobedience  in  this  very  instance  ?' — 
Let  any  parent — let  Dr.  Tyler, — let  any  child,  answer  this 
question. 

Again ;  Dr.  Tyler,  in  his  Remarks,  had  said,  that  on  the 
hypothesis  which  I  had  stated,  '  there  could  be  no  election,' — 
*  that  God  does  not  make  one  to  differ  from  another,' — and 
that  '  he  does  not  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.' 
To  this  I  made  the  following  reply  : — "  Suppose  a  father  can 
wisely  do  more  to  secure  the  repentance  of  one  child,  than  he 
can  wisely  do  to  secure  the  repentance  of  another  ;  suppose  that 
a  higher  degree  of  influence  in  one  case  would  be  safe  and 
even  salutary  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  other  children, 
while  in  the  other  case,  it  would,  in  this  respect,  prove  fatal ; 
suppose  him,  for  these  reasons,  to  use  the  higher  influence  with 
the  design  to  secure  the  obedience  of  one  child,  and  to  use  it 
with  success ;  is  not  this  election — is  not  this  making  one  to 
differ  from  another — is  not  this  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy,  and  doing  more  for  one  than  for  another,  and  with 
good  reason  too  ?" — "  I  answer,  yes,"  says  Dr.  Tyler.  '•  But," 
he  proceeds,  "  this  is  altogether  inconsistent  Avith  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Taylor."  Here  then  the  question  is  reduced  to  a  single 
point.  Dr,  Tyler  concedes,  that  the  above  supposition  illus- 
trates the  doctrine  of  Election.  If  then  this  supposition  is  not 
inconsistent  with  my  theory,  my  theory  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  Election.  What  then  is  the  mconsistency 
supposed  by  Dr.  Tyler,  between  the  above  supposition  and  my 
theory  ?  He  says  :  "  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  parent  might, 
by  any  degree  of  influence  which  he  could  exert,  bring  the 
other  child  to  repentance,  ^vho  is  left  in  impenitence,  then4ie 
does  not  prefer,  all  t kings  considered^  the  penitence  to  the  im- 
penitence of  the  child  supposed  ;"  i.  e.  under  the  influence  ac- 
tually employed  to  bring  him  to  repentance. — To  make  the 
case  plain,  beyond  mistake — a  father  can  use  some  extraordi- 
nary influence  with  two  offending  children,  say  A  and  B,  which, 
would  ])e  effectual  to  bring  both  to  rejjentance.  This  peculiar 
influence  he  can  use  with  A  without  diminishing  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  other  children,  while  to  use  it  with  B  would  occa- 
sion the  disobedience  of  all  tho  rest.  Now  the  simple  question 
between  Dr,  Tyler  and  myself  is  tliis — whether  the  father  may 
not  use  this  influence  with  A,  and  not  use  it  with  B,  and  stilL 
prefer  that  B.  should  repent  rather  than  remain  impenitent^ 
under  the  influence  actually  used  to  bring  him  to  repeatance  l 
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I  ask  then,  what  possible  reason  can  be  imagined  why  the  pa- 
rent should  not  have  this  preference  ?  The  impenitence  of  B 
is  not,  in  itself  considered,  better  than  his  repentance.  No 
change  in  the  system  of  intinence,  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  conduct  of  other  children,  is  involved  in  his  repentance  un- 
der the  j}resent  system.  No  possible  interest  can  be  injured 
by  his  repentance  under  this  system ;  while  by  his  repentance, 
his  own  Vv'ell-bcing  would  be  secured,  and  the  command  of  the 
parent  obeyed — not  to  say  the  happiness  of  all  increased.  Since 
therefore  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  the  opposite  preference 
in  the  case,  and  decisive  reasons  for  this,  the  father  must  prefer, 
all  things  considered,  the  repentance  of  B  to  his  impenitence 
under  the  influence  actually  appointed  and  used  to  bring  him 
to  repentance.  Thus  the  inconsistency  alledged  by  Dr.  Tyler 
vanishes.  The  father  can  prefer,  all  things  considered,  the 
repentance  of  B  to  his  impenitence  under  the  influence  actually 
used  to  bring  him  to  repentance  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  choose 
to  use  the  supposed  eflectual  influence  with  A  and  not  with  B. 
— To  the  question,  '  whether  this  is  election — whether  this  is 
making  one  to  differ  from  another — whether  this  is  having 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy  V — Dr,  Tyler  answers, 
"  Yes."     I  trust  then  the  controversy  on  this  topic  is  ended. 

Once  more  ;  In  respect  to  my  Arminianism  on  the  subject  of 
Election.  Here,  again,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  correct  Dr.  Ty- 
ler's mistakes. — His  first  mistake  is,  in  saying  that  I  represent- 
ed his  charge  of  inconsistency  as  based  solely  on  what  a  Re- 
view^er  in  the  Spectator  had  said.  Whereas,  I  said  this  simply 
of  his  charge  of  Arminiaiiism.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Dr. 
Tyler's  Remarks,  vol.  v.  p.  335,  he  will  see,  that  Dr.  Tyler  confin- 
ed this  charge  cvclusively  to  what  that  writer  had  said. — Again, 
Dr.  Tyler  asks,  as  if  I  admitted  the  fact,  "  Would  it  then  be 
inconsistent  witli  the  wisdom  of  God  to  save  more  (of  the  hu- 
man race)  than  will  be  saved,  if  he  were  able  to  do  it  T — I 
answer,  that  it  might  he  ;  since  the  change  in  the  appointed 
system  of  influence,  requisite  for  the  purpose,  might  interfere 
with  higher  interests  in  God's  universal  kingdom.^ — Dr.  Tyler 
asks  again,  "  Is  it  not  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  that  it 
Vv'ould  be  wise  in  God  to  make  all  men  holy,  if  he  could  ?"  I 
answer.  No.  What  I  have  said  is,  that  it  tnay  he  true,  that 
God  would  have  secured  universal  holiness  in  his  moral  king- 
dom, if  he  could.  Dr.  Tyler  seems  not  to  advert  to  the  difference 
between  this  world  and  the  universe ;  or  at  least,  not  to  see, 
that  what  may  he  true  in  respect  to  the  one,  is  not  of  course 
true  in  respect  to  the  other.  Dr.  Tyler  goes  on  in  describing 
my  views  thus, — "  All  whom  God  foresaw  would  submit  un- 
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der  this  influence,  (meaning  the  highest  possible)  he  deter- 
mined to  save ;  those  who  he  foresaw  would  not  submit,  he 
reprobated."  This  is  the  view  which  Dr.  Tyler  has  substitut- 
ed for  mine,  and  of  which  he  says,  "  it  differs  not  materially 
from  the  Arminian  view  of  the  subject ;"  i.  e.  Dr.  Tyler  fabri- 
cates opinions  for  me  at  his  pleasure,  and  calls  them  Arminian- 
ism ! 

Dr.  Tyler  next  professes  to  tell  us  what  Arminian  ism  is  on 
this  subject.  He  says,  "  The  Arminians  admit  that  God  has 
adopted  the  best  system  of  means  which  infinite  wisdom  could 
devise  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  and  that  he  has  deter- 
mined to  save  all  with  whom  these  means  sliail  prove  success- 
ful. They  admit  also,  that  God  foresaw  who,  under  these 
ineans,  would  comply  with  the  terms  of  pardon,  and  who  would 
not :  and  that  he  fixed  upon  this  system  of  means,  with  these 
results  full  in  view." — Now  Dr.  Tyler  does  not  say,  that  one 
of  these  admissions  is  false  ;  nor  that  one  of  them  is  denied  hy 
any  Calvinist.  What  does  he  do  ?  Why,  he  says,  "  If  this 
be  all  that  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  Election,  then  every 
Arminian  holds  this  doctrine."  Now,  what  an  insinuation  is 
this  !  I  ask  Dr.  Tyler  whether  I  have  ever  said,  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  "  this  is  all  that  is  meayit  by  the  doctrine  of 
Election  T  Does  not  Dr.  Tyler  know,  that  both  the  Reviewer 
in  the  Spectator  and  myself,  as  strenuously  maintain,  as  he 
does,  that  God's  purpose  of  Election,  is  an  Election  inilo  holi- 
ness,— a  purpose  to  secure  the  condition  of  salvation  in  the 
hearts  of  the  elect ;  and  that  my  original  statement  was,  that 
all  who  are  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  elected  or  chosen 
of  God  from  eternity,  tJiat  they  should  he  holy^''  &-c.  '!■  Has 
Dr.  Tyler  forgotten  that  he  himself  has  said  of  my  statement 
of  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  "  full  and  satisfactory."  Why 
then  does  Dr.  Tyler  insinuate,  or  rather  virtuall}^  assert,  that 
certain  admissions  of  the  Arminians, — no  one  of  which  he 
ventures  to  deny — and  in  which  nothing  is  either  affirmed  or 
denied  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Election,  is  all, — that  I  mean 
by  this  doctrine  !  What  ought  to  be  said  of  such  an  expedi- 
ent to  convince  the  Christian  community  that  I  am  an  Armin- 
ian, I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide. 

"  But,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  it  is  Arminianism  to  maintain,  that 
the  reason  why  God  elected  one  individual  iu  preference  to  an- 
other, is  the  foresight  of  the  faith  and  obedience  of  that  individ- 
ual." Dr.  Tyler  is  here  evidently  speaking  of  an  election  to 
Jinal  salvation.  Without  deciding  then  whether  he  has  here 
given  us  a  correct  account  of  the  distinctive  peciiliarity  of 
Arminianism,  (we  have  only  his  naked  assertion  that  it  is  ;)  I 
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would  ask  Dr.  Tyler,  whether  he  believes  that  God  would  have 
determined  to  save  those  whom  he  has  determined  to  save,  if 
he  had  not  foreseen  their  faith  and  obedience  ;  and  whether  he 
does  not  believe,  that  it  was  infallibly  certain,  that  God,  fore- 
seeing their  faith  and  obedience,  would  determine  to  save 
them  ?  If  so,  I  ask  again,  whether  God's  foresight  of  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  tho.-e  whom  he  determined  to  save,  was  not 
in  some  sense  of  the  v^'ord,  the  reason  of  his  determining  to 
save  them  ? — Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  have  explicitly  stat- 
ed my  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  purpose  to  secure  the  holi- 
ness of  a  part  of  mankind  ; — to  bring  to  repentance  some  and 
not  others.  This  is  the  doctrine,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Election,  I  understand  Calvinists  to  maintain,  and  Arminians 
to  deny.  With  my  statement  of  this  doctrine,  as  sound  Ortho- 
doxy, Dr.  Tyler  has  expressed  his  unqualified  satisfaction. 
The  sole  question  then  is,  whether  I  have  said  any  thing  which 
is  inconsistent  with  this  statement,  and  which  amounts  to 
Arminianism  ?  What  Dr.  Tyler,  says  to  show  that  I  have, 
consists  wholly  in  repeating  those  mis-statements  of  my  views, 
which  1  have  perhaps  already  sufficiently  exposed.  I  shall  but 
briefly  notice  some  of  them  in  their  present  application.  He 
says,  "  To  suppose  God  to  purpose  to  bring  to  repentance  cer- 
tain individuals,  is  to  suppose  liim  to  purpose  what,  according 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  '  may  involve  a  palpable  self  contradic- 
tion.' "  Dr.  Tyler,  to  have  rendered  this  statement  correct, 
should  have  added,  '  for  aught  that  can  be  proved  to  the  con- 
trary by  a  priori  reasoning.'  To  expose  the  unsoundness  of 
my  opponents'  conclusions,  I  have  Jiad  occasion  to  show,  that 
they  cannot  prove  by  a  priori  reasoning,  or  by  reasoning,  as 
they  often  do,  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that 
God  could  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  moral  system.  Hence, 
at  every  turn,  Dr.  Tyler  represents  me  as  maintaining,  that 
God  cannot  bring  all  inen  to  repentance,  and  that  even  in 
view  of  the  known  f  ict  of  his  purpose  to  bring  some  to  repent- 
ance, we  must  admit,  that  there  niay  be  a  contradiction  in 
supposing  him  able  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  I  have  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  representation  of  my 
views,  and  that  what  Dr.  Tyler  calls  my  theory,  involves  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  the  powder  of  God  to  bring  not  only  his 
elect,  but  all  Tnen  to  repentance.  In  this  respect  then  I  main- 
tain nothing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Election, 

Dr.  Tyler's  next  and  last  attempt  on  this  topic  consists  in 
reasoning  on  his  own  obviously  false  assumption,  that  God's 
foreknowledge  is  inconsistent  with  man's  moral  agency.  I  had 
said,  '  that  in  all  cases,  the  grace  of  God  may  be  resisted  by 
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man  as  a  free  moral  agent.'  On  this.  Dr.  Tyler  asks,  "  How 
does  God  know  that  those  individuals  (whom  he  has  purposed 
to  bring  to  repentance)  will  not  resist  his  grace,  and  thus  ren- 
der their  conversion  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  ?"  Now 
it  is  perfectly  plain  from  his  language,  that  Dr.  Tyler  rightly 
understands  the  possibility  spoken  of,  to  be  a  natural  possi- 
bility. It  is  then  a  natural  possibility  of  man's  resisting  the 
grace  of  God — in  other  words,  it  is  the  fact  of  man^s  moral 
agency^  which  Dr.  Tyler  here  affirms  to  be  inconsistent  with 
God's  knowing,  that  those  whom  he  has  purposed  to  bring  to 
repentance  will  not  resist  his  grace.  And  truly,  if  God's  love- 
knowledge  and  man's  moral  agency  are  inconsistent,  as  Dr. 
Tyler  here  affirms,  then  am  I  inconsistent  with  in^'self,  in 
maintaining  both.  But  if  Dr.  Tyler  can  make  out  no  other 
inconsistency  than  this  between  my  theory  and  my  creed,  I 
shall  confidently  conclude  that  his  attempt  is  'an  utter  failure.' 
Concerning  the  reasons  why  God  has  purposed  to  bring  one 
part  of  tlie  human  race  to  repentance,  or  chosen  a  part  that 
they  should  be  holy,  I  have  said  nothing  beyond  the  general 
fact,  that  it  is  '  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.'  I 
have  indeed  said,  that  the  reason  why  he  permits  some  to  go  on 
in  their  iniquit}^,  is  not  that  he  prefers  their  sin  to  holiness  as 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  but  that  the  reason 
onay  be,  that  the  change  in  his  appointed  system  of  influence 
requisite  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  would  interfere  with  oth- 
er interests  of  his  universal  kingdom. — If  then  God  can,  con- 
sistently with  the  general  interests  of  the  universe,  use  a  special 
influence,  to  bring  some  to  repentance  and  not  others ;  if  he 
foresaw  this  from  eternity,  and  actually  determined  to  wse  this 
influence,  with  some  and  not  with  others ;  and  thus  to  secure 
the  repentance  of  the  former  and  not  of  the  latter,  is  not  this 
Election  I  What  more  does  Dr.  Tyler  believe  to  be  essential 
to  this  doctrine  ? — In  the  fact,  that  God,  '  of  his  own  good 
pleasure,'  has  purposed  to  bring  a  part  of  mankind  to  repent- 
ance. Dr.  Tyler  and  myself  are  fully  agreed.  We  are  further 
agreed  in  the  fact,  that  God  has  purposed  to  leave  another  part 
whom  he  might  bring  to  repentance,  to  go  on  in  their  iniquity. 
In  Avhat  then  do  we  differ  ?  Not,  let  it  be  remarked,  in  respect 
to  these  facts  ;  but  simply  in  respect  to  the  reason  of  the  lat- 
ter fact.  And  what  is  the  precise  dilference  here?  It  is  that 
I  deny  tlte  reason  of  this  purpose  to  be,  that  their  sin  is  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  and  without  assigning 
any  actual  reason  for  this  purpose  of  God,  maintain,  that  the 
reason  tnay  be,  that  the  change  in  the  oppointed  svstem  of  in- 
fluence, requisite  to  bring  more  to  repentance,  would  occasion 
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more  sin  in  the  universe  than  it  would  prevent.  Dr.  Tyler  on 
the  other  hand  maintains,  that  God  purposes  all  existing  sin  as 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  as  such,  prefera- 
ble, on  the  whole,  to  holiness  in  its  stead. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Dr.  Tyler  disclaims  all  unkind 
intentions  towards  me  ;  attempts  to  justify  himself  in  calling  in 
question  the  correctness  of  my  opinions  ;  and  strongly  insinuates' 
that  I  indidge  "alienation  of  fetling,"  and  deal  in  "angry  per- 
sonal crimination."  It  happens,  however,  that  Dr.  Tyler's 
mistakes  in  these  matters,  are  not  less  striking,  than  in  argu- 
mentative discussion.  I  was  indeed  apprehensive,  lest  the  ex- 
hibition which  I  was  compelled  to  give  of  the  course  adopted  by 
Dr.  Tyler,  should  be  tbought  to  involve  something  on  his  part 
not  quite  honorable  in  intention.  In  my  Ixcply  thereibre,  I  ex- 
pressly and  fully  acquitted  Dr.  Tyler  "of  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion and  criminal  design  ;"  affirming  also,  that  I  considered  him- 
"as  honest  in  his  errors  as  any  man  living."- — To  his  making 
my  views  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  have  made  or  felt  the  least  objection  ;  while,  instead  of  indulg- 
ing 'alienation  of  feeling,'  or  resorting  to  -angry  personal  crim- 
ination,' I  expressed  tlie  most  "entire  good  \Aill"  to^\ard  Dr, 
Tyler.  I  repeat  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  toward 
kim  ;  with  the  assurance  that  I  regard  his  numerous  errors 
and  mistaiies  in  this  discussion,  as  entirely  the  result  of  other 
causes  than  the  want  of  '  respect  or  afi'ection  toward  me  as  a 
Christian  brother.' 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  of  Dr.  Tyler's  mistakes ;  or 
liowever  kind  he  njoy  have  been  in  his  intentions  toward  me,, 
or  however  zealous  '  to  defend  (he  truth  of  God,' — his  errors  are 
errors  still — t/ie  facts  are  not  changed. 

Some  of  these  are  the  following.  He  has  publicly  charged 
me, '  as  a  teacher  in  theology,'  with  being  engaged  '  in  a  grad- 
ual undernjining  process,'  'leading  my  pupils  to  renounce  some 
of  the  fundamental  {\oc\nnGs  of  the  Gospel,'  and  'introducing 
the  GREAT  ERRORS  which  have  infested  the  Christian 
Church,  and  which  have  usually  crc/>^  in  tin  air  ares  /  with 
having  ^disturbed  the  peace  of  the  New  England  Churches' — 
'impugned  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims,' — and  of  departing 
from  the  Orthodox  of  New  England,  by  an  agreement  with 
Pelagius,  witli  a  distinguished  Unitarian  writer,  and  with  'the 
great  champion  of  Arminianism.' — These  things  Dr.  Tyler 
has  done,  while  he  has  been  obliged  to  confess  without  qualifi- 
cation, niy  sojrndncss  in  the  faith,  and  to  confine  all  his  ob- 
jections and  all  his  terrors  to  my  theories^  i.  e.  to  7nere  suppc- 
Mtions,  made  to  obviate  objections  to  our  common  Faith. 
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These  theories—ihese  mere  suppositions,  have  been  profess- 
edly the  sole  ground  of  his  severe  accusations,  when  diversity 
of  opinion  on  these  points  has  long  been  known  to  exist  among 
the  Orthodox  ministr}^,  and  among  Professors  of  the  same  the- 
ological seminaries  ;*  and  when,  also,  they  have  been  consid- 
ered as  wholly  insufficient  to  impair  confidence  or  justify  re- 
proach. Another  material  fact,  as  I  have  shown,  is,  that  I 
have  advanced  no  theory  whatever  in  the  import  maintained 
by  Dr.  Tyler,  which  is  either  pendiar  or  anti-ortliodox.  The 
amoimt  therefore  of  all  that  can  be  pretended  is,  that  I  have 
denied  or  questioned  some  of  the  theories  of  Dr.  Tyler  and  a 
few  other  men,  while  in  these  very  matters,  I  accord  more  fully 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  Orthodox  clergy,  than  does  Dr. 
Tyler  himself 

The  course  taken  by  Dr.  Tyler  to  accomplish  his  object  is 
not  less  objectionable.  His  object  has  been  to  convict  ni}'  the- 
ories and  my  creed  of  inconsistency  ;  while  to  every  attempt  to 
accomplish  it,  he  has  given  plausibility,  either  by  substituting 
very  different  positions  of  his  own  for  mine  ;  by  misquoting  my 
language  ;  by  begging  the  main  question  in  debate  ;  by  utter- 
ly disregarding  the  plain  import  of  many  of  my  statements  ; 
or  by  groundlessly  charging  opinions  on  me,  which  1  had  pub- 
licly disclaimed.  In  all  this,  however,  I  impute  no  unkind  in- 
tention to  Dr.  Tyler.  I  regard  these  things  as  mistakes — un- 
intentional errors, — things  done  by  Dr.  Tyler,  in  his  own 
conviction,  "  from  an  imperious  sense  of  duty" — done  '  to  defend 
the  truth  of  God.'     Such  however  are  the  facts. 

Dr.  Tyler  asks,  "  On  whom  does  the  responsibility  rest  of 
having  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  New  England  Churches? 
Does  not  Dr.  Taylor  know  that  previous  to  the  publication  of 
his  peculiar  views,  it  was  a  time  of  great  peace  and  quietness 
in  the  Churches?" — Were  Dr.  Tyler  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  facts  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  would  never  have  asked 
these  questions.  Charges  of  false  doctrine  and  of  concealing 
my  real  opinions — even  the  cry  of  heresy  in  the  forms  of  Ar- 
minianism,  Unitarianism,  Pelagianism,  afterwards  echoed  by 
Dr.  Woods,  and  now  re-echoed  by  Dr.  Tyler,  rung  through 
the  land,  long  before  the  publications  referred  to.  Myself  and 
my  friends  were  compelled  to  the  course  we  have  taken,  in  de- 
fence of  our  character  and  standing  in  the  community.     The 

"*  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  lo  the  opinions  of  Prof.  Stuart,  as  expressed  in  his  late 
Coramenlajy  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans,  respecting  the  main  -points  in  discussion 
'between  Dr.  Tyler  and  myself;  particularly  to  Rom.  iii.  7,  8,  and  to  his  comment  and 
Excursus  on  the  5th  chapter.  Let  the  reader  consult  these  parts  of  Prof.  Stuart's  able 
'Commentary,  and  then  say,  wherein  does  '  the  New  Haven  Theology'  differ  from  '  the 
Andover  Theology  V 
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assault  thus  originating  in  suspicion,  (for  as  yet  we  had  pub- 
lished notiiing)  has  been  persisted  in  till  now  ;  and  still  we 
have  stood  in  the  simple  attitude  of  self-defence.  We  have  in- 
deed again  and  again  attempted  to  arrest  the  progresss  of  this 
controversy  ;  and  to  allay  the  agitation  and  alarm  so  causeless- 
ly excited  by  others.  We  have  scrupulously  avoided  all  person- 
ality and  invective.  We  have  called  no  man  heretic,  Unitarian, 
Pelagian,  or  Arminian.  If  then  the  peace  of  the  churches  has 
been  disturbed,  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  us.  It  is  the 
apprehension  of  heresy  creeping  in  unaivares,  which,  by 
sounding  its  note  of  alarm  and  denunciation,  has  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  churches.  And  Vvho  has  sounded  this  note — and 
professed  to  sound  it  '  from  a  sense  of  duty,' — aye,  and  to 
sound  it  only  about  theories !  Will  Dr.  Tyler  say  that  he  has 
attempted  and  designed  to  produce  no  alarm  and  agitation  in 
the  churches,  in  view  of  all  the  evils  he  has  predicted  ?  And 
yet  he  complains  of  '  the  injustice  of  being  charged'  with  doing 
the  very  thing,  which  he  professes  himself  in  conscience  bound 
to  do ! 

Fitted,  then,  as  I  tliink  the  course  adopted  by  Dr.  Tyler  has 
been,  to  injure  myself  and  many  of  the  most  useful  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  ond  to  produce  division  and  alienation  among 
ministers  and  churches,  I  still  esteem  him  conscientious,  not- 
withstanding his  errors  and  mistakes.  These,  freely  as  I  have 
been  obliged  to  speak  of  them,  are  not  a  sufficient,  and  still  Less 
the  actual,  cause  of  any  unkind  feeling  on  my  part  towards  Dr. 
Tyler.  To  number  him  still  on  my  list  of  friends,  and  to  show 
him  the  respect  and  ailection  due  to  a  Cliristian  brother  and 
Christian  minister,  cannot  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  it 
will  be  orateful  to  me, 

N.   W.  Taylor. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POWER  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  AN 
ADDRESS,  DELIVERED  JANUARY  1,  1833,  AT  HIS  INAU- 
GURATION AS  BARTLET  PROFESSOR  OF  SACRED  RHET- 
ORIC IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAP^Y  AT  ANDOVER. 
BY   THOMAS    11.    SKINNER. 

The  structure  and  inward  workings  of  the  human  mind 
are  wonderful :  and  so  are  the  means  by  which  that  mind 
mainly  reveals  itself.  The  Psalmist  deemed  his  tongue  the 
.glory  of  his  frame. 
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The  poioer  of  speech,  its  instrumental  efficiency  both  to 
evil  and  good,  is  also  wonderful.  "  So  is  the  tongue  among  our 
members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature,  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell."  How  fearful  an 
instrument  of  evil.  It  is  true  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
chief  good  which  has  been  done  in  this  world,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  tongue  of  man. 

Man  has  exerted  vast  power  with  the  pen  ;  but  the  power  of 
speech  excels  beyond  measure  that  of  mere  writing.  However 
deeply  we  may  be  impressed  by  reading  an  oration,  for  in- 
stance, of  Demosthenes,  if  we  but  imagine  ourselves  in  the  au- 
ditory to  whom  he  pronounced  it,  we  at  once  become  sensible, 
that  the  effect  of  its  mere  perusal  is  comparatively  as  nothing- 
The  sermons  of  Whitefield,  as  read,  have  no  uncommon  effi- 
ciency ;  as  spoken  by  himself,  such  specimens  of  persuasive 
power  have  scarcely  been  known  among  men  since  the  days  of 
inspiration. 

The  power  of  speech,  however,  like  all  other  human  endow- 
ments, is  of  different  degrees  in  different  persons.  One  man 
rises  in  an  assembly  and  opens  his  mouth  but  to  infuse  lethar- 
gy or  disgust ;  another  man,  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  same 
side,  speaks  in  sentences  of  electricity  and  flame,  and  keeps 
his  hearei's  filled  with  the  intensest  emotion. 

It  is,  we  know,  chiefly  by  means  of  human  speech,  that  God 
maintains  and  advances  his  holy  kingdom  among  men.  The 
laws  of  his  empire  ;  the  facts,  principles,  and  wnde  relations  and 
bearings  of  the  Gospel ;  in  short,  all  the  moral  truths  which  he 
employs  in  saving  men,  or  glorifying  himself  on  the  earth  ;  are 
by  this  means,  more  than  every  other,  unfolded  and  enforced. 
It  is  principally  through  public  speaking  by  human  organs, 
that  God  has  purposed  to  deliver  his  creation  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  and  make  all  things  new  in  the  civil  and  reU- 
gious  state  of  man. 

The  laws  of  speech — the  principles  by  which  it  is  governed 
in  its  just  and  efficient  use,  are  the  same  in  sacred,  as  in  com- 
mon application.  Its  success  indeed,  here,  depends  on  preter- 
natural influence ;  no  unaided  tongue  of  man  or  angel  can 
win  a  ruined  soul  to  hoUness  and  God  ;  but  di\'ine  co-opera- 
tion is  wisely  lent,  always,  to  what  has  a  direct  tendency  in 
favor  of,  not  adverse  to,  the  good  pursued.  It  is  powerful,  and 
not  tame  and  lifeless  speaking,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily 
makes  most  effectual  in  reclaiming  men  from  the  paths  of  sin 
and  destruction.  The  most  successful  pulpit-speakers  are  not 
those  whose  discourses  are  uninstructive,  desidtory,  prolix,  repe- 
titious ;  but  those  who,  in  their  pulpit-performances,  observe 
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most  carefully  the  laws,  according  to  which,  power  in  public 
speaking,  universally  displays  itself. 

I  undertake,  on  this  occasion,  to  exhibit,  very  briefly,  the 
ELEMENTS  OF  POWER  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  Thcsc  are  part- 
ly inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  discourse  itself;  and  partly 
extrinsic  or  accidental  to  it,  relating  to  those  auxiliary  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  ensure  a  discourse  attention  and 
efficiency.  I  shall  not,  however,  follow  this  methotl  in  specify- 
ing them,  but  mention  one  thing  after  another,  in  the  order 
which  the  end  aimed  at  in  this  exercise  may  seem  to  require. 

The  subject  of  a  powerful  discourse  must  he  important. 
An  ingenious  tongue,  exerting  itself  on  a  trivial  theme,  may 
amuse  hght-hearteil  hearers  ;  but  no  such  theme  stirs  the  deep 
emotions  of  that  mtnd  which  is  wielding  the  lightning  and 
thunder  of  true  eloquence.  To  discourse  of  trifles,  with  what- 
ever wit  or  labor,  is,  after  all,  to  make  a  nugatory  and  empty 
discourse. 

He  who  would  speak  with  power,  shotdd  take  truth ^  not  er- 
ror., for  his  subject.  Truth,  if  it  relate  to  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance, is  itself  power.  It  is  the  law,  the  food,  J  he  strength,  the 
life,  of  mind.  The  mind,  therefore,  which  is  much  convers- 
ant with  truth,  becomes,  itself,  refreshed,  invigorated,  enlarg- 
ed, and  thus  better  qualified  to  do  truth  worthy  homage,  by 
attempts  to  illustrate  it.  To  comuume  deeply  with  truth,  is  to 
acquire  power ;  to  speak  of  truth  after  long  and  deep  commun- 
ion with  it,  is  ordinarily  to  exert  great  power  upon  othere.  I 
need  not  stay  long,  to  show  what  advantages  for  speaking 
powerfully,  truth  gives  to  its  advocate,  over  him  who  has  the 
side  of  error  to  defend.  How  often,  amidst  a  distracting  diver- 
sity of  opinions  and  arguments,  has  the  mere  statement  of  the 
truth,  from  judicious  lips,  proved  at  once  decisive,  and  put  all 
debate  and  all  doulU  to  rest.  A  day  will  come,  when,  in  re- 
spect to  tliose  matters  which  have  more  divided  mankind 
than  all  others,  tlie  only  matters  of  importance  compara- 
tively— I  mean  the  principles  and  ways  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment— one  judgment  will  be  formed  by  all  rational  beings  ; 
when  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  that  government,  shall  per- 
fectly pervade  the  intelligent  universe.  Now,  this  conviction 
will  not  be  the  direct  effect  of  force,  or  physical  omnipotence ; 
it  will  be  only  the  result  of  a  just  exhibition  and  illustration  of 
truth.  Let  men  who  would  exert  much  power  in  discourse,  al- 
ways speak  on  matters  of  importance,  and  in  speaking  of  such 
matters,  always  take  the  side  of  truth. 

The  subject  of  discourse  should  he  one  of  personal  concern 
to  the  hearers,    It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  speaker  to  be 
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deeply  interested  himself  by  what  interests  no  other  person  ; 
and  no  man  can  speak  powerfully  of  what  doej  not  excite 
strong  feeling  in  his  own  mind.  Power  in  utterance,  is  the 
result  of  power  in  intellectual  conception  and  emotion.  Now 
the  mere  impression  that  what  is  about  to  be  discoursed  of,  is 
what  will  of  itself  awaken  grateful  feehng  in  the  aviditory, 
tends  to  stir  up  the  speaker's  spirit  into  intense  exertion  ;  and 
nothing  more  assists  in  the  delivery  of  a  discovirse,  than  to  see 
such  feeling  in  the  hearers'  countenances  and  behaviour.  How 
hapless,  then,  that  person's  self-imposed  task,  who  attempts  to 
speak  with  power  on  a  subject  in  which  mankind  take  no  in- 
terest. 

Now,  men  are  interested  most,  by  what  most  nearly  concerns 
them  personally.  Minds  indeed  of  a  certain  class,  will  be  in- 
terested by  instructive  discourse,  however  remotely  related  to 
their  individual  well-being.  To  such  minds,  truth,  in  its  most 
abstract  forms,  and  in  all  its  kinds,  is  inestimably  precious,  as 
involving,  to  their  enlightened  and  comprehensive  view,  rela- 
tions and  results  of  infinite  moment.  But  even  as  to  them, 
subjects  of  direct  personal  concern  are  commonly  most  attrac- 
tive ;  and  there  are  few  so  in  love  with  philosophical  abstrac- 
tions, but  that  they  would  withdraw  their  ear  from  any  voice 
that  ever  gave  utterance  to  such  refinements,  in  order  to  attend 
to  a  ploughman's  recital  of  some  recently  occurrent  household 
disaster.  The  generality  of  men,  certainly,  give  little  heed  to 
any  thing  which  has  not  a  connexion  more  or  less  close,  with 
their  own  private  stote.  With  the  multitude,  tlie  welfare  of 
man  has  scarcely  a  thought ;  that  of  country  may,  at  certain 
times  especially,  be  less  disregarded  ;  that  of  party  or  neighbor- 
hood may  excite  lively  feeling  ;  but  that  of  family  or  of  self,  is 
the  theme  of  absorbing  interest.  A  lecture  on  political  economy  is 
dull,  compared  to  a  debate  on  some  point  of  party-politics  ;  but, 
except  in  very  rare  cases,  such  a  debate,  on  however  important 
a  topic,  and  with  whatever  eloquence  sustained,  has  feeble  in- 
fluence over  one,  whom  a  pending  law-suit  invites  into  court. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  what  speakers,  it  may  be  thought,  should 
be  as  powerful  in  discourse  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  ?  A  le- 
gitimate inference,  it  would  seem,  yet  not  in  accordance  with 
experience.  The  subjects  of  preaching,  it  is  certain,  concern  all 
mankind  alike ;  and  concern  them  infinitely  more  than  all  things 
else.  Compared  to  these  subjects,  riches,  life,  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, and  of  the  great  globe  itself  through  its  whole  duration, 
are  less  than  nothing ;  but  two  causes  operate  to  enfeeble  dis- 
course on  these  themes  of  amazing  interest.  One  is,  that  man- 
,  kind,  under  the  power  of  sensuality,  are  dead  to  their  concern 
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in  these  awful  matters ;  and  the  other  is,  that  preachers  them- 
selves have,  too  commonly,  almost  no  feeling  or  faith,  in  respect 
to  these  tremendous  things.  When,  as  at  a  remarkable  effu- 
sion of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  the  ministers  of  the  word  speak,  and 
the  people  hear,  under  some  just  impressions  of  the  reality  of 
unseen  things,  then  is  there  demonstration  given  of  the  rule, 
that  the  power  of  discourse  depends  much  on  the  personal  con- 
cern which  the  hearers  have  in  its  subject. 

It  greatly  heightens  power,  let  me  next  observe,  when  the 
subject  is  not  only  of  general  interest  to  the  hearers,  but  when 
it  is  adapted  particidarlt/,  to  classes,  circumstances,  and 
seasons.  It  is  this,  above  all  extrinsic  things,  which  gives  a 
discourse  pungency,  that  it  be  spoken  pertinently  to  present 
wants  and  demands.  A  word  which  rebukes  a  man  in  crime, 
or  which  comforts  a  man  in  trouble,  or  which  saves  a  perish- 
ing man,  is  a  word  of  power,  though  spoken  with  stammering 
lips.  Let  a  discomse  which  a  man  has  been  hearing  for  an 
hour  with  unconcern,  pass  out  of  a  general  to  a  specific  appli- 
cation to  his  own  sin  or  sorrow,  and  all  the  feelings  of  his  mind 
at  once  are  stirred.  Many  a  speech  has  been  deemed,  and 
rightly  deemed,  of  wonderful  power,  not  because  it  was  intrin- 
sically well  wrought,  or  because  it  was  very  well  pronounced, 
but  because  the  speaker  was  wise  in  suiting  his  subject  to  the 
peculiar  state  and  needs  of  his  hearers.  To  be  particular  and 
pertinent  in  the  adaptation  of  subjects  to  persons  and  occasions, 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  him  who  would  be  always  an  effi- 
cent  speaker. 

It  is  essential,  also,  that  the  speaker  understand  well  the 
subject  of  his  discourse.  He  who  speaks  of  what  he  does  not 
understand,  speaks  with  no  confidence  in  his  own  utterances,, 
or  with  an  unwarranted  confidence ;  and,  in  either  case,  his 
discourse  wall  want  the  characteristics  of  true  power.  For  as- 
sumed confidence  always  betrays  itself,  and  to  waver  or  faint- 
in  one's  own  judgment  is  to  beget  faintness,  or  something  yet 
worse,  in  those  to  whom  that  judgment  is  expressed.  Distinct 
apprehensions,  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  ex- 
tended and  various  bearings  and  connexions  of  things,  and: 
firm  convictions  of  truth,  are  indispensable  to  strong  feehng 
and  strong  modes  of  expression.  Without  such  inward  furni- 
ture for  speaking,  a  man,  in  discourse,  can  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit nothing  in  just  proportion  and  symmetry.  His  statements,- 
if  not  false,  will  be  defective  or  extravagant ;  in  difTerent  parts- 
of  his  discourse  he  will  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  or  at  least 
not  make  his  self-consistency  sufficiently  apparent ;  and,  ia 
short,  almost  nothing  will  be  spoken  just  as  it  should  be.     The 
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consequence  must  inevitably  be,  that  intelligent  hearers  will  be 
moved  with  commiseration,  or  contempt,  or  grief ;  and  hearers 
of  no  class,  receive  vivid  impressions  of  the  exact  truth.  Know- 
ledge does  not  always  make  a  man  pov.erful  in  speech,  but  ig- 
norance makes  him  impotent. 

A  powerful  speaker  expresses  ichot  is  strictly  his  oivu  and 
not  another''s  mind  on  the  subject  in  hand.  Expression 
is  always  comparatively  feeble,  if  not  theatrical,  when  it  is 
mere  repetition  of  the  thoughts  of  others.  Where  thoughts  are 
borrowed  and  held  only  in  memory,  however  excellent  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  as  they  are  no  legitimate  part  of  the 
mind's  own  strength  and  life,  the^^  are  apt  to  want  something 
of  nature,  something  of  fitness  and  honesty,  in  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  mind  gives  them  forth.  A  man  with  a  memory 
vastly  capacious,  and  richly  furnished  with  facts  and  other 
men's  thoughts,  may  make  a  surprising  display  of  knowledge, 
of  some  sort ;  but  yet,  he  who  tells  the  simple  convictions  and 
feelings  of  an  inteUigent  and  disciplined  mind,  without  one 
quotation  or  learned  allusion,  is  by  far  the  more  instructive,  in- 
teresting, and  efficient  speaker.  Learning  of  all  kinds  should 
be  diligently  cultivated  by  the  public  speaker.  No  one  has  more 
need,  or  can  make  a  better  use  of  it ;  but  his  object  in  seeking 
it,  should  not  be  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  judging  and  form- 
ing opinions,  and  pursuing  deep  and  thorough  investigations,  of 
and  for  himself,  but  rather  to  feed  and  fan  his  own  intellectual 
fire,  and  prepare  his  mind  to  be  more  and  more  vigoious  and 
enterprising,  in  self  sustained,  independent  action.  Indeed,  the 
mere  accumulation  of  what  others  have  said  and  thought,  is 
not  true  learning,  which  properly  consists  in  the  perfect  diges- 
tion and  incorporation  of  the  ideas  of  things  into  one's  own  in- 
tellectual structure  ;  and  the  difference  in  expression,  between 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these,  is  almost  as  the  ditTerence  be- 
tween an  automatic  and  a  natural  articulation  ;  or  the  draining 
of  a  stagnant  pool,  by  artificial  means,  and  the  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  a  living  and  redundant  fountain. 

A  man  who  would  speak  with  power,  should  have  unity 
in  his  discourse.  The  parts  of  his  performance,  however 
numerous,  should  belong  to  but  one  subject,  and  constitute  one 
complete  whole ;  neither  wanting  nor  superabounding  in  any 
thing.  Digressions  and  graceful  intermissions  of  earnestness, 
designed  for  relief,  or  as  a  foil  to  what  should  have  peculiar 
prominence  and  force,  are  not  only  admissible,  but  often  a  very 
high  excellence ;  but  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  divide  atten- 
tion, however  good  in  itself,  is  injudicious,  unnatural,  and  en- 
feebles the  discourse:  and  the  more  interesting  and  excellent 
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this  is  in  itself,  the  greater  on  the  whole,  the  injury.  Nothing  is 
more  inexcusable  in  a  public  speech,  than  want  of  unity.  It 
shows  that  the  speaker  is  without  an  object,  or  is  not  in  earn- 
est. For  who  seeks  earnestly  to  ficcomplish  an  object  by  con- 
versation with  his  fellow,  who  does  not  strive  to  keep  his  atten- 
tion fixed  on  the  object  as  strongly  and  unremittingly  as  possi- 
ble? 

This  suggests  another  observation.  A  man  who  would 
speak  Avith  efficiency  and  success,  should  always  intend  to 
acco??iplis/i  some  definite  and  specific  end,  by  his  discourse. 
He  should  have  but  one  subject,  and  cleave  to  that  subject 
throughout,  and  aim,  in  all  and  by  all,  to  accomplish  a  certain 
predeterminate  object.  A  man,  without  a  fixed  purpose  of  pur- 
suit, is  apt,  to  think,  to  study,  to  live,  to  do  every  thing,  in  vain. 
And  he,  most  probably,  will  speak  to  no  purpose,  who  has  no 
purpose  in  view,  in  speaking.  And  the  degree  of  efficiency  in 
speaking,  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  purpose  ;  if  the 
end  pursued  be  small,  the  power  will  be  small,  and  the  power 
will  probably  be  great,  if  the  end  be  great,  and  be  earnestly 
pursued.  How  differently  does  he  speak,  who  earnestly  pleads 
for  his  country's  honor,  or  for  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  or  for 
the  salvation  of  the  human  soul  from  everlasting  death,  from 
him  who  has  no  other  object  than  to  please  men,  or  merely  to 
meet  a  professional  call. 

And  here  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  the 
exceedingh'  faint  impression  commonly  made  by  preaching,  be 
not  fairly  resolvable  into  the  cause  now  adverted  to?  Is  it 
strange  tliat  preachers  accomplish  nothing  definitely,  who  aim 
to  accomplish  nothing?  If  speakers  at  the  bar,  or  in  our  na- 
tional councils,  should  seek  to  carry  no  point  by  their  speeches, 
they  prol)ably  would  carry  none ;  and  their  speeches  might  be 
as  feeble  as  are  too  many  of  our  sermons.  Why  should  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  ever  rise  to  address  an  assembly,  with- 
out proposing  to  himself  to  gain  some  certain  end  ;  and  engag- 
ing all  his  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object ;  and  resolving  that  he  will  not  willingly 
desist  until  he  does  attain  it  ?  What  a  different  affair,  in  effect, 
would  preaching  become,  if  it  should  henceforth  assume  the 
character  which  such  a  course  would  give  it  ?  I  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  it  should  not  assume  it.  The  designs  of 
preaching  are  specific,  are  known,  and  are  incomparably  great- 
er than  any  ever  proposed  to  be  accomphshed  by  other  kinds  of 
discourse.  It  is  as  practicable  to  give  definiteness  of  purpose  to 
preaching,  as  to  a  speech  in  court.  Definiteness  may  be  as 
requisite  for  success  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.     It  will 
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serve  as  much  in  one  case  as  the  other,  to  excite  and  concen- 
trate mental  energy,  to  produce  unity  and  earnestness,  to  sug- 
gest glowing  thoughts  and  burning  expressions,  to  make  dis- 
course, in  short,  natural  and  pleasant  to  the  speaker,  and 
powerful  and  efficient  upon  the  hearers.  Surely,  it  is  neitlicr 
necessary  nor  expedient,  neither  philosophical  nor  scriptural, 
that  preaching  should  be  ever  more  as  general,  as  conmion- 
place,  as  perfunctory,  as  void  of  object,  as  it  too  commonly  is, 
and  has  been,  almost  throughout  Christendom. 

Natural  and  simple  method  is  greatly  tributary  to  power 
in  public  speaking.  Two  points  should  be  piominent  in  the 
speaker's  aim,  to  say  just  the  things  which  ought  to  be  said, 
and  to  say  them  in  their  proper  place.  The  best  things, 
spoken  out  of  place,  may  ahnost  escape  attention  ;  and  com- 
mon things,  spoken  fitly  and  in  place,  may  be  of  overpowering 
interest.  A  house,  built  without  regard  to  method,  of  materi- 
als however  costly,  and  at  whatever  expense  of  treasure  and 
strength,  would,  after  all,  be  without  utility,  without  beauty, 
an  object  of  disagreeable  appearance,  and,  to  habitable  purposes, 
no  house.  Method  is  no  less  essential  to  the  excellence  and 
force  of  a  public  speech.  All  things  here  should  be  just  so  col- 
located and  disposed,  as  nature,  fitness,  utility,  demands.  Then 
will  one  part  add  strength  to  another  ;  progress  in  speaking  will 
be  progress  in  strength ;  strength  to  the  last  will  be  cumula- 
tive ;  and  proof  of  tiiis  will  be  aflbrded  by  the  interest  of  the 
hearers  being  not  only  sustained,  but  increasingly  deepened, 
quite  to  the  end  of  the  discourse. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  a  speaker  to  be  too  regardful  of 
method.  But  by  method  is  not  to  be  understood,  a  formal, 
and  much  less  a  numerical,  division  into  heads.  Judgment 
and  taste  will  discern  whether  this  be  or  be  not  expedient. 
Sometimes  the  brief  and  skilful  enumeration  of  heads,  besides 
assisting  memory,  is  exceedingly  lively  and  pungent ;  and  some- 
times the  effect  of  eniuneration  is  the  perfection  of  wearinesr. 
In  general,  as  the  joints  in  a  good  building,  or  in  the  human 
frame,  are  not  left  jagged  and  unfinished,  but  are  gracefully 
turned,  and  in  some  parts  concealed,  or  elegantly  polished,  so  I 
think  there  should  be  much  smoothness  and  finish  in  the  junc 
tures  and  transitions  of  a  speech  intended  for  the  public  ear. 
A  method  so  propounded  as  to  draw  attention  to  itself  and  for 
its  own  sake,  defeats  the  end  of  method,  and  is  a  general  detri- 
ment to  the  discourse.  Powerful  speaking  demands  method, 
but  demands  it  only  in  subserviency  to  itself;  and  should  make 
any  thing  or  nothing  of  it,  in  display,  as  may  make  that  sub- 
serviency most  perfect. 
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Another  matter  of  high  importance  is  style.  Style 
is  not  natural,  if  it  do  not  vary,  somewhat,  according  to 
the  nature  of  its  subject,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  speaker's 
constitutional  and  acquired  character.  But  with  such  variety, 
there  are  certain  attributes  of  style,  always  indispensable  to 
power  in  speaking.  To  speak  with  power,  for  instance,  is  to 
speak  with  j^lainness,  and  such  plainness  as  will  not  only  ex- 
press the  meaning  so  that  it  may  be  understood,  but  so  that  it 
cannot  be  misunderstood  ;  for  what  power  is  there  in  an  utter- 
ance, the  very  sense  of  which  is  uncertain  to  the  hearer  ?  To 
plainness,  moreover,  must  be  added  si'mjiUcity ;  because  a 
meaning  may  be  obvious,  when  yet  it  is  so  expressed  as  to  have 
attention  seduced  from  itself,  to  some  vain  word  or  ostentatious 
image  in  the  sentence.  Verbose  and  florid  speeches  are  sel- 
dom of  much  efficacy  ;  or  if  they  have  strength,  they  would 
have  had  more,  had  their  superfluities  of  vanity  been  laid  aside. 
But  from  plainness  and  simphcity,  'purity  should  not  be  dis- 
joined ;  since,  in  speech,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  truest  and 
best  sort  of  power  has  no  dweUing  with  coarseness  and  vulgar- 
ity. The  end  of  all  legitimate  public  speaking  is  the  elevation 
and  refinement  of  man.  Of  preaching,  pre-eminently,  this  is 
the  end.  Its  object  is  to  raise  man,  in  all  his  faculties,  tastes, 
feelings,  and  pursuits,  to  a  height  of  purity  and  refinement  ab- 
solutely perfect.  A  grovelling  and  vulgar  style  of  discourse  is 
unfavorable  to  this  object.  If  it  were  duly  remembered  by 
preachers,  that  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  is  purity,  dignity, 
greatness,  perfect  and  unineasurable,  they  would  see  the  re- 
volting incongruity  of  ever  associating  it  with  vulgarity  in  any 
form  ;  and  that  so  far  as  vulgarity  has  influence  in  preaching, 
it  is  to  tliwart,  not  advance,  the  cause  in  which  they  labor. — 
But  tlie  style  of  a  powerful  puljlic  speaker  is  animated^  as  well 
as  plain,  simple,  and  pure.  There  is  life  and  spirit  and  pa- 
thos in  his  words ;  and  he  deals  gracefully  and  naturally  in 
allusions,  analogies  and  images.  Who  has  not  remarked  how 
it  adorns  and  enlivens  and  invigorates  discourse,  to  inweave  into 
it  tastefully,  sprightly  similitudes  and  figures  ?  The  highest 
order  of  public  speakers,  those  who  keep  the  attention  of  audi- 
toiies  enchained,  and  " on  the  tip  of  their  persuasive  tongue 
carry  all  arguments,"  are  men  of  rich  invention,  and  fertile  fan- 
cy, and  deep  sympathies ;  and  these  all  appear  in  the  style  in 
which  they  express  themselves. 

The  power  of  a  speech  also  depends,  in  a  gTeat  degi-ee,  on 
the  manner  of  its  delivery.  This,  Ave  know,  w^as  anciently 
held  of  paramount  importance,  and  very  justly.  The  best 
speech  ever  written  by  man,  pronounced  wdthout  proper  feeling 
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and  action,  might  make  almost  no  impression ;  a  speech,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  but  inferior  merit,  pronounced  as  it  should 
be,  or  as  a  Whitefield,  especially  if  it  were  his  own,  would  pro- 
nounce it,  might  have  surprising  efficiency.  The  7nanner  of 
uttering  a  things  indeed,  is  often  the  decisive  reason  of  its  being 
believed  or  disbelieved ;  attended  to  promptly,  or  utterly  disre- 
garded. A  man  tells  you,  for  example,  of  some  sudden  disas- 
ter which  has  just  occurred  in  your  family,  but  he  does  it  so 
unfeeUngly,  so  unnaturally,  that  you  deem  him,  perhaps,  a 
trifler  or  insane  ;  another  person  has  such  a  manner  of  giving 
you  the  information,  that  you  doubt  it  no  more  than  if  you 
were  an  eye-witness ;  and  accordingly  hasten  away  to  the 
scene  of  the  calamity.  It  is  so  in  respect  to  public  speaking. 
He  who  discourses  of  great  affairs,  without  seriousness  of  spirit 
and  appearance,  may  speak  weighty  things,  but  his  manner  of 
speaking  them,  shows  that  they  have  no  just  influence  on  his 
own  mind,  and  prevents  their  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  If  a  speaker  would  inspire  joy  into  his  hearers,  he 
must  speak  to  them  with  gladness  of  heart  and  a  rejoicing 
voice  ;  if  he  would  make  them  weep,  he  must  first  weep  him- 
self. This  is  a  maxim  of  ancient  wisdom,  and  it  is  according 
to  nature.  If,  before  a  man  speaks,  his  eye  glow  with  delight, 
or  be  suffused  by  silent  grief,  he  is  irresistibly  eloquent,  even 
with  a  mute  tongue  ;  but  when  he  does  open  his  lips^  it  is  "  to 
make  the  weeper  smile,  the  laugher  weep."  How  radical  then 
the  mistake,  to  make  but  little  of  manner  in  the  business  of 
public  speaking.  Just  aryculation,  just  emphasis  and  cadence, 
just  modulation  of  the  voice,  just  gesture  and  pauses — these 
things,  indeed,  however  agreeable  and  g  aceful,  are,  apart  from 
those  kindlings  of  the  soul  of  which  they  should  be  the  result 
and  the  expression,  comparatively  matters  of  small  importance  ; 
but,  prompted  animated  and  controlled  by  those  kindlings, 
they  are  the  chief  servitors  of  eloquence,  and  among  the  rarest 
and  most  excellent  of  human  attainments. 

I  add  but  one  thing  more  to  this  analysis  of  our  subject. 
It  relates  to  the  rnfliience  of  a  man^s  character  on  his  suc- 
cess in  public  speaking.  That  a  public  speaker  should  be  a 
man  of  a  good  character,  is  an  old  observation ;  but  it  deserves 
to  be  perpetually  and  vivMly  kept  i-n  mind.  There  is  in  a  bad 
man's  commendations  of  truth,  as  Solomon  strikingly  sets  forth, 
a  grievous  incongruity,  felt  by  every  one,  like  to  what  a  cripple 
experiences  in  attempting  to  walk  on  his  unequal  legs.  It 
shocks  us  instinctively  as  a  most  iniquitous  and  pernicious  evil. 
Besides,  as  an  ill  reputation  is  apt  to  hinder  credit  in  a  man's 
testimony,  so,  on  a  like  principle,  it  tends  to  impair  the  power 
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of  a  speaker's  discourse  on  his  hearers.  Such  is  the  connexion 
between  truth  and  virtue,  that  an  enemy  to  the  latter  is  esteem- 
ed no  real  friend  of  the  former,  and,  therefore,  insincere  in  its 
advocation  ;  and  if  he  openly  despises  his  own  announcements, 
they  will  not,  at  least  as  coming  from  him,  command  much  re- 
spect from  others.  Is  he  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind  ?  His 
practical  disbelief  is,  on  that  account,  a  greater  disparagement 
of  the  truths  he  enforces  with  his  tongue.  Are  his  arguments 
strong,  and  his  exhortations  vehement?  Bui  they  are  more 
than  neutralized  by  the  reflection,  that  if  he  be  truly  in  earnest, 
he  is  but  the  more  loudly  declaring  his  own  shame,  the  more 
zealously  making  his  own  destruction  sure.  Hence,  how  well 
is  it,  that  "  unto  the  wicked,  God  saith,  what  hast  thou  to  do, 
to  declare  my  statutes  ?  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant 
in  thy  mouth  ?"  If  such  a  man  will  speak,  let  him  speak  for 
falsehood,  not  for  truth  ;  for  the  father  of  lies,  not  for  the  Holy 
One.  What  a  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  good  name, 
lo  secure  a  speaker  attention,  and  give  effect  to  what  he  says? 
How  does  his  pure  character,  his  well  known  love  and  practice 
of  moral  excellence,  his  bright  example,  point  the  sentences  of 
wisdcm  which  so  well  befit  his  lips,  and  fasten  them  in  men's 
understandings,  "  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assem 
lilies."  Pre-eminently  is  this  so,  when  the  speaker  is  a  holy 
man  of  God,  and  the  things  spoken  by  him  are  the  everlasting 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  But  I  need  not  stay  to  show,  how  fit- 
ness here,  between  character  and  vocation,  gives  power  and 
efficiency  and  success  to  the  latter.  %\i  is  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples in  the  knowledge  of  every  one :  it  is  wliat  we  all  under- 
stand by  experience. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  having  popular  confidence  and  respect, 
that  a  speaker  finds  advantage  from  moral  purity  in  himself. 
He  is  assisted  by  that  purity,  both  in  furnishing  himself  for 
his  wor/c,  and  in  the  actual  discharge  of  it.  As  truth  is  in 
order  to  virtue,  so  virtue  is  the  best  lover  and  the  most  exact  dis- 
cerner  of  truth.  None,  indeed,  but  a  virtuous  mind  can  well  un- 
derstand truth.  Hence,  moral  evil,  in  Scripture,  is  every 
where  called  darkness,  ignorance,  folly,  madness ;  and  under- 
standing is  identified  with  holiness.  No  scribe,  therefore,  is  well 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  w  horn  the  spirit  of  ho- 
liness, the  only  true  spirit  of  illumination,  does  not  dwell.  It  is 
not  the  deep-searching  and  far-reaching  processes  of  natural 
intellect,  l)ut  spirituality  of  purpose,  and  heavenliness  of  feeling, 
which  attain  to  just  views  of  the  beauty,  and  excellency,  and 
greatness  of  divine  things.  And  the  preacher  who  best  under- 
stands his  apjiropriate  subjects  of  discourse,  is  he,  who,  Vvdiile  he 
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applies  all  the  energies  of  his  being  in  the  meditation  of  those 
subjects,  keeps  himself  in  the  glowing  exercise  of  love  to  God, 
and  is  constantly  crying  out  in  spirit,  '•  Open  thou  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law." 

But  we  have  seen  how  important  is  tnanner  iti  public  speak- 
ing. Now,  a  just  manner,  especially  in  preaching,  is  not  to  be 
acquired  from  teachers  of  elocution,  who,  by  all  their  rules  of 
art,  can  only  give  a  cold  negative  correctness.  It  is  the  mighty 
workings  of  an  inward  life,  that  produce  good  action,  the  ex- 
pression of  those  deep  workings.  These  are  the  true  parent  of 
natural  utterance  and  gesticulation.  The  preacher  who  comes 
into  an  assembly,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  pervaded 
and  filled  by  the  theme  on  which  he  is  to  address  them,  and 
with  pure  and  burning  affection  for  their  souls,  and  under  a 
sense  of  a  present  God  who  sustains  his  mind  in  holy  compos- 
ure by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  lifts  it  up  above  the 
fear  of  iKian  and  all  selfish  aims  and  respects — he  it.  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  who  best  exemplifies  the  principles  of  a  just 
elocution,  and  gives  the  truest  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of 
manner.  But  it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  rhetorical  rules ;  it  is 
heavenliness  of  mind,  and  communion  with  God,  and  very  holy 
living,  in  addition  to  fit  discipline  and  constitutional  properties  ; 
which  thus  furnish  him  lor  powerful  action  in  the  pulpit. 
Those  preachers  who  have  exerted  tile  best  sort  of  power  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  the  highest  degrees,  were  among  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  holy  and  spiritui*!  of  mankind. 

These  are  what  appear  to  me  to  constitute  the  chief  elements 
of  power  in  pul^lic  speaking.  They  are  not  all  indispensable 
to  considerable  degrees  of  power ;  nor  have  they  all  been  ex- 
emplified by  but  very  few  speakers  in  any  or  every  age.  A 
speaker,  exemplifying  them  all  in  a  high  degree,  becomes  the 
wonder  of  the  times,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  mem- 
ory, and  regard,  and  admiration  of  all  men.  Tliey  were  never 
exemphfied  perfectly  by  more  than  one  individual,  of  whom  it 
is  written,  that  "  never  man  spake  hke  that  man."  He  stands 
alone  among  all  public  speakers,  shining  them  all  out  of  view, 
as  the  sun  does  the  lesser  lights  of  heaven.  But  though  there 
may  be  povv'erful  speaking  in  the  absence  of  some  of  those 
things  which  have  been  enumerated  as  essential  to  the  liigh- 
est  degree  of  power,  or  where  some  of  them  exist  ver}^  defec- 
tively ;  and  though  no  one  may  hope  for  absolute  perfection  in 
this  great  gift,  more  than  in  any  thing  else ;  yet  as  we  ought 
to  aspire  to  perfection  even  here,  and  should  account  ourselves 
bound  to  make  progress  until  w^e  attain  to  it ;  it  maj^  be  useful 
to  have  as  clear  and  vivid  impressions  as  possible  of  the  scale 
and  the  standard  of  perfection  in  public  speakin':^. 
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I  conclude  with  three  remarks. 

The  faculty  of  speaking  in  public  is  improvable  by  cul- 
ture.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  men  are  capable  of  becoming, 
by  any  culture,  etBcient  public  speakers.  Some  appear  to  want 
the  physical  elements  of  a  speaker ;  and  improvement  is  im- 
practicable, where  there  is  nothing  to  be  improved.  A  distinc- 
tion has  been  made,  as  to  the  way  of  their  production,  between 
an  orator  and  a  poet ;  the  one  it  has  been  said  is  formed  by  art, 
the  other  is  born  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  both  the  orator  atjd  the 
poet  can  attain  to  high  eminence  in  their  respective  kinds  of 
excellence,  only  by  the  concurrence  of  birth  and  art.  No  man 
becomes  a  powerful  speaker  by  mere  culture,  independently  of 
native  advantages;  but  where  these  advantages  are  not  want- 
ing, the  inliuence  of  culture  on  public  speaking  is  decisive,  and 
proportionate,  ordinarily,  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  bestowed. 

To  what  particulars  attention  should  be  directed,  or  how  oc- 
cupied, it  were  venturous  to  state  without  deep  reflection,  and 
much  care,  and  specific  reference  to  different  cases  and  circum- 
stances. But  let  any  one  consider  the  things  which  tend  to 
power  in  speaking,  and  he  will  find  that  there  is  not  one  of 
those  things  in  which  advancement  may  not  be  hoped  for  by 
the  faithful  use  of  appropriate  means. 

Indeed,  not  only  may  advantages  be  improved,  but  obsta- 
cles may  be  overcome.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  tongues  that 
ever  thrilled  the  ear  of  man,  was  that  of  a  stammerer,  who,  be- 
sides his  constitutional  impediment,  had  to  encounter  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  very  neglected  and  imperfect  education.  He 
contended  against  these  great  difficuhies.  His  application  was 
unwearied,  and  how  splendid  was  his  success  ?  By  the  use  of 
his  tongue,  he  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  of  civil  power,  be- 
came the  glory  of  his  country  and  his  age,  and  is,  at  this  day, 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 

Tlie  business  of  a  successful  public  speaker  is  exceeding- 
ly laborious.  This  clearly  follows  from  the  view  which  has 
been  taken  of  our  subject.  Power  in  speaking,  according  to 
that  view,  is  not  the  result  of  mere  natural  animation,  or  natu- 
ral genius,  however  great.  A  genius  for  eloquence  gives  mighty 
advantages  to  a  speaker,  but  it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  great  and  continued  exertion.  Tlie  business  of  choosing, 
adapting,  and  analyzing  subjects  of  discourse  ;  of  arranging, 
composing,  cementing,  and  applying  discourse  itself;  and  of  so 
living,  and  so  disciplining  the  mind  and  heart,  as  to  keep  one's 
self  in  the  necessary  mood  and  tone  of  mind,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
for  the  just  enunciation  and  delivery  of  discourse — this  is  work 
to  be  no  otherwise  done  by  any  man,  than  by  laborious  and  in- 
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defatigable  applicaiion.  And  genius  will  prove  hurtful,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  possessed,  if  in  indolent  re- 
liance on  itself,  it  despises  application,  as  needed  only  by  per- 
sons of  inferior  gifts.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  any  thing  will 
ever  make  it  idle  work  to  speak  well  in  public.  Occasions  and 
circumstances  may  rouse  the  mind  into  mighty  action,  and  the 
Jesuit  may  be  surprising  displays  of  eloquence,  without  much 
specific  effort  at  preparation  ;  but  hfe  is  not  made  up  of  occa- 
sions of  extraordinary  excitement.  Let  all  persons  who  design 
to  be  public  speakers,  and  to  be  efficient  and  successful  ones, 
bid  adieu  lo  sensual  indulgence,  resist  all  temptations  to  men- 
tal sloth,  and  make  a  covenant  with  Labor,  as  their  portion  and 
supreme  pleasure  under  the  sun. 

Finally,  it  seems  quite  obvious,  from  what  has  l)een 
said,  that  instriiction  and  discipline,  employed  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  faculty  of  public  speaking,  in  candi- 
dates for  the  sacred  office,  shoidd  constitute  no  wmnportant 
part  of  their  irrevious  education.  Pubhc  speaking  w^e  justly 
account  the  chief  business  of  men,  who,  by  vocation,  arep7-each- 
ers.  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  ministry,  men  of  high  attain- 
ments, great  force  of  character,  and  extensive  usefulness,  who, 
in  their  own  persons,  do  comparatively  little,  by  means  of  pub- 
lic speaking  ;  but  let  not  the  examples  of  these  men,  however  v 
illustrious,  on  some  accounts,  lead  us  to  a  mis-judgment,  or 
abate  our  sense  of  the  paramount  excellence,  dignity,  and  influ- 
ence, of  the  more  appropriate  work  of  the  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  That  w^ork,  if  Scripture  has  not  misled  us,  is  unques- 
tionably public  speaking.  This,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  the 
grand  means  appointed  by  God,  for  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  glorious  cause  in  this  v.orld.  And  there  is 
wisdom  in  the  appointment.  Speech  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
human  gifts — an  engine  of  greater  power  than  any  other  which 
mortals  have  ever  exercised. 

Is  this  gift  improvable  by  culture  ?  The  small  share  of  at- 
tention which  is  usually  given  to  it,  leaves  room,  it  should  seem, 
for  the  raising  of  this  question,  but  the  true  answer  to  it  is, 
no  human  faculty  is  more  improvable.  The  conclusion  is 
irresistible,  that  no  faculty  should  be  more  assiduously  and  per- 
severingly  cultivated  in  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Time, 
treasure,  ease,  all  earthly  delights,  should  be  counted  by  them 
nothing,  as  the  price  of  their  learning  to  speak  in  an  efficient 
and  successful  manner. 

I  feel,  my  respected  friends,  guardians  and  professors 
OF  THIS  SACRED  INSTITUTION,  that  it  becomes  me  to  say  these 
things  tremblingly  on  the  present  occasion.     The  department 
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which  I  have  been  called  to  occupy  here,  I  deem,  as  my  remarks 
imply-j  of  great  importance.  I  am  wholly  inexperienced  in  the 
business  of  it,  and,  while  I  attempt  to  teach,  must  myself  be  a 
learner.  I  cannot,  of  course,  boldly  commit  myself,  in  this  un- 
tried sort  of  labor,  without  either  a  measure  of  self-confidence 
which  would  promise  unhappy  results ;  or  an  humble  reliance 
on  the  gracious  presence  and  assistance  of  God.  With  such 
reliance,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  1  have  ventured  to  engage  in 
the  important  work  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  in  this 
place. 

I  know,  my  revered  friends,  that  I  shall  greatly  need  your 
indulgence.  But  you  do  not  forget,  either,  that  I  am  a  frail 
and  sinful  man  ;  or  what  my  manner  of  life,  and  my  engross- 
ing concern  in  other  work,  have  heretofore  been.  You  will,  of 
course,  regard  me  as  a  learner ;  and  if  you  see  me  willing  and 
industrious  to  learn,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  you  will  bear  with 
many  imperfections,  and  wait  for  progress,  and  encourage  en- 
deavor, and  for  Zion's  sake  and  this  Institution's  sake,  make 
affectionate  mention  of  me  at  the  throne  of  heavenly  mercy. 

My  younger  brethren,  whose  pursuits  in  this  province  of 
sacred  learning  I  am  to  endeavor  to  assist,  let  me  earnestly  solicit 
of  you,  also,  a  constant  remembrance  of  me  in  prayer.  I  wish 
you  to  bear  it  in  mind,  that  I  am  entering  on  an  untried  sphere 
of  effort,  and  that  if  I  render  you  valuable  assistance,  it  must  be 
by  means  of  an  application  of  mind  and  heart,  on  my  part,  not 
less  diligent  than  will  be  needful  on  yours.  I  am,  in  respect  to 
self-indidgence,  to  have  no  advantage— I  want  none — over 
you.  I  am  rejoiced,  not  distressed,  at  the  recollection  that  neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  me  to  make  vigorous  exertion.  Pray  for  me, 
dear  brethren,  that  my  strength  may  not  fail,  and  that  I  may 
have  no  confidence  in  an  arm  of  liesh. 

Meanwhile,  forget  not  that  prayer  and  labor  are  your  sole 
means  of  success.  You  have  an  ol)ject  in  view  which  deserves 
exertion,  and  which  also  demands  it.  Whatever  facilities  you 
may  have  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  speak  with  power,  you 
cannot  reasonably  hope  to  acquire  if,  without  much  and  con- 
tinued application.  Such  application  you  will  not,  you  cannot 
withhold,  if  you  keep  two  things  in  mind  ;  that  the  tongue  of 
man  is  his  chief  engine  of  power  ;  and  that  you  are  to  exercise 
your  tongues  for  no  earthly  purposes,  but  for  objects  as  far  above 
the  greatest  things  of  earth,  as  the  soul  is  more  important  than 
the  body ;  the  bliss  of  eternity  than  that  of  a  moment ;  or  the 
glory  of  God  than  the  meanest  sensual  gratification. 
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THE    BIBLE,    A    TEST    OF    MORAL    CHARACTER. 

The  Bible  is  the  Statute  Book  of  a  moral  kingdom, 
and  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  God.  It  presents  the  Supreme  Being,  an  Omnipotent, 
wise  and  holy  Sovereign,  silting  on  the  throne.  Man  is  his 
subject,  placed  in  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  render  a 
cheerful  and  prompt  obedience.  Here  he  is  to  pass  a  brief  pro- 
bation, and  then  enter  on  a  state  of  endless  retribution.  In 
this  government,  there  is  no  change.  Individual  rights  are  in- 
violably preserved.  The  innocent  never  suffer,  and  the  impen- 
itent guilty  never  escape,  punishment.  Here  is  no  injustice, — 
no  act,  that  is  not  dictated  by  the  highest  reason.  The  happi- 
ness of  the  subject,  and  the  glory  of  the  sovereign,  are  insepar- 
ably connected. 

With  such  a  government,  no  reasonable  subject  can  find 
fault.  Separate  it  from  human  action,  and  there  is  not  a  rational 
being  in  the  world,  that  Avill  complain  of  it  ?  Lost  spirits  would 
eulogize  it,  did  they  not  feel  the  weight  of  its  tremendous 
power. 

But  no  sooner  is  what  is  thus  beautiful  in  theory  brought  to 
bear  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  than  it  fills  the  world  with 
rebellion.  All  ages,  characters  and  ranks  break  out  into  open 
revolt.  In  the  abstract.,  no  one  can  find  any  fault  in  it;  but 
ill  the  application,  it  is  insuflerable.  Human  nature  will  not 
submit  to  it. 

Here  then  comes  up  the  test, — the  Bible  as  revealing  the  char- 
acter and  government  of  God.  Every  one  busies  himself  to 
find  out  where  lies  the  grand  difficulty, — how  a  system,  that 
appears  so  beautiful  in  theory,  should  seem  to  be  nothing  but 
injustice  and  oppression  in  practice. 

One,  disowning  revelation  altogether,  turns  over  the  volume 
of  nature,  and  inspects  carefully  every  page.  He  discovers  that 
there  has  been  an  eternal  succession ;  or  that  the  world  is  the 
ofl'spring  of  cltance.     Consequently,  there  is  no  Pirst  Cause. 

Another,  admitting  that  there  is  a  God,  reads  over  the  Statute 
Book,  but  finds  it  full  of  contradictions  and  absurdities.  He 
cannot  imagine  how  the  prophets  could  foretel  future  events,  or 
Joshua  stop  the  sun,  or  Moses  pass  through  the  Red  Sea  on 
dry  land,  while  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  were  swallowed  up.  Or, 
he  cannot  find  room  enough  in  the  ark  to  contain  all  the  ani- 
mals, nor  water  enough  any  where  to  drown  the  world.  Con- 
sequently, the  Bible  is  a  deception.  There  is  a  God  ; — but  he 
takes  no  cognizance  of  human  actions. — A  king,  but  no  moral 
government. 
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A  third,  admitting  the  Bible  to  be  from  God,  reads  over  the 
laws  it  contains,  and  at  first  is  satisfied  with  them.  His  heart 
approves  them  all.  But  he  comes  to  the  penal  code,  and  here 
he  finds  a  difiiculty.  To  this  section  his  heart  will  not  submit 
—What !  man  denounced  as  a  rebel  and  threatened  with  eter- 
nal punishment  'I  It  is  inconsistent  with  divine  goodness. — It 
is  unreasonable  and  cruel, — the  doctrine  of  devils  !  Conse- 
quently, Sheol  is  the  grave,  and  Gehenna,  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom.  "  The  worm  that  never  dies,"  lived  but  thirty  years,  and 
"  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  went  out  eighteen  centuries 
ago. 

This  granted  ;  or  in  other  words,  man's  accountability  de- 
stroyed, and  justice  struck  from  the  constellation  of  the  divine 
attributes ;  and  his  heart  does  not  rebel  against  the  wreck  that 
remains.  It  perfectly  accords  with  what  he  would  ?iave  the  di- 
vine government  to  be.  Therefore  this  must  be  what  the  Bible 
teaches. 

Another  reads  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  he  does  not  object  to 
a  moral  government ;  nor  to  penal  sanctions.  But  he  finds  the 
great  difficulty  at  another  point. — Three  cannot  be  one  ;  nor 
one,  three.  This,  he  avers,  contradicts  both  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, though  the  subject  itself  may  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
analogy  and  philosophical  investigation.  But  why  does  he  stop 
to  cavil  at  a  droctrine,  which  angels  around  the  throne  do  not 
understand ']  The  reason  is  obvious.  Admit  this  as  a  truth  of 
revelation,  and  what  follows  ']  The  atonement,  man's  entire 
depravity,  tlie  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  and  salvation  by 
grace,— the  very  doctxines,  which  his  soul  hates.  Strike  out 
these  doctrines  from  the  book  of  God,  and  he  would  not  care 
whether  three  made  one,  or  ten,  or  forty. 

Thus  does  every  man  assume  his  own  feelings  as  the  stand- 
ard of  rectitude  ;  and  according  to  them  he  modifies  the  divine 
government ; — or  rather  each  one  frames  a  government  to  suit 
himself  One  will  have  it  tliat  there  is  no  God,  i.  e.  he  does 
not  want  any  such  being  to  exist  in  the  universe.  Another  has 
no  objections  to  a  God,  if  he  does  not  assume  the  character  of  a 
moral  governor.  Another  permits  even  the  existence  of  moral 
laws  ;  but  they  must  be  without  penal  sanctions.  To  any  eth- 
er than  these,  his  heart  will  not  submit.  Another  cannot  bear 
the  tliought  of  human  depravity.  Doctrines  that  even  approach 
it,  he  views  with  suspicion.  He  lays  hold  on  fallen  man  and 
elevates  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  angels,  dresses  him  out  in 
robes  of  innocence,  and  then  talks  of  his  purity  and  divinity. 

But  there  is  a  great  mistake  in  this  mode  of  investigation. 
The  divine  government  is  what  it  appears  to  be.     It  is  not  hb- 
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erty  at  a  distance,  and  despotism  at  hand.  It  is  not  harmoni- 
ous and  beautiful  in  theory  ;  and  all  that  is  vile  and  oppressive 
in  application.  "  The  law  is  holy  and  the  commandment 
holy,  just  and  good." 

But  the  grand  difficulty  lies  in  the  heart.  That  is  the 
source  of  all  those  contradictory  creeds  and  discordant  opinion^, 
which  now  deluge  t!ie  moral  world.  It  is  not  because  the  Bi- 
ble is  not  a  plain  book,  and  tlie  divine  laws  reasonable  ;  but 
because  man  is  a  wilful  rebel.  The  sun  is  right :  but  the  dial 
is  wrong. — It  has  never  been  adjusted  to  the  pole.  Let  a  man 
look  into  the  heart,  and  he  will  readily  see  the  reason,  why  the 
government  of  God  produces  such  restiveness,  murmuring  and 
rebellion.  He  who  does  this,  fmds  no  occasion  to  blot  out  or 
modify  what  the  Bible  reveals.  It  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  It 
honors  God, — it  meets  the  wants  of  man  and  promotes  the  hap- 
piness of  the  universe.  m. 
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"  Christian!  pastoris  mores  optima  sunt  ejus  doctrinEe  explicatio." 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  uniformity  of  life  and  man- 
ners is  the  best  connnent  on  the  precepts  and  doctiines  of  the. 
clergy.  The  powers  of  oratory — the  finest  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
lose  their  influence,  unless  accompanied  with  the  still  small 
voice  of  good  example.  This  gives  weight  and  efficacy  to  ev- 
ery precept,  and  with  irresistil^le  Ibrce,  commands,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  engages.  The  beauty  of  holiness  is  more  power- 
ful than  a  thousand  arguments.     '■  Dum  tacet,  clamat." 

"  What  v/eight  and  authority"  (as  a  certain  writer  jnstly  re- 
marks) "  does  it  add  to  the  instructions  of  the  clergy,  whilst  the 
audience  have  it  to  say — the  minister — the  preacher  is  a  worthy 
man  ;"  that  he  does  not  enter  into  the  pulpit,  as  an  actor  upon  the 
stage  to  personate  a  feigned  character,  and  forget  his  real  one  ; 
to  utter  sentiments,  or  represent  passions  not  his  own.  Such 
should  be  the  character  of  every  minister.  He  should  be  able 
to  paint  the  several  virtues  in  their  Just  proportions  and  amiable 
colors  from  living  and  beautiful  originals  in  his  own  bieast. — He 
warmly  recommends,  because  he  warmly  cherishes  them.  He 
exclaims  against  the  contrary  vices,  with  an  honest  indigna- 
tion, and  becoming  boldness,  because  he  detests,  and  is  con- 
scious that  he  detests,  them.    He  himself  feels  what  he  speaks 
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— hath  an  inward  and  vital  sense  of  the  truths  he  delivers,  and 
therefore  makes  others  feel  them  too.  He  speaks  from  his 
own  heart,  and  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers, and 
therefore  he  prevails. 

Pulpit  oratory  may  he  exceedingly  useful,  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, when  accompanied  with  the  one  thing  needful,  a  good 
example;  but  in  comparison,  with  that,  it  is  as  nothing. 
Without  that,  eloquence  is  but  "  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal" — warmth,  as  artifice;  and  address,  as  ostentation. 
The  effect  of  oratory  is  transient ;  its  impression  vanishes,  as 
the  animal  spirits  subside ;  but  a  well  regulated  and  exemplary 
life,  is  a  continual  sermon,  and  often  tends  more  to  convince  the 
thoughtless  and  reclaim  the  vicious,  than  the  most  powerful  el- 
oquence or  the  most  ])athetic  persuasion.  The  apostle  does  not 
admonish  Timothy  to  "  take  heed  unto  his  doctrine  only,  but 
also  to  himself" 

Precept  and  example  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  one  must 
elucidate  the  other,  and  give  it  life  and  vigor.  Every  inadver- 
tency, every  little  slip,  every  indiscretion,  derogates  from  the  au- 
thority, and  lessens  the  influence  of  the  man  of  God. 

The  ambassador  of  Christ,  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  he  is  cal'ed,  should  engage  in  no  other 
pursuits,  but  those  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer. He  should  apply  all  his  care  and  attention  to  that  owe 
great  concern  which  cometh  upon  him  daily — the  care  of  the 
chnrch, — having  no  ambitious  views,  aspiring  at  no  power,  but 
that  of  gaining  a  conquest  over  himself  and  of  being  able  to 
present  the  truth  in  a  powerful  and  persuasive  manner. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  hath  said,  "  Who  is  suf- 
ficient for  these  things?"  If  so,  certainly  nothing  ought  to  in- 
terfere, or  stand  in  competition  with  this  momentous  concern. — 
Disengaged  from  all  meaner  pursuits — regardless  of  all  lower 
advantages,  that  tend  to  obstruct  his  great  design  of  glorifying 
God,  let  him  study  to  preserve  himself  blameless  in  all  things, 
a  workman  tliat  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,  and  proving  an  ensample  to  the  flock. 

c. 
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CONVERSATIONS    BETWEEN    TWO    LAYMEN    ON    STRICT    AND 

MIXED  COMMUNION,  in  ivJiich  the  principal  argnments 
in  favor  of  the  latter  practice  are  stated^  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  loords  of  its  most  powerful  advocate^  tne  Rev. 
Robert  Hall.  By  J.  G.  Fuller.  With  Dr.  Griffin's 
Letter  on  Comnmnioti,  and  the  revieio  of  it  by  Professor 
Ripley  of  Newton.  Boston  :  Lincoln  &  Edmands,  1831. 
pp.  321. 

^  •'  There  is  a  class  of  Christians,"  says  the  lamented  Robert 
Hall,  "  pretty  widely  diffused  through  these  realms,  who  deny 
the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  considering  it  as  a  human  inven- 
tion no'  countenanced  by  the  Scriptures,  nor  by  the  practice  of 
the  first  and  purest  ages.  Besides  their  denial  of  the  right  of 
infants  to  baptism,  they  also  contend  for  the  exclusive  validity 
of  immersion  in  that  ordinance,  in  distinction  from  the  sprink- 
ling or  pouring  of  water."  In  consequence  of  their  peculiar 
sentiments  on  these  subjects,  this  class  of  Christians  have,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  their  comnninion  to  persons  of  their 
own  persuasion,  considering  those  of  other  denominations  as 
unbaptized.  Their  practice  in  this  respect  has  been  termed 
close  or  strict  communion  ;  while  the  opposite  practice  is  styl- 
edfree,  opeii,  or  mixed  communion. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  work  before  us  to  vindicate  the  practice 
of  close  communion.  It  is  our  design,  in  wliat  follows,  to  of- 
fer some  considerations  in  opposition  to  this  practice.  We  would 
premise,  however,  that  Ave  entirel}^  agree  with  our  brethren,  the 
strict  or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  in  the  sentiment,  that  none  but 
professed  believers  in  Christ — who  give  credible  evidence 
of  having  been  regenerated  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — are  entitled  to  communion  at  the  sacred  supper.  Those 
only  who  give  evidence  of  i^eing  the  children  of  God  are  en- 
titled to  a  seat  at  their  Father's  talkie.  Those  only  who  are 
prepared  to  enjoy  reed,  spiritual  communion  with  Christ  and 
his  people,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  emblems  of  such  com- 
munion. "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  * 

*  Hence,  in  advocating  what  is  sometimes  called  open  communion,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive that  we  justly  expose  ourselves  to  the  charo^e  o(  latiludinarianism ; — a  charge 
usually  urged  in  this  connexion,  and  which  is  urged,  ia  the  work  before  us,  in  opposi- 
ion  even  to  Mr.  Hall.    See  pp.  153, 154. 
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But  while  we  are  thus  confident  in  the  persuasion  that  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper  is  the  exclusive  property  of  those  who 
give  evidence  of  having^  been  born  of  God,  we  are  equally  con- 
fident that  it  is  the  property  of  all  of  this  character  ;  and  that 
to  withliold  it,  as  many  do,  from  multitudes  whom  they  ao 
knowledge  to  be  true  Christians,  is  a  proceeding  which,  liowev- 
er  pure  and  kind  may  be  their  intentions,  they  are  wholly  una- 
ble to  justify. 

1.  "  The  practice  of  close  communion  we  regard,  in  the  first 
place,  as  vn. scriptural. — There  were  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  apostolical  churches,  and  some  of  them  of  as  great  impor- 
tance as  those  now  agitated  between  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  question  respecting  the  obligation 
of  practising  circumcision,  and  observing  the  Jewish  lav/.  Yet 
neither  jjarty  was  tolerated  in  excluding  or  denouncing  the  oth- 
er. So  far  from  this  they  were  expressly  exhorted  to  receive 
one  another,  on  the  groimd  of  both  being  supposed  to  belong  to 
Christ.  "  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  re- 
ceived us,  to  the  glory  of  God."  Rom.  xv :  7.  "  Him  that  is 
weak  in  faith" — or  whom  ye  esteem  weak,  he  not  being  able 
to  see  things  in  the  same  light  with  yourselves — ^'■receive  ye, 
but  not  to  doubtful  disputations."  '  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  marl's  servant,  in  respect  to  such  matters  ?  He  is  a 
servant  of  Christ ;  he  is  in  the  faith  ;  he  is  conscientious  in 
his  opinion,  as  you  are  in  yours  ;  and  v/hy  do  3^ou  judge  him? 
To  his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  follelh.  Let  us  not  therefore 
judge  one  another  any  more.'     See  Rom  xiii :   1 — -13. 

It  will  be  said,  we  are  aware,  that  the  Apostle  is  here  speak- 
ing of  things  indifferent ;  things  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
modern  questions  respecting  Ijaptism.  But  what  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  '  things  indifferent,'  as  this  j)hraseology  is  here  used? 
Not  things  of  no  importance,  or  about  which  the  Apostle  had 
formed  no  opinion  ;  but  things  whicli  he  regarded  as  vnessen- 
tial  to  Christian  character,  and  to  final  salvation  ;— as  the 
questions  respecting  baptism  confessedly  are.  Paul  certainly 
had  formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in 
the  alDove  quotations,  and  he  did  consider  them  as  of  very  con- 
siderable importance — important  enough  frequently  to  occupy 
his  thouuhts  and  his  pen  ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  them  essen- 
tial to  Christian  character,  he  was  decided  in  affirming  that  they 
ought  to  Ije  no  bar  in  the  way  of  Christian  fellowship  and  com- 
munion. 

It  will  be  said,  again,  that  those  to  Avhom  the  Apostle  wrote 
were  all  baptized  persons,  members  of  the  church  ;  and  conse- 
quently his  directions  to  them  are  no  evidence  of  the  manner 
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in  which  he  would  decide  questions  relating  to  baptism. — It 
might  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  all  those  to  whom  directions 
are  given  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  had  been  baptized  in  any 
way, — and  especially,  that  they  had  all  been  immeised.*  But 
suppose  they  liad  been  :  it  is  still  true,  confessedly  so,  that  the 
modern  questions  respecting  baptism  are  unessential  to  Christ- 
ian character  and  a  hcipe  of  heaven,  and  consequently  that 
they  rest  on  the  same  general  ground  with  the  questions  agi- 
tated in  the  days  of  Paul.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
directions  of  the  Apostles  would  meet  all  the  particular  cases 
which  might  occur  in  the  church,  from  tliat  period  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  They  laid  dov/n  general  principles,  and  applied 
them  to  cases  immediately  in  hand  ;  but  left  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  other  ages  further  to  use  and  apply  them,  .as  there  might  be 
occasion. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  from  the  New  Testament,  tlian  that 
the  church  of  Christ  is  one  hod;j.  "  As  we  have  many  mem- 
bers in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  sariie  office,  so 
we,  being  many,  are  one  hody  in  Christ,  and  every  one  mem- 
bers one  of  another."  Ilom.  xii :  4,  5.  And  this  is  true,  not 
only  of  the  real,  spiritual  church  of  Christ,  but  equally  so  of 
the  visible  church.  For  what  is  the  visible  church  I  It  is  the 
real  church  bodied  forth,  made  visible.,  by  a  credible  profession 
of  godliness  :  so  that  if  Christ's  spiritual  church  is  one,  his  visi- 
ble church  must  be  equally  so  ;  and  if  the  former  may  with 
propriety  be  represented  as  his  body,  the  latter  is  his  visible 
body.  "  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  bodyP 
"  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ.,  and  members  in  particular." 
1  Cor.  xii :  13,  27.  To  divide  the  church  of  Christ,  therefore, 
is  to  divide  his  body.  To  separate  a  portion  of  the  acknowl- 
edged members  of  his  church,  and  refuse  to  hold  communion 
with  them,  is,  as  Mr.  Baxter  expresses  it,  to  "separate  the  mem- 
bers of  (,'hrist's  Body,  and  tear  his  flesh,  and  break  his  bones." 
This,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  is  as  unscriptiiral,  as  it  is  unnat- 
ural.    "  Is  Christ  divided  'f 

The  Scriptures  represent  the  human  family  as  belonging  to 
two  general  classes,  believers  and  unbelievers,  saints  and  sin- 
ners ;  and  to  those  of  the  former  class — all  who  give  evidence 
of  belonging  to  the  numljer  of  God's  children,  they  uniformly 
appropriate  the  privileges  of  his  children.  These  are  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  entitled,  as  such,  to  the  provisions  of 
his  house.     Hence,  to  make  a   sepaiation  between  pei'sons  of 

*  We  hope  our  brethren  of  the  dose,  communion  will  not  seriously  attempt  to  mono[> 
olize  the  Epistles, — if  they  do  the  sacrament  of  the  supper;  as,  whatever  maybe 
thought  of  our  claim  to  the  latter,  we  must  insist  on  retaining  some  interest  in  the  for- 
mer. 

*9 
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this  character,  and  exckide  a  part  of  them  from  the  table  of 
their  Lwd,  is  a  proceeding,  not  only  unknown  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  manifestly  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  and  current 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

It  is  evidently  the  will  of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, tliat  his  followers  should  be  one.  "  Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  tvord, — that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Fa- 
ther, art  in  me.  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us," 
John  xvii :  2ll,  21.  Hence,  those  Christitais  may  be  sure  that 
they  best  periorni  the  will  of  Clirist,  who  strive  most  earnestly 
-and  successfully  to  prevent  divisions,  and  promote  unity  and 
peace  among  his  true  followers.  But  how  shall  this  important 
object  be  best  promoted  l  By  drawing  lines  of  separation  be- 
tw^een  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  excluding  a  part  of  them 
from  their  Master's  table?  Or  by  bearing  with  one  another's 
mistakes  and  infirmities,  in  things  unessential  to  Christian  char- 
acter, and  receiving  one  another,  even  as  Christ  has  received 
them  ? 

In  every  view  we  can  take  of  the  subject,  we  are  constrained 
to  regard  whnt  is  commonly  called  close  communion  as  un- 
scriptural.  It  vv^as  entirely  unknovi^i  in  the  first  age  of  the 
church.  1'he  Apostles  seem  not  to  have  contemplated  such  a 
thing  as  possible.  Of  course,  tliey  did  not  expressly  prohibit  it; 
and  yet  they  established  principles  which,  by  a  fair  and  gener- 
al apphcation,  go  decidedly  to  condemn  it. 

2.  The  practice  of  clos3  communion  is  contrary  to  that  of 
the  church  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  Apostles.  There 
were  differences  of  opinion  among  tiie  primitive  believers  in  re- 
gard to  })oints  not  deemed  essential ;  but  tliese  were  not  suffer- 
ed to  break  the  unity  of  the  churcii. — Such  was  the  dispute 
about  the  time  and  manner  of  celebrating  Easter.  This  may 
be  deemed  a  trifling  matter  to  Christians  of  the  present  age  ; 
but  in  primitive  times,  it  was  a  question  of  high  interest  and  im- 
portance. And  when  Victor,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  un- 
dertook to  excomnumicate  his  Eastern  brethren,  because  they 
would  not  yield  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  was  rebidced  for 
so  unchristian  a  procedure,  and  olihged  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Says  Irenaiu-^,  writing  to  him,  "The  Presbvters  who  before  rul- 
ed the  church  which  you  now  govern,  neither  observed  them- 
selves, nor  permitted  their  people  to  observe,  the  day  which  is 
kept  by  the  Asiatic  Christians ;  nevertheless,  while  they  did 
not  observe  that  day,  they  maintained  peace  wdth  the  other 
Presbyters  who  did ;  and  never  were  any  on  accoimt  of  this  di- 
versity cast  out  of  the  church  ;  but  the  Presbyters  who  preced- 
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ed  you,  and  did  not  keep  the  day,  sent  the  Eucharist  to  those 
who  did.  And  when  blessed  Polycarp  went  on  a  journey  to 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  and  they  had  some  htile  differ- 
ence about  other  matters,  they  immediately  dropped  it  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  would  by  no  means  cherish  contention  on 
thi$  head.  Anicetus  could  not,  indeed,  persuade  Polycarp  to 
relinquish  his  observance  as  having  always  kept  it  with  John, 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  other  Apostles  with  whom  he 
had  been  conversant.  Nor  did  Polycarp  persuade  xinicetus  to 
adopt  it,  as  he  ple.ided  for  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  custom 
of  the  Presbyters  who  had  gone  before  him.  Yet,  while  things 
were  in  this  state,  they  held  coTumiinion  with  each  other. 
And  in  the  church,  Anicetus,  from  pure  respect,  yielded  to 
Polycarp  the  dispensation  of  the  Eucharist^  and  they  ami- 
cably separated  from  each  other,  and  the  peace  of  the  whole 
church  was  preserved,  both  by  those  who  kept  the  day,  and 
those  who  did  not.'"* 

Another  dispute  with  which  the  church  in  those  times  was 
agitated,  relaied  to  the  validity  of  certain  baptisms,  and  was  not 
altogether  unlike  modern  questions  touching  the  same  subject. 
Many  doubted  concerning  the  baptisms  administered  by  here- 
tics, and  whether  it  was  proper  to  receive  persons  so  baptized 
into  the  Catholic  church,  without  a  repetition  of  the  ordinance. 
But  neither  was  this  matter,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  per- 
mitted to  interrupt  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  "Many 
things,"  says  an  excellent  man,  writing  to  a  celebrated  Cyp- 
rian at  this  period — "  many  things  vary  according  to  the  diver- 
sity of  place  and  people  ;  but  nevertheles  s,  these  variations 
have  at  no  time  infringed  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.''t 

There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians in  regard  to  the  subject  of  church  government.  Original- 
ly, the  church  was  governed  by  Presbyters,  the  words  Presbyter 
and  Bishop  designating  the  same  office.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries.  Episcopal  government  was  introduced,  and  the 
primitive  order  of  things  was  changed.  In  proof  of  this,  the 
following  quotation  from  Jerome  is  decisive.  "  A  Presbyter  is 
the  same  as  a  bishop  ;  and  before  there  were,  by  instigation 
of  the  devil,  dissensions  in  religion,  and  it  was  said  among  the 
people,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
the  churches  were  governed  by  the  joint  counsel  of  the  Pres- 
byters.    But   afterwards,  when  every  one  accounted  those 

*  Euseb.  Ere.  Hist.  Lib.  vi.  Cap.  24. 

t  Cypriani  Opera,  Pari  ii.  p.  220.    See  also  Murdock's  Mosheim,  Vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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whom  he  baptized  as  belonging  to  himself,  and  not  to  Christ, 
it  was  decreed,  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  one,  chosen 
from  among  the  Presbyters,  should  he  put  ovc?'  the  rest^  and 
that  the  whole  care  of  the  church  should  be  committed  to  him, 
and  the  seeds  of  schism  be  taken  away."^ — Again  this  learned 
father  says,  after  having  quoted  and  commented  on  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  proof  of  the  same  point,  "Among  the  an- 
cients. Presbyters  and  Bishops  were  the  very  same.  But 
by  degrees,  [paulatiin)  that  the  plants  of  dissensions  might  be 
plucked  up,  the  whole  concern  was  devolved  upon  an  individ- 
ual. As  the  Presl>yters,  therefore,  know  that,  by  the  custom 
of  the  churchy  they  are  subjected  to  him  wdio  is  set  over  them, 
so  let  the  Bishops  know,  that  they  are  greater  than  Presbyters, 
more  by  custotn,  than  by  any  real  appointment  of  Christ."* 

Such  is  the  language  of  one  who  lived  within  a  few  centu- 
ries of  the  Apostles,  testifying  to  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  government  of  the  church.  Yet  these  changes, 
and  the  differences  of  opinion  and  discussions  which  must  nec- 
essarily have  growai  out  of  them,  did  not  produce,  and  were  not 
thought  sufficient  to  warrant  separate  communions.  Those 
who  were  the  most  strenuous  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  in- 
novations were  entirely  averse,  as  Jerome  tells  us  in  another 
place,  to  "  cutting  asunder  tlie  harmony  of  brotherly  union." 

Our  Baptist  brethren  believe  tliat,  in  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
tles, infant  baptism  was  unknown  ;  l)ut  that  in  a  few  centuries, 
it  w\as  introduced,  and  prevailed,  and  became  almost  or  altogeth- 
er universal, — so  that  in  the  age  of  Augustine,  the  learned  and 
acute  Pelagius  was  constrained  to  declare,  that  he  "  never 
heard  of  any,  not  even  the  most  impious  heretic,  who  denied 
baptism  to  inftxnts."t  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  so  great  an 
innovation  (if  an  innovation  it  be,)  must  have  led  to  differences 
of  opinion  and  disputes  ;  and  yet  we  ask — not  for  the  evidence 
of  such  disputes  (this  would  be  out  of  place  here) — but  for  the 
evidence  that  these  disputes,  if  they  did  exist,  Avere  suffered  to 
break  the  unity  of  the  church.  Where  were  the  churches 
which,  on  account  of  this  alleged  innovation,  withdreio  from, 
their  brethren^  and  refused  to  liave  communion  ivith  them, 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord  7  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  have  no 
trace  of  any  such  churches  in  ancient  times,  and  no  reason  to 
believe  tiiat  any  existed  ;  and  this  fact,  were  there  no  other, 
ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  satisfy  the  abettors  of  close  commun- 
ion, that  they  have  departed  from  the  example  of  the  primitive 
Christians. 

*  Hironeymi  Opera,  Ten.  vi.  p.  16'^. 

t  See  Wall's  Hist,  of  In.  Baptism,  Vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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It  is  claimed,  too,  by  our  Baptist  brelhren,  tliat  there  were 
many  of  their  sentiments  previous  to  the  reformation  from  Po- 
pery, but  that  they  mingled  promiscuously  with  tlis  ether  pious 
dissenteis,  and  were  closely  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  their  per- 
secutors. Thus  it  is  said  by  Benedict,  in  his  hisiory  of  the  Bap- 
tists, that  "  before  the  rise  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  there  lay  con- 
cealed in  almost  all  the  coimtries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  Switzerland,  and  Geniiany,  many  persons 
who  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  doctrine  which  the  Y/aldenses, 
Wickliffites,  and  Hussites  had  maintaiaed.  These  concealed 
Christians,"  he  adds,  "  we  have  good  I'easans  for  believing,  were 
MOSTLY  Baptists."  And  Crosby  says  that,  previous  to  the  year 
1633,  the  Baptists  in  England  "  had  been  intermixed  with 
other  Protestant  Dissenters  iDithout  distinctioji^  and  shared 
with  the  Pinitans  in  the  persecutions  of  those  times."*  Here  are 
express  admissions  on  the  part  of  learned  Baptist  historians 
that,  previous  to  the  reformation,  their  brethren  were  '  inter- 
mixed ivith  other  dissenters,''  and  of  course  that  close  com- 
munion was  unknown. 

3.  The  practice  of  close  communion  necessarily  leads  those 
who  adopt  it  into  various  and  palpable  inconsistences. — It 
would  seem  from  their  principles,  that  what  are  commonly  call- 
ed Pedobaptist  churches  are  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  churches 
of  Christ.  Baptism,  says  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  is 
"  the  divinely  appointed  mode  of  entrance  into  the  visible 
church  ;"  and  Pedobaptists  have  not  been  baptized.  Of  course, 
they  have  not  so  much  as  entered  tlte  visible  church ;  and 
hence  their  associations  in  covenant  cannot  with  any  propriety 
be  denominated  churches.  If  the  premises  are  admitted,  the 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  And  yet  most  of  the 
close-communionists  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  admit  that 
the  Pedoljaptist  churches  are  cl-uiches  of  Christ ;  and  that  their 
ministers  are  ministers  of  Christ.t  Indeed,  the  ministers  of  the 
two  denominations  freely  associate  as  ministers  of  Christ,  in  re- 
ligious meetings.  Ecclesiastical  councils,  an  exchange  of  servi- 
ces, &c. 

But  then  again,  if  the  Pedobaptist  churches  are  churches  of 
Christ,  why  not  commune  with  them  as  such  ?  And  why  not 
admit  their  members  at  least  to  occasional  communion  ?  Why 
present  the  strange  anomaly  of  acknowledged  church  mem- 
bers, who  cannot  be  received  to  an  ordinance  of  the  church  ; 

*  See  Benedict's  Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  Vol.  i.  pp.  138,  197. 

•t  See  an  article  in  tlie  Boston  Recorder  of  May  25.  1822,  adopted  by  an  extensive 
union  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,  in  which  ilie  churches  of  the  two  denominatioDS 
are  recognized  as  Churches  of  Christ,  and  their  miuisters  as  ministers  of  Christ,  quali- 
fied to  perform  ministerial  acts. 
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and  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  fellowship  in  every  other 
mode,  as  members  of  Christ's  church  and  ministers  of  his  king- 
dom, who  are  not  admitted  to  a  seat  at  his  table? 

In  reply  to  what  is  here  uiged,  it  is  insisted  by  Mr.  Fuller  in 
the  work  before  us,  (p.  106 — J 10)  that  the  otfice  of  a  gospel 
minister  does  not  belong  to  the  church  relation,  or  at  least  is  not 
peculiar  to  it,  so  that  a  person  may  consistently  be  received  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  who  is  not  regarded  as  a  church  mem- 
ber. But  is  the  gentleman  serious  in  this  matter?  And  if  he 
is,  are  the  Baptists  of  our  own  country  prepared  to  adopt  his 
views?  It  would  be  doing  them  great  injustice  to  suppose  it. 
In  licensing  a  man  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  especially  in  or- 
daining him,  no  people  would  be  more  likely  than  they  to  in- 
quire into  his  church  relation  and  standing  ;  nor  can  we  be- 
lieve they  would  admit  one,  on  any  account  into  their  pulpits, 
to  declare  to  them  tlie  truth  of  God,  who  they  did  not  suppose 
was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  as  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  'posi- 
tive institution,  it  rests  on  dilferent  ground  from  that  of  other 
religious  services,  in  which  unbaptized  persons  may  consistently 
unite.  But  we  would  ask,  in  reply,  whether  the  gospel  minis- 
try  is  not  a  positive  institution  ;  and  one  of  as  great  import- 
ance, and  demanding  as  high  qualifications,  as  the  Lord's  sup- 
per? Indeed,  does  it  not  demand  much  higher  qualifications? 
How  many  thousands  are  therein  the  churches,  worthy  partak- 
ers of  the  Lord's  supper,  whom  no  one  would  think  qualified  to 
preach  the  gospel  ? — We  would  incjuire,  too,  whether  the  Apos- 
tle did  not  consider  preaching  as  a  more  important  work,  than 
even  adrninistering  ordinances  ?  The  latter  could  be  done  by 
ordinary  helpers  ;  but  "  Christ,"  says  he,  "sent  me,  not  to  bap- 
tize, but  lo preach  the  gospel.''''     1  Cor.  i :  17. 

The  ailvociites  of  close  communion  are  willing  to  admit,  that 
many  Pedol)aj)tists  ars:  real  Christians.  But  if  they  are  real 
Christians,  they  are  in  the  number  of  God's  children  and  have 
a  right  to  sit  at  their  Father's  table.  If  they  are  real  Christians, 
they  have  spiritiial  communion  with  Christ  and  his  people,  and 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  visible  communion.  God  com- 
munes with  them,  if  they  are  real  Christians  ;  and  why  should 
any  of  the  professing  people  of  God  be  more  strict  in  their  com- 
munion, than  he  is  I  If  Pedobaptists  are  real  Christians,  they 
are  among  those  v*  lio  feed  upon  Christ  hy  faith  ;  and  why  are 
they  not  permitted  to  feed  upon  the  appointed  emblems  of  his 
body  and  blood  ?  They  are  partakers  really  and  spiritually  ; 
and  why  should  they  not  be  sacramentally  ?  If  Pedobaptists 
are  real  Christians,  they  are  heirs  of  heaven,  and  will  shortly  be 
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received  to  heaven  ;  and  why  should  it  be  made  more  difficult 
to  obtain  a  seat  at  certain  sacramental  tables  here  on  earth,  than 
to  procure  admission  to  the  marriage  supjier  of  the  Lamb  above? 
Heaven  is  certainly  the  great  ol)ject  and  end  of  the  Christian's 
pilgrimage,  and  earthly  ordinances  are  but  the  means  of  obtaining 
it ;  and  why  should  it  be  made  more  difficult  to  secure  the  means 
than  the  end  ?  Why  should  the  Lord's  table  be  barred  against 
the  approach  of  those,  to  whom  the  gate  of  heaven  is  open  '? 

The  advocates  of  close  communion  are  not  a  little  embarrass- 
ed with  the  question,  whether  it  is  right  for  Pedobaptists  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Lord's  supper  in  their  own  churches.  As  this  ordin- 
ance is  a  positive  divine  institution,  it  must  be  the  same  under 
all  circumstances  ;  so  that  if  it  is  right  for  Pedobaptis  s  to  cele- 
brate it  in  one  place,  it  is  right  in  another  ;  or  if  it  is  wrong  in 
one  place,  it  is  wrong  (other  things  being  equal)  in  another. 
Hence,  if  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  celebrate  the  supper  in  connex- 
ion with  Baptists,  it  is  wrong,  and  no  less  a  profanation  of  the 
ordinance,  for  them  to  celebrate  it  by  themselves.  Accordingly, 
when  pressed  with  the  argument  is  tliis  direction,  our  brethren 
commonly  speak  out,  and  declare  it  to  be  '  a  departure  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  pouring  contempt  on  one  of 
the  positive  institutions  of  Christ,'  for  us  to  come  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  manner  we  do.*  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
appear  to  manifest  no  great  uneasiness  at  the  continuance  of 
this  alledged  profanation  ;  will  consent  to  preach  our  sacramen- 
tal lectures ;  and  by  their  conduct  seem  to  say,  thatif  we  will  only 
keep  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  celebrate  tlie  ordinance  by 
ourselves,  they  are  satisfied.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us  expressly  says,  that  "  on  their  own  principles,  Pedo- 
baptists do  right  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper."  p.  32. 

It  affords  us  no  pleasure  to  urge  these  inconsistencies  upon 
our  brethren  of  the  strict  communion  ;  but  as  their  practice 
necessarily  involves  them,  and  many  more,  it  is  important  that 
they  should  be  able  to  appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  their  system  is  encumbered. 

4.  We  object  again  to  the  practice  of  closs  comnnmion,  that 
it  is  an  interruption  of  mutnal  charity,  and  a  hindrance  to 
Christian  love.  It  leads  those  who  adopt  it  to  judge  the  hearts 
of  their  brethren,  and  impugn  their  motives,  as  they  would  not 
do,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  with  which  they  feel  them- 
selves pressed  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Although  tliey  are 
willing  to  admit,  as  already  stated,  that  many  Pedobaptists  are 
pious  persons — some  of  them  eminently  so — yet  when  they 

*  See  Andrews's  Slrictures,  &.c.  p.  40, 
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come  to  apologise  for  not  admitting  them  to  the  Lord's  table  on 
the  ground  oi'  their  alleged  mistakes  in  regard  to  baptism, 
they  almost  uniformly  assail  their  motives.  Thus  in  the 
work  before  us,  ine  excellent  Baxter  is  charged  with  "  avowing 
his  conviction  of  one  system,  and  acting  on  another,"  p.  134; 
and  Pedobaptists  .^cireraiiy  are  said  to  live  in  voluntary  error, 
which  is  to  live  in  allowed  sin,  p.  126.  Even  Professor  Kipley, 
with  all  his  candor  (and  in  general  he  is  very  candid)  cannot 
help  insinuating,  that  many  are  prevented  from  adopting  Bap- 
tist principles,  because  they  "  fear  to  examine  ;"  or  "  hastily 
think  themselves  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  ;"  or  are  un- 
der the  inliuence  of  prejudice  from  various  quarters ;"  or  are  de- 
terred by  "  the  inconveniences  attending  tiie  adoption  of  such 
sentiments."  p.  295.  Now  we  are  far  from  saying  that  no  per- 
son was  ever  kept  back  from  becoming  a  Baptist  or  a  Pedobap- 
tist  by  considerations  Uke  these ;  but  we  suppose  they  are  as 
likely  to  operate  one  way  as  the  other,  and  that  it  is  not  very 
charitable,  in  either  party,  to  attribute  the  alleged  mistakes  of 
the  other  to  the  influence  of  such  motives. 

Tile  principles  of  close  conmiunion  tend  to  interrupt  charity, 
as  they  lead  thosLj  who  embrace  tliem,  and  have  sufficient  har- 
dihood of  consistency  to  carry  them  out,  to  wage  a  Wiir  of  ex- 
termination upon  otiier  sects.  The  consistent  close-commun- 
ionist  regards  the  entire  mass  of  the  members  of  Pedobaptist 
churches  as  unbaptized,  and  consequently  as  disqualified  for 
Christian  connnuuion  ,  and  he  is  prompted  by  what  he  thinks 
a  zeal  for  God  to  do  what  he  can  to  diminish  their  number. 
If  he  can  seduce  a  sheep  from  the  fold  of  his  Pedoliaptist  neigh- 
bor, he  thinks  it  so  much  gained  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  and  he 
will  feel  strong  inducements,  under  such  circumstances,  to  draw 
away  as  many  as  possible.  We  do  not  say  that  our  ministerial 
brethren  of  the  strict  communion  actually  pursue  the  coiu'se 
here  described  ;  far  from  it.  A  great  majority  of  them  at  the 
present  day  are  under  the  influence  of  so  many  counteracting 
principles,  that  they  would  not  consent,  on  any  account,  to  vio- 
late the  courtesies  of  Christian  intercourse,  or  entrench  upon 
the  duties  or  the  rights  of  others.  But  we  are  endeavoring  to 
exhibit  the  legitimate  tendency  of  close  communion,  when  car- 
ried into  full  and  consistent  operation  ;  and  it  cannot  bethought 
strange  tliat  those  who  practice  it  should  be  regarded  often  with 
suspicion,  and  tliat  a  sad  interruption  to  the  overflowings  of 
Christian  love  should  be  the  conse{iuence. 

The  principles  of  close  communion  are  a  hindrance  to  the 
exercise  of  Christian  love,  as  they  tend  to  foster  pride  in  those 
who  embrace  them,  under  the  idea  of  having  done  more  than 
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others,  and  of  possessing  superior  qualifications ;  and  to  wound 
the  feehngs  of  Pedobaplists,  under  the  impression  of  being  set 
aside  as  disquahfied  for  tiie  communion  of  saints.  Tiiese  prin- 
ciples also  lead  to  disputes  and  separations,  which  too  often  ter- 
minate in  excited  feelings,  alienation  and  enmity.  Christians 
forget  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and  have  a 
common  interest,  and  fail  to  afford  each  other  that  sympathy 
and  support  which  circumstances  demand,  and  the  laws  of 
Christ  require.  They  fail  to  bear  one  another's  burthens,  and 
to  co-operate  as  they  ought  in  prayers  and  labors  to  promote  the 
religion  of  the  Saviour. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  stated,  that  when 
religion  is  revived  in  a  community,  and  Baptists  and  Pedobap- 
lists are  accustomed  to  meet  together,  till  their  love  is  enkindled 
and  theif  hearts  are  warmed,  the  attachment  of  the  former  to 
close  communion  almost  uniformly  ^imirnshes.  The  hearts  of 
numbers  who  had  previously  practised  it  are  pained  ;  and  not  a 
few  indignantly  reject  it.  So  often  have  we  v/itnessed  scenes 
of  this  nature,  that  we  think  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  regard 
to  them. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  loo,  that  Missionaries,  who  have  left 
their  native  country  in  the  belief  of  the  principles  of  close  com- 
munion, have  not  unfrequently  renounced  them,  after  laboring 
for  a  time  among  the  heathen.  Tiiis  v^^as  the  case  with  Mr. 
Hough,  of  the  American  Baptist  mission  in  Burmah.  It  was 
the  case  with  the  celebrated  William  Ward,  so  long  a  Mission- 
ary in  Bengal.  It  was  the  case  too,  with  the  excellent  Mr. 
Chater,  of  the  Baptist  mission  in  Ceylon.  Christian  Missiona- 
ries among  the  heathen  are  in  a  favorable  situation  to  feel  the 
influence  of  Christian  love,  and  the  strength  of  those  ties  Vt'hich 
ought  to  bind  the  hearts  of  Christians  together ;  and  if  the 
principles  of  close  communion  are  no  hindrance  to  the  exercise 
of  love  and  charity,  in  what  way  are  the  tacts  on  this  subject  to 
be  accounted  for? 

Of  the  same  general  bearing  is  the  fact,  that  close,  commun- 
ion is  not  unfrequently  renounced  in  sickness,  and  in  near 
views  of  death.*     We  are  far  from  attaching  an  undue  impor- 

*  '■  In  S.  R.  lived  a  man  of  the  Baptist  church,  who  for  many  years  iiad  not  called 
in  question  the  correctness  of  that  article  of  the  Baptist  faith  which  excludes  acknow- 
ledo^ed  Christians  from  communion.  When  sick,  as  there  was  no  church  of  the  same 
faith  in  the  place,  a  minister  of  the  Congreoaiional  order  was  sent  for.  After  conver- 
sation and  prayer  suited  to  the  sick,  the  love  of  God  so  filled  the  soul,  as  to  break  over 
all  sectarian  bounds.  The  tongue  of  the  sick  was  loosed,  to  expatiate  upon  that  char- 
ity which  limits  its  complacency  only  by  the  want  of  evidence  of  genuine  piety.  After 
much  self-examinalion  and  deep  regret,  for  not  walking  in  l«ve  with  those  whom  Christ 
receives  to  his  fellowship,  and  expressing  a  lively  hope  that  this  and  all  other  sins  were 
forgiven,  the  eyes  were  closed  in  death."     See  Boston  Recorder,  IMarch  1,  1823. 

"  In  Roxbury,  Vt.,  A.  D.  1821,  Mr.  R.,  an  aged  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  when 
VOL.    VI. NO.    II.  10 
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tance  or  nnlhoiity  to  what  is  said  or  done  on  beds  of  sickness ; 
but  Christian  love  often  flows  purer  and  rises  higher  at  such 
times  than  before — so  high  as  to  break  over  sectarian  barriers,' 
and  embrace  with  full  affection  all  who  bear  the  image  of  the 
Saviour. 

5.  We  object  to  the  principles  of  close  communion  that, 
under  the  consistent  operation  of  them,  there  will  often  occur 
cases  of  real  hardship. — Those  who  have  been  born  of  God 
and  truly  love  him,  usually  set  a  high  value  upon  their  seasons 
of  sacramental  communion.  They  love  to  sit  down  with  their 
fellow  disciples  at  the  table  of  their  Lord,  lean  upon  his  breast 
at  supper,  and  feed  upon  the  memorials  of  his  body  and  blood. 
But  circumstan'cs  may  be  supposed,  and  are  likely  often  to  oc- 
cur, in  which  individuals  may  be  deprived  of  this  privilege  for 
years,  perhaps  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  unless  they 
are  admitted  to  communion  in  the  Baptist  churches.  Here  is  a 
piou?,  devoted  mother,  a  member  of  a  Pedobaptist  church, 
whose  lot  divine  Providence  has  cast  where  she  can  have 
Christian  intercourse  only  wath  Baptists.  And  her  intercourse 
with  ihem  is  in  general  pleasant.  She  listens  to  their  preachers, 
and  is  instructed  and  edified.  She  meets  with  them  in  the  pray- 
ing circle,  and  her  heart  is  warmed.  She  co-operates  with  them 
in  works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love,  and  in  promoting  various  ol> 
jects  of  Christian  benevolence.  Her  affections  mingle  with  theirs, 
and  theirs  with  hers,  and  they  are  spiritually  of  one  heart  and 
soul.  But  when  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  spread,  and  she  asks 
permis.~ioa  to  approach,  she  is  grieved  to  find  herself  exclud- 
ed. •  An  1  why,'  she  asks,  '  Am  I  excluded  ?  Do  I  not  give 
you  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  a  child  of  God — of  being 
one  with  you  in  spirit — of  being  one  with  whom  the  Saviour 
coramiuies  ?  And  why  can  I  not  have  communion  with  you  V 
— '  Why,  dear  sister,'  it  is  replied,  '  i/ou  have  not  been  baptiz- 
ed.''— '  But  I  have  been  baptized,' she  rejoini.  'I  have  given 
myself  up  to  God  in  baptism,  according  to  his  appointment, 
and  in  that  manner  which  1  think  most  agreeable  to  his  will.' 
— '  Ah,  but  you  are  mistaken  on  that  subject ;  we  know  you 
are  ;  you  must  renounce  your  pretended  baptism,  and  go  with 

on  his  dealh-hed,  sent  for  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  to  visit  him.  H« 
had  been  deciJeilly  against  communing  with  Peilobaptists  ;  but  after  a  lilile  conversa- 
tion, when  his  neighbor  was  about  to  return,  he  (old  him  that  he  had  something  more 
to  say  He  tarried  ;  and  the  sick  man  told  him  that  he  had  a  desire  to  commune  with 
him  and  his  Ijretliren  before  he  left  the  world.  There  was  no  minister  in  the  place, 
and  to  appearance  he  could  not  live  till  they  could  obtain  one.  His  anxiety,  however 
was  so  great,  that  a  part  of  the  Congregational  church  was  collected,  one  of  the  dea- 
cons conseornied  the  elements,  he  partook  with  them,  and  soon  after  died. — It  is 
easier  for  Christians  to  reject  each  other  in  life,  than  when  they  are  entering  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God,  and  going  to  join  the  general  assembly  above."  [Brooks's 
Reply,  p.  58. 
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us  into  the  water,  and  then   we  can  receive  you.'— '  Renounce 
my  baptism,'  she  exclaims  !     '  I  can  never  do  that.     It  was 
the  most  sacred  action  of  my  hfe.     I  might  ahnost  as  well  re- 
nounce my  Saviour.' — '  Well,  sister,  we  are  sorry  for  you  ;  but 
unless  you  can  comply  with  our  terms,  we  cannot  receive  you.' 
And  so  this  child  of  God,  because  she  will  not  do  violence  to 
her  conscience,  and  renounce  what  she  deems  the  most  sacred 
act  of  her  life,  is  driven  away   from    lier  Father's  table ;  and 
this,  too,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is   known  t]:at  she 
can  have  communion  with  no  other  church,  but  must  pass  her 
life,  and  perliaps  end  her  days,  and  never  more  have  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  to   the   sacramental  board.     And  is  there  no 
hardship  in  all  this  l     Is    there  nothing  revolting  to  the  pious 
heart?*     And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  wholly  an  imag- 
inary case.    It  is  drawn  from  the  life.    There  are  many  such  in- 
stances now  in  existence.     And  if  the  principles  of  close  com- 
munion were  more   widely  diflfused,  they  would  be  proportion- 
ally multiplied.      Can  these  principles,  tlicn,  be  in  accordance 
with  the  gospel  ?     Can  they  be  a  part  of  that  rehgion  which 
says  expressly  to  its  professors,  when  differing  on  points  not  es- 
sential to  salvation,  "  Receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  re- 
ceived us.     Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?" 
But  instances  like  that  above  described  are  not  the  only  cases 
of  hardship  growing  out  of  close  communion.     There  are  oth- 
ers of  a  different  character.     It   is   a  fact,  that  no  inconsidera- 
ble proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Baptist  churches  are  oppos- 
ed to  close  communion  ;  their  consciences  are  pained  with   it, 
and  their  souls  are  in   bondage   on   account  of  it.     Mr.   Hall, 
eays,  "  It  frequently  happens  that  the  constitution  of  a  church 
continues  to  sanction  strict  communion,  while  the  sentiments  of 
a  vast  majority  of  its   members  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
contrary  system."     In  another  place  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  a  Tnajority  of  the  present  Baptists  are  in  favor  of  open 
communion.    Works,  Yol.  i.  pp.  396,  401.     A  Baptist  minister 
of  our  own  country  also  says,  "  It  is  not  knov.n  by  tlic  close 
communion  Baptists  how  many  there  are  of  their  oavu  denomi- 
nation who  believe,  in  their  hearts,  in  open  communion.     I  was 
surprised,  after  divulging  my  sentiments,  to  find  so  many  who 
entertained  the  same  belief — some  of  them  for  years."  Brooks's 

*  There  is  reason  to  beKieve,  that  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  close  commun- 
jon  is  often  as  painTul  to  those  who  exclude,  as  lo  those  who  are  excliKled,  A  brother 
in  the  ministry  (not  a  l?aptist)  who  had  acted  upon  these  principles,  and  had  excluded 
a  female  under  circumstances  not  altogether  unlike  those  above  detailed,  writes,  '•  She 
put  her  kerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  turned  away,  strug-gling  with  anguish,  and  liie  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks.  How  did  my  heart  smite  me  !  I  went  home  exclaiming 
to  myself,  '  Can  this  be  right  ?  Is  it  possible  that  sttch  is  the  law  of  the  Redeemer's 
fwu3e?"'     Mason's  Plea  &c.  p.  7. 
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Essay,  p.  22.  This  testimony  is  in  accordance  with,  our  own 
observations.  We  are  ourselves  acquainted  with  not  a  few  in- 
dividuals, members  of  Baptist  churches,  who  freely  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  close  communion — that 
they  believe  it  unscriptural — and  that  they  would  abandon  it 
at  once,  were  it  not  for  displeasing  some  of  their  brethren.— But 
is  it  no  hardship  for  a  Christian  to  live  in  this  way— habitually 
trifling  v/ith  his  conscience,  and  conniving  at  that  which  he 
thinks  is  wrong,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  brethren  ? 
Is  such  a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  Christian  enjoyment?  Is 
this  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free  ? 

6.  "VYe  object  to  the  practice  of  cloae  communion,  that  it  is 
upheld  and  continued,  in  part  at  least,  from  sectarian  motives. 
We  should  not  feel  warranted  in  making  this  assertion,  liowev- 
er  clearly  facts  might  seem  to  justify  it,  were  it  not  that  the 
truth  of  it  is  acknowledged.  In  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  F. 
says,  "  The  tendency  of  mixed  communion  is  to  annihilate,  as 
such,  all  the  Baptist  churches  in  Christendom."  And  he  asks, 
"  Do  you  wish  to  promote  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  as  such  7  If  you  do  not,  take  heed  to 
your  ways."  pp.  24,  25.  Thus  close  communion  is  confessed- 
ly to  be  retained,  because  its  continuance  is  deemed  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  sect.  One  of  the  lines  of  separation  be- 
tween the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body  -^ivouid  be  gradu- 
ally worn  out  and  disappear,  were  it  not  for  close  communion  ; 
and  therefore  the  practice  must  be  vigorously  maintained. 

In  reply  to  this  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  have  no  fears 
for  tlie  denomination  to  which  we  belong,  in  consequence  of  a 
free  and  fraternal  intercourse  with  other  denominations  of  real 
Christians.  If  we  cannot  mingle  freely  with  brethren  of  other 
names,  who  agree  with  us  in  holding  the  Head,  and  look  can- 
didly and  closely  into  their  peculiarities,  and  siiifer  them  to  look 
into  ours,  without  losing  our  existence  as  a  sect,  then  xve  desire 
to  lose  it.  The  sooner  we  incur  the  loss,  the  better. — ^The 
time  has  come,  when  Christians  must  think  less  about  their 
particular  sects,  their  denominations  "  as  stich"  and  more  about 
the  general  interests  of  truth  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And 
it  is  objection  enough  to  any  practice  in  the  church,  that  it  re- 
quires to  be  sustained  by  fomenting  a  sectarian  spirit. 

7.  We  object  again  to  close  communion,  that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  operates  in  various  ways  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  age  in  which  v/e  live 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  The  Christian  world  is  awaking 
from  its  slumbers  to  unwonted  efforts  ;  and  Satan  is  coming 
out  in  great  wrath,  knowing  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time* 
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The  people  of  God  are  beginning  to  move  and  operate  togeth- 
er ;  and  the  enemies  of  truth  and  righteousness  are  doing  the 
same.  On  every  hand,  hnes  are  drawing,  and  sides  are  tailing, 
preparatory  to  the  conflict  of  the  last  days.  Tlie  aspect  of  the 
times  obviously  demands  the  utmost  practicable  union  among 
Christians,  and  that  every  thing  tending  to  obstruct  this  union 
should  be  speedily  taken  out  of  the  way.  One  of  these  ob- 
structions, unquestionably,  is  close  communion.  This  tends,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  break  the  unity  of  tiie  church,  to  interrupt 
mutual  charit}^,  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  Christian  love.  It  di- 
vides the  affections,  and  insulates  and  weakens  the  eflbrts  of 
those,  who  ought  to  love  as  brethren,  and  to  go  hand  in  hand 
to  their  appropriate  work.  It  leads  those  often  to  waste  their 
strength  upon  each  other,  whose  united  strength  ought  to  be  di- 
rected against  a  common  enemy.  It  causes  those  to  interfere 
and  contend  with  each  other,  between  whom  there  should  be 
no  strife,  except  who  -shall  be  most  fervent  in  love,  and  most 
zealous  in  efforts  for  promoting  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

An  incalculable  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  wdiich  is 
now  expended  for  sectarian  purposes,  might  be  directed  to  the 
common  interests  of  Christianity,  were  it  not  for  close  commun- 
ion. In  how  many  places  in  the  United  States,  wiiere  there  are 
now  two  or  three  societies,  all  feeble,  struggling  for  existence, 
and  aided  perhaps  by  public  charity,  might  there  be  one  strong, 
efficient  society,  able  to  support  itself  and  to  assist  others,  if 
those  who  regard  each  other  as  real  Christians  could  <pnly  con- 
sent to  commune  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  We  wish 
our  brethren  of  the  close  communion  to  take  this  subject  into 
serious  consideration,  and  inquire  whether — wherever  there  are 
now  two  or  three  societies  and  meeting  houses  where,  but  for 
their  principles,  there  need  be  but  one — the  whole  of  this  need- 
less expense  is  not  justly  chargeable  to  their  account ; — and 
whether — wherever  there  are  now  two  or  three  ministers  sta- 
tioned where,  but  for  closexommunion,  there  need  be  but  one — 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  superfluous  lalior,  which  might  be  ex- 
pended in  building  up  the  wastes  of  Zion,  is  not  now  lost  to 
the  general  cause  of  Christ?* 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  principles  of  close 
communion  are  wrong  ; — that  they  are  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to   the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  purest  times  ; 

*  Evans'elical  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  have  found  already  that  they  can  worship 
tog'et'her  with  mutual  satisfaction;  and  if  they  could  but  commune  together  at  the  table 
af  the  Lord,  they  might  be  associated,  wherever  there  should  be  occasion,  in  the  same 
congreg^ation  ;  the  Pastor  might  be  of  either  denominalion,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority;  and  nothing  would  be  wanting  in  such  an  establishment,  but  a  spirit  of 
forbearance,  accommodation  and  love — a  zeal  for  God,  and  not  for  a  sect — to  pro~ 
mote  its  prosperity  and  peace. 

no 
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that  they  tend  to  involve  those  who  hold  them  in  great  incon- 
sistencies ;  and  are,  in  various  ways,  of  injurious  influence  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  We  say  this,  not  to  reproach  any  of  our 
Baptist  brethren  or  to  give  them  pain ;  but  to  bring  them,  if 
possible,  to  consideration,  and  to  devising  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  evil  in  question  may  be  removed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  them  are  conscientious  and  sincere.  They 
are  those  with  whom,  so  far  as  permitted,  we  can  take  sweet 
counsel  now  ;  and  with  whom,  were  it  not  for  close  commun- 
ion, our  fellowship  might  be  complete.  The  obvious  tendency 
of  things,  at  present,  is  to  remove  this  difficulty  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  previous  to  the  Millennium,  it  will  be  taken  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way  ;  but  hoio  shall  this  he  done  7  How  shall 
the  grand  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  free  and  open  communion  be 
removed  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  it  does  not  be- 
come us  to  dictate — perhaps  not  to  advise  ;  and  yet  (if  we  may 
be  permitted)  we  should  like  to  ofll'er  a  few  remarks. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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with  large  additions.  By  Edward  Robinson,  Profes- 
sor Extraordinary  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Ando- 
ver.     Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1832.    pp.  1003. 

Within  a  few  years  past  the  labors  of  learned  and  pious  men 
have  been  employed  to  a  \vonclerful  degree  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  volume.  Their  zeal  and  industry  have  been  such 
that  one  would  think  we  were  just  emerging  from  another  bon- 
dage of  the  conscience  and  of  free  inquiry  under  tlie  Papal 
yoke.  The  Reformers  hardly  did  more  in  comparison  of  the 
necessities  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived  to  ditliise  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible,  than  has  been  done  within  a  short  period  to 
explain  and  illustrate  its  contents.  Standing  in  a  public  the- 
ological library  and  considering  how  small  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
umes which  have  been  written  to  illustrate  the  Bible  are  gath- 
ered together  even  in  such  a  collection,  we  are  filled  with 
amazement  at  tire  single  Book  which  has  employed  so  many 
minds,  and  called  forth  so  vast  an  amount  of  thought  and  re- 
search. At  the  same  time  we  are  made  to  feel  that  after  all 
which  has  been   written,  no  expositor,  commentator,  or  even 
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translator  of  modern  times,  could  do  less  than  prefix  to  his 
book  the  candid  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastes  at  the  opening  of 
his  own  golden  hnes  :  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be 
said,  See,  this  is  new  7  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time  be- 
fore us. 

As  men  go  into  an  ancient  forest,  and  hew  down  from  the 
vast  variety  of  trees  such  as  are  needful  for  the  endless  applica- 
tion of  nature  to  art,  by  land  and  sea,  there  have  been  those  of 
late  who  have  done  the  same  work  amongst  the  productions  of 
the  older  scholars.  Many  a  tall  cedar  has  fallen,  and  the  fir 
trees  also  which  have  done  nothing  but  afford  the  stork  a  house, 
have  yielded  their  stately  pride,  and  are  no  longer  the  admira- 
tion of  the  ignorant,  nor  nesthng  places  for  the  sequestered  en- 
joyment of  antiquarians.  All  kinds  of  implements  of  knowl- 
edge are  hewn  out  of  their  solid  contents,  such  as  Bible  Dic- 
tionaries, Golden  Treasuries,  Pleasing  Expositors,  Teachers' 
Guides,  Helps  to  Religious  Improvement,  and,  in  a  word,  Bible 
Class  and  Sunday  School  Libraries.  It  is  seldom  tliat  a  month 

passes  without   the   announcement  of  a  "  New  Work : 

Abridged,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  families,  or  the  older 


classes  in  the  Sabbath  School ;" — with  the  disinterested  coun- 
sel from  the  Editor  that  no  teacher  or  head  of  a  family  should 
neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  wonderful  assistance  afforded  by 
this  new  and  improved  edition  ! 

But,  as  Haman  said  of  his  prosperity, — when  we  have  look- 
ed at  such  a  show  of  '  helps,'  we  have  often  cried,  All  this  avail- 
eth  us  nothing  so  long  as  old  Calraet  silteth  in  the  unavailable 
form  of  four  quarto  volumes,  and  marked  after  a  bookseller's 
black  art,  "  c  d  e,"  or  "  askmg  price,  $25."  The  title  of  the 
book  prefixed  to  this  article,  enables  us  to  say  to  the  old  Father 
with  great  exultation,  "  The  hewer  is  come  up  against  thee  !" 

Indeed  we  have  often  wondered  why  some  oriental  scholar 
did  not  undertake  such  an  enterprize.  Calmet's  great  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible  is  a  compend,  or  (to  use  a  L;rger  word  for  such 
a  '  great'  book)  an  Encyclopeedia  of  Bible  illustration  and  histo- 
ry. We  never  consulted  it  without  finding  some  clue  to  the  ex- 
planation of  a  difficult  passage.  One  grand  excellency  of  Cal- 
met  is,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  pleasantry,  (the  real  French 
naivete)  by  which  he  enhvens  the  dryest  details,  and  the  most 
prolonged  investigation.  He  is  very  keen  at  times  upon  previ- 
ous and  cotemporary  writers  whom  he  happens  to  find  'tripping' ; 
but  then  he  generally  makes  up  with  them  by  telling  them  a 
story,  or  confessing  that  he  is  himself  a  man.  In  one  respect 
he  affords  a  complete  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  French  : 
— we  mean,  in  his  credulous  love  of  the  wonderful ;  for  some  of 
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his  narratives  are  hardly  exceeded,  either  in  their  unaccounta- 
ble or  interesting  nature,  by  the  '  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ment.' Hence  it  requires  judgment,  formed  upon  a  good  ac- 
quaintance wiih  oriental  literature,  manners  and  customs,  ta 
decide  how  far  some  of  his  stories  are  worthy  of  credit.  Those 
who  are  qualified  to  judge  have  said  that  his  authority  in  mat- 
ters where  great  accuracy  is  concerned,  should  he  received  with 
care.  But  this,  even  if  it  be  true,  is  only  a  verification  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Poet,  '  Non  07nnia  posswmis  omnes,^  or,  in 
•prose, '  We  must  not  expect  perfection  in  any  man.'  Had  Cal- 
met  been  an  accurate,  dry  chronologer,  disposed  by  the  cast  of 
his  mind  to  minuteness  of  investigation  rather  than  to  general 
research,  he  would  not  have  fulfilled  the  great  purpose  for  which 
he  was  ciiiployed,  viz.  to  supply  the  mechanics  of  the  spiritual 
temple  with  '  cedar  trees,  and  fir  trees,  and  algum  trees  out  of 
Lebanon-'  But  now,  his  work  is  an  immense  collection  of  ma- 
terial, and  those  whose  talents  are  of  a  more  analytical  turn,  can 
reject  all  that  is  superfluous,  and  still  retain  every  thing  in  him 
which  is  essential. 

A  sufficient  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  this  great  Dictiona- 
ry of  the  Biljle  is,  that  it  has  been  translated  into  the  Latin, 
Dutch,  Itahan  and  Spanish  languages.  But  while  it  has  re- 
mained in  such  a  cumbersome  and  expensive  shape,  its  useful- 
ness has  been  greatly  limited.  We  have  not  seen  proposals  for 
any  work  with  such  gratification,  as  those  for  the  publication  of 
'  Calmet  abridged,'  and,  Vv'hich  was  equally  gratifying,  by  Prof. 
Robinson.  His  extensive  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to 
correct  many  of  the  mistakes,  and  his  good  judgment,  to 
prune  the  redundancies  of  the  original  work.  But  it  was  very 
singular,  after  being  accustomed  to  the  old  Father's  tales,  and  wit, 
and  repartee  to  perceive  how  entirely  his  character  had  chang- 
ed under  the  American  editor,  from  that  of  a  lively,  entertain- 
ing Frenchman,  to  that  of  a  staid,  matter-of-fact  New  England- 
er.  In  the  present  edition,  he  conies  before  us  like  a  volatile 
man  in  Court,  whose  spirits  are  curbed,  and  his  countenance  so- 
bered by  the  impression  that  now  he  must  speak  '  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.'  Some  will  undoubtedly  wish  that  more 
of  the  original  peculiarity  of  the  author  had  been  preserved. 
We  say  then,  let  them  pay  for  it,  in  the  price  of  the  whole 
great  work ;  but  for  ourselves  we  are  quite  content  to  find 
nothing  in  this  new  edition  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
the  illustration  of  the  several  topics.  To  have  retained  much 
that  was  diverting,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  publishers,  viz.  to  furnish  families,  teachers,  and  pri- 
vate Christians  with  a  cheap,  compendious,  yet  comprehensive 
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assistant  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Tliis  object  has  been  fully 
accomplished  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  work  is  concerned  ; 
and  we  now  lecoinraend  it,  without  qualilication,  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  studying  the  Bible.  Without  entering  into  a  minute 
descriptiou  of  the  excellencies  of  this  edition,  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  having  taken  a  copy  of  tlie  work  to  examine,  we 
found  every  thing  in  it  that  was  necessary  to  assist  in  preparing 
for  the  Bible  class,  without  referring  to  the  larger  edition  ; — and 
this,  without  our  further  examination  would  have  satisfied  us 
that  our  high  expectations  on  seeing  the  proposals  and  tiie  name 
of  the  editor,  were  entirely  fulfilled. 

This  book  is  one  which,  to  those  who  are  studying  the  Bible, 
it  v;ill  be  expensive  not  to  purchase.  We  all  know  how  many 
books  of  Manners  and  Customs,  Geography,  Travels,  and  Maps, 
have  in  times  past  been  necessary  in  this  sacred  and  delightful 
study.  Th6se  are  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  this  edition 
of  Calmet,  containing,  as  it  does  in  very  convenient  form  and 
arrangement,  most  if  not  all  which  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon reader  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  tlicreisonly  one  tiling  want- 
ing to  matve  it  all  which  we  could  desire,  viz.  '  A)i  Index  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture  illustrated  in  the  hooJ:.''  Such  an  in- 
dex would  make  it  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  directing  the. 
reader  to  the  explication  of  hard  texts,  of  which  there  are  but 
few,  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  at  least,  which  are  not  directly  or  in- 
directly illustrated  by  Calmet.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  such 
an  improvement  made  in  the  next  edition,  which,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  will  soon  be  called  for  by  the  present  rapid  sale  of  the 
work. 
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1.  The  Believer  Victm-ioiis  :  .1  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Ji/dson,  late  pastor  of  thefirst  Ecclesiastical  Society  in  Uxbri'dffc,  Mass. 
and  preached  in  the  'meeting  house  of  that  Society,  onKov.  18,  the  Sahhaih  af- 
ter his  ijiterment.  By  David  A.  Grosvenor.  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 
gregational Society  inUxbridge.     Boston:  Peirce  «fe  Parker.     1833.  pp.  22. 

The  text  on  which  this  sermon  is  founded  is  just  such  an  one  as  any  per- 
Bon  acquainted  with  Mr.  Judson  would  naturally  suppose  the  preacher  might 
select  for  the  occasion— 2  Tim.  iv  :  6,  7.  "  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offer- 
ed, ajid  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.     I  have  fought  a  good  fight] 
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I  have  finished  my  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  vv^hich  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day." 

Our  readers  might  be  interested  with  an  outline  of  the  discourse,  but  assur- 
ing them  in  general  of  its  propriety  and  excellence,  we  think  it  more  impor- 
tant to  preserve  tlie  biography  it  contains  of  the  respected  and  beloved  min- 
ister of  Christ  whose  dee.tli  occasioned  its  delivery. 

"  Mr.  Judson  was  born  of  pious  and  respectable  parents,  in  the  town  of 
Woodbury,  Conn,  in  tlie  year  1767.  He  was  graduated,  at  Yale  College,  in 
the  [year]  17t*0,  and  settled  over  this  people  in  the  ministry,  in  the  year  1792. 
His  history  and  character,  from  the  period  of  his  settlement  in  this  place,  are 
too  well  known  to  this  community,  to  require  remark. 

"  You  are  all  acquainted  with  those  amiable  traits  of  character,  which  he 
possessed,  and  which  secured  him  so  large  a  share  of  esteem  in  th"?  domestic 
circle,  and  in  the  pastoral  relation.  Mr.  Judson  was  especially  endeared  to 
the  members  of  his  own  family.  He  possessed  a  kind  disposition  and  a  be- 
nevolent heart.  They  eminently  qualified  him,  for  those  assiduous  atten- 
tions, wliicli  he  showed,  in  sickness  and  in  health.  Although  possessed  of 
uninterrupted  health  himself,  till  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  ever  for- 
ward to  sympathize  witli  others.  He  ministered  to  their  wants  as  one  experi- 
mentally taught.  His  value  in  tiie  bosom  of  his  own  family,  can  be  duly 
estimated,  by  tliose  only,  who  were  privileged  to  share  his  devotedness  to 
their  interests.  His  unceasing  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  has  embalmed  his 
memory  in  their  hearts,  as  a  most  devoted  husband  and  father. 

"  It  was  forty  years  the  18th  of  last  month,  since  the  beloved  man  was  or- 
dained over  this  church  and  people.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  which  the 
church  and  society  enjoyed,  under  his  ministrations,  and  thv  degree  of  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  among  you,  evince  his  faithfulness,  as  a  shep- 
herd and  bishop  of  souls.  With  his  manner  of  life  and  walk,  you  are  famil- 
iar. Yon  know  his  deep  and  continued  solicitude  for  this  dear  flock,  over 
which  he  was  set.  Impressed  with  the  reality  of  the  great  truths  of  revela- 
tion, it  was  his  unceasing  concern,  that  those,  to  whom  he  ministered,  'might 
feel  them  too.'  He  may  be  strictly  said,  I  apprehend,  to  have  sought,  "  not 
yours  but  yon  " 

"Next  to  his  own  household  and  the  flock  over  which  he  was  constituted 
pastor,  the  deceased  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  benevolence.  To 
the  various  important  branches  of  benevolent  effort  that  exist  in  the  coun- 
try, he  contributed  liberally,  without  predilection  for  any  one  in  particular. 
The  cause  of  learning  and  education  received  his  decided  support.  He  lov- 
ed the  cause  of  missions,  and  was  forward  to  sympathize  with  such  as  had  lit- 
erally left  all  for  the  perishing  heathen.  Mr.  Judson,  for  some  time  previous 
to  his  death,  was  an  honorable  [honorary  .']  member,  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  also  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Edu- 
tion  Society, 

"  The  disease,  which  carried  him,  from  perfect  health  to  the  grave,  com- 
menced about  a  year  since,  but  did  not  show  itself  in  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter, until  much  later.  Its  progress,  during  its  last  stages,  was  regular  and 
rapid.  While  it  imdermined  and  prostrated  his  vigorous  constitution,  it  did 
not  impair  the  intellectual  faculties,  nor  deprive  him  of  the  consolations  of 
r;ligion.  On  the  contrary,  his  faith  and  liope  seemed  to  be  invigorated  with 
the  decay  of  health.  Some  weeks  previous  to  his  decease,  he  resigned  all 
hope  of  returning  health,  and  commenced  a  more  particular  preparation  for 
his  departure.  And  with  what  composure  he  did  it,  those  most  intimate 
with  him  can  best  testify. 

"  A  few  days  before  his  death,  when  he  liad  already  entered  upon  the  last 
week  of  his  life,  he  said  to  a  friend  :  "  Though  I  feel  the  body  sinking,  the 
soul  is  sustained." 

'  God  is  my  supporter  and  roy  bope^ 
My  help  forever  near.' 
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"  In  Christ,  is  an  infinite  fulness.  I  trust  he  is  my  portion,  and  I  want  no 
other.  He  is  the  rock  of  ages.  On  him,  is  my  hope  founded.  '  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  whose  hope  the  Lord  is,  when  flesh  and 
heart  shall  fail,  he  shall  be  the  strength  of  my  hope  and  my  portion  forever.' '" 

"  To  a  member  of  the  church  he  said  :  "  Christ  is  all  and  in  all :  here  is 
my  rest.  He  has  finished  the  work  of  Redemption — made  atonement  for 
transgression,  and  sends  down  his  Spirit  to  carry  on  the  work  of  grace."  In 
reply  to  cin  assurance  of  the  prayers  and  affection  of  the  church  he  said  :  "  I 
feel  a  strong  attachment  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Love  is  the  grand 
principle  of  the  Gospel — good  will  to  all  beings,  and  complacence  in  God  and 
Christians.  It  is  this  that  un:»,es  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  on  the  earth, 
and  will  unite  them,  forever,  in  Heaven.  And  '  now  I  have  finished  my 
course.'  I  have  done  with  the  world  ;  Christ  is  my  foundation  and  head. 
My  joy, — my  confidence — my  hope.  I  find  in  him  all  that  I  need,  as  a  poor, 
perishing  sinner." 

"  On  mentioning  to  him,  the  evening  previous  to  his  death,  that  we  thought 
he  had  but  little  time  to  remain  with  us,  he  cheerfully  replied;  "  Very  little  ;" 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  with  Paul  and  Feter,  of  whom  we  had  just  been 
conversing,  he  said  :  "  Very  soon  I  shall,"  and  then  repeated  a  hymn  com- 
mencing, 

'  What  sinners  value  I  resign.' 

"  I  then  said  to  him,  I  regretted  that  he  could  bear  no  better  report  to  his 
Lord  and  Master,  of  us  who  were  likely  to  remain, — to  which  he  replied  : 
"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  trust  in  the  Lord  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 
When  about  to  unite  in  prayer  for  the  last  time,  in  which  he  intelligently 
joined  with  others,  he  was  asked,  as  usual,  if  he  had  any  particular  petition 
to  urge.  After  a  moment's  pause,  leaving  himself  entirely  out  of  view,  he 
replied  :  "  Pray  that  my  death  may  be  sanctified  to  yourselves — to  the  church 
and  to ,"  naming  a  particular  friend  for  whom  he  had  felt  a  deep  solic- 
itude. 

"  Early  the  ne.xt  morning,  after  a  restless  night,  it  was  evident  that  an  un- 
seen hand  was  conducting  him  down  the  dark  valley.  From  that  time,  he 
gradually  and  peacefully  sunk  away  to  rest,  until  a  quarter  before  12  o'clock, 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  when  he  literally  and  we  trust  spiritually  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  and  ascended  on  high. 

"Throughout  all  his  decline,  there  was  a  meekness  of  spirit,  and  a  patience 
in  sufiering,  that  were  truly  amiable  : — a  calmness  that  was  unruffled  : — a 
steady  contemplation  of  divine  things,  and  a  sustained  spirit  that  spring  only 
from  God. 

"  Thus  has  terminated  the  life  and  labors  of  one,  in  whom  we  all  had  an  in- 
terest, and  with  whom,  we  must  soon  stand  in  the  judgment.  He  has  gone 
to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.  His  record  is  on  high, 
and  his  praise  is  in  the  churches.     Farewell,  shade  of  the  blest." 

"  We  ask  no  flowers  to  deck  ihy  tomb, 
In  purer  light,  thy  name  shall  bloom, 
When  every  flower  of  earth  is  dead, 
And  all  that  bloom  below  are  fled." 


2.  Address  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ne%o-EngUnd  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  to  the  Public.  Boston  :  Carter,  Hendee  and  Co.  1833.  pp.20. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  address,  on  account  both  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  facts  it  contains. 

Till  of  late,  the  education  of  the  blind  has  not,  in  this  country,  awakened 
much  attention.     As  it  was  with  the  deaf  mutes,  before  the  estabUshment  of 
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asylums  for  them,  so  it  has  been  with  the  Wind; — their  condition  has  been 
thought  hopeless. 

But  the  star  of  hope  has  at  length  risen  to  bless  them.  Having  been  re- 
membered for  some  years  in  otiier  countries,  they  are  now  beginning  to  be 
more  thought  of  in  this  country.  An  institution  has  been  formed  for  their 
relief.  The  light  of  the  sun,  it  is  true,  it  cannot  impart ;  but  it  can  the  light 
of  knowledge.  As  appears  from  the  report  of  its  Trustees,  it  is  already  in 
successful  operation,  and  proposes  to  educate  and  prepare  the  blind  for  useful- 
ness and  enjoyment  in  life. 

The  address  contains"  remarks  on  the  blind;  on  the  light  in  which  they  have 
been  held,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  always  been  treated  by  their  fel- 
low men."  There  are,  too,  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
blind  should  lie  treated  by  friends,  &c.  From  the  Report  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the 
Superintendentofthe  Institution,  who  has  visitedsimilar institutions  in  Europe, 
it  contains  also  some  account  of  those  institutions,  pointing  out  their  excel- 
lencies and  defects.  Besides  this,  accompanying  the  address,  is  a  Map  of 
New  England,  and  the  Lord's  Piayer  in  raised  characters,  made  tangible  and 
sensible  to  the  touch.  Also  a  Lithographic  Fac-Simile  of  the  hand-writing 
of  Mr.  Trencheri,  a  blind  teacher  in  the  institution. 

.  Many  of  tlie  facts  presented  in  the  address,  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  and 
not  a  little  intsresting.  Among  them,  we  have  noted  the  proportion  of  the 
-blind  to  the  seeing,,  and  the  variation  of  the  amount  of  blindness  according  to 
the  variation  of  climate,  soil,  &c.  It  appears  that  in  high  latitudes  blindness 
is  less  common  than  in  low,  and  that  it  prevails  most  in  the  torrid  zone,  or  in 
those  parts  of  the  temperate  zones  bordering  on  the  torrid.  The  proportion  is 
from  1  in  300  to  1  in  1000 ;  and  so  far  as  investigation  has  been  made,  is  great- 
est in  Egypt  and  least  in  Denmark.  Investigation  has  not  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  address  states  that  there  are  in  this  country  not  less, 
probably,  than  8000  who  cannot  see. 

Among  the  objects  pointed  out  in  the  address,  towards  which  the  attention 
of  the  blind  may  be  successfully  called  by  way  of  education,  there  are  men- 
tioned music,  mathematics  and  languages.  Of  the  handiwork  to  which  they 
may  be  trained,  mention  is  made  of  the  making-of  baskets,  mats,  mattrasses, 
&c. — Music  is  the  most  eligible  where  there  is  a  taste  for  it.  There  have 
been  instancos  of  great  success,  also,  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  some 
blind  men  have  become  admirable  teachers.  For  the  blind,  indeed,  they  are 
always  to  be  profered.  The  New  England  institution  has  two,  one  a  teacher 
in  science  and  literature,  the  other  a  mechanic,  the  former  from  Paris,  and 
the  latter  from  Edinburgh. 

We  had  intended  to  give  a  fuller  view  of  this  address,  but  for  want  of  room, 
we  must  close,  by  recommending  it  to  our  readers  with  the  hope  that 
having  read  it  they  will  remember  with  livelier  interest  the  unfortunate  class 
of  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  New  England  institution  has  been  establish- 
ed. It  was  incorporated  four  years  ago,  but  has  been  in  operation  but  about 
'  five  months,  and  is  now  inviting  attention  and  looking  for  patronage. 


THE 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

DR.    porter's    letters    ON    REVIVALS    OF    RELIGION. 
NO.    V. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Revival  Association  m  the  Theo- 
logical Semiiiary,  Andover. 

Gentlemen, 

Some  general  results  of  the  revivals  I  have  been  describing, 
are  now  to  be  mentioned. 

The  cases  of  apostacy,  which  occur  among  hopeful  subjects 
of  renewing  grace,  ahvays  constitute  an  interesting  topic  of  en- 
quiry in  narratives  of  revivals.  These  cases  are  lamentable 
indeed,  if  we  regard  only  the  individuals  who  thus  apostatize  ; 
but  beyond  comparison  more  lamentaljle  still,  if  we  take  into 
view  the  consequences  to  the  cause  of  religion  generally. 
Hence,  in  estimating  the  character  of  a  past  revival,  the  most 
judicious  Ministers  and  Christians,  have  thought  proper  to  ask, 
"  What  proportion  of  its  professed  subjects  have  fallen  away  ?" 
Such  an  enquiry  is  reasonable,  because  it  enters  fundamentally 
into  the  principles  of  that  revival,  and  the  methods  in  which  it 
was  conducted. 

In  reviewing  the  glorious  work  of  God,  of  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  give  you  some  account,  the  fact  is  to  be  stated,  to 
the  honor  of  divine  grace,  and  as  a  just  testimony  to  the  wis- 
dom and  fideUty  of  those  who  were  the  chief  instruments  in 
promoting  this  work,  that  the  casus  of  apostacy  were  very 
few.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Lee,  in  referring  to  a  revival, 
which  prevailed  among  his  people  sixteen  years  before,  men- 
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tions  one  hundred  and  ten  who  united  with  the  church,  among; 
whom  there  were  afterwards  a  few  apostacies  ;  but  in  the  nar- 
rative of  two  subsequent  revivals,  he  states  no  instance  of  this 
sort.  Excepting  the  above  case,  all  these  narratives,  while 
they  have  special  respect  to  this  point,  and  while  they  extend 
to  a  compass  of  many  hundred  miles,  and  were  generally  writ- 
ten after  a  lapse  of  time  suthcient  for  a  full  developement  of 
character,  in  the  professed  converts,  yet  mention  but  three  in- 
stances of  apostacy,  among  the  thousands  that  were  added  to 
the  church.  Besides  these,  a  few  others  are  referred  to,  as  hav- 
ing entertained  hopes,  who  fell  away,  without  having  made  a 
profession  of  religion. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  more  cases  of  defec- 
tion, and  even  many  more  than  are  included  in  this  statement, 
still  I  presume  that  the  real  foct,  as  to  tlie  small  number  of  such 
defections,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
But  results  so  unusual  did  not  take  place  without  the  influence 
of  causes  adequate  to  account  for  them.  Before  these  revivals, 
the  prevalent  strain  of  preaching,  for  a  considerable  period,  had 
been  such  as  to  promote  sound,  doctrinal  knowledge  in  the 
churches.  In  all  the  means  too,  which  were  employed  for  car- 
rying forward  these  revivals,  ministers  proceeded  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  certain  things,  which  were  then  universally  re- 
garded as  the  mistalces  of  good  men,  in  similar  seasons  of 
divine  influence  that  were  past.  It  w^as  perfectly  well  remem- 
bered what  an  overwhelming  tide, — partly  of  sectarian  acrimo- 
ny, and  partly  of  unhallowed  prejudice  against  all  evangelical 
religion,  came  in  upon  the  church,  from  the  grievous  indiscre- 
tions of  Davenport  and  others  about  1740.  It  was  remember- 
ed that  the  fanatical  excesses  of  that  period  were  followed  by  a 
dire  reaction,  in  which,  for  a  third  of  a  century,  special  divine 
influence  was  withdrawal  from  the  land.  These  facts,  after  the 
modern  period  of  revivals  commenced,  made  ministers  cautious 
in  iheir  management.  There  were,  indeed,  occasional  indis- 
cretions. During  a  powerful  work  of  grace,  which  prevailed  in 
my  childhood;  a  zealous  preacher,  at  the  close  of  a  public  lec- 
ture, called  on  all  impenitent  sinners,  "  who  would  then  make 
up  their  minds  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side,"  to  rise  and  declare 
that  purpose  by  speaking  aloud.  Scores  of  hearts  in  the  as- 
sembly were  ready  to  burst  with  deep  anxiety,  but  the  incon- 
gruity of  such  a  proposal,  in  the  regular  worship  of  God,  was 
instinctively  and  generally  felt.  After  a  dead  silence  of  a  few 
moments,  five  or  six  men  rose,  and  made  the  declaration  which 
was  desired.  I  was  old  enough  to  observe  them  all  as  they 
spoke  ;  but  among  the  blessed  fruits  of  that  work,  not  one  of 
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these  was  numbered,  and  some  of  them  soon  became  open  infi- 
dels. But  one  other  instance  hke  this  occurred  within  my 
knowledge,  till  I  became  a  preacher  myself,  and  not  one,  in  all 
the  revivals  during  my  pastoral  life. 

The  small  number  of  apostacies  attending  these  revivals,  I 
must  now  add,  was  owing  to  tlie  ample  instructions  given  by 
ministers,  as  to  the  evidences  of  grace,  and  the  incessant  warn- 
ings on  the  dangers  of  self-deception.  As  this  is  a  point  of 
much  practical  importance,  I  shall  here  give  some  extracts,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  ministers  were  accustomed 
to  treat  these  subjects. 

The  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  at  the  close  of  a  revival  among 
his  people,  says  of  the  hopeful  converts,  "  They  have  generally 
conducted  hitherto  as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  It 
is  hoped  that  their  religion  will  not  be  as  the  early  cloud,  and 
the  morning  dew  that  passeth  a^vay.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  all  will  not  persevere,— that  some  will  be  found  with 
a  lamp  of  profession,  but  no  oil  in  their  lamp.  '  Many  will  say 
unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  ate  and 
drank  in  thy  presence  V  to  whom  he  will  say,  '  Depart  from 
me,  I  never  knew  you.'  "  Again  he  says,  "  Whether  all  those 
who  appear  to  have  set  out,  and  to  run  well  for  the  present, 
will  hold  on  their  way,  and  obtain  the  prize  of  their  high  call- 
ing, must  be  finally  known  by  the  event.  If  some,  of  whom 
the  best  hopes  have  been  entertained,  should  make  shipwreck 
of  the  faith,  return  again  to  folly,  and  thus  evince  that  they 
were  never  cleansed  from  their  filthiness,  it  will  determine  no 
characters  but  their  own.  Some  may  have  deceived  both 
themselves  and  others,  and  their  last  state  may  be  worse  than 
the  first." 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock,  in  the  same  spirit,  says,  "  When 
I  find  Peter,  an  Apostle,  deceived  in  Simon  Magus,  and  hear 
him,  when  speaking  of  the  faith  of  Silvanus,  using  the  cau- 
tious language,  '  a  faithful  brother,  as  I  suppose,'  it  makes  me 
tremble  for  fear  how  we  shall  hold  out.  We  cannot  tell  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow,  and  man  is  ignorant  of  the  heart. 
Hence  my  desire  is,  that  all  whom  I  have  alluded  to  in  the 
above  narration,  will  remember  that  this  is  not  an  hour  of 
boasting,  but  of  putting  on  the  harness ;  and  that  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  proved  from  their  fruits,  whether  they  have  true 
religion  or  not." 

It  were  easy  to  fill  pages  with  similar  quotations,  but  I  will 
add  only  one  more,  from  Rev.  Joseph  Washburn.  "  I  would 
remark  further,  with  respect  to  those  whose  experiences  have 
been  now  related,  and  all  who  entertain  a  hope,  and  have  been 
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respected  in  this  narrative,  that,  after  all,  it  is  very  possible  they 
may  be  deceived.  We  speak  of  them  as  hopeful  converts,  and 
we  are  bound  in  charity  to  do  so,  while  they  do  not  contradict 
their  professions  by  their  external  deportment.  But  the  Lord 
trieth  the  hearts.  Whether  their  relief  from  distress,  and  pre- 
sent hopes  are  the  consequence  of  a  renewed,  humble  heart,  or 
of  their  being  left  to  blindness  and  self-deception,  must  be  de- 
cided by  their  conduct,  and  by  the  light  of  the  great  day.  As 
yet  we  have  not  been  pained  with  any  instances  of  special 
apostasy  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  thai  among  so  many,  some 
may  prove  to  be  stony  ground  hearers.  May  God,  who  alone 
is  able,  keep  them  from  falling,  and  strengthen,  establish,  settle 
them,  that  they  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things." 

The  above  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  what  was  the  gen- 
eral habit  of  ministers  in  warning  their  hearers  against  that 
presumptuous  confidence,  which  is  the  prolific  origin  of  aposta- 
cies,  in  revivals.  A  zeal  perhaps  equally  sincere  with  theirs, 
but  more  impetuous,  may  censure  the  course  they  pursued,  as 
cautions  to  an  extreme.  I  cannot  view  this  censure  as  just, 
while  I  regard  the  solid  fruits  of  a  revival  as  consisting  in  the 
addition  to  the  church  of  '  such  as  shall  be  saved  ;'  not  such  as 
will  become  apostates  and  reprobates. 

Among  the  happy  fruits  of  these  revivals,  the  decided  tone 
of  practical  piety  which  they  produced,  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

It  was  a  common  thing  that  the  hopeful  converts  exhibited 
a  strong  desire  for  improvement  in  religious  knoioledge. 
The  time  which  had  been  employed  by  the  young  in  scenes  of 
frivolous  amusement,  and  by  the  more  advanced  in  idle  con- 
versation, was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  other  use- 
ful books,  and  to  attendance  on  meetings  designed  especially  to 
promote  their  advancement  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  know- 
ledge. Under  this  impulse  of  religious  feeling,  the  progress  ac- 
tually made  by  many,  in  a  correct  understanding  of  Christian 
doctrines,  was  greater  in  one  month,  than  it  had  been  during 
their  whole  lives.  As  to  the  people  of  my  own  charge,  I  can- 
not speak  on  this  subject,  without  recollections  of  the  most  in- 
tense interest.  From  the  beginning  of  my  ministry,  my  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  towards  one  standing  obstacle  to  the 
preacher's  success,  namely,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  his 
hearers  come  to  the  sanctuary,  expecting  to  be  merely  passive 
under  his  preaching.  They  calculate  to  understand  and  feel, 
only  so  far  as  he  compels  them  to  understand  and  feel.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  this  point,  except  to  mention 
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one  of  (he  measures  adopted,  to  transform  this  class  of  persons 
from  passive  into  active  hearers  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  a 
meeting  of  tlie  young  people^  once  in  two  weeks,  at  which  each 
one  was  at  liberty  to  give  in  a  Avritten  composition,  on  some 
important  subject,  previously  assigned,  and  on  which  it  was 
my  usage  previously  to  preach.  When  this  anticipated  sermon 
was  delivered,  the  aspect  of  the  whole  assembly  was  that  of 
eager  Ustening.,  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  on  which  one 
or  more  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  was  expecting  to 
write,  in  preparation  for  the  public  meeting.  It  must  suflice  to 
add,  (for  there  is  no  room  for  details.)  that  the  youthful  converts 
irciined  in  this  manner,  rapidly  outstripped,  in  religious  know- 
ledge, the  older  members  of  the  cliurch.  Indeed,  they  surpass- 
ed in  their  attaimnents,  the  most  sangj,iine  hopes  that  I  had 
entertained.  The  habit  of  active,  intelligent  attention  to  preach- 
ing, which  thus  became  established  in  the  congregation,  par- 
ticularly tile  younger  part  of  it,  was  a  subject  of  special  remark 
to  ministers,  who  occasionally  preached  in  my  pulpit. 

Wherever  these  revivals  prevailed,  they  were  attended  by  a 
manifest  increase  in  the  reUgiGUS  observance  of  the  iSabbath, 
and  the  duties  of  fa  mil  y  religion. 

The  narrative  from  Killingly,  Conn,  says,  that  previous  to 
this  season,  -public  worship  vv'as  greatly  neglected  by  many 
whole  families,  but  now  we  see  them  flocking  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  seasons.  In  our  public 
meetings  the  solenmity  is  like  going  to  the  judgment.  While 
there  vv'cre  formerly  but  very  few  who  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  in  family  prayer,  now  almost  whole  neighborhoods 
have  engaged  in  this  duty  ;  so  that  if  one  weve  to  pass  among 
them,  at  certain  seasons,  he  would  be  constrained  to  say, — 
Surely  God  is  in  this  place  ; — parents  devoting  themselve?, 
their  little  ones,  and  all  that  they  have,  to  the  Lord."  It  was 
a  common  testimony  of  these  narratives,  that  the  attention  giv- 
en to  family  religion  was  much  greater,  some  of  them  say  "  ten 
times  greater,"  than  it  had  formerly  been. 

Another  memorable  fruit  of  these  revivals  was  seen  in  the 
harmony  that  existed  among  Christians.  I  have  adverted 
to  two  important  causes  which  operated  to  produce  this  harmo- 
ny,— first,  the  thorough  system  of  doctrinal  preaching,  which 
prevailed,  and  by  which  the  churches  were  prepared  to  embrace 
those  views  of  evangelical  truth  which  were  correct,  without 
falhng  into  angry  collision  about  them,  during  a  revival.  And, 
secondly,  the  happy,  I  might  say,  perhaps,  unexampled  agree- 
ment of  ministers  among  themselves,  as  to  the  proper  means  of 
conducting  these  revivals. 

ni 
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In  the  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  under  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield  and  his  associates,  families  and  churches  were  rent 
asunder  with  violent  divisions.  Wrath,  bitterness,  and  evil 
speaking,  were  too  prevalent  among  the  professed  friends  of  re- 
Ugion,  and  even  among  ministers.  But  as  God  in  his  mercy 
would  have  it,  in  the  revivals  of  1800,  (fcc.  things  were  in  a 
state  totally  different.  Ministers  iiad  but  one  heart  and  soul. 
All  drank  into  one  spirit,  preached  one  Gospel,  and  cast  their 
influence  into  one  common  stock ;  each  laboring  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  still  aiming  to  encourage  the  heart,  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  his  brethren,  in  every  possible  way.  Nor  did  this 
seem  to  be  any  other  than  a  matter  of  course.  I  did  not  dream 
of  heartburnings  and  clashing  influence  among  ministers,  in 
revivals  too,  till  I  lived  to  witness  these  things  amid  other  scenes 
than  those  where  my  happy  lot  was  originally  cast.  It  would 
be  a  testimony  to  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Gospel,  at  once 
unquestionable  and  delightful,  if  I  should  enumerate  the  in- 
stances in  which  stubborn,  and  protracted,  and  apparently  in- 
curable divisions  in  school-districts,  parishes,  and  towns,  and 
what  is  ordinarily  the  most  hopeless  form  of  dissension,  the  ac- 
rimony of  political  strife,  were  hushed  into  tranquillity  by  a  re- 
vival of  religion.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  contentions,  involv- 
ing individuals,  and  families,  and  extending  often  to  entire 
communities, — threatening  most  disastrous  consequences,  were 
quietly  submerged  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  soid  and  eterni- 
ty. In  many  instances,  those  who  had  been,  for  years,  arrayed 
against  each  other,  in  the  ranks  of  opposing  parties,  bowed  to- 
gether before  the  heart-subduing  influence  of  the  Gospel,  sat 
down  together  as  brethren  at  the  table  of  their  common  Lord, 
and  found  his  banner  over  them  to  be  love. 

Another  conspicuous  trait  in  the  influence  of  these  revivals, 
was,  that  they  taught  ministers  humility.  Those  whose  la- 
bors were  most  signally  blest  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  were 
the  same  men  who  took  tlie  lowest  place  before  God  in  prayer, 
ascribing  all  the  success  of  their  ministrations  to  Him.  Scarce- 
ly was  a  sermon  heard,  or  an  address  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
which  did  not  distinctly  recognize  the  sentiment  of  Paul, — 
••  Neither  he  that  planteth  is  any  thing,  nor  he  that  watereth, 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase."  One  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  of  that  period*  said  to  me,  "  I  nevei-  fully  understood 
the  Apostle's  comparison  of  ministers  to  "  eartlien  vessels,"  till  I 
saw,  in  a  revival,  the  utter  ineflicacy  of  my  own  preaching  to 
save  a  single  soul,  without  divine  influence."  Another  of  themt 

*  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker.  t  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock. 
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said,  "  There  is  joy  and  hope  in  God  ;  and  I  desire  to  be  thank- 
ful to  him,  that  he  has  allowed  me  to  stand  and  behold  his 
glorious  work  ;  though  I  must  confess  that  I  never  felt  so  use- 
less since  I  entered  on  the  ministry.  God  hath  wrought ;  and 
to  his  name  be  all  the  glory."  It  was  in  mercy  to  the  church- 
es, that  the  predominant  influence  in  the  management  of  these 
revivals,  was  among  men  of  this  spirit ; — men  who  were  not 
disposed  to  overrate  their  own  instrumentality,  and  who  were 
qualified  to  estimate  with  candor  the  labors  of  their  brethren. 
Rash,  heady,  censorious  ministers,  if  there  were  such,  had  no 
opportunity  to  become  conspicuous.  Indeed,  during  all  these 
wonderful  displays  of  divine  mercy,  over  so  great  an  extent  of 
country,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  I  never  heard  of  a  single 
vainglorious  preacher,  thrusting  himself  into  the  sphere  of  reg- 
ular pastors,  and  assuming  before  their  people,  to  be  more  skil- 
ful than  they  in  converting  sinners.  That  man  is  but  little 
qualified  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  church,  in  seasons  of  special  di- 
vine influence,  who  has  not  himself  been  taught  hmmliti/, — 
the  first  lesson  of  ihe  Gospel. 

These  revivals  illustrate  at  once,  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  means,  and  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace.  As  to  the 
first  part  of  this  statement,  all  theories  may  well  be  superseded 
by  the  simple  evidence  of  facts.  What  is  this  evidence/  When 
the  Spirit  of  God  comes  among  a  people,  by  his  awakening  in- 
fluences, look  at  the  solemn  assemblages  which  throng  the 
sanctuary  and  the  conference  room.  Look  at  the  unv/onted 
earnestness  with  v/hich  old  and  young  search  the  Scriptures. 
Plainly  the  whole  aspect  of  a  congregation,  is  decisive  testimo- 
ny at  such  a  season,  that  some  strong  impulse  is  moving  them 
to  special  attendance  on  means ;  and  this  impulse  is  unques- 
tionably from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  the  individuals  who,  in 
such  a  time,  remain  in  heedless  unconcern  about  their  own 
salvation,  so  as  to  neglect  and  despise  the  regular  means  of 
grace,  bear  the  stamp  of  reprobation  on  their  foreheads,  and 
their  case,  w^hile  remaining  as  they  are,  is  universally  regarded 
as  hopeless.  Not  a  single  instance  appears,  in  all  these  narra- 
tives, of  any  person  who  was  apparently  converted  to  God, 
without  a  previous,  solemn  excitement  to  attend  on  the  means 
of  salvation. 

But  while  this  is  the  ordinary  method  in  which  sinnere  are 
converted,  no  promises  of  regenerating  grace  are  made  to  the 
unregenerate.  There  is  no  certain  connexion  between  the 
sanctification  of  any  unholy  man,  and  attendance  on  means, 
as  he  does  attend  on  them  ;  because  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  made  to  nothing  short  of  repentance.    As  the  subject  of 
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those  exercises  which  usually  precede  a  spiritual  renovation,  his 
case  may  be  very  hopeful,  compared  with  others  around  him ; 
but  all  is  dreadfid  uncertainty  as  to  the  result.  From  the  most 
promising  stage  of  such  exercises,  multitudes  have  relapsed  into 
a  state  of  deadly  apathy  or  infidelity.  Among  awakened  sin- 
ners, God  in  his  sovereignty  renews  some  to  eternal  life,  while 
he  leaves  others  to  perish  in  tlieir  voluntary  rejection  of  the 
Gospel.  Among  unawakened  sinners,  too,  the  same  sovereign- 
ty is  exercised.  Of  this,  the  narratives,  to  which  I  have  so 
often  referred,  furnish  most  conclusive  evidence.  The  Rev. 
Jedidiah  Bushnell,  in  reference  to  a  work  of  grace  in  Otsego 
County,  said  : — "  The  Angel  of  God's  presence  evidently  went 
before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Only  the  reading  of  a  text 
of  Scripture,  or  some  sentence  from  a  preacher,  would  have 
more  ellect  upon  an  audience,  than  whole  labored  discourses  in 
time  of  religious  declension.  God  held  the  work  in  his  own 
hand.  Creatures  prayed  and  used  means,  but  God  wrought 
the  salvation  ;  to  his  name  be  all  the  glory." 

The  Rev.  Doct.  S.  Shepard  said  of  the  same  work  in  Lenox : 
•■  The  inmiediate  hand  of  onmipotence  was  strikingly  display- 
ed in  it.  It  v/as  preceded  by  no  providential  occurrences  that 
were  uncommon.  Religious  instruction  v»'as  no  other  now 
than  it  had  been.  The  Apostle  knew  what  he  said,  when  he 
spoke  these  memorable  words,  '  We  have  this  treasiu'e  in  earth- 
en vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  tlie  power  may  be  cf  God, 
and  not  of  us.'  " 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hallock  said  :  "  Dreadful  experience  proves 
that  men  are  indeed  morally  dead.  Their  hearts  are  harder 
than  rocks,  deafer  than  adders,  and  more  stubborn  than  the 
sturdiest  oaks.  That  which  will  break  down  the  locks,  and 
tear  up  the  oaks,  will  have  no  eflect  on  the  carnal  mind.  As 
means  did  not  begin  this  work  of  themselves,  so  neither  did 
they  carry  it  on.  But  as  this  was  the  v.ork  of  the  onmipotent 
Spirit,  so  the  effects  produced,  proclaimed  its  sovereign,  divine 
author.  One  was  taken  here,  and  another  there, — often  where 
we  should  least  expect  it.  I  have  seen  some,  under  the  most 
awakening  judgments,  as  thoughtless  as  ever, — others  in  full 
health  and  prosperity  pricked  in  the  heart." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  said :  "  It  is  the  evident  design  of 
Providence  to  confound  all  attempts,  which  should  be  made  by 
philosophy  and  human  reason,  to  account  for  the  effects  wrought, 
without  ascribing  them  to  God,  as  the  marvellous  work  of  his 
Spirit  and  grace.  The  effects  were  not  only  such,  in  them- 
selves, as  made  it  impossible  to  account  for  them,  by  any  of  the 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  or  the  influence  of  natural 
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causes  ;  but  such  a  diversity  in  the  antecedent  characters, 
habits,  and  circumstances  of  the  subjects,  renders  this  still 
farther  impossible." 

The  history  of  these  revivals  shows  that  the  genuine  tenden- 
cy of  such  seasons  is  to  render  Christians  grateful,  watch- 
ful, and  fervent  in  sjnrit.  Many,  doubtless,  must  be  viewed 
as  sincere  Christians,  who  are  not  consistent  Christians.  The 
wise  and  the  foolish  slumber  together,  while  the  bridegroom 
tarries.  But  when  the  Redeemer  conies  in  the  triumphs  of  his 
grace,  to  visit  his  churches,  then  his  true  followers  are  seen 
w^aking  from  their  apathy,  and  going  forth  to  welcome  the 
King  of  Zion,  with  an  energy,  and  earnestness,  and  nrdor  of 
affection,  greatly  surpassing  their  first  love.  Then,  too,  it  is 
seen  that  the  highest  fervor  of  experimental  religion,  instead  of 
being  forced  only  among  the  weak  and  illiterate,  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  intellectual  strength,  of  the  first  order.  As  a  proof 
that  such  fervor  may  be  entirely  distinct  from  fixnatical  excite 
meut,  I  would  gladly  insert  here  two  letters,  which  passed  be- 
tween Judge  Reeve,  of  Connecticut,  and  Judge  Boudinot,  of 
New  Jersey,  both  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  powers,  and  vrell 
entitled  to  the  high  rank  which  they  held,  even  among  the  ed- 
ucated men  of  their  time.  But  my  limits  allow  me  only  to  give 
a  few  extracts  from  the  reply  of  the  latter,  to  some  enquiries 
from  the  former,  it  being  a  time  of  revival  in  the  places  where 
they  severally  resided.  These  extracts,  while  they  rebuke  the 
languor  of  lukewarm  Christians,  give  a  testimony,  {incidental 
indeed,  and  therefore  the  more  valual^le,)  respecting  the  judi- 
cious order  maintained  in  the  church  at  Newark,  to  which  the 
writer  belonged. 

"  Although  a  large  number  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  a  real 
change  of  heart,  before  December,  yet  none  of  them  came  for- 
ward ; — as  great  strictness  and  caution  are  observed  with  us. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  March,  the  Lord's  supper  was  admin- 
istered again.  Of  those  who  had  been  previously  propounded, 
ninety-seven  appeared  and  joined  the  church.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  solemn  days  I  ever  experienced.  The  house  was 
crowded  ;  at  least  two  thousand  people  were  in  it,  and  upwards 
of  five  hundred  communicants.  Twenty-two  adults  and  eight 
infants  were  baptized.  We  expect  at  least  one  hundred  more 
will  join  the  church  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  June  ;  there  are  at 
least  as  many  more  under  convictions ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  work  has  ceased.  Surely  this 
is  wonder  and  love  indeed,  beyond  degree  ;  wonder  Avithout 
end  to  angels,  and  love  without  bounds  to  men.  How  should 
the  praises  of  this  adorable  Messiah  live  upon  each  believing 
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lieart,  and  ascend  from  every  redeemed  tongue  !  Tlie  believ- 
er's very  silence,  as  well  as  his  voice,  should  praise  him ;  and 
when  his  tongue  is  not  heard,  his  life  should  be  more  than  elo- 
quent, and  declare  by  the  most  convincing  argument,  the  glo- 
ries of  the  great  Immanuel.  Let  Christians,  as  prisoners  of 
hope,  fly  to  their  strong  liold.  Blessed  be  God,  there  is  a  covert 
from  the  storm :  and  though  his  wrath  is  shaking  and  will 
shake  our  guilty  globe,  his  people  are  safe  in  that  covert.  Let 
us  then  say  from  the  heart,  Come,  Lord  Jesus  ! — come  quick- 
ly, let  what  \\\\\  liecome  of  our  worthless  names.  Whether  we 
meet  in  this  world  or  not,  I  trnst  and  hope  that,  through  the 
sovereign,  unmerited  lo\e  of  oiu-  glorious  head,  we  shall  meet 
each  other,  washed  in  his  blood,  and  clothed  in  his  righteous- 
ness, in  that  place  of  rest  prepared  for  his  people,  where  it  is 
blessedness  enough  to  know  that  we  shall  be  like  him." 

No  reader  of  this  letter,  I  presume,  will  wish  me  to  apologize 
for  the  length  of  this  extract,  which  brings  to  view  two  such 
laymen,  of  the  last  generation,  amid  the  severe  pressure  of  offi- 
cial engagements,  corresponding  about  a  revival.  Venerable 
Christian  friends  !  they  liave  met  in  their  eternal  rest  above, 
and  knoir,  by  actual  fruition,  the  blessedness  of  being  hke 
Christ.  I  hope  that  I  may  add,  without  ofience  to  any  one, 
that  the  value  of  such  papers,  as  permanent  statistics  of  the 
church,  to  be  read  by  survivors,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
ephemeral  letters,  written  by  young  men  and  women,  purport- 
ing to  be  accounts  of  revivals,  and  too  often  published,  by  Chris- 
tion  Editors,  under  the  head  of  religious  intelligence. 

All  that  now  remains.  Gentlemen,  to  complete  the  plan 
which  I  proposed  to  adopt  in  these  letters,  is  to  make  some 
general  remarks^  in  view  of  the  facts  which  have  been  stated. 
This  I  shall  do,  with  leave  of  Providence,  at  a  convenient  op- 
portunity. In  the  mean  time  I  remain  very  affectionately 
yours, 

E.  PORTER. 

Charleston,  (K  C.)  December,  1832. 
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Among  the  many  reasons  why  we  should  be  more  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  human  redemption, 
the  writer  of  this  paper  would  present  the  following :  in  doing' 
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which  he  addresses  himself  particularly  to  professing  Christians. 

1.  The  heathen  need  the  Gospel.  This,  by  those  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  facts,  and  any  faith  in  the  Bible, 
will  not  be  denied.  They  need  the  Gospel  to  enlighten,  com- 
fort, and  save  them.  Without  it,  they  are  every  where  deplor- 
ably ignorant.  They  grope  in  a  midnight  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual darkness.  They  know  little  or  nothing  of  God,  their 
duty,  or  their  destiny.  True,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
are  known  by  his  Avorks.  But  the  heathen,  debased  by  sin 
and  clouded  in  mind,  see  them  not.  Nor  do  they  know  any 
thing  distinctly  of  the  everlasting  future.  To  them,  it  is  all  a 
blank,  dreary  waste.  The  grave  is  a  place  of  impenetrable 
darkness.  Not  the  feeblest  ray  of  hope  relieves  its  horrid  gloom. 
They  lay  their  friends  into  it,  they  sink  into  it  themselves, 
without  the  smallest  idea  of  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
Being  in  such  circumstances,  and  yet  possessed  of  immortal 
minds,  they  are  intensely  wretched.  They  are  wretched,  even 
in  this  life.  Vice  corrupts  and  defiles  them.  Passion  rages, 
and  destroys  their  souls.  Their  love  is  hatred.  Friend  mur- 
ders friend.  They  worship  tb.eir  gods  with  the  groans  of  self- 
inflicted  turture,  and  the  effusions  of  human  blood. 

But  temporal  misery  is  not  all.  The  heathen  are  exposed  to 
eternal  misery.  This  is  the  chief  consideration.  Dying  as 
they  are,  they  perish  forever.  We  do  not  say  it  is  impossible, 
in  every  instance,  for  a  pagan  to  be  saved.  If  saved,  however, 
it  must  be  through  Christ.  The  pagan  must  be  born  again, 
and  lead,  according  to  the  light  possessed,  a  life  of  purity,  and 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  And  what  is  the  character 
and  conduct  of  unevangelized  nations  ?  What  has  it  always 
been  1  Read  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  ;  read  the  authentic 
accounts  which  are  almost  daily  spread  before  the  Christian 
community.  All  bear  the  same  testimony.  It  is  fidl  and  de- 
cisive. The  heathen  are  unholy.  They  are  immersed  in  the 
depths  of  moral  pollution.  They  are  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world.  They  outrage  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
the  light  and  law  of  nature.  What  is  the  inference  '}  That 
they  are  admitted  to  heaven?  Nothing  shall  ever  enter  there 
that  defileth.  The  inference  is,  that  with  this  character  they 
go  down  to  the  world  of  woe.  Many,  I  am  sensible,  recoil  from 
this  conclusion,  and  say  it  cannot  be.  They  pretend  to  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  and  good  will  for  the  heathen,  not  doubting 
that  the  same  Being  who  is  the  author  of  their  existence,  will 
take  care  of  them  and  make  them  happy.  Professions  of  this 
sort  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  kind  and  benevolent,  but  they 
are,  in  truth,  far  otherwise.     Such  views  freeze  up  the  current 
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of  charity ;  and  those  who  entertain  them,  care  not  for  the 
heathen,  after  all ;  but  leave  them  to  go  on  in  darkness,  and 
perish  in  their  sins.  And  what  is  the  fact,  as  decisively  attest- 
ed by  observation  and  conspicuously  recorded  in  the  book  of 
God  1  It  is,  that  the  heathen  are  vicious,  and  on  the  brink  of 
perdition.  ]f  we  have  any  bowels  of  compassion,  let  us  steadily 
look  at  this  truth,  in  all  its  appalhng  dimensions,  until  we  are 
moved  to  mighty  effort  in  behalf  of  a  sinking  world.  Let  the 
case  be  contemplated  as  it  is,  not  with  a  treacherous,  senti- 
mental kindness,  but  with  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  living, 
operative  faith. 

2.  Those  who  have  the  Gospel,  are  wider  obligation  to 
send  it  to  those  who  have  it  7iot.  This  is  a  very  important 
position,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  not  sufficiently  felt.  Some  are 
apt  to  think,  that  it  is  enough  if  they  take  care  of  themselves. 
"  Charity  begins  at  home."  If  they  do  any  thing  for  those 
abroad,  it  is  a  gratuity  for  which  they  deserve  praise  ;  and  if 
they  fail  to  do  any  thing  for  the  destitute  and  perishing,  it  is 
very  well ;  they  incur  no  blame.  Now  this  is  not  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  not  leave  the 
matter  in  this  way.  He  had  too  much  compassion  for  the 
heathen,  to  do  this.  He  knew,  if  left  to  the  mere  impulse  of  a 
gratuitous  benevolence,  the  work  of  saving  a  lost  world,  would 
never  be  done.  He,  therefore,  bound  his  people,  by  the  strong 
cords  of  obligation,  and  imposed  the  pressing  demands  of  abso- 
lute and  imperative  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  obligation  of  the  Saviour's  ex- 
ample. We  are  bound  to  follov/  him.  The  maxim  which  he 
acted  upon  was  not,  to  leave  others  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  to  care  for  them.  Accordingl}-,  he  did  care  for  the  world. 
In  the  depths  of  its  apostacy,  he  undertook  the  work  and  the 
office  of  becoming  its  Redeemer.  He  devoted  himself  to  its  sal- 
vation. He  died  to  redeem  it.  Christians  cannot,  indeed,  do 
the  same,  in  all  respects,  which  Christ  did.  But  there  are 
points,  on  which  they  can  imitate  him  ;  and  what,  as  our  pat- 
tern, he  has  done,  imposes  on  us  the  most  reasonable  and 
weighty  obligation  to  follov\^  him  in  his  spirit  of  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  an  obligation  which  every  heart  that  loves 
Christ  will  delight  to  acknowledge  and  discharge. 

Our  Lord,  having  completed  his  work  of  labor  and  suffering, 
issued  for  the  obedience  of  his  followers  the  sublime  injunction, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." Here  we  have,  vi  the  second  place,  the  obligation  of  a 
command,  reasonable  and  gracious — a  command  uttered  as 
one  of  the  last  things  of  the  departing  Saviour,  to  be  regarded 
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in  all  future  time,  as  comprehending  and  enforcing  the  enter- 
prize  dearest  to  his  heart.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  avoid 
the  obhgation  of  this  most  prominent  injunction  of  our  Lord'.^ 
It  is  the  great  statute  of  his  kingdom  of  benevolence.  It  is  only 
stating,  in  another  and  more  practical  shape,  the  fundamental 
requisition, — '  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  tliy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  In  my  view,  a  mighty 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  injunction  before  us,  and  it  is  very  un- 
safe to  disregard  it.  There  is  a  law  requiring  repentance.  The 
man  who  lives  in  perpetual,  and  final  disobedience  of  that  law, 
perishes.  Yet  his  disobedience  affects  primarily  and  chiefly 
himself  But  the  person,  who  disregards  the  law  requiring  him 
to  diifuse  the  Go-pel,  may  occasion  the  eternal  perdition  of  a 
great  number  of  his  fellow-men.  And  is  he  innocent?  Can 
he  witli  impunity  violate  his  obligations  in  this  momentous  re- 
spect I  He  is  exceednigly  guilty,  and  if  saved  at  all,  it  will  be 
as  by  fire. 

Tiiere  are  many  precepts  of  Christ,  which  impose  the  obli- 
gation to  spread  the  light  and  blessings  of  salvation.  One  reads 
thus  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  ihat  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them."  Suppose  the  case  were  reversed,  that  we 
were  buried  in  the  darkness  and  miseries  of  paganism,  while 
those  now  in  that  condition  were  enjoying,  as  we  are,  the  glori- 
ous light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Suppose  we  had  just 
light  enough  to  reveal  the  wretchedness  of  our  ruin,  and  the 
worth  of  a  redeeming  Gospel.  What  sJiould  we  desire  our 
more  favored  felluw-men  to  do  for  us  ?  Should  we  not  desire, 
with  the  utmost  intensity  of  emotion,  that  they  would  speedily 
extend  to  us  the  light  of  salvation  ?  Should  we  not  conclude 
that  they  ought  to  do  it  ?  Nay,  if  they  refused  to  make  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  wdiicli  they  might  make,  if  content  to  go 
to  heaven  themselves,  they  could  look  coldly  on,  and  see  us 
sink  to  the  second  death,  without  moving  a  finger  to  rescue  us, 
what  should  we  think  of  them  ?  Now,  just  what  we,  in  these 
circumstances,  should  desire  them  to  do  for  us,  we  are  bound, 
in  our  circmnstances,  to  do  for  them.  We  have  the  Gospel, 
and  they  have  it  not.  We  most  grossly  violate  our  obligations, 
therefore,  if  we  do  not  strive  to  extend  it  speedily  to  the  desti- 
tute and  perishing. 

3.  The  Church  is  abundantly  able  to  send  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen.  God  never  imposes  an  obligation,  where  there 
is  a  manifest  deficiency  of  ability  or  of  means  to  meet  it.  And 
how  is  the  fact  in  the  case  before  us  ?  The  ability  is  e^^en  ex^- 
cessive.  Our  strength  and  resomxes  are  abundant.  Consider 
what  the  church  did  at  the  outset, — when  she  was  small,  feeble 
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and  poor — when  circumstances  were  unfavorable — when  su- 
perstitions were  deep,  powerful,  and  apparently  impregnable. 
The  httle  band  of  despised  disciples  went  to  work  in  the  name 
of  their  Master,  and  nobly  persevered.  They  devoted  every 
thing  earthly  to  the  enterprize  of  saving  a  world  sunk  in  the 
perdition  of  sin;  and  what  was  tlie  result?  In  a  few  years 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  It  pervaded  the  Roman  eno- 
pire.  It  dissipated  the  darkness  of  idolatry.  It  carried  light 
and  joy  to  millions  w^ho  were  without  God  and  without  hope. 

But  a  question  here  arises  of  high  practical  importance.  If 
the  early  Christians,  with  all  their  peculiar  disadvantages,  ac- 
complished so  much,  what  might  not  be  achieved  at  the  present 
day,  if  the  church  would  only  bring,  with  united  and  unreserv- 
ed devotedness,  her  strength  and  resources  to  the  blesse  1  work. 
Instead  of  hundreds,  she  numbers  millions  in  her  communion. 
Talents,  wealth,  and  influence  are  embraced  within  her  pale. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  right  spirit^ — the  true  missionary 
spirit.  The  sun  of  the  present  century  need  not  set,  before  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  have  arisen  to  meridian  height,  and 
poured  his  healing  beams  upon  every  desolate  tract  of  the  apos- 
tacy.  Only  let  the  church  do  what  she  can — w'hat  she  easily 
can — let  her  consecrate  her  vast  energies  to  Christ,  and  concen- 
trate and  press  them  upon  this  grand  achievement  of  mercy, 
and  some  now  living  may  live  to  see  the  complete  introduction 
of  millennial  glory.  At  least,  some  of  our  children  may  join 
in  that  chorus  of  praise,  whicli  will  be  commensurate  with  all 
the  dwellings  of  man. 

4.  To  be  convinced  that  this  is  not  idle,  unmeaning  rhap- 
sody, and  as  a  further  reason  in  fovor  of  effort,  consider  the 
strong  'prohahilities  and  encouragements  in  the  case,  ])ohit- 
ing  to  this  result.  The  chief  encouragement  is  the  promise 
and  oath  of  God.  As  truly  as  I  live,  says  .Tehovah,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  fop  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it.  On  such  annunciations  of  prophetic  truth,  (and  the  Bible 
is  full  of  them)  we  may  delightfully  lest ;  encouraged  by  them, 
we  may  devotedly  work  ;  confident  that  we  are  doing  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  our  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
Though  every  other  cause  should  fail,  this  never  can.  Other 
kingdoms  and  nations  may  be  shattered,  and  annihilated  ;  but 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  this  kingdom  of  love  and  holiness,  will 
stand,  and  grow  stronger  and  spread  wide,  until  it  embraces  in 
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one  universal  brotherhood  all  the  families  of  man.  The  work 
is  going  on  even  now  with  the  most  delightful  success.  We 
are  encouraged  to  proceed  by  what  has  been  effected.  We  are 
assured  by  thorough  experiment,  that  the  work  can  be  achiev- 
ed. We  know  that  triumphant  success  will  ultimately  ensue. 
This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  requires  scarcely  any  faith  to  believe 
it.  Men  of  God — men  who  count  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
them — men  warmed  with  a  Saviour's  love,  are  now  laboring 
for  the  salvation  of  the  lost,  at  more  than  five  hundred  difierent 
sections  of  the  wide  wastes  of  idolatry.  In  many  of  tliese  sec- 
tions, the  temples  of  a  bloody  superstition  have  crumljled  and 
fdUen.  Nowhere  will  they  ho,  able  permanently  to  withstand 
the  aggressive  action  of  truth.  The  whole  system  will  sink, 
and  upon  its  ruin  will  be  built  the  temple  of  God's  love  and 
praise.  Thousands  of  the  dark  heathen  have  been  regenerat- 
ed by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thousands  of  others  are  inquiring, 
with  deep  solemnity,  the  way  of  life.  Prayer  is  heard.  No 
sacrifice  is  lost — not  the  smallest,  if  made  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
Gospel.  An  impulse  has  been  given  by  a  hand  from  heaven, 
and  the  wheels  of  this  car  of  salvation  will  move  on.  There 
are  hearts  that  wnll  keep  fast  to  this  work  of  love,  till  they  cease 
to  beat.  And  there  will  be  more  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord.  Though  some  may  not  choose  to  participate  in  the 
subUme  undertaking,  others  will.  Multitudes  will  esteem  it  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  share  in  this  benevolent  service,  and 
an  honor,  to  be  co  workers  with  God  in  this  most  glorious  of 
all  his  works. 

Some  may  be  ready  to  ask.  In  what  way  may  we  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ?  I  shall  men- 
tion but  two  methods.  One  is,  by  prayer  for  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  blessing  of  Got!  upon  missionary  efforts. 
It  must  be  felt  deeply,  that,  do  all  we  can,  we  must  look  to 
God  for  his  Spirit  to  achieve  the  work  of  regeneration.  None 
will  be  born  again,  except  those  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit. 
Preachers  may  be  sent  every  w^here,  faithful  and  powerful  as 
Paul ;  but  if  the  Holy  Ghost  do  not  attend  their  ministrations, 
not  a  heart  will  be  subdued.  Prayer,  then,  is  indispensably 
needed.  The  Spirit  is  given  in  answer  to  prayer.  It  will  not 
be  extensively  given,  unless  strong  and  believing  supplication 
is  extensively  offered.  Every  thing  will  fail,  without  the  mighty, 
struggling  importunities  of  prevailing  intercession.  How  im- 
portant, how  interesting  then,  is  the  Monthly  Concert.  What 
praying  heart  does  not  love  the  Monthly  Concert?  Ever  re- 
member and  hallow  it,  ye  who  feel  for  a  ruined  world,  by  the 
offered  incense  of  your  most  fervent  desires. 
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Another  way  to  assist  in  evangelizing  the  heathen  is  by  pe- 
cuniary contributions.  The  Gospel  cannot  be  sent  to  distant 
nations  without  expense.  Money  is  required,  and  sohcited,  and 
when  given,  is  well  used,  and  to  the  last  mite  accounted  for. 
And  wbat  a  blessed  way  to  use  money, — to  consecrate  it  to 
Christ,  and  send  it  abroad  on  errands  of  salvatioii.  The  indi- 
vidual, who  has  resources,  may  be  virtually  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  needy  and  perishing  in  both  hemispheres.  He  may 
be  indirectly  instrumental  in  leading  a  great  number  of  pagan 
sinners  to  the  cross  and  to  heaven.  All  may  do  something  to 
this  end.  The  poorest  have  a  mite.  Whatever  it  may  be  in 
the  Christian's  power  to  give,  let  him  joyfully  give  it.  If  any 
refuse,  let  them  remember  the  appalling  inference  the  Spirit  of 
God  makes  from  their  coiKluct.  "  He  that  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God 
in  him  ?"  How  can  we  be  Christians,  if  w^e  refuse  to  make 
any  temporal  sacrifices  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  dying 
heathen  ?  Have  we  a  particle  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
if  we  can  stand  unmoved,  and  see  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men 
pour  like  an  unceasing  deluge,  into  a  dark,  lost  eternity?  Just 
look  at  this  thing.  By  a  trifling  sacrifice  we  may  save  others 
from  the  enduring  of  everlasting  death.  By  parting  with  a 
portion  of  what  God  may  have  given  us,  we  may  be  tlie  means 
of  placing  some  poor,  blind,  miserable,  guilty  descendants  of 
the  apostacy  in  an  inhei'itance  of  glory. 

Who,  now,  in  view  of  facts  and  considerations  like  these,  can 
shut  up  his  heart  and  his  hands  with  the  grasp  of  a  tenacious 
selfishness,  and  say  his  property  is  his  own,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  keep  it.  It  is  not  his  own,  and  he  has  not  a  right  to  keep 
it.  God  gave  it  to  him.  He  has  made  him  a  steward.  He 
expects  him  to  do  good  with  his  possessions,  whilst  he  retains 
them.  If  he  obstinately  refuses,  God  will  take  them  away  at 
his  pleasure,  and  punish  him  for  his  avarice. 

I'hat  man  is  pitiably  poor,  who  has  not  learned  the  precious 
art  of  a  benevolent  use  of  his  treasures.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  is  truly  rich,  who  generously  gives  of  what  God  has 
given  him,  to  bless  and  save  his  fellow-men.  In  this  way,  he 
derives  a  most  refreshing  happiness  from  his  property.  The 
very  act  of  parting  with  it  to  promote  the  cause  of  Him,  Avho, 
though  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  ]3oor,  rejoices  his  heart  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  unexpected  acquisition.  None  will 
dispute  this,  who  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
he  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Yes,  the 
man  is  rich  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  who  does  not  trust 
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in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  hving  God ;  who  does  good ; 
who  is  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  wilUng  to  com- 
municate ;  who  lays  up  in  store  for  himself  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  tliat  he  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life.  He  is  rich  in  prosperity,  rich  in  adversity,  in  poverty,  in 
death,  m  eternity.  O  !  how  rich,  whose  revenue  is  a  revenue 
of  souls,  saved  through  his  offerings  and  instrumentality,  com- 
ing up  through  the  gates  of  blessedness,  each  one  another  gem 
in  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing.  It  is  better  to  take  this  course  of 
large,  open  beneficence,  and  live  and  give  to  do  good,  glorify 
God  and  save  men,  than  to  indulge  in  narrow  selfishness,  go 
undone  to  the  judgment,  and  sink  down  to  hell. 

We  have  frequentlv  extended  to  us.  Christian  brethren,  the 
privilege  of  aiding  the  missionary  enterprize.  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Author  and  Head  of  this  enterprize  expects  us 
to  aid  it,  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  withhold  our  aid.  We  cannot, 
without  treachery  to  his  cause,  without  a  flinty  insensibility  to  his 
love.  What  is  emphatically  wanted,  is,  that  every  Christian 
should  feel  the  weight  of  personal  responsibility,  and  realize  that 
his  prayers,  efforts,  and  contributions  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
pensed with.  If  any  abandon  the  work,  because  they  think  it 
will  go  on  without  their  aid,  they  are  no  better  before  God,  than 
they  w^ould  be,  if  all  the  world  should  follow  their  example,  and 
the  entire  enterprize  fail  in  consequence. 

WJiat  a  question  is  now  before  the  Christian  world.  It  is, 
whether  the  eight  or  ten  hundred  millions,  who  will  be  on  pro- 
bation at  the  commencement  of  the  next  century,  shall  enjoy 
the  cheering  light,  and  the  unspeakable  privileges  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  the  bright  hopes  of  glory  through  the  cross,  or  come  for- 
ward in  moral  debasement,  the  inhabitants  of  darkness,  the 
victims  of  superstition,  the  slaves  of  beastly  vice,  the  candidates 
of  eternal  woe.  This  migfhty  question  is  distinctly  before  the 
present  generation  of  Christians.  The  prayers  and  doings  of 
the  present  generation  will  decide  it.  What  we,  as  individu- 
als, do,  or  forhear  to  do,  will  help  decide  it.  Before  that  time, 
our  course  Avill  be  run,  our  bodies  mouldering  in  the  grave,  and 
our  souls  in  eternity,  reaping  the  reward  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body. 
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Conversations  between  two  Laymen  on  Strict  and 
Mixed  Communion,  in  which  the  jjrincipal  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  latter  jiractice  are  stated,  a:^  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  words  of  its  most  powerfid  advocate,  tne  Rev. 
Robert  Hall.  By  J.  G.  Fuller.  With  Dr.  Griffi^n's 
Letter  on  Coynmnniov,  and  the  review  of  it  hij  Professor 
Ripleij  of  Newton.  Boston  :  Lincoln  &  Edmands,  1S3L 
pp.  32  L 

[Concluded  from  p.  113.] 

The  grand  difliculty  in  the  way  of  open  cojninniiion,  as 
hinted  at  the  comtnencement  of  this  article,  is  a  dili'eience  of 
opinion  respecting  baptism.  Oar  Itrcthren  insist — on  the  ground 
of  the  Apostolical  communion  and  practice,  the  signiticancy  of 
the  two  ordinances,  and  the  general  sutfrage  of  the  church — 
that  baptism  is  necessar}'",  previous  to  c()minunion.  Tl^ey  also 
insist,  that  the  members  of  our  churclies  have  not  been  baptiz- 
ed. Cousccjuently  they  infer,  as  they  think  conclusively,  that 
these  members  cannot  with  propriet}^  be  admitted  to  tlie  table 
of  the  Lord.*  The  question  now  is,  How  shall  this  objection 
be  obviated  7     How  shall  the  dijjlcidty  be  removed'  ! 

We  see  no  probability  that  this  difliculty  wili  be  soon  remov- 
ed by  a  general  change  of  sentiment  in  our  churches,  and  by 
our  members  becoming  Baptists.  There  has  been  an  expecta- 
tion of  this  sort  among  Baptists — perhaps  there  is  still ;  but  we 
see  no  prospect  of  its  speedy  accomplishment.  The  difference 
of  opinion  betv.^een  us  and  them  has  long  been  a  subject  of  so- 
licitude and  study:  and  for  ourselves  we  can  truly  say,  that 
the  more  we  consider  of  it,  the  more  we  are  convinced  we  shall 
never  be  Baptists.  And  so  f;xr  as  we  know,  our  own  experi- 
ence on  this  head  is  conformable  to  that  of  our  brethren  gener- 

*  We  have  called  the  difficult}',  as  above  stated,  ihe  ^rand  difficulty  ;  but  with  man^ 
of  the  adx'ocnles  of  close  communion  it  seems  not  to  be  the  only  one.  There  are  those 
who  insist  that  v.'e  must  be  not  only  immersed,  but  immersed  by  one  who  has  been 
himself  immersed ;  and  more  tiian  (his.  wo  must  pledn^e  ourselves  to  ha\  e  no  commun- 
ion vvilh  those  who  have  not  been  qualiiicd  in  the  same  way.  Hut  close-communionists 
•f  this  3t;imp  may  (we  trust  vvidiout  ol'ftnice)  be  denominated  n/lras.  They  would  not 
have  communed  with  Roger  Williams  himself.  They  would  have  excnirimunicated 
such  Baptists  as  John  Bunyan,  and  William  Ward,  and  Robert  Hall.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  their  principles,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  is  now  a  Baptist  in  America  (without 
exeepting  themselves  even)  who  is  suitably  ciualified  for  sacramental  communion  ;  as 
it  is  not  likely  there  is  an  individual,  who,  if  his  baptism  w-ere  traced  back,  would  not 
find  the  succession  originating  in  one  who  had  not  himself  been  canonically  immersed. 
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nlly.  The  relative  strength  and  position  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions, and  the  progress  wliich  each  is  making  from  ycixx  to  year, 
also  satisfy  us,  and  we  think  may  satisfy  any  one,  that  no  gen- 
eral changes  are  to  be  expected. 

Besides  ;  if  our  denomination  is  ever  to  become  Baptist,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  change  should  be  effected  under  the 
present  system  of  operations.  Entirely  separate,  as  we  noAV 
are,  in  our  public  worship  and  ordinances,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  variety  of  causes  tending  to  foment  and  perpetuate 
sectarian  prejudices,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  eitber  party 
should  make  any  great  approaches  towards  the  o(her  .^  We 
agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Hall,  that  if  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Baptist-denomination  are  true — ^if  they  will  bear  the  test  of  ex- 
amination— and  if  those  who  hold  them  are  desirous  to  piomote 
them  ;  their  past  policy  has  been  a  miserable  one,  and  it  is  liigh 
time  they  were  pursuing  a  more  liberal  course.  Instead  of 
holding  themselves  so  entirely  separate,  and  keeping  their  breth- 
ren at  a  distance,  they  should  seek  the  fellowsbip  of  other  de- 
nominations who  agree  roitli  them  in  holding  the  Head,  and 
mingle  with  them  as  freely  and  ftateinally  as  possible.  In  this 
way  they  may  disarm  prejudice,  invite  candid  examination  and 
discussion,  and  if  the  truth  is  with  them,  it  will  be  likely  to 
prevail.  For  ourselves,  we  earnestly  desire  to  pursue  a  course 
such  as  this,  and  are  perfectly  wilhng  to  risk  the  fate  of  our 
Pedobaptist  peculiarities  on  tlie  issue  of  it.  If  these  peculiari- 
ties are  not  ibunded  in  truth,  the  sooner  we  become  convinced 
of  it  the  better ;  and  we  sincerely  desire  that  not  only  ourselves 
but  the  whole  Pedobaptist  community,  may  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances to  look  at  the  subject  without  prejudice,  and  oive  it 
as  thorough  an  examination  as  possible. 

'  But  how  shall  we  admit  you  to  communion,'  it  is  asked,  '  so 
long  as  we  regard  you  as  un baptized  .^' — If  our  brethren  are  in 
earnest  in  proposing  this  question,  vre  are  very  willing  to  confer 
with  them  on  the  subject.  And  we  w^ould  with  due  deference 
inquire,  why  we  may  not  be  admitted,  at  least  to  occasional 
communion,  on  the  ground  proposed  by  Mr,  Hall.  Allowino- 
that  baptism  should,  as  a  general  thing,  precede  the  supper,  is 
the  connexion  between  the  two  institutions  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  order  of  tb.em  may,  under  no  circumstances,  be  chano-ed? 
If  the  baptism  of  John  was  not  Christian  baptism,  as  was  held 
by  the  ancients,*  and  is  now  conceded  by  the  most  intelli'^-ent 

*  Origen  says,  "  Christ  himself  was  baptized  by  John,  not  with  that  baptism  whicb 
is  in  Christ,  but  with  that  which  is  in  the  law."  Comment  on  Kom.  vi.  Chrvsostom 
says,  '•■  It  (the  Baptism  of  John)  was  as  it  were  a  briclg-e  which,  from  the  baptism  of 
the  Jews,  made  a  way  to  tiial  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  superior  to  the  first,  but  inferior 
to  the  second."     liomil.  24. 
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Baptists,*  is  it  not  certain  tliat  the  Apostles  had  not  received 
Christian  Baptism,  at  the  time  of  the  first  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper?  And  if  it  be  said  that  their's  was  an  extraor- 
dinary case,  will  it  not  be  lawful  to  follow  their  example,  at 
least  in  extraorJinary  cases?  There  is  a  natural  order  in 
which  most  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us  should  be  attended 
to;  but  it  does  not  follow  usually,  because  the  first  in  a  series 
has  been  neglected,  that  the  remainder  cannot  be  performed. 
For  instance,  it  is  according  to  the  established  order  in  our  pub- 
lic worsiiip,  that  singing  should  precede  the  principal  prayer, 
and  the  prayer  the  sermon  ;  but  because  a  person  is  not  present 
to  unite  in  t!ie  singing,  may  lie  not  miite  in  the  prayer  ?  Or 
because  he  is  not  present  to  unite  in  llie  prayer,  may  he  not 
listen  to  the  sermon '?  It  is  Christ's  direction  that  those  who 
are  capable  of  instruction  should  be  taught  before  they  are  bap- 
tized. But  suppose  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  requested  to 
baptize  a  believer  who  he  is  satisfied  knows  four  times  as  much 
as  himself;  must  he  pause  and  go  through  the  formality  of 
teaching  such  an  one,  b;;fore  he  ventures  to  administer  the  or- 
dinance ?  So  if.  from  misapprehension  or  any  other  cause  not 
affecting  his  religious  character,  a  sincere  Christian  has  not  re- 
ceived baptism,  and  yet  desires  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Table,  who  shall  say  that  he  may  not  come?  Because  he  has 
been  prevented  from  obeying  one  command  of  Christ,  who 
shall  prohibit  him  from  obeying  another? — But  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  The  works  of  Mr. 
Hall  are  before  the  public,  in  which  every  thing  which  need  be 
said  in  support  of  this  theory  is  urged  with  a  surpassing  elo- 
quence. 

To  our  Ijrethren  of  the  strict  communion  we  will  venture  to 
suggest  another  way  in  which  the  difficulties  between  us  may 
be  consistently  got  over.  Let  them  cease  to  judge  anoth-er 
man's  servant,  and  leave  him  to  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  Master. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  neglecting  or  trifling  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  more  than  they.  We  profess  to  hold  it  in  as 
high  estimation  as  they  do.  We  observe  it  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  consciences — according,  as  we  think,  to  the 
institution  and  will  of  Christ.  We  find  great  satisfaction  in  the 
ordinance,  and  believe  that  ou'"  Saviour  approves  and  blesses  us 
in  it.  Aad  now,  brethren,  why  can  you  not  meet  us  on  this 
ground?  Unless  you  are  infallible,  you  cannot  knoiv  vie  are 
wrong,  any  more  than  we  know  you  are.  And  why  can  you 
not  consent  to  say,  '  If  you  love  and  prize  the  ordinance  of  bap- 

*  See  Carson  and  Cox  on  Baptism,  p.  2oii 
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tism  as  you  understand  it,  and  really  think  that  you  observe  it 
according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  then  enjoy  your  own 
opinion.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  judge  you.  We  think 
indeed  (hat  you  are  mistaken  ;  but  the  mistake  is  yours,  not 
ours ;  and  as  it  is  not  of  a  natui-e  to  prevent  us  from  loving 
and  embracing  you  as  Christians,  it  shall  not  longer  interrupt 
our  Christian  communion.  Here,  brethxen,  is  the  table  of  our 
common  Lord.  Come  and  partake  of  it  if  you  choose  ;  and  if 
you  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  previous  ordinance,  you 
must  settle  it  witli  Christ,  and  not  with  us.' — AVitli  an  invita- 
tion such  as  this,  Pedoliaptists  would  be  perfectly  satisticd.  If 
they  are  in  error,  they  do  not  wish  their  brethren  to  be  partak- 
ers with  them  in  tlie  errcr.  If  they  have  in  any  thing  mistak- 
en the  will  of  Christ,  they  choose  to  assume  the  responsibility 
themselves,  and  to  refer  the  matter  directly  to  him. 

It  may  be  inquired  here,  whether  Pedobaptists  would  not  act 
on  the  same  pi-inciple  with  those  of  the  strict  communion,  and 
exclude  from  the  Lord's  Table,  under  all  circumstances,  (hose 
whom  ihey  regarded  as  unbaptized  ?  And  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  speak  in  the  name  of  our  brethren,  we  answer  confident- 
ly, NO.  Were  a  person  to  request  communion  with  us,  who 
professed  to  love  and  prize  the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  who  sin- 
cerely thought  he  had  been  baptized ;  and  who  gave  evidence 
of  being  prepared  to  enjoy  spiritual  communion  with  Christ ; 
w^e  should  certainly  admit  him,  although  we  might  regard  his 
baptism  as  a  nullity.  And  such  cases  not  unfrequently  occur 
at  the  present  time  in  our  churches.  Some  of  our  brethren 
consider  the  baptisms  which  were  formerly  adnnnistered  on  the 
ground  of  the  half-way  covenant  as  invalid ;  and  more  have 
the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  l)aptisms  of  Catholics  and 
Unitarians.  But  should  a  pious,  godly  professor  of  religion, 
who  had  been  baptized  in  either  of  these  vrays,  and  was  satis- 
fied with  what  liad  been  done,  request  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
Table  with  us,  we  should  certainly  admit  him,  whatever  opin- 
ion we  might  entertain  respecting  the  validity  of  his  baptism. 
If  Ae  was  serio\rsly  and  conscientiously  satisfied  on  the  subject, 
we  should  not  undertake  to  judge  betwixt  him  and  his  Master, 
but  should  leave  the  question  of  his  baptism  to  be  determined  at 
a  higher  tribunal. 

But  it  will  be  inquired  again  by  those  on  the  other  side,  '  As 
we  regard  baptism,  both  in  tlie  order  of  nature  and  by  divine 
appointment,  as  pre-requisite  to  communion,  and  regard  Pedo- 
baptists, however  sincere  they  may  be,  as  unbaptized ;  how 
can  we  receive  them  to  communion,  without  becoming  partak- 
ers of  their  sin  V     And  to  this  question  we  reply  by  asking  an- 
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other,  Are  you  sure  that  Pedobaptists  commit  sin  in  coming  to 
the  Lord's  Table,  even  on  supposition  that  they  have  misappre- 
hended the  nature  of  baptism?  They  have  received  what 
they  most  seriously  believe  to  be  Christian  baptism,  and  feel 
under  solemn  obligations  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  in  remem- 
brance of  him.  And  now  what  shall  they  do?  Can  you  in 
conscience  affirm  that  it  will  be  sinful  for  them  to  come?  .  On 
the  contrary,  as  they  view  the  subject,  will  it  not  be  sinful  for 
them  to  stay  away  ? — But  we  hardly  need  ask  questions  such 
as  these,  as  the  more  recent  and  intelligent  advocates  of  close 
communion  have  already  decided  them.  Mr.  Fuller  says  ex- 
pressly. "  On  their  own  principles,  they  (Pedobaptists)  do  light 
in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  in  our  opinion  un- 
baptized  ;  t/ieii^  conviction,  and  not  07irs,  being  theii  proper 
directory.''  p.  32.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  in  his  reply  to  Hall,  takes 
the  same  ground.  Now  this  is  all  which  need  be  said  in  the 
case.  If  Pedobaptists  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  with 
Baptists,  they  would  come  "  on  their  own  principles,"  and  in 
compliance  with  their  own  convictions  of  duty  ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  Mr.  F.  says,  they  would  '^  do  right"- — they  would 
not  sin — and  their  brethren,  in  admitting  them,  need  be  in  no 
fear  of  becoming  partakers  in  other  men's  sins. 

But  say  our  Baptist  friends  again,  '  Should  w^e  not,  by  such 
a  procedure,  at  least  give  countenance  to  what  we  conceive  to 
be  an  error?'  And  w^e  answer,  Not  necessarily.  It  being 
known  at  the  time  that  you  do  not  coincide  in  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism  with  your  Pedobaplist  brother,  but  merely 
consent  that  lie  shall  come  to  the  table  with  you — on  his  own 
principles  and  responsibility,  and  in  compliance  with  his  own 
convictions  of  duty — because  you  believe  he  is  one  who  has 
communion  with  the  Saviour;  we  do  not  perceive  that  you 
would  be  yielding  any  sinful  or  dangerous  countenance  to  what 
you  believe  to  be  liis  errors.  And  we  would  with  deference  in- 
quire, whether  you  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  in  re- 
gard to  most  other  unessential  points  of  difference  ?  Some  of 
your  brethren  believe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  be  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  to  be  observed  according  to  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. Others  believe  that  there  is  no  weekly  Sabbath 
under  the  new  dispensation,  but  that  (except  from  considera- 
tions of  custom  and  expediency)  every  day  should  be  regarded 
alike.  Others  still  believe,  that  if  God  has  called  a  person  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  he  will  give  him  the  requisite  qualifications, 
and  that  the  whole  system  of  educating  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  is  needless,  if  not  pernicious.  Now  would  you  refuse 
communion  to  these  several  classes  of  persons,  however  pious 
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they  might  seem  to  be,  and  however  unquestionable  the  vaUd- 
ity  of  their  baptism,  for  fear  of  giving  countenance  to  their  er- 
rors? We  hope  not.  We  presume  not.  Because,  your  own 
views  on  these  subjects  being  known  and  understood,  you 
would  not  necessarily  give  any  countenance  to  their  errors.  It 
would  be  seen,  that  you  merely  tolerated  the  persons,  because 
you  believed  they  belonged  to  Christ,  while  you  disapproved 
and  rejected  what  you  conceived  to  be  their  errors,  and  prayed 
that  they  might  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  per- 
fectly. And  on  the  same  ground,  why  may  you  not  receive 
the  pious  Pedobaptist,  without  giving  any  improper  counte- 
nance to  his  supposed  errors?  On  no  subjsct  are  your  views 
more  fully  understood,  than  on  that  of  baptism  ;  and  the  only 
inference  which  could  justly  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  your  re- 
ceiving the  Pedobaptist  would  be,  that  you  were  willing  to  have 
communion  with  him,  because  you  believed  he  belonged  to 
Christ,  at  the  same  time  that  you  deplored  what  you  deemed 
his  errors,  and  prayed  that  he  miglu  be  instructed  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  And  we  leave  it  to  your  own  con- 
sciences to  decide,  whether  such  an  inference  would  be  disgrace- 
ful to  you  as  Christians,  or  dishonorable  to  rehgion,  or  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  assure  our  Baptist  readers,  that  we 
have  pressed  this  subject  upon  their  consideration,  not  from 
motives  of  personal  or  sectarian  interest,  but  solely  from  a  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  general  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  We  dwell  among  our  own  people,  and  have  no  ex- 
pectation .  that  we  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  ask  or  receive 
communion  with  a  Baptist  church, — though  we  would  gladly 
do  it,  should  the  occasion  be  presented.  And  when  we  look  at 
the  Pedobaptist  churches,  and  coupider  their  increase,  their 
numbers,  and  strength  ;  we  feel  under  ro  appiehension  of  their 
relatively  suffering  from  a  continuance  of  the  present  system. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  they  can  live  separate  from  the  Bap- 
tists, as  well  as  the  Baptists  can  while  separate  from  them. 
And  we  have  no  doubt  that  both  denominations  can  live,  and 
act,  and  do  some  good,  with  a  brazen  wall  towering  between 
them  from  earth  to  heaven.  But  we  as  little  doubt,  that  both 
denominations  might  live  a  great  deal  better,  and  act  more  effi- 
ciently, and  accomplish  more  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  if  this  bra- 
zen wall  could  be  demolished  ;  or  at  least  if  pass-ways  could  be 
opened  through  it,  so  that  there  mis^ht  be  occasional  communi- 
cation one  way  and  the  other.  What  God  has  joined  together 
seems  now  to  be  unwarrantably  put  asunder.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  divided  and  dismembered.     Those  who  ought  to  have 
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a  common  interest,  have  separate  interest?.  Those  between 
whom  thei'e  ought  to  be  the  best  understanding,  and  a  spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation  and  sympatliy,  are  often  seen  interfer- 
ing with  each  other's  plans,  and  running  in  each  other's  way. 
Tiiose  who  ought  to  put  forth  their  united  strengtli  '  against 
piincipaUties  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,'  are  too 
often  found  turning  away  from  the  common  enemy,  and  wast- 
ing their  energies  one  upon  another,  God  has  indeed  been 
very  gracious  to  us  in  pouring  out  his  Spirit  upon  our  churches ; 
but  often,  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  religion,  a  sectarian  spirit 
shows  itself,  and  the  Comforter  is  grieved  away. 

Christian  brethren  on  both  sides,  these  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  And  the  period,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  arrived,  when 
they  cannot  so  continue  bat  a  little  longer.  We  are  oiiviously 
living  iu  the  near  approach  of  the  Millennium, — in  the  last  days, 
when  a  tremendous  conflict  is  to  be  expected  between  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  God.  Things  are  manifestly  pre- 
paring, not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  Europe,  and  in 
heathen  lands,  for  such  a  conflict.  In  our  present  disaded  state, 
are  we  prepared  to  meet  it  J  And  is  it  not  liigh  time  that  effect- 
ual measures  were  taken,  to  bring  down  the  mountains,  and 
raise  the  vallies,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  I  if  we 
longer  neglect  to  take  such  measures  ourselves,  God  ma}^  be 
expected  in  righteous  judgment  to  take  them  for  us.  He  may 
so  heat  the  furnace  of  his  providence,  as  to  melt  down  all  our 
minor  distinctions.  He  may  draw  a  band  of  fire  around  his 
church,  till  its  members  come  to  feel  and  act  as  one  botly. 

As  Evangelical  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  seem  not  likely  to 
agree  at  present  in  regard  to  one  of  the  special  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel,  but  do  agree  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  obligations 
of  the  other,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  they  shoukl  not, 
occasionally  at  least,  partake  of  the  latter  ordinance  together. 
In  this  way  they  would  wipe  olT  much  of  the  reproach  which 
HOW  attaches  to  tliem,  and  manifest  to  the  world  that,  notwith- 
standing remaining  differences,  they  did  feel,  and  were  resolved 
to  act,  as  the  disciples  of  a  common  fSaviour.  We  know,  in- 
dee.!,  if  tliis  point  were  gained,  that  much  wisdom  and  grace 
would  still  be  needed,  in  order  to  secure  and  perpetuate  peace. 
For  combustible  materials  would  remain  on  both  sides,  in  the 
midst  of  which  discordant  spirits  might  scatter  their  firebrands, 
and  easily  blow  them  to  a  flame.  But  Christian  love  might 
overcome  all  diHicultics,  and  quench  the  latent  sparks  of  con- 
tention before  they  were  kindled.  By  the  removal  of  close 
communion,  one  source  of  contention  in  the  church  would  be 
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dried  up,  and  one  effectual  step  would  be  taken  towards  a  com- 
plete and  final  union.  The  parties,  by  being  brought  into 
more  intimate  relations,  would  be  in  a  better  situation  to  dis- 
pose of  remaining  difierences  ;  and  the  Saviour,  who  prayed  so 
ferventl}^  while  on  earth  for  the  peace  of  his  followers,  might  be 
expected  to  approve,  and  bestow  his  blessing. 

A  word  further  in  relation  to  the  volume  before  us,  and  Ave 
have  done.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Fuller,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  and  a  member  of 
the  church  recently  under  the  care  of  the  lamented  Robert  Hall. 
It  seems  from  this  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Fuller  is  not  a  close- 
communionist  of  the  straitest  sect — such  as  abound  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States. — The  discussion  is  carried  on  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  claims  to  be  sjiecially  fair.,  because 
the  advocate  for  open  communion  is  introduced  "  as  using  the 
very  language  and  arguments  of  Mr.  HallP  It  may  ap- 
,pear,  however,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  sckrcely  any  method 
could  be  more  unfair  ;  as  nothing  is  easier  than  to  select  par- 
ticular passages  from  a  connected  discourse,  and  reply  to  them 
in  a  manner  which  may  seem  plausible,  while  yei  the  grand 
argument  of  the  discourse— its  hones  and  sinews — are  left  un 
broken. 
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By  Samuel  Lee,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
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One  can  scarcely  live  a  day,  without  being  witness  to  the 
fact,  that  the  charge  of  guilt  is  often  made  to  rest  on  the  inno- 
cent. Men  charge  others  with  the  very  things  of  which  them- 
selves are  most  guilty.  The  world  is  full  of  such  examples. 
Men  are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  "  mote"  that  is  in 
their  brother's  eye,  Avhile,  at  the  same  time,  a  "  beam"  is  in 
their  own  eye. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent  con  tro- 
vers}" at  Sherburne.  It  s-sems  that  within  two  or  three  years 
tliere  has  been  a  secession  of  tlie  Orthodox  in  that  place  from 
the  Unitarians.  The  former  clergyman  w^as  the  lie  v.  Mr. 
Townscnd.  He,  it  appears,  was  both  nominally  and  really,  an 
Orthodox  man.  He  was  understood  to  be  so,  in  the  main,  both 
by  liis  people  and  by  the  churches  in  that  vicinity ;  and,  ac- 
cortU ng  to  Mr.  Lee's  statement, — a  statement  made,  we  believe, 
on  the  authority  of  written  documents  which  Mr.  Townsend 
left  behind  him — he  was  not  only  understood  to  believe,  but 
did  in  fact  believe,  "  in  the  great  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy,  viz. 
total  depravit)'',  or  the  entire  destitution  of  holiness  previous  to 
regeneration  ;  instantaneous  regeneration  ; — that  the  Holy  Spirit 
(to  use  liis  own  words)  is  'the  great  agent  in  producing  this 
change  ;' — '  personal  and  unconditional  election  :'  and  (in  the 
last  yea"rs  of  liis  ministry)  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ."  At 
leas!,  it  appears  that  lie  was  so  far  Orthodox,  that  some  of  his 
hearers,  (who  are  now  connected  with  the  Unitarian  society,) 
"  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  his  sentiments  from  the 
pulpit,  were  arrayed  against  him  as  a  party  for  effecting  his 
dismissal."     [Mr.  Lee's' Letter,  p.  14.] 

h\  the  coarse  of  Divine  Providence,  Mr.  Townsend's  health 
failed,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the  present  Unitarian  clergyman,  was 
invited  to  preach  as  a  temporary  supply.  After  preaching  some 
months,  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  T.  would  not  be  able  to 
resume  his  labors  again,  and  the  people,  (Mr.  T.  being  absent 
at  the  South  on  account  of  his  health,)  began  to  think  of  set- 
tling another  man.  Some  thought  of  Mr.  Clarke  as  the  proper 
man  ;  others  dissented,  and,  among  other  reasons  for  their  dis- 
sent, urged  their  belief  that  Mr.  C.  was  a  Unitarian.  The 
charge  of  Unitarianism,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  denied  by  Mr. 
C.'s  friends  if  not  by  him,  and  both,  we  beUeve,  agreed  in  re- 
garding it  an  injurious  and  unauthorized  insinuation.  The 
result  was,  a  request  from  some  of  the  parishioners,  that  he 
would   "  preach  his  sentiments,^'   so  that  they  might   know 
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whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  Unitarian  ;  and  this  after  lie  had 
been  preaching  among  them  some  six  months  or  more.*  Mr. 
C.  did  according  to  request.  Thesermon  which  is  now  printed, 
and  ^vhich  was  the  conniiencement  of  the  controversy,  is  the 
same,  we  beheve,  that  was  preached  on  that  occasion.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  sermon,  the  peo- 
ple were  still  unable  to  determine  definitely  what  his  opinions 
were,  though  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  his  Uniiarianism.  Tiie 
final  result  was  a  secession  of  the  Orthodox  ;  the  formation  of 
a  new  society;  the  settlement  of  Mr.  C.  over  the  Unitarian 
society,  and  soon  after,  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Lee  over  the 
Evangelical  church  and  society. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  yet,  fully  admitted  that  Mr.  C.  was 
a  Unitarian,  For  the  first  few  months  after  his  settienicnt  es- 
pecially, we  believe  tlie  charge  of  his  being  a  Unitarian,  was 
generally  treated  by  his  friends  as  a  slander,  and  not  un fre- 
quently retorted  upon  those  who  made  it,  with  the  declaration 
that  he  was  as  Orthodox  as  Mr.  Lee,  or  Mr.  Tcwnsend.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  up  to  the  very  time  at  whicli  ]\Ir.  C. 
printed  the  sermon  which  occasioned  the  present  controvei-sy, 
the  eflibrt  had  been  studiously  made,  to  persuade  his  people  and 
Mr.  Lee's  also,  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
the  sentiments  of  the  two.  For  some  reason,  we  will  not  stop 
to  inquire  what,  Mr.  C.  and  his  friends  have  been  extremely 
unwilling  to  be  called  Unitarians.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  a  terror  to  them,  and  tlie  constant  effort  has  been,  to  make 
it  appear  that  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  C.  were  substantially  agreed. 

At  length,  some  two  years  after  it  was  preached,  (singular 
delay  !)  the  sermon,  entitled  "  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  published,  and  "  circulated  extensively,"  as  Mr.  Lee 
informs  us,  "  through  both  the  congregations  of  the  town,"  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  "an  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  its  author."  Mr.  Lee  is  thus  furnished  with  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  showing  that  ''  there  was  an  essential  differ- 
ence'''' between  his  creed  and  Mr.  C.'s — "  such  a  difference,  that 
if  the  one  preaches  the  Gospel,  the  other  preaches  another  Gos- 
pel." This  he  accordingly  attempts  to  do,  and,  as  we  think, 
does  effectually  do,  in  a  sermon,  designed  as  a  "  review"  of  Mr. 
C.'s,  from  the  "  same  text,  and,  so  far  as"  was  "  practicable,  the 
same  division  of  subject."  Mr.  Lee  justifies  himself  in  this  at- 
tempt by  the  fact  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  viz.  the 
efforts  made,  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  and  Mr.  C.  did  not 
materially  differ.    "  It  is  known,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  C.'s 

*  Preached  six  months,  and  yet  left  his  people  in  the  dark  as  to  his  senliments  !  Did 
Christ,  did  Paul  preach  in  this  manner  1 
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sermon,  "  its  author  claims  to  be  considered  as  not  differing-  in 
his  views  very  materially  from  myself:  and  that  the  impression 
is  very  general,  especially  among  his  own  congregation,  that 
he  docs  not."  "  AH  have  heard  it  again  and  again  asserted, 
that  my  religious  belief  differs  not  materially  from  that  of  its 
author.  Its  author  has  himself  expressed  an  opinion  to  this 
effect." 

In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  it  became  Mr.  Lee's  imperi- 
ous duty  to  improve  the  opportunity  presented,  and  show,  as  he 
has  done,  that  there  is  a  heaven-wide  difference  between  his 
belief  and  Mr.  C.'s.  It  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself,  to  Mr. 
C,  to  the  members  of  their  respective  congregations,  and  to 
God.  Mr.  Lee  evidently  felt  it  to  be  so.  And  the  Avhole  tenor 
of  what  he  has  written  shows  that  he  spoke  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  soul  and  in  solemn  earnest,  when  he  said,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  sermon,  "  The  expression  of  sentiment  I  am  now 
about  to  make,  has  become  to  me  a  dnty^  without  having  per- 
formed which,  I  should  be  afraid  to  die  and  go  to  the  presence 
of  my  Judge."  The  manner  and  success  with  which  Mr.  L. 
has  discharged  this  duty,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  text  of  each  sermon  is  2  Cor.  viii.  9  : — "  For  ye  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  .Tesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich  :"  and  the  plan  of  each  is  to  consider,  first,  the 
person  of  whose  grace  the  Apostle  speaks — Jesus  Christ :  sec- 
ondly, the  persons  on  whom  this  grace  was  bestowed — the 
"  sinful  children  of  Adam  :"  thirdly,  the  proof  of  this  grace — 
he  became  poor :  and  lastly,  its  good  fruits  and  happy  effects — 
that  ye  might  be  rich. 

In  respect  to  the  first  particular,  the  person  of  whose  grace 
the  Apostle  speaks,  Mr.  C.  tells  us  "  it  was  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  But  who  or  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was,  whether 
a  man,  or  an  angel,  or  a  super-angelic  being,  he  tells  us  not 
a  word.  He  does  indeed  say,  (Sermon,  pp.  4,  5,)  that  he 
"  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God,  and  was  rich ;"  and  that 
he  "  not  onlj^  existed  before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid,"  but  "  was  also  richJ''  Now  though  it  may  be  fair  to  in- 
fer from  this,  as  Mr.  Lee  (Sermon,  p.  6,)  does,  that  Mr.  C.  be- 
heves  Christ  to  be  "  a  super-angelic  being,  existing  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,"  still  it  is  solely  a  matter  of 
inference.  Mr.  C.  himself  tells  us  not  a  word,  in  his  sermon, 
explicitly  to  this  effect.  He  tells  us  that  Ohrist  "  proceeded 
forth  and  came  from  God," — and  "  existed  before"  [he  came  on 
earth  ;]  but  this  is  only  telling  what  Christ  did.,  not  what  he 
iDas.     The  question  to  be  answered  here  is,  Who  was  this 
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Christ  that  thus  proceeded  forth,  &c.  ?  Was  he  a  man,  or  an 
angel,  or  what  ?  These  questions  Mr,  C.  has  left  unanswered. 
Nor  does  he  throw  any  farther  light  on  this  point,  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  Christ  "  was  rich."  For  the  questions  still 
come  up,  What  kind  of  a  being  urns  this  Christ,  who  was  rich  ? 
Was  he  a  man,  or  an  angel,  or  what  ?  And  here  again  we  are 
left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before.  Each  reader  is  left  to  guess 
out  for  himself  who  or  what  this  being  was. 

We  know  that  Mr,  C,  in  his  letter  (p,  19)  designed  as  a  re- 
ply to  Mr,  Lee's  sermon,  notwithstanding  Mr.  L.'s  express  dec- 
laration that  he  (Mr.  C.)  believed  Christ  to  be  "  a  super-angelic 
being,"  still  throws  out  the  suspicion,  that  Mr,  L.,  in  saying  that 
he  himself  believ^ed  Christ  to  be  "  a  proper  man"'  as  well  as  God, 
had  but  resorted  to  a  "  device''''  (.')  designed  '•  to  leave  the  im- 
pression on  soiiie  minds,"  that  he,  (Mr.  C,,)  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  believe  Christ  to  be  God,  did  therefore  "  believe  him  to  be 
only  '  a  proper  man.' "  And  he  seems  to  throv/  out  this  charita- 
ble (?)  suspicion  by  way  of  complaint,  as  if  Mr,  Lee  were  doing 
him  an  injury  in  supposing  that  he  believed  Christ  to  l)e  noth- 
ing but  "  a  proper  man."*  And  yet  neither  in  his  letter  or- 
sermon  do  we  find  that  he  tells  us  explicitly  ivhat  more  than 
this  he  believes  him  to  be.  He  says  that  he  is  not  God,  and 
intimates  that  he  is  something  more  than  "  a  proper  man," 
But  what  more  ?  Where  has  he  told  us  ?  It  is  true  he  in- 
forms, us  that  Christ  not  only  proceeded  forth,"  (fee,  but  was 
also  "lich" — and  that  his  being  rich  consisted  in  the  fact,  that 
"  he  possessed  the  love  of  his  Father  in  heaven  ;  the  fellowship 
and  communion  of  angels  ;  power  to  control  the  operations  of 
nature  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  thoughts  of  men,  and  of  the 
hidden  things  of  God  ;  and  unerring  wisdom."  (Sermon,  p.  7,) 
He  speaks  too  (Sermon,  pp,  9,  10)  of  Christ,  as  "  the  only  be- 
gotten ;"  as  being  "  in  glory  with  the  Father  ;"  as  "  exalted  far 

*  In  respect  to  this  point,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  unfairness 
of  Mr.  C.  Mr.  Lee  had  slated  in  the  very  ouisel,  (Sermon,  p.  6,)  that  Mr.  (>.  consid- 
ered Christ  '•  a  superanffeiic  heinrr.  exisiiiin-  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid,  and  so  e.xalted  as  to  he  entitled  to  l!ic  homage  of  ang^els  as  well  as  men."  Now 
we  ask,  did  Mr.  C.  read  Mr.  L.'s  sermon  ?  If  so,  then  lie  must  have  read  the  express 
declaraiion  of  his,  that  he  supposed  Mr.  C.  to  believe  that  Christ  was  a  super-angelic 
being,  &c.  V»'hy,  then,  in  face  of  this  express  declaration,  and  with  no  reason  for  do- 
ing it,  except  that  Mr.  Lee  had  said  that  he  himself  believed  Christ  to  be  "  a  real  and 
proper  man"  as  well  as  God,  why  does  Mr.  C.  charge  him  with  resorting  to  a  "  device" 
designed  to  deceive  the  people  and  make  them  think  that  he  believed  Christ  to  be 
•■•' on/;/ a  proper  man  ?'  Did  he  do  this  ignorantly  ?  How  could  he  ?  Mr.  Lee's  ex- 
press declaration  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  considered  Ciirist  super-angelic,  &c.  was  before 
him.  U'h>'  then  did  he  charge  Mr.  Lee  with  a  trick — a  "  device  ?"  Is  this  the  chari- 
ty that  thinketh  no  evil  ?  We  are  constrained  to  say  that  Mr.  C.  knew  better  than  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  L.  had  any  such  device  in  mind  ;  and  that  the  "  device,"  if  there  be 
any  lies  wiih  Mr.  C.  and  not  with  Mr.  L.,  and  we  are  farther  constrained  to  throw  IVIr, 
C's  impeachment  of  character  back  upon  himself,  and  say  of  him  as  he  has  of  Mr. 
Lee,  "whether  this  device,"  to  impeach  Mr.  L.'s  character,  "  will  succeed  antj  better 
than  its  predecessors,  time  must  determine." 

n3 
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above  all  principality,"  &c.  ;  as  "  appointed  heir  of  all  things  f 
as  "the  brightness  of  his  (the  Father's)  glory,"  &.c. ;  as  "Lord 
of  Lords ;"  as  "  accustomed  to  receive  homage  of  angels  ;"  as 
"  appointed  the  final  Judge  of  the  world,"  &c. 

I3Lit  in  all  this  we  are  not  told  what  kind  of  a  I)eing  Christ  is. 
The  question  still  returns,  what  kind  of  a  being  is  this,  who  is 
thus  appointed  final  judge — receives  the  homage  of  angels,  is 
called  Lord  of  Lords,  &c.  ?  Is  he  God  1  No,  answers  Mr.  C. 
Is  he  mere  man  ?  No,  answers  Mr.  C. — Very  well,  what  is 
he?  Angel?  Snper-angelic ?  Angelic  and  human?  Su- 
per-angelic and  human  ?     Which  ?     Mr.  C.  is  silent.* 

Such  is  Mr.  C.'s  account  of  the  person  whose  grace  is  spoken 
of.  He  was  some  sort  of  a  being, — what,  we  are  not  told, — 
"  who  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God,  and  who  was  rich." 

Mr.  Lee  does  not  attempt  to  refute  this  indefinite  and  flimsy 
account  of  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  proceeds  at 
once  to  state  his  own  views,  in  contrast ;  in  doing  which,  in- 
stead of  telling  merelv  what  Christ  did,  or  what  he  liad,  he 
states  explicitl}^  what,  in  his  opinion,  he  was^Vxz.  (1.)  "Man 
— a  real  and  proper  man,  possessing  a  human  body  and  hu- 
man soul,"  ^nd  (2.)  truly  and  really  "  God."  This  he  con- 
clusively shov/s  to  be  the  correct  and  scriptural  view  of -the  sub- 
ject. 

The  second  topic,  in  each  discourse,  is  "  the  persons  on 
whom  this  grace  was  bestowed."  These  are  "  the  sinful  chil- 
dren of  men."  Mr.  C.'s  description  of  these  is  as  loose  and  in- 
definite as  his  account  of  the  person  of  Christ.     Some  parts  of 

*  Perlinps  Mr.  C  will  say  in  reply  lo  tl-is,  that  he  has  only  used  the  language  of  the 
Scri|itiires  themselves  in  making'  out  his  description,  and  that  tliey  tlierefore  do  not  tell 
us  what  Christ  was  an}'  more  ihan  does  he.  'J'his  however  will  not  subserve  his  pur- 
pose. For  Mr.  C.  must  know  that  in  other  passages,  if  not  in  those  quoted  by  him,  the 
Scriptures  do  tell  us  what  Christ  was.  "  The  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word  was 
God," — "  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,''  &lc.  In  these  and  various  other  passages, 
we  are  told  explicitly  that  Christ  ivas  human  and  divine.  Besides,  the  very  passages 
quoted  by  Mr.  C,  as  they  stand  in  ihc  Bible,  do  also  leach  us,  by  way  of  inference, 
what  Christ  was  in  one  respect,  viz.  that  he  was  God.  For  we  know  not  what  less 
than  Deity  that  being  can  be,  who  is  "Lord  of  Lords;"  is  "accustomed  to  receive 
the  homage  of  angels  ;"'  and  is  lo  act  as  final  Judge.  We  cannot  conceive,  who  less 
than  an  omniscient  being,  can  so  scan  the  heart  as  to  be  able  to  act  as  final  Judge  ;  nor 
what  being  other  than  the  God  of  heaven  is  worthy  of  the  homage  of  heaven's  angelic 
hosts  ;  nor  who  else  has  a  right  lo  the  title  "  Lord  of  Lords  ;"  and  hence  it  is,  that 
when  the  Bible  says  these  things  of  Christ,  we  at  once  infer  that  Christ  is,  as  Paul 
says,  (Rom.  ix.  5,)  "  over  all,  God  blessed  forever."  But  Mr.  C.  has  cut  us  off  from 
making  such  an  inference  as  this  from  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  when  used  by 
him.  For  he  has  told  us  explicitly  that  Christ  was  not  God.  If  then  we  may  not  make 
this  inference  from  the  language,  we  ask  Mr.  C.  to  tell  us  what  inference  we  may 
make.  Shall  we  infer  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  man  ?  No,  answers  Mr.  0. 
What  then  shall  we  infer  that  he  was  1  Mr  C.  is  silent.  lie  quotes  text  after  text — 
jells  his  readers  they  do  not  teach  that  Christ  was  God  ;  nor  that  he  was  a  mere  man, 
and  then  leaves  them  to  guess  what  they  do  teach  !  "  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncer- 
tain soimd,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?"  "  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch." 
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it  are  applicable  only  to  the  Christian.  Others  seem  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  impenitent  sinner.  And  yet  all  are  thrown  to- 
gether as  parts  of  one  description,  with  nothing  to  apprize  the 
reader  that  the  whole  is  not  equally  applicable  to  every  man. 
We  no  where  see  the  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  pen- 
itent and  impenitent,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  which  is  so 
prominent  in  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  L.  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex- 
phcit,  and  tells  us,  in  a  word,  what  he  considers  these  "  sinful 
children"  to  be.  They  are  not,  in  their  original  character,  half 
saint  and  half  sinner,  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  but  are  all 
of  one  positive  character.  "  The  moral  character  of  all  men, 
Previous  to  their  conversion,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  is  entirely  sinful." 
Not  "  that  all  wliich  belongs  to  man  is  shiful," — e.  g.  "  a  healthy 
constitution  ;"  neither  that  "  one  man  is  not  worse  than  anoth- 
er ;"  nor  that  "  each  is  as  bad  as  he  can  be."  In  a  word,  Mr. 
C.  represents  men  as  imperfectly  holy — Mr.  Lee,  as  having  no 
holiness,  but,  previous  to  regeneration,  as  positively  sinful. 
"  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  is  only  evil 
continually." 

The  third  topic,  is  "  the  evidence  of  this  grace."  This  Mr. 
C  makes  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  C'hrist  "  became  poor." 
This  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  discourse,  as  Mr.  Lee  sa3'S;  is  "  somewhat 
unintelligible."  It  can  have  no  meaning  at  all,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  C  uses  the  term  grace,  in  a  sense  entirely 
different  from  his  previous  use  of  it,  viz.  as  meaning  a  "  dispo- 
sition to  confer  favors."  In  this  sense,  Christ's  becoming  ooor 
might  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  his  grace,  but  in  no 
other.  But  as  Christ's  "  disposition  to  confer  favors"  is  a  topic 
foreign  to  what  precedes  and  follows,  and  inasmuch  as  it  would 
lie  absurd  to  speak  of  this  disposition  as  the  grace  conferred 
on  "  the  sinful  children  of  men,"  Mr.  Lee  passes  over  this  di- 
vision, remarking  that  '•  here  was  the  place  in  which  to  men- 
tion what  was  done  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  on  his  errand  of 
mercy  to  our  world" — in  other  words,  to  preach,  if  he  believed 
it,  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  In  all  this,  Mr.  Lee  is  evidently 
correct,  and  therefore,  following  his  example,  we  will  proceed 
to  notice  the  fourth  topic  of  the  discourses,  viz.  "the  happy 
fruits  and  the  benefit  of  this  grace  ;  that  ye  through  his  p6ver- 
ty  might  be  rich."  Here,  in  explaining  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  made  rich  by  the  poverty  of  Christ,  Mr.  C.  says,  we  are 
made  rich  in  knowledge,  power,  and  virtue.  Mr.  Lee,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  he  admits  that  Christ's  example  and  instruc- 
tions were  eminently  fitted  to  make  us  rich  in  all  of  these  re- 
spects, maintains  "  that  the  design  of  Christ's  mission  to  this 
world  was  not  simply  to  carry  into  eflect  a  system  of  reforming 
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influences,"  but  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin,  on  the  ground 
of  which,  "  loJten  reformed^''  men  could  "  be  pardoned,  and 
thus  escape  the  penalt}^  of  a  violated  law."  '  Whom  God  hath 
,set  forth  to  be  a- propitiation  (propitiatory  or  atoning  sacrifice) 
through  faith  in  his  blood.' 

Yv"e  have  now  passed  over  the  prominent  topics  of  discussion 
in  the  two  discourses.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  one  vir- 
tually denies,  while  the  other  maintains,  the  Dlv'utHij  of  Christy 
entire  depravity,  atonement,  and,  by  way  of  inference,  in- 
stantaneous regeneration.  This  is  most  conclusively  shown 
by  Mr.  Lee.  He  thus  establishes  his  position,  "  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference  betsween  his  creed  and  Mr.  C.'s — so  essen- 
tial '•  that  if  the  one  preaches  the  Gospel,  the  other  preaches 
another  Gospel ;"  and  is  warranted^in  making  the  unqualified 
declaration,  "  If  he  is  right,  I  am  fatally  icrong.  If  I  am 
riglit,  he  is  fatally  wrongP 

Such  is  ay  outline  of  the  discussion  as  carried  on  in  the  two 
sermons.  And  here,  though  wc  do  not  intend  to  become  a 
party  in  the  matter,  it  ^ may  not  be  amiss  to  notice,  in  a  word, 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  C.  mangles  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
We  have  already  seen  tiiat  the  riches  he  attributes  to  Christ, 
are,  (1.)  such  only  as  he  actually  possessed  after  he  became 
poor,  and  (2.)  such  as  he  could  not  lay  aside,  in  order  to  become 
poor,  witiiout  becoming  poor  in  power,  poor  in  knowledge,  poor 
in  wisdom,  poor  in  virtue,  &c. — in  other  words,  without  becom- 
ing powerless,  ignorant,  foolish,  vicious. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this.  The  Apostle  informs  us,  that 
Christ  "  became  poor.'"  Vv^hy'.^  For  what  purpose  ?  That 
we,  through  his  poverty,  might  be  rich.  Mr.  Clarke,  also, 
in  the  third  general  division  of  his  discourse,  informs  us  that 
Christ  became  poor.  Why  ?  For  what  purpose  ?  That  he 
[Clj^rist)  through,  or  by,  his  j^overty  mlglit  give  vs  "  the  evi- 
dence of  his  '■^  grace P  The  Apostle  thinks  he  became  poor, 
to  make  us  rich.  Mr.  Clarke,  that  he  did  so,  as  an  "  evidence 
of  his  grace."  Suppose  we  paraphrase  the  text  according  to  the 
meaning  which  Mr.  C.  has  given  it  in  his  discourse.  It  Vv'ill 
then  r(uid  thus.  "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  .Tesus 
Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich"  in  power,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
virtue,  &c.,  "  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor"  in  power, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  did  so  as  an  evidence  of 
liis  disj)osition  to  confer  favors,  "  that  ye,  through  his  poverty," 
or  by  this  evidence  of  his  gracious  disposition,  "  might  be  rich" 
in  power,  knowledge,  and  virtue.  Bid  the  Apostle  write  such 
frigid  nonsense  as  this  ? 

But  to  return.     Soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  L.'s  ser- 
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mon,  Mr.  C.  publishes  a  leUer  addressed  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  de- 
signed as  a  reply  to  the  sermon.  In  this  letter  he  proposes  to 
Mr.  liCe  (1.)  to  come  and  endeavor  to  convince  him  of  his  errors, 
and  (2.)  if  he  fails  of  convincing  him,  that  they  "  invite  the 
whole  town  to  assemble  together,"  that  Mr.  L.  "  may  point  out 
and  explain  to  them  the  dangerous  errors  into  which"  he  sup- 
poses Mr.  C.  to  "  have  fallen,"  and  that  Mr.  C.  "  may  state  the 
reasons  why  they  appear  to''  him  "  not  to  be  errors."  "  This 
^  method  of  urging  upon  his  hearers  the  language  of  warning 
and  entreaty,'  "  Mr.  C.  thinks,  "•  will  be  much  less  tedious, 
mucli  more  fair  and  honorable,  and  much  more  consistent  with 
the  Christian  cliaracter,  and  far  less  suspicious,  than"  for  Mr. 
L.  "  to  send"  his  "  warnings  and  entreaties  through  the  press ; 
or  for"  him,  "or  members  of"  his  "church,  to  endeavor  to  ac- 
complish this  object  by  distributing  tracts,  or  creeping  into 
houses,  and  preaching  to  women  and  children."  (!  !)  [Letter, 
p.  28.) 

This  proposition,  we  understand,  was  cheerfully  and  prompt- 
ly acceded  to  by  Mr.  Lee.  He  went  to  Mr.  C.  and  endeavor- 
ed to  convince  him.  Failing  m  this,  he  accedes  to  the  propo- 
sition of  inviting  "  the  whole  town  to  assemble,"  and  listen  to  a 
discussion  of  the  points  of  difference.  Some  tinre  was  spent  in 
agreeing  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  should  be 
conducted.  At  length,  Mr.  C.  having  prescribed  his  own  terms, 
Mr.  Lee  assents  to  them,  though  decidedly  disadvantageous  to 
him,  and  is  expecting  the  discussion  to  go  forward. 

In  this  state  of  things,  inasmuch  as  there  were  some  things 
in  Mr.  C.'s  letter  which  deserved  an  answ^er,  but  which  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  notice  in  a  discussion  of  the  character 
proposed,  Mr.  L.  commenced  writing  a  brief  reply  which  he 
designed  to  publish.  It  commenced  with  the  following  sen- 
tences. 

"  The  proposal,  that  I  would  unite  with  you  in  hiviting  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  to  listen  to  a  discussion  from  the  pul- 
pit of  some  of  the  points  of  difference  in  our  religious  belie!;,  I 
do  most  cheerfully  accept.  And  I  do  it  under  a  conviction  that 
such  a  discussion,  if  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  will 
be  profitable  both  to  us  and  to  our  hearers.  And  I  arn  ready, 
also,  to  comply  with  your  terms  as  to  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  discussion,  viz.  that  I  apprize  you  beforehand  of  the 
point  to  be  discussed,  and  that  we  both  exhibit  our  views  of  it 
at  the  same  meeting.  I  am  sensible  that  this  places  me,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  cause  I  advocate,  at  great  disadvan- 
tage ;  giving  you,  as  it  does,  the  opportunity  to  make,  each 
time,  the  last  impression  upon  the  audience.     The  methodj 
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that  to  me  seems  most  equitable,  is  that  wc  should  alternateP 
— "  Still,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  willing  that  the  discussion  should 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  you  have  proposed." 

Mr. -Clark,  then,  it  seems,  will  not  abide  by  his  own  proposi- 
tion to  invite  the  people  together  unless  Mr.  Lee  will  consent  to 
give  him  the  sole  privilege  of  speaking  last,  on  the  topics  in  de- 
bate. He  will  not  allow  Mr.  Lee  to  stand  on  the  same  footing 
and  have  the  same  privilege  with  himself,  (that  of  speaking 
last  one  half  of  the  time)  but  he  must  needs  monopolize  this 
privilege  to  himself,  or  else  refuse  to  fulfil  his  own  proposition. 
Was  ever  any  thing  more  unfair  ] 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  case.  Mr.  L.  is  not  to  be 
frightened  from  a  defence  of  the  truth,  even  though  his  antag- 
onist insists  upon  having  him  at  most  dishonorable  odds  in 
making  that  defence.  He  acceeds  to  the  terms  proposed.  And 
what  next  ?  He  receives  a  letter  from  his  opponent  saying — 
"  I  am  satisfied,  upon  mature  reflection,  ihat  tl^e  object  of  our 
proposed  meeting  can  be  accomplished  at  one*  meeting.  I  ex- 
pect you  will  state  distinctly  the  errors,  v/hich  I  am  preaching 
from  /Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  which  you  believe  to  be  ruinous  to 
the  souls  of  my  hearers,  and  restrict  yourself  to  these.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  one  hour  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose." — 
And  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  in  the  case,  Mr.  Lee  is 
again  informed  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  that  his  "  attention  is 
to  be  confined  to  those  errors  which"  Mr.  C.  is  '•'■  jrre aching 
from  iSabbath  to  Sabbath^  But  when  has  Mr.  L.  ever  heard 
Mr.  C.  preach  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  how  can  he  therefore  know 
Avhat  errors  Mr.  C.  is  preaching,  except  as  he  learns  them  from 
his  printed  sermon  and  letter  ?  But  these  must  not  be  once 
named,  for  Mr.  L.  "  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  attention  is  to 
be  confined  to  those  errors,"  and  those  only,  which  Mr.  C.  is 
^^  preaching  from  /Sabbath  to  Sabbath  f  and  "o»,e  meeting," 
nay,  "  one  hour  will  be  sufficient"  for  the  discussion  of  these  ! 
And  further,  by  way  of  climax,  all  tliis  is  the  result  of  "ma- 
ture JIEFLECTION  !  !" 

Was  tiiere  ever  a  more  lame  and  shameful  retreat  than  this? 
The  proposition  for  a  public  discussion  is  his  own.  The  terms 
on  wliich  it  is  to  be  conducted  are  his  own,  and  yet  for  some 
reason  (doubtless  a  substantial  one)  the  boasted  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry and  Ijold  and  thorough  investigation  must  be  restricted 
to  the  limits  of  '•  one  meeting,"  of  "one  hour."  Well  might 
Mr.  L.  consider  this   "  as  a  refusal  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 

"  It  wi.s  iinderslood  liy  boih  parlies,  lliat  the  discussion  was  to  be  continued  one 
evening  each  week,  for  at  least  six  successive  weeks. 
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contemplated."  For  ourselves  we  do  not  remember  of  having 
ever  met  (we  must  call  things  by  their  right  names)  with  such 
a  pitiful  "get  off"  as  this.  And  to  our  minds  it  carries  the  ev- 
idence of  demonstration,  that  Mr.  G.  is  conscious  of  his  er- 
rors AND  AFRAID  OF    FREE    AND    HONORABLE    DISCUSSION. 

It  betrays  a  mind  that  has  but  little  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
its  own  opinions,  and  therefore  dreads  and  shrinks  away  from 
the  light  and  power  of  sober^ctrgument.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  the  willingness  of  Mr.  L.  to  enter  on  the  proposed  discus- 
sion at  such  disadvantage,  evinces  a  consciousness  of  truth.  It 
shows  a  mind  firm  in  the  conviction  that  its  opinions  are  ever- 
lasting truth,  and  that  for  thon  therefore  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,    but  every  thing  to  hope   from  discussion  and  argument. 

Being  thus  cut  off  from  the  proposed  discussion,  Mr.  Lee  at 
once  published  a  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  C.'s,  which,  hke  his  ser- 
mon, bears  the  marks  of  having  been  written  in  view  of  the 
judgment.  On  a  review  of  it,  Mr.  L.  says  to  Mr.  C,  "  I  can 
discover  nothing  which,  v/ere  I  to  give  directions  from  my  dy- 
ing pillow,  I  should  wish  to.  have  erased." 

Of  the  merits  of  the  letter,  we  would  only  say,  that  it  is  a 
conclusive  reply  to  Mr.  C,  and  is  written  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, that,  like  the  sermon,  it  produced  "  no  small  stir"  among 
the  people  at  Sherburne.  We  believe  Mr.  C.'s  friends  have  had 
a  society  meeting  to  see  what  shall  be  done  with  the  obnoxious 
Mr.  L.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  L.'s  people  have  been  pray  big 
that  God  would  bless  the  discussion  to  the  salvation  of  those 
whom  they  believe  to  be  in  fatal  error. 

Such  is  the  history  and  outline  of  this  controversy  up  to  the 
present  time.  Yvhether  it  is  to  be  continued  or  not,  we  cannot 
say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  some  considera- 
ble importance,  not  merely  to  tlie  town  of  Sherburne,  but  to  all 
the  towns  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have 
felt  justified  in  giving  it  such  an  extended  notice.  We  hope 
that  our  notice  will  serve  to  awaken  public  attention  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  that  region.  Mr.  L.'s  sermon  ought  to  be  studied 
by  every  one.  It  is  rich  in  instruction,  and  shows  most  clearly 
the  utter  incorrectness  of  Unitarian  sentiments  on  the  points 
discussed.  It  contains,  too,  as  we  shall  show  in  a  subsequent 
number,  a  very  happy  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement. 
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A  Memoir  of  Felix  Neff,  Pastor  of  the  High  Alps, 
By  William  Stephen  Gilly,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of 
Durham^  6^c.  From  the  London  Edition,  icith  Notes. 
Boston:  1832. 

We  liave  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  httle  work  with  so 
much  satisfoction,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  recommending 
it  to  our  readers  as  a  dehghtful  ^iece  of  Christian  and  pastoral 
biography.  It  is  pervaded  by  an  excellent  spirit,  and  cannot 
fail  of  suggesting  many  lessons  of  piety  and  practical  wisdom. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  incidents,  and  has  nearly  all  the  charms 
of  a  romance.  It  is  the  history  of  a  man  marked  with  strong 
and  noble  traits  of  character ; — with  a  mind  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  and  a  heart  deeply  humble  by  divine  grace ;  peculiarly 
active,  yet  fond  of  meditation  ;  enthusiastic,  but  prudent  and 
cautious  ;  mild,  yet  firm  ;  meek  and' unassuming,  yet  energetic, 
enterprizing,  and  patient  of  toil  and  suffering  ;  fitted  for  the 
pursuits  of  learning,  and  the  sweet  charities  of  domestic  life, 
yet  exiling  himself  from  them  all  to  spend  his  days  among  a 
people  not  half  civihzed,  and  amid  the  glens,  and  rocks,  and 
Biiows,  and  ever-menacing  avalanches  of  the  High  Alps.  His 
ministry  was  a  continual  sacrifice,  a  daily  crucifixion  of  his 
feelings  as  a  man  of  intellect,  taste  and  social  refinement.  His 
career  was  very  brief,  but  crowned  with  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  sufficient  to  fill  many  years  of  ordinary  men.  He  was 
cut  down  in  all  the  freshness  of  his  first  love  for  his  work,  in 
the  very  morn  of  his  usefulness  among  the  long-neglected 
mountaineers  of  the  High  Alps ;  but  he  left  behind  him  many 
proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  success  that  deserve  to  be  put  on  record 
for  the  admonition  and  encouragement  of  those  who  are  toiling, 
or  expect  ere  long  to  toil,  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Few  can 
follow  his  footsteps  ;  but  his  spirit  of  entire  devotedness,  of  high 
enterprise,  and  disinterested,  untiring  zeal,  may  and  should  be 
caught  l\y  every  minister,  and  every  disciple  of  Him  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  yet  continually  went  about  doing 
good.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  example  of  such  men  as  Ober- 
lin  and  Neff,  Gilpin  and  Herbert,  Pay  son  and  Brainerd  drawn 
out  from  their  obscurity,  and  held  up  before  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  to  show  what  every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ought  to 
be,  and  what  glorious  results  may  be  expected,  by  the  promised 
blessing  of  God,  from  the  humljle  lal>ors  of  a  devoted,  self  deny- 
ing, and  self-sacrilicingf  minister  of  Christ. 

This  little  book  contains  much  to  entertain  and  instruct  eve- 
ry Christian  reader.  The  strongly-marked  character  of  Neff; 
the  striking  incidents  in  his  life  ;  the  brevity  of  his  career ;  the 
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tenderness  and  triumph  of  its  close  ;  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  and 
the  many  testimonies  of  his  fidelity  and  worth  left  behind  him 
among  his  Alpine  flock  ;  the  graphic  description  of  that  people, 
and  their  rude  and  romantic  country,  with  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  their  sufferings  century  after  century  for  their  steadfast  at- 
tachment to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  all  conspire 
to  give  the  work  a  peculiar  interest. 

Mr.  Gilly  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  task.  He 
had  travelled  over  the  High  Alps  ;  and  his  famiharity  with  the 
field  of  Nell's  labors  enabled  him  to  give  us  minute  and  vivid 
descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery.  He  had  conversed  witii  his  for- 
mer flock,  and  received  from  their  lips  many  testimonies  to  his 
character,  and  many  anecdotes  of  his  hfe.  He  also  gleaned 
facts  from  a  notice  of  Neff  published  at  Geneva  soon  after  his 
death,  and  had  access  to  his  private  journal  Vv'hich  had  been 
sent  to  one  of  his  patrons  in  England. 

The  life  of  Neff  is  preceded  by  a  learned  and  valuable  Intro- 
duction containing  a  general  description  of  the  scene  of  his  la- 
bors, and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  whom  Mr.  Gilly 
supposes  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  Avho  never  bowed  to 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  curious  reader  may  regret  that 
he  did  not  give  more  at  large  his  reasons  for  this  opinion  ;  but 
after  having  had  opportunity  to  examine  libraries  rich  in  infor- 
mation on  subjects  like  this,  he  says  : — 

"  The  more  I  have  read,  the  more  I  have  felt  convinced  that  the  secluded 
glens  of  Piemont  are  not  the  only  retreats,  where  the  descendants  of  priTuitiva 
Christians  may  be  found.  Under  this  terra  I  mean  to  speak  of  persons  who 
have  inherited  a  Christianity,  which  the  Chuixh  of  Rome  has  not  transmitted 
to  them,  and  who,  from  fatlier  to  son,  have  essentially  preserved  the  mode  of 
faith,  and  the  form  of  discipline,  which  were  received,  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  planted  in  their  land.  I  have  discovered  ample  reason  to  believe,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  mountain  region  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  is  poor, 
and  uninviting,  and  difficult  of  access,  where  the  primitive  faith,  as  it  was 
preached  by  the  earliest  messengers  of  the  truth,  did  not  linger  for  many 
ages,  after  the  Romish  Hierarchy  had  established  itself  in  the  richer  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  plains;  and  moreover,  that  there  are  still  many  mountain 
districts,  where  the  population  has  continued  Christian,  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  the  present  hour ;  Christian,  in  non-conformity  with  the  church 
usurping  the  appellation,  Catholic.  It  was  their  obscurity  and  non-inter- 
course with  the  world,  during  the  period  of  almost  general  submission  to  the 
Romish  yoke,  which  preserved  them  from  corruption.  Traces  of  such 
churches  in  the  Alps,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Appennines,  are  clearly 
discernible  in  the  Canons  of  Councils  and  in  the  writings  of  most  of  the  Ro- 
mish annalists  and  controversialists  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  up  to  the 
great  epoch  of  Papal  supremacy  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  the  light, 
which  modern  researches  are  casting  every  year  upon  the  history  of  nrtions, 
helps  us  to  perceive,  that  the  chain,  which  connects  the  Primitive  and  the 
Protestant  Churches,  is  unbroken  in  various  places,  where  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dissevered.  There  are  very  few  readers,  who  do  not  imagine 
that  every  vestige  of  the  Albigensians  was  swept  from  the  earth,  during°the 
crusades  of  Simon  de  Montford,  and  that  the  ancient  churches  of  Provence 
and  Dauphine,  which  formed  the  stock,  on  which  the  Reformed  congrega- 
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tions  of  the  south  of  France  were  grafted  in  the  sixteentli  century,  were  ut- 
terly cut  down,  root  and  branch,  alter  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
7'his,  liowever,  was  not  the  case  :  some  few  remnants  were  spared  ;  and  fam- 
iUes  in  the  remote  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Alps,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  experience  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer,  "  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  These 
have  preserved  the  pure  knowledge  which  their  forefathers  transmitted  to 
them,  jjid  the  scriptural  greeting  '-Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you  in  the 
Lord,  with  the  Church  which  is  in  their  house,"  has  oftentimes  been  passing 
from  one  secluded  spot  to  another,  when  all  were  supposed  to  have  been 
dragooned  into  the  service  of  the  Mass.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  some  few 
instances,  whole  communes,  or  parishes,  have  refused  to  submit,  even  out- 
wardly, to  the  exactions  of  Romish  usurpation." 

Netr  had  liimself  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  liistory  of 
his  Alpine  charge  "  in  which,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  only  give 
a  detailed  account  of  their  present  condition,  but  trace  their 
origin  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity."  From  a  paper  which  he 
sent  to  some  of  his  friends  in  England,  we  take  a  lew  extracts 
to  show  liis  views  on  this  point,  the  nature  of  his  charge,  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way. 

"  ]n  those  dark  times,  when  the  Dragon,  of  whom  St.  John  speaks,  made 
war  with  the  remnant  of  the  seed,  which  kept  the   connnandments  of  God, 
and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  some  of  those,  who  escaped  from  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  found  a  place  of  refuge   among  the  mountains.     It  \yas 
then  tliat  the  most  rugged  valleys  of  the  French   department  of  the   High 
Alps,  were  peopled  by  the  remains  of  those  primitive  Christians,  who,  after 
the  example  of  Moses,  when  he  preferred  the  reproach  of  Christ  to  the  riches 
of  Egypt,  changed  their  fertile  plains  for  a  frightful  wilderness.     But  fanati- 
cism still  pursued  them,  and  neither  their  poverty,  nor  their  innocence,  nor 
the  glaciers  and  precipices  among  which  they  dwelt,  entirely  protected  them  ; 
and  the  caverns  which   served   them  for  churches,  were  often  washed  with 
their  blood.     Previously  to  the  Reformation,  the  Valley  of  Fressinicre  was 
the  only  place  in  France  where  they  could  maintain  their  ground,  and  even 
here,  they  were  driven  from  the  more   productive  lands,   and  were  tbrced  to 
retreat  to  the  very  foot  of  the  glacier,  where  they  built  the  village  of  Dorrnil- 
leuse.     This  village,   constructed   like   an  eagle's  nest,  upon  the   side   of  a 
mountain,  was  the  citadel  where  a  small  portion  that  was  left  established  it- 
self, and  where  the  race  has  continued,  without  any  mixture  with  strangers, 
to  the  present  day.     Others  took  up  their  dwelling  at  the  bottom  ol"  a  deep 
glen,  called  La  Combe,  a  rocky  abyss,  to  which  there  is  no  exit,  where   the 
horizon  is  so  bounded,  that  for  six  months   of  the  year,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
never  penetrate.     These  hamlets,  exposed   fo  avalanches,  and   the  falling  of 
rocks,  and  buried  under  snow  half  the  year,  consist  of  hovels,  of  which  some 
are  without  chimneys  and  glazed  windows,  and  others  have   nothing  but  a 
miserable  kitchen  and  a  stable,  which  is  seldom  cleaned  out  iHore  than  once 
a  year,  and  where  the  inhabitants  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  with 
their  cattle,  for  the  sake   of  the  warmth.     The  rocks,  by  which  they  are  en- 
closed, are  so  barren,  and  the  climate  is  so  severe,  that  there  is   no  knowing 
how  these  poor  Alpines,  with  all  their  simplicity  and  temperance,  contrive  to 
subsist.     Their  few  sterile  fields  hang  over  precipices,   and  arc  covered,  in 
places,  with  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  which  roll  every  year  from  the  cliffs 
above.     Some   seasons  even   rye  will  not  ripen  there.     The  pasturages  are, 
many  of  them,  inaccessible  to  cattle,  and   scarcely  safe   for  sheep.     Such 
wretched  soil  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  any  thing  more  than  what  will 
barely  sustain  life,  and   pay  the  taxes,  which,  owing  to  the  unfeeling  negli- 
gence of  the  inspectors,  are  too  often  levied  without  proper  consideration  for 
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the  unproductiveness  of  the  land.  The  clothing  of  these  poor  creatures  is 
made  of  coarse  wool,  which  they  dress  and  weave  themselves.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  is  unsifted  rye  ;  this  they  bake  into  cakes  in  the  autumn  so  as  to 
last  the  whole  year." 

Neff,  born  in  1798,  and  brought  up  in  a  village  near  Geneva 
by  his  widowed  mother,  gave  early  proofs  of  a  mind  cast  in  a 
peculiar  and  promising  mould.  His  mother  was  his  first  teach- 
er ;  and  from  the  village  pastor  he  received  some  instruction  in 
tiatin,  and  a  few  branches  of  science.  While  engaged  in  the 
service  of  a  florist-gardener,  he  published,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  trees  that  showed  the  bent,  acute- 
ness,  and  discrimination  of  his  mind.  In  1815  he  entered  the 
military  service  of  Geneva ;  but  after  remaining  in  the  service 
several  years,  and  being  promoted  to  ofiice,  he  was  thought  too 
religious  for  such  employment,  and  advised  to  quit  the  army, 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  After  many  internal 
struggles,  he  did  so,   and  was  received  as  a  probationer  in 

■  isiy. 

"  There  is  a  practice  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Switzerland  and  France 
which  is  extremely  beneficial  to  candidates  for  ordination.  The  theological 
student,  after  having  passed  certain  examinations,  is  received  as  a  proposant 
into  the  conlidence  of  some  of  those  who  exercise  the  pastoral  ofRce,  and  is 
employed  as  a  lay-helper,  or  catechist  in  their  parishes.  This  custom  is  as 
old  as  the  Christian  Churcli,  it  was  the  usage  of  the  primitive  churches,  and 
cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  improvement  to  the  probationer.  He  is  acting 
tinder  the  eye  of  an  experienced  minister  ;  he  has  an  example  and  a  teacher 
before  him  to  regulate  his  actions  and  opinions  ;  he  is  trying  his  own  strenoth, 
and  feeling  his  way,  and  assuring  himself  of  his  preference  and  fitness  for 
the  sacred  work,  before  the  irrevocable  step  is  taken.  It  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
tire, if  he  finds  himself  in  any  degree  unequal  to  the  arduous  charge. 

"  These  probationers  are  not  permitted  to  put  their  hands  to  the  ark,  and 
to  perfor.n  services  which  are  strictly  sacerdotal,  but  they  instruct  tiie  young, 
and  visit  the  sick,  and  even  preach  from  the  pulpit,  at  tiie  discretion  of  the 
pastor,  in  wliose  palish  they  are  thus  making  their  advance  towards  the  min- 
istry." 

His  probationary  laliors  NefT  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of 
Geneva,  and  continued  them  for  two  years  in  the  cantons  of 
Neufchatel,  Berne,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Thence  he  went 
to  Grenoble  and  Mens  in  France,  where  he  labored  four  years 
or  more  with  great  success  as  a  catechist,  or  assistant  to  the 
regular  pastor ;  when,  finding  difliculties  in  the  way  of  his  be- 
ing licensed  in  France  or  Geneva  to  preach,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  1823,  and  received  licensure  from  nn 
association  of  dissenting  ministers  in  London.  On  his  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  recent  labors,  he  was  met  with  very  strong 
demonstrations  of  attachment  from  his  late  catechumens. 

"  The  reception  which  the  Protestants  of  Mens  gave  to  tlieir  former  cate- 
chist, on  his  re-appearing  among  them,  would  have  been  felt  like  a  triumphal 
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entrance  to  any  but  a  person  of  his  gentle  and  unassuming  spirit.  They  left 
tiieir  shops  and  their  husbandry  work  to  meet  him.  They  crowded  round 
him,  some  iialf  stifled  him  in  their  embraces,  others  kissed  his  liand,  others 
wept  with  joy,  and  all  signified  the  sincerity  of  their  affection  and  respect. 
When  he  called  upon  his  acquaintances  in  the  villages,  similar  testimonies 
of  veneration  were  displayed. 

"  At  St.  Jean  d'Heran  he  was  obliged  to  repress  the  outbursting  of  delight 
with  which  he  was  welcomed.  His  approach  had  been  announced  by  some- 
body who  ran  before  to  give  the  joyful  intelligence,  "  he  is  coming,"  and  on 
drawing  near  the  village,  he  saw  the  bottom  of  the  little  hill,  on  which  it 
stands,  full  of  people,  who  were  waiting  to  greet  him.  With  his  usual  pru- 
dence and  good  sense,  he  foresaw  that  an  unfavorable  construction  might  be 
put  upon  these  public  indications  of  esteem,  and  he  begged  one  of  his  friends 
to  go  forward,  and  to  request  that  the  honest  villagers  would  return  to  their 
houses,  where  he  would  visit  them  successively,  and  receive  their  cordial  as- 
surances of  affection.  For  eight  daj^s,  previously  to  his  arrival,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Jean  d'lleran  had  been  anxiously  expecting  him,  and  its  popula- 
tion had  turned  out  more  than  once  to  hail  his  approach." 

His  mode  of  treating  liis  cutechumeiis  may  be  conceived  of 
from  the  following  sketch,  selected  from  many  of  a  similar  kind 
in  his  journal. 

"  '  You  will,  perhaps,  icmember,'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
'  that  in  the  notice  of  my  first  lecture  at  Mens,  I  spoke  of  a  daughter  of  my 
host,  named  Emily,  one  of  my  catechumens,  as  being  very  intelligent,  but  at 
the  sanae  till'?  extremely  devoted  to  th.e  pleasures  of  the.  world.  She  used 
to  be  at  every  frivolous  amusement.  Upon  one  occasion,  having  understood 
that  she  meant  to  perform  a  part  in  a  comedy,  I  signified  my  displeasure  so 
plainly,  that  she  gave  up  her  design ;  but  I  perceived  that  it  was  sorely 
against  her  real  inclination.  While  she  regularly  attended  all  our  pri- 
vate and  public  services,  and  particularly  our  evening  meetings,  her  whole 
heart  was  with  the  world.  Her  lips  only  gave  confession  of  the  truth. 
Thino-s  were  in  this  state  with  her  when  she  heard  my  sermon  on  Good  Fri- 
day. '^She  was  struck  by  these  words,  which  I  repeated  more  than  once  : — 
'  Go  to  Golgotha,  and  there  you  v.'ill  see  how  odious  sin  is  to  God  !'  For  the 
first  time  slfe  understood,  in  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  the  terrible  demands 
of  the  holy  law  of  God.  In  the  bitterness  and  anguish  of  her  soul  she  shed 
many  tears  during  the  service,  and  her  heart  was  on  fire  when  she  left  the 
church.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  her  uneasiness  increased,  though  she 
did  all  she  coukfto  give  another  turn  to  her  thoughts.  She  cursed  the  hour 
when  she  had  asked  God  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  her  heart.  She  contin- 
ued in  this  state  without  disclosing  her  feelings  to  any  body  till  the  Tuesday 
morning  afterwards.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavored  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her.  She  avoided  me.  Her  parents  and  fi lends  tortured 
themselves'^to  divine  the  cause  of  her  disquietude  At  last,  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  I  made  her  search  for  some  passages  in  my  Testament,  and  in  turn- 
ing ovcT  the  leaves  she  found  the  text  on  which  I  had  preached.  Matt.  v.  20. 
'  It  is  too  true,'  said  she,  '  that  our  righteousness  does  not  surpass  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  :  it  is  even  less  than  theirs.' 

"  '  And  St.  Paul  says,'  I  rejoined,  '  that  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  by  the 
works  of  the_law.' 

"  Upon  this  she  made  many  objections  to  the  doctrine,  not  being  able  to 
understand  how  we  are  excited  to  good  works  by  it. 

"  I  then  read  her  the  passage  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  I  remind- 
ed her  of  the  example  of  true  Christians  who  are  rich  in  good  works,  al- 
though they  do  not  attribute  any  merit  to  them.  I  explained  to  her  the 
motives  of  love  and  gratitude,  which  incline  them  to  obedience,  and  to  a 
renouncement  of  the  world. 
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*' '  Do  you  think,'  added  I, '  that  they,  who  have  such  sentiments  as  these, 
«an  find  any  pleasure  in  the  things  of  tlie  world?' 

"'No,' said  she, 'but  I  do.' 

"  I  then  endeavored  to  make  her  perceive  how  the  consideration  of  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  make  us  serious. 

"  '  It  does  not  make  me  serious  !'  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears. 

" '  I  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  disposition  in  which  I  now  find  you,  for 
those  who  weep  shall  be  comforted.  Be  of  good  cheer,  there  is  a  Comforter. 
He,  whom  Jesus  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples,  will  be  sent  to  you  also.' 

"  '  His  disciples  did  his  will,  but  as  for  me,  I  do  it  not,  and  I  have  never 
done  it.' 

"  '  His  disciples  did  not  only  do  his  will,  they  believed.' 

"  '  Yes,  and  1  do  not  believe.' 

"  '  They  did  not  believe  as  much  as  they  ought,  for  Jesus  reproached  them 
with  not  having  faith  as  big  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  But  they  did  as  you 
ought  to  do  :  they  asked  the  Lord  to  increase  their  faith.' 

"  '  But  they,  at  tiiat  time,  had  a  little,  and  I  have  none  at  all.' 

"  Here  her  tears  burst  forth  again,  and  all  that  I  said  appeared  to  have  no 
effect  upon  her.  She  continued  all  day  in  such  a  melancholy  mood  as  to 
alarm  her  parents.  She  could  scarcely  utter  a  word  ;  she  avoided  company, 
and  ate  scarcely  any  thing. 

"  The  next  morning  she  told  me  that  she  was  in  the  same  frame  of  mind, 
and  w-hen  I  urged  he? to  tell  me  what  it  was  which  so  afflicted  her,  she  ex- 
claimed, sobbinjT,  '  I  am  too  proud,  I  never  can  be  saved.'  I  assured  her  that 
I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  she  had  attained  this  knowledge  of  her  own  heart, 
and  then  I  opened  before  her  all  the  treasures  of  tlie  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  But  she  persevered  in  objecting  the  excess  of  her  pride  and  vanity. 
She  could  not  believe  in  the  glad  tidings,  she  could  not  believe  that  her 
prayers  would  be  heard. 

"  '  Poor  Emily,  you  are  very  unhappy  at  present,  but  your  sadness  shall  be 
turned  into  joy.     The  Lord  will  comfort  you.' 

"  '  But  if  I  should  die  in  this  condition  ?' 

"  '  Be  not  afraid-;  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  that  God  does- 
not  light  the  candle  and  take  the  broom,  to  leave  a  piece  of  silver  in  the  dust. 
He  will   finish   the  work  which   he   has  begun  in  you.     He  will  call  you  to 
himself,  after  he  has  purified  you.' 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavored  to  console  her  by  such  discourse  as  this  ; 
I  could  not  succeed,  and  I  left  her  with  these  words : — '  My  dear  Emily,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  to  quit  you  at  this  moment,  but  I  leave  you  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  who  v\^ill  comfort  you  better  than  I  can.  Go  to  him  with 
perfect  confidence.  I  recommend  you  to  acquaint  your  mother  with  the 
cause  of  your  distress,  in  order  to  remove  any  unpleasant  suspicion.'  1  then 
parted  with  her,  and  went  to  La  Mure,  where  I  preached  at  one  o'clock,  and 
in  the  evening  I  slept  at  La  Baume,  near  the  Drac,  where  I  held  a  numerous 
meeting  in  the  house  of  the  mayor  of  the  commune.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
this  little  village  are  protcstants';  and  not  one  of  them  staid  at  home,  even 
mothers  attended  with  children  at  the  breast,  for  in  the  memory  of  man, 
there  had  never  been  any  preaching  performed  in  this  place,  which  is  very 
remote  from  any  road,  and  has  no  church  near  it.  The  next  morning  I  set 
out  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  mayor  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  Drac,  and 
I  ascended  the  mountain  towards  St.  Jean  d'Heran,  to  visit  a  sick  person. 
He  was  a  wicked  old  man,  who  had  all  his  life  boasted  of  his  irreligion,  but 
the  fear  of  death  had  softened  him.  I  found  him  in  full  possession  of  his  in- 
tellect, although  he  was  very  near  his  end.  I  read  to  him,  and  I  explained 
to  him  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  and  dwelt  upon  those  who 
were  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  listened,  and  then  made  some  objec- 
tions. He  did  not  appear  to  be  persuaded.  I  prayed  with  him,  and  then  took 
myi leave,  after  having  addressed  him  with  great  earnestness,  and  I  hope  with 
affection.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Lord,  who  came  five  or  six  hours  af- 
terwards, found  him  clothed  with  the  white  garment,  or  naked.  I  also  visit- 
ed another  sick  person,  whom  I  found  much  better  disposed,  and  then  re- 
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turned  to  Mens,  to  receive  my  catechumens.  In  the  course  of  my  excursion 
I  did  not  forget  Emily.  At  one  time  I  felt  rejoiced,  and  blessed  God  for  his 
dispensation  of  mercy  to  her.  At  another  time  I  was  afraid  lest  this  sudden 
awakening  should  produce  bad  effects,  especially  if  her  anguish  of  mind 
should  continue,  and  affect  her  health,  which  is  but  feeble  even  now. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  I  arrived  at  home,  fearing  to  find  Emily 
in  her  bed,  and  her  parents  miserable,  but  I  found  her  full  of  joy.  '  Oh  how 
happy  I  am,'  she  exclaimed,  the  moment  she  saw  me.  '  You  have  not  left 
me  in  the  hands  of  a  severe  judge.  How  gracious  the  Lord  has  been  !  Oh  ! 
he  is  rightly  called  the  Saviour  : — but  what  agony  !  what  sufierings  !  Oh  ! 
what  he  must  have  suffered  !  He  who  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness  even  to 
the  dregs.  Now  I  understand  what  he  meant  to  say,  when  he  exclaimed, 
'  My  soul  is  full  of  heaviness,  even  unto  death.'  I  should  never  have  done, 
if  I  were  to  endeavor  to  transcribe  all  the  expressions  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration, which  poured  from  her  mouth :  from  that  mouth,  which  heretofore 
had  been  full  of  the  attractions  of  the  world.  Not  only  was  her  language 
new,  but  her  air  and  aspect  were  changed.  The  vain  and  self-important  de- 
portment had  now  given  way  to  modesty  and  sweetness.  It  was  no  longer 
the  same  Emily.  My  first  movement  was  naturally  to  bless  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  the  Saviour  of  sinners." 

The  people  at  Mens  were  cxtrei«ely  desii-oiis  of  letaining 
Nefl'as  their  pastor ;  but  Providence,  designing  him  for  a  wider 
and  more  difficult  sphere  of  ujcfuhiess,  threw  obstacles  in  his 
way;  and,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  he  entered  the 
field  of  his  labors  as  Pastor  of  the  High  Alps.  His  parish  ex- 
tended in  one  direction  more  than  eighty  miles,  and  in  another 
nearly  sixty.  Over  this  wide  extent  was  his  flock  scattered 
among  the  cliiTs,  and  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the  High  Alps  ; 
and,  tliough  provided  with  a  parsonage  for  his  residence,  he 
vras  continually  passing,  summer  and  winter,  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  and  spent  nearly  all  liis  time  in  the  humble  and  dirty 
abodes  of  his  p3ople. 

"  We  find  him,  not  only  preaching,  and  performing  public  service,  in  eve- 
ry village  between  Dormilleuse  and  the  frontier  Alps,  where  there  v/as  a 
church,"  but  gathering  the  young  people  about  him,  classing  them,  and  in- 
structing them  in  thelfirst  elements  of  Christianity ;  making  lists  of  those 
who  had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  preparing  them  for  that 
solemn  ordinance  ;  visiting  from  house  to  house  ;  putting  families  in  a  train 
to  pursue  devotional  exercises  by  themselves ;  inspiring  them  with  the  love 
of  pious  conversation  and  reading ;  and  performing  all  those  fittle  offices  of 
kind  attention,  and  pastoral  duty,  which  have  the  sure  effect  of  endearing  a 
])arocliial  clergyman  to  his  flock,  by  proving  that  he  takes  a  real  and  affec- 
tionate concern  in  all  that  interests  them." 

Nefl'  had  every  thing  to  do  for  his  poor  Alpines  ;  and  we 
shall  here  give  some  curious  instances  of  his  caie  for  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock. 

<'  His  first  attempt  was  to  impart  an  idea  of  domestic  convenience.  Chim- 
neys and  wmdows  to  their  hovels  were  luxuries  to  which  few  of  them  had 
aspired,  till  he  showed  them  how  easy  it  was  to  make  a  passage  for  the  smoke, 
and  admittance  for  the  light  and  air.  He  next  convinced  them  that  warmth 
mifht  be  obtained  more  healthily,  than  by  pigging  together  for  six     r  seven 
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months  in  stables,  from  which  the  muck  of  the  cattle  was  removed  but  once 
during  the  year.  For  their  coarse  and  unwholesome  food,  he  had,  indeed, 
no  substitute;  because  the  sterility  of  the  soil  would  produce  no  other;  but 
he  pointed  out  a  mode  of  tillage,  by  which  they  increased  the  quantity;  and 
in  cases  of  illness,  where  they  had  no  conception  of  applying  the  simplest 
remedies,  he  pointed  out  the  comfort  which  a  sick  person  may  derive  from 
light  and  warm  soups  and  ptisans,  and  other  soothing  assistance.  So  ignorant 
were  they  of  what  was  hurtful  or  beneficial  in  acute  disorders,  that  wine  and 
brandy  were  not  unusual  prescriptions  in  the  height  of  a  raging  fever. 

"  Strange  enough,  and  still  more  characteristic  of  savage  life,  the  women, 
till  Neff  taught  the  men  better  manners,  were  treated  with  so  much  disregard, 
that  they  never  sat  at  table  with  their  husbands  or  brothers,  but  stood  behind 
them,  and  received  morsels  from  their  hands  with  obeisance  and  profound 
reverence." 

"  From  the  first  he  made  it  his  study  to  conciliate  the  affections  and  confi- 
dence of  the  peasants,  by  employing  all  his  attainments  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  by  showing  them  that  there  were  many  things,  in  wliich  his  gen- 
eral knowledge  might  be  rendered  serviceable  to  them.  He  not  only  did  not 
hesitate,  but  he  sought  occasions,  to  put  his  hand  to  the  tool  of  the  mechanic 
and  artisan,  and  to  the  husbandman's  implement,  and  thus  to  diiU  the  peas- 
antry into  better  management,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  best  mode  of  ad- 
ding to  their  stock  of  conveniences  and  comfort.  We  have  already  seen  him 
working  with  the  masons  and  carpenters,  to  give  the  last  air  of  architectural 
beauty  to  the  new  church  of  Violins,  and  now  I  will  exhibit  him  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  agriculturist,  introducing  an  improved  method  of  irrigation,  and 
a  system  of  sowing  and  planting,  which  doubled  the  quantity  of  production. 
"  One  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  valley  of  Fressinicre,  is  the  breed- 
ing and  pasturage  of  cattle.  But  the  winter  is  so  long,  and  the  tracts  of  land 
capable  of  producing  fodder  are  so  scantv,  that  every  blade  of  grass  that  can 
be  raised,  and  made  into  hay,  is  a  very  treasure.  A  dry  summer  often  left 
them  unprovided  with  hay,  and  compelled  the  poor  creatures  to  part  with 
their  stock  at  an  inadequate  price.  Neffs  eye  perceived  that  a  direction 
might  be  given  to  the  streams  in  one  part,  which  would  improve  the  ground 
in  anotlier,  and  furnish  the  proprietors  with  constant  means  of  keeping  the 
grass  fresh  and  moist.  But  he  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  explaininir  the 
simplest  principles  of  hydraulics,  and  in  persuading  his  ignorant  listeners 
that  the  water  might  be  made  to  rise  and  fall,  and  might  be  dammed  up  and 
distributed,  accordingly  as  it  might  be  required  for  use.  The  imaginary  ex- 
pense stared  them  in  the  face  like  certain  ruin;  and  the  labor  appalled  them, 
as  being  perfectly  insuperable.  When  their  pastor  first  advised  them  to  con- 
struct the  canals  necessary  for  the  purpose,  they  absolutely  refused  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  they  were  equal]  v  deaf  to 
temporal  and  spiritual  counsel.  Pointing  to  the  rusliing  waters,  which  were 
capable  of  being  diverted  from  their  course  to  the  parched  and  sterile  soil, 
which  he  wished  to  see  improved,  he  exclaimed,  'You  make  as  little  use  of 
those  ample  streams,  as  you  do  of  the  water  of  life.  God  has  vouchsafed  to' 
offer  you  both  in  abundance,  but  your  pastures,  like  your  hearts,  are  lan- 
guishing with  drought !' 

"  In  tlie  spring  of  1825,  there  had  been  so  little  snow, -that  there  was  every 
appearance  of  the  soil  yielding  even  less  than  its  usual  scanty  increase  ;  its 
wonted  supply  of  moisture  had  failed.  Neff  took  advantage  "of  the  state  of 
the  season,  and  once  more  pressed  them  to  adopt  his  mode  of  irrigation.  But 
still  the  reluctance  and  the  excuses  were  the  same.  If  the  canals  and  aque- 
ducts were  made,  they  would  soon  get  out  of  order :  if  one  proprietor  adopt- 
ed them,  another  would  not :  the  next  neighbor  would  not  permit  them  to 
cross  his  land,  and  one  opponent  of  the  measure  might  stop  the  whole  pro- 
<'eeding  :  but  if  all  should  agree,  and  the  work  were  to  be  brouorht  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  an  avalanche,  or  a  crumbling  mass  of  granite  would  soon  crush 
or  interrupt  the  constructions,  and  reduce  them  to  their  old  condition.  In 
vain  did  the  pastor  endeavor  to  convince  them  of  the  weakness  of  these  ar- 
guments, particularly  of  the  last :  they  might  as  well  refuse  to  plant  and  sow. 
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or  to  build  houses,  for  nothing  was  safe  from  avalanches.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  prevail,  when  he  addressed  them  in  a  body,  he  took  them  separate- 
ly, and  asked,  •  Will  you  consent  if  your  neighbor  will  ?  Will  you  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  work,  if  the  occupiers  of  the  next  property  will  join  you?' 
They  were  ashamed  to  refuse,  when  they  were  thus  personally  appealed  to, 
and  an  unwilling  acquiescence  was  thus  gradually  obtained.  But  then 
■arose  another  and  more  formidable  objection.  '  Suppose  the  aqueducts  are 
completed,  and  the  water  flows,  will  the  distribution  be  equal .?  Will  not  my 
neighbor  get  more  of  the  water  than  I  shall  ?  How  do  I  know  that  he  will 
not  exhaust  the  supply,  before  my  land  has  had  a  drop  ?"  Neff  was  too  ready 
at  expedients  to  be  easily  foiled.  He  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
mittee, and  an  arbiter,  to  determine  what  share  of  the  public  benefit  each  oc- 
cupier should  enjoy,  and  how  long,  and  on  what  days,  and  at  what  hours, 
the  stream  should  be  permitted  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  different  sections 
and  branches  of  its  courses. 

'■•  At  length  all  preliminaries  were  settled,  and  the  work  was  to  be  done. 
The  line  was  marked  out,  and  the  proprietors  consented  that  the  main  chan- 
nel should  cross  and  recross  their  lands  accordingly  as  it  should  be  required. 
But  again  there  was  some  demur.  The  people  would  only  labor  at  that  part 
of  the  construction  which  was  to  irrigate  their  own  ground.  '  Be  it  so,'  said 
Neff,  '  only  let  us  make  a  beginning.'  He  saw  that  he  could  easily  bring 
them  to  good  humor  and  compliance,  if  he  could  only  once  set  them  on. 
Every  thing  having  been  arranged,  the  working  party,  consisting  of  forty, 
met  at  day-break,  and,  with  their  pastor  at  their  head,  proceeded  to  examine 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  rendered 
in  some  degree  available  to  their  purpose,  if  they  could  so  far  make  out  its 
line  as  to  follow  its  direction.  Some  few  traces  were  discernible,  but  the 
sight  of  them  seemed  to  dishearten  rather  than  encourage  the  conscripts. 

'• '  We  shall  be  three  days,'  said  one,  '  before  we  can  complete  this  part  of 
our  work  !' 

'■' '  It  will  take  us  not  less  than  six,'  said  another,  '  ten,'  said  a  third, 

'• '  Not  quite  so  many,'  said  the  .pastor,  mildly,  and  with  his  benevolent 
smile. 

"  NefF  divided  his  troop  into  little  detachments,  of  five  or  six,  with  a  com- 
mander at  the  liead  of  each,  and  taking  u])on  himself  the  direction  in  chief, 
he  allotted  a  distinct  proportion  of  tlie  v/ork  to  each.  Presently  all  were 
busy,  some  digging  and  excavating,  others  clearing  away ;  the  pastor  him- 
self was  at  one  time  plying  his  pickaxe,  and  another  time  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  superintending  the  progress  of  others.  At  ten  o'clock  the  party 
expressed  a  desire  to  discontinue  tlieir  labor  and  go  home  to  their  breakfast. 
But  this  would  not  do  for  their  chief.  He  foresaw  that  there  would  be  strag- 
glers, and  perhaps  deserters,  if  they  should  once  lose  sight  of  each  other  : 
therefore,  still  setting  them  the  example,  he  sent  for  his  dwn  breakfast,  con- 
tinued at  his  work,  and  persuaded  the  rest  to  do  the  same. 

"  It  was  a  toilsome  undertaking.  In  some  places  they  had  to  elevate  the 
floor  of  the  main  channel  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  in  others  to  lower  it 
as  much.  In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  labor,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the 
construction  across  the  rocky  beds  of  three  or  four  torrents,  and  often  when 
the  work  appeared  to  be  effectually  done,  Neff' detected  a  default  in  the  level, 
or  in  the  inclination  of  the  vi'alcr  course,  which  obliged  him  to  insist  upon 
their  going  over  it  again.  At  lour  o'clock  the  volunteers  were  rewarded  by 
seeing  the  first  fruits  of  their  labors:  one  line  of  aqueduct  was  completed  ; 
the  dam  was  rai.sed,  and  the  water  rushed  into  the  nearest  meadow  amidst 
the  joj^ful  sliouts  of  workmen  and  spectators.  The  next  day  some  cross  cuts 
were  made,  and  proprietors,  who  were  sup])osed  to  be  secretly  hostile  and 
incredulous,  saw  the  works  carried  over  their  ground  without  offering  any 
opposition  to  the  measure,  for  who  could  indulge  his  obstinate  or  dogged  hu- 
mor, when  the  benevolent  stranger,  the  warm-hearted  minister,  was  toiling- 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  achieve  a  public  good,  which  never  could  be  of 
the  least  advantage  to  himself.''  It  was  the  good  shepherd,  not  taking  the 
fleece,  but  exhausting  his  own  strength,  and  wearing  himself  out  for  the 
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sheep.  On  the  third,  and  on  the  following  days,  small  transverse  lines  were 
formed,  and  a  long  channel  was  made  across  the  face  of  the  mountain,  to 
supply  three  village  fountains  with  water.  This  last  was  a  very  formidable 
enterprise.  It  was  necessary  to  undermine  the  rock,  to  blast  it,  and  to  con- 
struct a  passage  for  the  stream  in  granite  of  the  very  hardest  kind.  '•  I  had 
never  done  any  thing  like  it  before,'  is  the  pastor's  note  upon  this  achieve- 
ment, '  but  it  was  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  scientific  confidence,  and  to 
give  my  orders  like  an  experienced  engineer.' 

"  The  work  was  brought  to  a  most  prosperous  issue,  and  the  pastor  was 
thenceforward  a  sovereign,  who  reigned  so  triumphantly  and  absolutely,  that 
his  word  was  law." 

The  life  of  Neff  is  full  of  interesting  and  instmciive  anec- 
dotes from  which  we  extract  only  that  of  the  young  siiepherd- 
ess  Mariette. 

"  One  day  Neff  met,  at  Palons,  a  little  shepherdess,  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  whose  air  and  language  struck  him  with  surprise.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries  about  her,  he  was  told  that  her  name  was  Mariette  Guyon, 
and  that  she  lived  in  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Punayer  with  her  grandfather 
axid  grandmother,  who  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  that  she  had  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  they 
could  not  attribute  this  desire  merely  to  human  influence,  and  to  the  persua- 
sions of  Protestant  acquaintances,  for  she  was  not  permitted  to  associate 
with  Protestants.  He  asked  the  child  if  she  could  read  .'  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  said,  "  Oh  !  if  they  would  only  let  me  come  here  to  the  Sunday- 
gghoolj  I  should  soon  learn,  but  they  tell  me  that  I  already  know  too 
much."  Tlie  pastor's  interest  was  further  excited,  by  learning  that  what 
little  she  knew  of  the  difference  between  the  religion  of  the  two  churches 
was  picked  up  by  accident,  and  by  stealthy  conversations  with  the  converts 
of  the  neighborhood. 

"  After  this  short  interview  with  the  poor  giri,  he  remained  some  time 
without  hearing  any  thing  more  of  her.  In  the  interval,  she  was  deprived 
of  all  regular  means  of  improvement,  but  her  zeal  made  her  find  out  a  very 
ingenious  expedient.  She  often  kept  her  flock  near  a  very  rocky  path  which 
descended  to  the  valley  of  Fressiniere,  and  when  she  saw  a  peasant  pass,  she 
would  accost  him  in  her  patois,  and  ask,  "  Where  do  you  come  from  .''"  If 
he  named  a  Cathohc  village,  she  said  no  more,  and  let  him  pass  on.  If  he 
came  from  a  Protestant  hamlet,  she  approached  him,  and  put  questions  to 
him,  and  if  he  displayed  any  zeal,  and  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  she  would 
keep  him  as  long  as  he  would  good-naturedly  remain,  and  treasure  up  all 
that  she  heard  from  his  lips.  At  other  times  she  would  make  friends  with 
Protestant  children,  who  were  watching  their  sheep  or  goats  near  her,  and 
would  beg  them  to  bring  their  Testaments,  and  read  and  translate  to 
her.  Tills  went  on  until  she  saw  that  she  was  watched  by  some  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  was  obliged  to  be  more  cautious.  During  the  long  and 
rigorous  winter,  which  followed  after  Neff  first  saw  her,  the  mountains  were 
buried  in  snow,  and  the  people  could  not  go  out  of  their  villages,  therefore 
Mariette  had  no  intercourse  with  those  whose  conversation  she  so  much  de- 
sired to  cultivate.  Notwithstanding,  her  faith  was  strengthened  and  her 
mind  enlightened,  and  on  the  return  of  spring  she  positively  refused  to  go 
to  mass.  In  vain  did  they  attempt  to  force  her  by  ill-usage.  Her  father 
was  then  appealed  to,  and  first  tried  rigorous  means,  and  then  persuasion,  to 
engage  her  to  declare  from  whence  she  obtained  what  he  called  "  these  new 
ideas."  She  persisted  in  declaring  that  God  alone  had  first  put  these  things 
in  her  heart,  and  expressed  herself  with  so  much  meekness  and  solemnity,  in 
explanation  of  the  motives  by  which  she  was  actuated,  that  her  father  felt 
constrained  to  say  to  those  who  urged  him  to  exert  his  authority.  "  Who  am 
I,  to  oppose  myself  to  God.'"     But  he  left  her  still  under  the  care  of  her 
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grandfather  and  grandmother,  who  continued  to  ill-treat  her,  although  with- 
out success. 

"  The  pastor  shall  now  tell  the  continuation  of  the  story  himself.  "  Some 
time  after  I  had  learnt  all  these  particulars,  I  was  going  to  Palons,  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  man,  and  Madeleine  Pellegrine,  a  most  humble  and  zealous 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whilst  stopping  near  the  bridge  and  cascade  of 
Rimasse,  which  precipitates  itself  into  a  deep  abyss,  vve  saw  a  flock  of  lambs, 
which  appeared  to  be  hastily  driven  towards  us  by  a  young  shepherdess.  It 
was  Mariette,  who  had  recognised  us  from  a  distance,  and  who  ran  up  to  us 
breathless  with  joy.  She  expressed  in  language  wliich  it  is  impossible  to 
describe,  how  happy  she  was  at  meeting  me.  I  requested  Madeleine  to 
watch  the  flock  while  J  conversed  with  Maiiette.  She  thanked  me  with 
affectionate  earnestness  for  the  visit  I  had  made  to  her  father  in  her  behalf 
She  spoke  of  what  she  had  suffered  for  tlie  Gospel,  in  a  manner  so  Christian 
and  so  touching,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears,  knowing  that  the  poor 
child  did  not  know  even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  •  It  is  this,'  she  said, 
^  that  gives  me  pain  ;  the  evil  spirit  tempts  me,  by  insinuating  that  I  resist 
rn  vain,  and  that  I  am  too  young  and  feeble  to  persevere  :  but  when  I  suffer 
most,  then  the  good  God  supports  me,  and  I  fear  nothing.  They  want  me 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  they  wish  to  drag  me  to  mass,  and  because  I 
refuse,  they  beat  me  ;  and  when  they  have  beaten  me  for  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  see  that  I  do  not  cry,  but  rejoice  in  his  name,  then  they  become 
furious,  and  beat  me  still  more;  but  were  they  to  kill  me,  I  would  not  cry, 
since  the  good  God  strengthens  me.'  She  uttered  many  things  equally  af- 
fecting. When  she  left  me,  she  went  to  join  another  young  shepherdess,  a 
Protestant,  with  whom  she  oftentimes  kept  her  flock,  and  who  attended  Sun- 
day-school for  both  of  them,  for  she  repeated  to  Mariette  verses  from  the 
Psalms,  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  which  she  had  learnt  there. 
A  short  time  afterwards  I  held  a  reunion  near  Punayer,  which  Mariette  at- 
tended ;  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  present  at  Protestant  worship. 
She  blessed  God,  who  had  inspired  her  with  the  courage  to  do  so,  and  ap- 
peared niGst  attentive  to  the  serujon  and  the  prayers,  which  were  in  French, 
though  most  probably  she  was  unable  to  comprehend  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  service,  not  understanding  any  language  but  the  mountain  j'utois. 
Not  daring  to  return  to  Puirayer,  after  this,  she  went  to  her  father,  and  con- 
fessed to  him  all  that  had  occurred  ;  he  received  her  kindly,  and  took  her» 
back  to  her  grandfither  and  grandmother,  and  strenuously  forbade  them  to 
ill-treat  her  for  her  religious  opinions.  This  was  something  gained,  but  not 
sufficient  for  her:  she  earnestly  entreated  him  to  allow  her  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic worship;  her  constant  prayer  during  tlie  week  was,  that  God  would  dis- 
pose her  father  to  grant  her  permission.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  the 
Sunday  following  we  had  the  joy  of  seeing  her  come  to  the  temple  at  Vio- 
lins, a  long  way  from  her  home.  She  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy,  and  a  poor  mair  of  Minsas,  who  had  married  an  aunt  of  her's, 
promised  to  take  her  to  his  own  house,  if  they  would  trust  her  with  him, 
during  the  winter,  and  that  he  would  teach  her  to  read,  and  instruct  her  more 
perfectly  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel." 

'•  ftlariettes  perseverance  triumphed  over  the  prejudices  of  her  family. 
She  was  permitted  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  attend  the  public  services  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  her  singular  histor}'  having  reached  the  ears  of 
some  friends  at  Mens,  they  begged  her  father  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
her,  and  her  education  was  conducted  under  auspices  which  gives  us  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  she  is  now  a  bright  ornament  of  the  community,  whose 
faith  she  thus  embraced  from  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  purity." 

Such  instances  must  have  cheered  the  devoted  pastor  amid 
his  toils  ;  and  the  cordiality  witli  which  he  was  every  where 
received,  is  a  simple,  but  striking  comment  on  his  character 
and  usefulness. 
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"  It  was  not  on  Sunday  only,  that  he  went  the  round  of  iiis  churches,  but 
he  was  ever  visiting  now  one  quarter,  and  then  another  ;  and  happy  did  they 
esteem  themselves  at  whose  table  he  sat  down,  and  under  whose  roof  lie 
lodged  for  the  night.  Wlien  his  arrival  was  expected  in  certain  hamlets, 
whose  rotation  to  be  visited  was  supposed  to  be  coming  round,  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  see  the  cottages  send  forth  their  inhabitants,  to  watch  the  coming  of 
the  beloved  minister.  "  Come,  take  your  dinner  with  us." — "  Let  me  pre- 
pare your  supper." — "  Permit  me  to  give  up  my  bed  to  you," — were  re-ech- 
oed from  many  a  voice,  and  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  repast  which 
denoted  a  feast-day,  yet  never  was  festival  observed  with  greater  rejoicing 
than  by  those,  whose  rye-bread  and  pottage  were  shared  by  the  pastor  Neff. 
Sometimes,  when  the  old  people  of  one  cabin  were  standing  at  their  doors, 
and  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  view  of  their  "  guide  to  heaven," 
the  youngsters  of  another  were  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  steal- 
ing a  prospect  which  would  afford  them  an  earlier  sight  of  him,  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  offering  the  first  invitation.  It  was  on  these  occa- 
sions, that  he  obtained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  people,  questioning  them 
about  such  of  their  domestic  concerns  as  he  might  be  supposed  to  take  an 
interest  in,  as  well  as  about  their  spiritual  condition,  and  finding  where  he 
could  be  useful  both  as  a  secular  adviser  and  a  religious  counsellor.  "  Could 
all  their  children  read  .^  Did  they  understand  what  they  read.'  Did  they 
offer  up  morning  and  evening  prayers  ?  Had  they  any  wants  that  he  could 
relieve  .'  Any  doubts  that  he  could  remove .'  Any  afflictions  wherein  he 
could  be  a  comforter  .-'" 

But  we  cannot  follow  the  Pastor  of  the  High  Alps  through 
his  whole  career.  It  was  short,  but  rich  in  its  fruits.  His  ex- 
cessive labors  soon  shattered  his  frame,  and  obliged  him  in 
1827  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  his  toils,  and  leave  his  beloved 
Alpines  to  see  them  no  more.  All  expedients  to  restore  his 
health  proved  unavailing  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1829,  he  died, 
in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten  by  his  Alpine  charge,  and  an  example  worthy 
to  be  studied  by  every  minister  and  disciple  of  Christ. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLERICAL    LIBRARIES. 

[We  know  not  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article  on  Clerical  libraries, 
but  feel  inclined  to  insert  it  as  affording  a  hint  for  consideration ;  and  we  see 
not  why  what  it  proposes  may  not  be  entitled  to  attention.  As  to  form  and 
manner,  the  plan,  as  here  presented,  is  not  of  course  to  be  considered  as  ma- 
tured. It  presents  the  thing  in  general  only,  leaving  it  for  each  district  in 
which  libraries  shall  be  established,  to  form  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  aa 
may  best  suit  convenience.     We  know  not  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  pro- 
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posed,  strictly  clerical,  has  been  attempted  ;  but  if  we  mistake  not,  a  similar 
library  for  purposes  of  general  knowledge,  was  commenced  a  few  years  since 
in  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  successful. 
We  do  not  see,  therefore,  why  the  plan  here  proposed  might  not  succeed  very 
well,  and  great  good  result  from  it.] 

The  establishment  of  hbraries  has  always  been  thought  conduc- 
ive to  learning  ;  but  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  plan  of 
them,  which  would  render  them  more  extensively  useful.  A  re- 
form has  of  late  been  commenced.  Libraries  have  been  establish- 
ed for  mechanics,  and  for  those  of  other  professions.  In  some  populous 
cities  they  have  been  open  to  all  the  public, — though  this  is  true  only 
of  Europe.  Such  is  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  all  the  advantages  of  learning  will  be  much  more  widely  dif- 
fused. Mmisters  are  an  important  part  of  the  community  in  a  lit- 
erary view ;  and  the  most  generous  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  education,  up  to  the  time  of  their  entering  on  the  active  duties 
of  their  office.  But  then,  however  desirous  they  may  be  to  pursue 
their  studies,  and  though  better  qualified  than  ever  to  make  a  good 
use  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  they  are  deprived  of  the  libraries  to 
which  they  once  had  access.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  libraries 
should  be  formed  in  central  towns  of  regions  containing  from  50,000  to 
100,000  inhabitants.  These  libraries  shall  contain  valuable,  ex- 
tensive, and  rare  theological  works,  including  the  whole  range  of 
the  appropriate  studies  of  ministers.  They  shall  be  formed  by  do- 
nations, and  by  the  payment  of  a  small  yearly  sum  by  those  who 
use  the  books.  The  books  may  be  taken  out  of  the  librar}^  to  the 
minister's  home,  to  be  kept  for  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  or 
longer,  as  his  studies  require,  and  the  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  state  of  the  library  will  allow.  I  will  now  offer  some  reasons 
in  favor  of  such  libraries. 

1.  Tlic  libraries  now  existing  do  not  meet  the  rvants  of  minis- 
ters. College  libraries  accommodate  only  the  students,  the  profes- 
sors, and  perhaps  the  ministers  of  the  place.  Small  libraries  in 
towns  do  not  in  any  way  supply  them  with  the  books  they  need ; 
and  the  more  extensive  libraries  of  populous  towns  are  a  very  im- 
perfect supply,  even  to  the  ministers  of  those  towns ;  and  they  are 
no  assistance  to  ministers  in  the  surrounding  country. 

2.  The  books  might,  without  incojivcnicnce,  be  frocurcd  from 
the  libraries.  Want  of  easy  access  to  a  central  library  would  be 
an  objection,  if  the  books  were  of  an  ephemeral  character,  and 
would  be  read  through  in  a  week,  or  could  not  be  kept  from  a 
librar/  longer.  But  here,  where  the  books  are  of  a  description  to 
be  retained  six  months  or  a  year,  the  objection  has  but  little 
weight. 

Books  groio  out  of  date.  Let  them  be  used  therefore.  Let  not 
the  moth  riot  on  the  precious  leaves,  which  might  pour  a  light 
richer  than  sunshine  upon  an  immortal  mind. 
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3.  Ministers  cannot  buy  books  lohcn  they  need  them.  I  have 
felt  a  pain  at  my  heart  in  loolcing  at  the  meager  collections  of 
some  beloved  brethren  in  the  ministry.  It  is  grievous  to  see  the 
inestimable  years  of  vigorous  manhood  spent  in  the  neglect  of  stu- 
dies that  elevate  the  mnid,  and  tit  the  minister  to  shine  in  his  little 
orbit  with  increasing  lustre.  The  minister  of  Christ  must  not 
suffer  such  evil  without  lamentation,  and  earnest  efforts  to  supply 
his  wants.  Among  other  things  he  sends  for,  let  him  remember 
"  especially  the  parchments." 

4.  It  is  economical  to  have  public  libraries.  One  public  libra- 
ry well  endowed,  would  supply  fifty  ministers,  and  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  fifty  libraries.  There  are  some  books  a  clergyman 
always  needs  on  his  shelves,  or  writing  desk ;  but  there  are  others, 
which  he  wants  perhaps  only  once  in  two  or  three  years,  when  he 
has  a  particular  subject  to  study.  A  public  library  would  be  as 
good  as  a  private  one  for  this  purpose.  It  would  be  economical 
on  another  account  also.  Many  books  cannot  always  be  purchas- 
ed ;  and  not  being  common  books,  in  ordinary  demand,  they  can- 
not be  easily  sold.  The  money  expended  upon  them  is  so  much 
money  sunk  in  a  minister's  property.  They  will  not  sell  for  one 
half,  perhaps  not  for  one  quarter  their  cost ;  and  when  they  are 
sold,  they  are  lost  to  the  community,  by  gettino-  into  hands  that 
can  make  no  use  of  them. 

5.  Public  clerical  libraries  toill  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Time  is  precious ;  and  the  moments  spent  by  students 
should  not  be  wasted  in  passing  over  ground  already  trodden  by 
others.  If  any  point  has  been  ascertained  by  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
mueller,  Gesenius,  Schleusner,  or  Wahl,  by  a  month,  or  a  3-ear's 
study,  it  is  a  waste  of  labor,  to  go  through  that  month,  or  year's 
study,  when  an  houi-'s  examination  of  what  these  authors  have 
written,  would  inform  me,  and  would  enable  me  to  make  further 
attainments.  Much  invaluable  time  is  lost  by  poor  books ;  and 
therefore  professional  men  should  have  access  to  extensive  collec- 
tions, that  in  the  least  possible  time,  they  may  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusions they  seek.  C.  C. 
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Some  ministers  of  the  Gospel  think  it  inexpedient  to  discuss  the 
claims  of  the  Sabbath  during  a  revival  of  religion.  In  a  time  of 
declension,  they  forget  it ;  and,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  is  descend- 
ing in  its  power,  they  avoid  the  subject,  through  fear  of  its  divert- 
ing the  minds  of  their  people  from  the  great  and  all-absorbing  con- 
cerns of  eternity. 
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1  respect  the  motives  of  such  ministers ;  but  are  they  not  aho- 
gether  wrong  in  their  judgment  1  Will  the  neglect,  or  timid 
avoidance  of  such  a  subject  as  that  of  the  Sabbath,  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  insure  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  religion  ?  Will  the  discussion  of  its  claims,  or  the  enforcement 
of  its  duties,  lead  men  to  forget  God,  and  their  own  souls  1  Will 
it  abate  the  Christian's  love  to  his  Saviour,  chill  the  fervor  of  his 
devotions,  or  quench  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  those 
who  are  perishing  in  sin  1  Will  it  banish  conviction  from  the 
awakened  sinner,  and  make  him  cease  from  his  anxious  inquiries 
after  the  one  thing  needful  ?  Will  it  tend  to  lull  the  careless  into 
still  deeper  slumbers,  and  sear  their  conscience  against  all  the  ap- 
plications of  divine  truth  ? 

I  might  answer  these  questions  by  relating  instances  in  which 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  the  means  of  hopefully  con- 
verting the  Sabbath-breaker  to  God,  and  even  of  commencing  re- 
vivals of  religion;  but  a  very  little  reflection  must  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  importance  of  urging  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  test 
of  character  g,nd  an  Instrmnent  of  conviction. 

The  grand  point  at  issue  between  impenitent  sinners  and  their 
Mak-er,  is,  whether  he  shall  reign  as  sovereign  over  all  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  it  is  not  material  what  truth  or  duty  is  employed  to 
show  them  how  unwilling  they  are  to  bow  in  filial  submission  to 
his  authority.  Men  are  convicted  of  sin,  however,  not  by  vague 
and  barren  generalities,  but  by  some  specific  charge  brought  home 
to  their  own  case  with  a  particularity  from  which  conscience  can- 
not escape.  What  extorted  from  Eavid  the  confessions  found  in 
the  fifty-first  Psalm?  The  memory  of  a  particular  transgression. 
What  made  Peter  weep  so  bitterly?  The  denial  of  his  Master;  and 
surely  that  alone  was  enough  to  fill  and  engross  his  whole  soul. 
How  came  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  be  pricked 
in  their  hearts  ? — By  a  shower  of  arrows  thrown  at  random  ?  No  ; 
but  by  the  specific,  tremendous  charge,  so  powerfully  enforced  upon 
their  consciences  by  Peter,  of  having  crucified  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory. 

Now  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  most  specific  and  efficacious 
tests  we  can  employ,  to  try  a  man's  loyalty  to  God.  Convict  him 
here,  and  you  prepare  the  way  for  thorough  conviction  respecting 
all  his  other  transgressions.  Settle  this  point  in  his  controversy 
with  God,  and  you  settle  the  whole  controversy  forever.  The 
Gordian  knot  is  cut  at  a  blow.  The  principle  of  rebellion  is  given 
up,  and  the  rebel  transformed  into  a  loyal  and  obedient  subject. 
The  great  fountain  of  godly  sorrow,  of  holy  obedience,  is  opened ; 
and  its  pure,  life-giving  waters  will  gush  forth,  and  flow  on  for- 
ever. 

Will  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  divert  the  minds  of  men 

.from  the  vitalities  of  religion? — The  Sabbath  not  connected  with 

the  cause  of  Christ !     It  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  its  safety ;  the 

main-spring  in  every  system  of  means  employed  for  the  salvation 
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of  mankind. — The  Sabbath  interfere  with  revivals !  Blot  out  the 
Sabbath,  and  not  another  revival  would  ever  visit  our  world. 
Spread  through  the  communitj  an  increased  attention  to  thia  sa- 
cred day,  and  you  promote,  in  the  same  degree,  the  prosperity  of 
pure  and  undeliled  religion.  It  is  the  great  channel  through 
which  God  has  been  pouring  upon  our  land  such,  copious  streams 
of  divine  intiuence ;  and,  unless  the  Sabbath  is  rescued  from  its 
growing  profanations,  these  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  will  ere  long  cease,  and  leave  us,  like  the  exiles  in 
Babj'lon,  to  hang  our  harps  on  the  willow,  and  mourn  over  those 
desolations  of  Zion,  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  general  neg- 
lect of  this  holy  day. — The  Sabbath  neutralize  the  influence  of 
divine  truth  on  the  sinner's  conscience  !  It  is  the  grand  medium 
through  which  the  Gospel  brings  its  truths,  and  motives,  and 
means  of  grace,  to  operate  on  his  mind.  It  applies  a  touch-stone 
to  his  heart.  It  holds  a  mirror  up  to  his  whole  character.  It  is  a 
burning  glass  that  collects  the  rays  of  divine  truth  into  a  point, 
and  pours  their  concentrated  light  and  heat  upon  his  conscience. 
— The  Sabbath  retard  the  Christian's  progress!  What  would  he 
do  without  a  Sabbath  ?  Would  he  grow  ia  grace  himself,  or  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  brethren,  or  do  much  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners  around  him,  or  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  world  ? — Does  the  Sabbath  furnish  no  test  of  the 
Christian's  character?  Enforce  its  high  authority;  urge  its  broad 
and  strict  demands ;  explain  its  holy  duties ;  reprove  its  multifari- 
ous violations ;  and  would  you  not  apply  a  searching  test  to  our 
churches  ?  Would  you  not  disturb  the  conscience  of  many  a  bap- 
tized Sabbath-breaker?  Thoroughly  reform  the  professed  disci- 
ples of  Christ  on  this  point ;  and  would  you  not  prepare  the  way 
for  such  a  general,  powerful,  and  lasting  revival  of  religion,  as  the 
world  has  never  yet  witnessed  1 

No  subject,  perhaps,  is  better  calculated  than  the  Sabbath  to 
elicit  the  latent  rebellion  of  the  human  heart  against  the  authority 
of  God.  Depravity  generally  attempts  either  to  reject  the  Bible 
as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  or  to  explain  away  its  offensive 
truths,  or  to  disregard  its  commands,  and  brave  the  wrath  of  Jeho- 
vah. We  may  observe  a  similar  development  and  progress  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath.  Many  try  hard  to  prove  it  a  human  in- 
stitution, binding  on  no  man's  conscience;  others  would  fain  con- 
sider it  a  mere  holiday  of  rest  and  recreation,  a  season  appropriated, 
by  a  God  of  spotless  purity,  to  sensual  indulgencies  ;  while  others, 
unable  to  deny  its  divine  origin  and  authority,  3'et  resist  its  claims, 
and  set  at  defiance  the  fearful  and  everlasting  sanctions  of  its  Al- 
mighty Lawgiver. 

Here  is  the  rebel  unmasked.  But  shall  we  connive  at  his  inge- 
nious evasions,  or  bold  resistance  of  divine  authority?  Shall  we 
not  rather  press  upon  him  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  test  of 
his  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  means  of  bringing  him  to 
a  just  sense  of  his  sins?     Is  his  conscience  seared  and  insensible? 
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No ;  his  efforts  at  evasion  and  resistance,  prove  him  conscious 
of  his  guilt,  and  aware  of  his  danger.  Can  his  conscience 
sleep  ?  What !  sleep  under  the  roll  of  those  thunders  which 
proclaimed  of  old  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  from  Sinai  quak- 
ing beneath  the  terrors  of  an  incumbent  God  1  Had  he  commit- 
ted theft,  or  murder,  every  week  of  his  life,  could  his  conscience 
sleep  1  But  the  Sabbath-breaker  is  as  truly  an  offender  against 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  as  if  he  had  every  week  imbrued  his 
hands  in  human  blood.  Is  his  conscience  then  asleep  ?  Alas  !  it 
cannot  always  sleep.  The  trumpet, of  the  last  day  will  wake  it  up, 
to  sleep  no  more  forever,  and  call  the  habitual  transgressor  of  the 
Fourth  Command  to  an  account  as  strict  as  that  of  the  sinner  who 
lias  disobeyed  any  other  precept  of  the  Bible. — Let  the  preacher 
then  urge  the  specific  charge  of  violating  God's  day  of  holy  rest ; 
and  will  he  not  be  likely  to  rouse  the  Sabbath-breaker's  conscience, 
and  impress  him  with  such  a  sense  of  his  guilt  as  may  lead  him, 
penitent  and  believing,  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world?" 

Here  is  the  particularity  which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should 
ever  use  in  order  to  convict  their  hearers.  Conviction  commences 
with  a  view  of  some  particular  sin  ;  and  the  preacher,  if  he  would 
awaken  remorse  in  my  bosom,  must  lay  come  sjiccijic  charge  at 
the  door  of  my  conscience.  Flis  abstract  dissertations  on  the  to- 
tality of  human  sinfulness,  I  cannot  apply  to  my  own  case  very 
easil_y,  if  at  all ;  but  let  him  charge  me  with  habitual  forgetfulness 
of  God,  with  utter  ingratitude  for  his  favors,  or  daily  neglect  of 
prayer ;  and  there  is  a  speciality  in  the  charge  that  brings  it  liome 
to  my  heart  with  concentrated  and  irresistible  power.  He  does  not 
leave  me  afloat  on  a  sea  of  generalities ;  he  chains  me  to  a  partic- 
ular thing,  and  forces  me,  whether  I  will  or  not,  to  make  a  person- 
al application.  He  does  not  merely  brandish  a  sword  with  its 
scabbard  on,  or  with  silk  wound  around  the  point.  No  ;  he  wields 
it  naked,  and  aims  his  blow  at  me  in  particular.  Such  a  preach- 
er, like  the  old  Romans,  puts  the  grappling-irons  upon  me,  and 
forces  my  heart  into  close  contact  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
So  Peter  preached ;  so  Paul  preached ;  so  our  Saviour  himself 
preached ;  and  he  that  would  "  turn  many  to  righteousness," 
must  "  go,  and  do  likewise."  Ramar, 
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RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


1.  Tlu.  Auto-hiography  of  Thomas  Shephe7-d,  the  celebrated  Minister  of  Cam- 
bridge,J\'.  E.  IVitk  additional  notices  uf  his  life  and  character.  By  Nehemiah 
Adams,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  connexion  with  the  Shepard  Society, 
Cambridge.     Boston  :  Peirce  &  Parker.     li<'S2.  pp.  129. 

Of  this  Uttle  work,  we  hope  soon  to  present  our  readers  with  a  review. 
Without  stopping-,  therefore,  to  notice  in  particular  its  contents,  we  shall  only 
say  in  general  here,  that  a  fairer  specimen  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims, has  rarely  if  ever  been  given  to  the  public,  since  the  days  in  which 
the  Pilgrims  lived  ;  and  every  lover  of  that  spirit,  not  to  say  every  lover  of 
antiquity,  whatever  he  may  be  in  other  respects,  will  find  a  rich  treat  in  the 
perusal  of  tliis  ancestral  relic. 


2.  ^^OV'/llxa  rS  T[-JSVlJ.arO?  ;  or,  the  Grace  and  Duty  of  being  Spi- 
ritual! tj  Aliiuhd,  declared  and  practicully  improved.  By  John  Owen,  D.  D- 
Abridged,  by  Ebenezer  Porter,  D  D.  President  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Andover.     Boston  :  Peirce  &  Parker.     1833.  pp.  211. 

This  work  has  always  been  valuable  in  its  original  dress,  but  will  be  found 
t5  be  doubly  so,  as  now  abridged  by  Dr.  Porter.  It  deserves  to  be  possessed, 
and  used  habitually  as  a  closet  manual,  by  every  one  who  would  entertain  a 
good  hope  through  grace,  or  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  No  one  can  read  it  and  not  feel  sifted  and  effectually  tried. 
We  hope  it  may  have  a  wide  and  rapid  circulation. 


3.  Researches  of  the  Rev.  E.  Smith  and  Rev.  H.  G.  0.  Dicight  in  Armenia, 
including  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  and  into  Georgia  and  Persia,  tcith  a 
visit  to  ttie  Kestorian  and  Chaldean  Christians  of  Oormiah  and  Salmas,  in  tico 
volumes.  By  Eli  Smith,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston  :  Crocker  &.  Brewster.  New  York  : 
Jonathan  Leavitt. 

The  publication  of  these  volumes,  affords  another  proof,  that  missionaries 
are  not,  as  some  enemies  of  missions  have  sometimes  represented,  uneducated, 
bigoted  enthusiasts,  but  enlightened,  enterprising,  liberal  philanthropists. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  are  not  the  first  missionaries  who  have  conferred 
a  favor  on  the  intelligent  reading  part  of  the  community,  by  adding  to  the 
general  stock  of  information  respecting  different  portions  of  the  human  fam- 
ily ;  but  none  perhaps  have  brought  to  view  a  portion  more  interesting,  or, 
in  this  country,  less  known.  On  this  account,  particularly,  most  readers  will 
find  mucii  in  these  researches  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  The  authorship 
devolved  on  Mr.  Smith,  but  in  other  respects,  both  may  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  the  work.  Great  attention  has  manifestly  been  paid  to  accuracy 
and  precision,  both  in  collecting  and  presenting  information,  and  the  reader 
may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  views  and  statements  with  which  he  is  pre- 
sented.    Th''  volumes  contain  between  300  and  400  pages  each,  in  large  du- 
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odecimo;  and  accompanying  them  is  a  Map  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith,  which 
presents  a  view  of  the  route  pursued  in  the  journey  and  the  principal  places 
visited. 


4.  The  Gospel  defended  against  Infidels.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Ilolliston, 
Mass.,  October  31,  ld32,  fit  the  Installation  of  the  liev.  Elijah  Demond.  By 
J.  H.  Fairchild,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  South 
Boston.     Boston:  Peirce  &  Parker.     1833.  pp.  31. 

The  text  on  which  this  sermon  is  founded  is  Philippians  i.  17 — "  I  am  set 
for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel."  And  the  preacher's  object,  as  he  announces 
it,  is,  "  to  prove  that  the  gospel  is,  in  fact,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  revelation 
from  God."  Understanding  by  gospel,  the  "  scriptures  at  large,"  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  the  position,  are  adduced  from  the  consideration  of  the 
purity  of  their  precepts — their  sublimity — their  harmony — and  the  doctrines 
and  facts  which  they  contain.  These  topics  comprise  the  body  of  the  dis- 
course, and  are  discussed  in  an  easy,  popular  manner.  Some  reflections  fol- 
low in  view  ol'  the  discussion  ;  and  to  the  whole  is  added  an  Address  by 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Ide  of  Medvvay,  in  which  are  inculcated  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  people — to  be  willing  that  their  minister  should  do  his  duty 
— to  attend  constantly  on  his  ministry — to  receive  the  gospel  which  he 
preaches — to  be  at  peace  among  themselves — not  to  demand  too  much  of 
theiraninister-^and  to  assist  and  encourage  him  in  his  work. — The  address  is 
full  of  weighty  remark  and  sound  practical  wisdom,  such  as  it  would  be  well 
if  every  Evangelical  religious  society  might  not  only  hear,  but  faithfully  le- 
gard  and  practise. 

Under  the  first  head  Mr.  Ide  observes : 

"  One  of  tlie  greatest  obstacles  to  a  minister's  usefulness  at  the  present 
day,  and  one  of  tlie^  greatest  trials,  which  he  is  called  to  endure,  is  an  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  his  people,  that  he  should  do  his  duty.  Though,  in 
their  professions  on  this  subject,  every  people  desire  a  man  of  independence 
and  fidelity  ;  yet  there  are  comparatively  few,  that  will  cheerfully  endure  a 
full  dcvelopemcnt  of  these  importiuit  traits  of  character.  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  people  to  say  they  desire  their  minister  to  be  independent  and  f'aithiul,  and 
anolhcr,  patiently  to  hear  him  "  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God."  The  very 
men,  wlio  will  say  all  this  in- general  "terms,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  tjiey 
have  occasion  to  speak  on  the  subject,  will  frequently  object  to  a  full  exhibi- 
tion of  divine  truth,  and  show  strong  symptoms  of  displeasure  under  the  ad- 
monitions and  reproof  vrhicli  the  word  of  God  administers. 

"  It  is,  bretiiren,  j'our  minister's  duty  to  preach  the  whole  truth,  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not,  to  correct  your  belief  by  tJie  word  of  God,  and  not  to 
ineat;ure  the  degree  of  truth  which  he  will  deliver,  by  the  boundaries  of  your 
belief.  He  is  your  instructer — you  have  chosen  him  as  your  instructor,  and 
voluntarily  placed  yourselves  under  his  instruction,  and  here,  before  God 
and  this  great  assembly,  made  hini  solemnly  void,  that  he  will  instruct  you 
faithfully.  Now  we  entreat  you  to  be  willing,  that  he  should  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience.  Do  not  embarrass  him,  by  frowns,  or  threats,  or  any 
other  symptoms  of  displeasure  ;  but  encourage  him  always  to  speak  freely 
all  that  God  has  put  into  his  heart.  Remember  that  it  is  truth,  and  nothing 
but  trutli,  that  can  do  you  good.  And  if  any  of  you  are  in  an  unrenewed 
state,  as  doubtless  many  of  you  are,  it  is  painful,  disagreeable  truths  only 
which  can  be  tlie  means  of  improving  your  condition.  To  refuse  to  hear 
what  is  painful  to  reflect  upon,  and  disagreeable  to  your  unholy  feelings,  is 
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like  a  patient  refusing  to  take  the  only  medicine  that  can  cure  him,  because 
it  agrees  not  witli  liis  palate. 

"  Do  not  be  anory,  because  you  find  yourselves  reproved  for  your  faults. 
Your  minister  is  by  office  a  reprover.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  duty 
to  administer  reproof  to  those  who  need  it.  And  shall  I  hesitate  to  say  that 
you  need  reproof.''  You  will  always  need  it,  as  long  as  you  lemain  in  the 
flesh.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  offended  at  your  minister  for  his  rebukes, 
and  seeking  revenge  upon  him  for  his  faitlifuluess,  take  them  patiently,  and 
make  them  instrumental  of  your  reform.  Let  him,  and  the  world  know  that 
you  have  sense  enough  to  i)erceive,  and  candor  enough  to  acknowledge,  and 
principle  enough  to  forsake  your  fauks,  when  plainly  and  aflectionately 
pointed  out  to  you.  For  a  man  to  be  angry  with  a  servant  of  God,  because 
he  has  faithfully  reproved  him  for  his  faults,  is  not  to  make  the  best,  but  the 
V7orstof  his  condition.  It  would  be  not  only  more  pleasing  to  God,  but  hon- 
orable in  the  eyes  of  men,  if  he  would  thank  his  reprover  for  his  lidelitj-,  and 
give  him  evidence  of  his  willingness  to  do  right,  by  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough reformation.  However  trying  your  minister's  fidelity  may  be  to  your 
feellings,  my  friends,  we  entreat  you  to  be  always  willing  that  he  should  do 
his  duly." 

Again  on  the  subject  of  peace  he  observes  : 

"  This  is  essential  to  your  own  comfort,  and  the  comfort  of  your  minister. 
It  is  also  essential  to  your  own  improvement  and  the  usefulness  of  your 
minister.  Contention  in  a  religious  society  is  a  source  of  peculiar  unhappi- 
ness ;  becairse  it  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  peculiarly  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  such  an  association.  A  minister  cannot  be  linppy  with 
his  people,  wl*ile  they  are  in  a  state  of  contention  :  He  knows  that  they  are 
not  happy  in  each  other.  He  knows  that  they  are  not  in  a  state  favor- 
able to  the  reception  of  divine  truth.  He  knows  that  God  generally  with- 
holds the  influence  of  his  Spirit  from  a  people,  in  a  state  of  contention.  He 
knows  also  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  out  of  the  fire  himself,  when 
his  people  are  contending.  Plowever  impartial  he  niay  be  in  his  feelings, 
and  however  prudent  in  his  intercourse  with  the  contending  parties,  it  is 
little  less  than  miraculous,  if  one  or  both  of  them,  do  not  consider  him,  as 
favoring  their  opponents.  In  this  state  of  things,  they  look  upon  him  with 
a  jealous  eye,  and  give  but  a  divided  attention,  and  half  their  hearts,  to  his 
most  important  instructions.  Ee  peculiarly  cautious,  then,  my  friends, 
against  the  rise  of  a  contentious  spirit.  '■  If  it  be  possible,  as  mucli  as  lieth 
in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men,"  especially  with  each  other.  But  if  you 
must  contend  about  your  personal,  or  municipal,  or  pclilical  transactions,  be 
sure  and  not  carry  your  contentions  into  j'our  religious  concerns.  And  above 
all  things,  take  care  that  you  do  not  involve  your  minister  in  any  of  these 
contests.  Let  there  be,  at  least,  one  man  among  j'ou,  who  may  be  considered 
as  a  friend  to  you  all,  and  in  wliom  all  maj'  confide.  And  let  there  be,  at 
least,  one  place,  at  v.-hich  all  contentions  shall  cease,  and  all  assemble,  to 
listen  '■  to  the  gospel  of  peace." 

5.  Ohltruu-ij  Address  at  the  funeral  of  tic  Rev.  Royal  Waslihurn,  j:astor  of 
the  First  Cluircli  and  Peirish,  Amherst,  Mass.  By  N.  W.  Fiske.  Amherst: 
J.  S.  &  C.  Adams.     1833.  pp.  44. 

The  merit  of  an  address,  especially  on  a  funeral  occasion,  is  ever  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  simplicity  and  pertinence  of  the  thoughts  themselves  which 
compose  it,  and  in  the  delicacy,  tenderness  and  skill  with  which  ihey  are  pre- 
sented ;  and  in  both  these  respects,  the  Christian  reader  will  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  this  address  of  Professor  Fiske.  To  one  acquainted,  though 
but  slightly,  with  the  author  or  the  lamented  Washburn,  the  interest  might 
be  expected  to  be  heightened  ;  but  unless  large  deductions  are  to  be  mr.de  on 
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this  account,  we  envy  not  the  man  his  taste,  or  state  of  moral  and  religious 
feeling,  who  can  read  this  address  and  not  have  his  heart  repeatedly  melted. 
It  presents  a  combination  of  select  pious  thought  and  interesting  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  religious  character,  not  often — perhaps  we  may  say  rarely — to  be 
met — such  a  combination,  at  least,  as  stamps  it  with  more  tlian  common  value. 

The  Scripture  on  whicli  the  address  is  founded,  is  Ps.  cxvi.  15 — "Precious 
in  the  siaht  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints  :"  and  from  this,  glancing 
at  the  fact,  tliat  all,  even  saints,  must  die,  and  calling  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance ;  that  the  death  of  saints,  however  obscure,  is  not  only  noticed  by  the 
Lord,  but  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  Him,  Mr.  Fiske  proceeds  to  present 
some  reasons,  why  their  death  is  tlius  precious;  as,  tliat  "  they  are  the  objects 
of  everlasting  love,  chosen  in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  and  given  to  Christ, 
never  to  be  plucked  from  liis  hands" — that  "  their  death  is  the  moment  of 
their  transition  from  a  state  of  suffering  and  temptation  to  a  state  of  con- 
firmed holiness  and  peace" — that  "it  introduces  them  to  higher  duty  in  the 
service  of  God" — and  that  it  "  generally  illustrates  the  riches  of  his  grace 
and  tlie  value  of  tlie  gospel." 

On  these  several  topics  Professor  Fiske  remarks  briefly,  but  with  much 
beauty  and  true  Christian  pathos,  while  he  passes  to  the  "  life,  ministry, 
and  ciiaracter"  of  Mr.  Washburn  ;  which  make  up  the  main  body  of  the  ad- 
dress. Appended  are  some  "Fragments"  from  the  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Mr.  Washburn,  illustrating  his  state  of  mind  in  liis  sickness  and  liis  views  of 
thincTs  in  tlie  near  prospect  of  eternity.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Mr.  Washburn  was  born  atRoyalton,  Vt.,  Dec.  Gth,  1797,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Azel  Washburn  and  Sarah  Skinner  W^ashburn.  Ke  became 
hopefully  pious,  and  made  a  profession  of  religion,  vv'hcn  about  13  years  of 
ao-e.  After  a  little  time,  he  lived  without  much  evidence  to  himself  that  he  pos- 
sessed religion,  till  he  was  about  17  years  of  age  ;  when  lie  became  the  subject 
of  an  experience  still  more  distinct  and  satisfactory.  From  this  time  he  was 
perseveringly  engaged  toobtain  an  education,  with  a  view  to  the  Ciiristian  min- 
Isixj. — His  classical  education  he  received  at  the  Vermont  University  in 
Burlinn-ton,  and  his  theological,  at  the  Theological  Institution  in  Andover. 
He  was  ordained  at  Amiierst,  Jan.  4th,  ]8'2(!,  and  died  Jan.  1st,  1833,  having 
just  entered  tlie  3Gtli  year  of  his  age.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord  from  licncefDrth." 


G.  Ji'/irlitlij  dividivg  the  Word  of  Truth.  A  Sermon  prcarhcd  Dec.  27, 18"?, 
at  the  Orilliituion  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  C.  Viinarsdalin,  as  Pastor  of  tlie  South 
Church  and  Socitly  in  Hartford,  Coiin.  By  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.  Hartford  : 
D.  F.  Robinson.     1833.     pp.  23. 

This  sermon  is  a  fiir  specimen  of  tlie  author's  usual  style  and  manner,  and 
will  compare  advantageously  with  almost  an}'  occasional  discourse  he  lias 
published.  Particularly  have  we  been  gratified  with  the  deep,  unaffected  se- 
riousness which  pervades  it.  The  text  is  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  "  Riglitly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth."  And  while  describing  what  it  is  rightly  to  divide  the 
word  of  truth,  and  why  it  should  be  thus  divided  by  the  Christian  preacher, 
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which  are  the  two  principal  points  in  tlie  discourse,  the  author  appears  to 
have  been  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  responsibility 
of  the  sacred  office,  and  must  have  been  listened  to  by  the  audience  in  gene- 
ral, and  especially  by  the  pastor  elect  with  no  little  interest  and  sensibility. 
We  were  reminded,  in  reading  tlie  discourse,  of  the  sermon  delivered  at  the 
preacher's  own  ordination,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  solemn  ordi- 
nation sermons  we  remember  ever  to  have  read.  From  some  passages  in  the 
sermon,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  author  had  pretty  fully  in-  view  the  par- 
ticular state  of  theological  sentiment  in  the  country ;  though  in  reference  to 
parties,  he  casts  no  reflections  and  professes  no  partialities,  but  treats  his 
subject  as  bne  of  those  great  and  radical  subjects  whose  prominent  relations 
must  ever  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  theories  and  speculations  of 
difierent  men  on  minor  points.  Rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hawes,  is,  to  exhibit  it  in  due  order  and  proportion — in  a  wise 
adaptation  to  the  various  characters  and  circumstances  of  hearers — and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  it  should  be 
so  divided,  he  says,  because  to  divide  it  in  this  manner,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Christian  preacher  can  instruct  himself — or  his  people — expect  per- 
manently to  interest  his  hearers — accomplish  among  them  the  great  design 
of  his  mission-,— or  be  prepared  to  die  in  peace  and  give  up  his  account  with 
joy. — We  could  wish  every  ordination  sermon  might  be  as  well  adapted  to  do 
good  as  this  of  Dr.  Hawes. 

As  specimens  of  the  discourse,  we  select  the  following.  Speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  the  preacher's  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  in  order  to  in- 
struct himself,  and  of  his  failure  to  do  this  as  the  cause  of  his  becoming  fee- 
ble and  inactive,  he  observes  : 

"  Tiiis  is  the  reason,  why  many  a  young  man,  who  enters  the  ministry 
with  high  promise  of  usefulness,  sadly  disappoints  the  hopes  that  were  enter- 
tained of  him,  and  becomes  an  inefficient,  powerless  dispenser  of  God  s  truth. 
It  is  only  when  the  preacher  instructs  himself  that  he  can  instruct  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  can  instruct  himself  only  by  repairing  to  the  pure  fountains  of 
truth  and  drawing  from  them,  by  patient  thought  and  study,  those  supplies 
of  divine  knowledge  which  he  needs  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 
If  he  so  divides  tlie  word  of  truth  as  to  discover  its  foundations  and  its  mu- 
tual relations  and  connections ;  if  he  dwells  amidst  the  glorious  realities  of 
God's  revalation,  sets  forth  the  great  doctrines  of  his  word,  explains,  illus- 
trates and  confirms  them  by  sound  argument,  tracing  out  tiieir  consistency 
v/ith-one  another  and  with  all  other  truth;  showing  their  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  the  human  mind  and  their  adaptation  to  the  character  and  wants 
of  man,  bringing  them  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  following  them 
out  in  all  their  interesting  consequences  and  bearings  on  the  soul's  eternal 
destiny — the  minister  who  studies  and  uses  tlie  word  of  truth  in  this  manner 
will  never  want  for  a  word  in  season;  he  will  be  daily  growing  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ;  his  mental  resources  will  know  no  ex- 
haustion or  decay ;  if  interesting  in  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  he 
will  become  more  and  more  so,  every  year,  and  his  people  will  never  be  tired 
of  hearing  him,  because  they  will  be  always  hearing  from  him  something 
new,  instructive,  and  useful  " 

Again.     Speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  preacher's  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth  in  order  to  instruct  his  people,  he  says : 
"  A  sermon  made  up  of  orthodox  words,  however  musically  combined,  or 
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elegantly  delivered,  has  no  power  to  enlighten  the  mind  or  impress  the  heart. 
It  is  a  mere  crackling  of  thorns  on  a  cold  hearth,  affording  neither  light  nor 
warmtli.  But  when  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  shows  himself  an  able  and  skil- 
ful expounder  of  God's  word  ;  when  he  unfolds  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High,  shows  the  reasons  of  his  requirements,  and  in  the  light  and  power  of 
truth  addresses  himself  plainly  and  directly  to  the  understanding  and  con- 
science of  his  hearers,  his  discourse  cannot  fail  to  be  fraught  with  warm  and 
weighty  instruction,  fitted  to  move  the  affections  and  mould  the  soul  for 
heaven;  and  that,  because  it  is  conversant  with  the  deep  springs  of  action  in 
the  soul,  with  tlie  infinite  realities  of  God's  kingdom,  with  the  sanctions  of 
eternity  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Such  a  preacher,  in  compari- 
son with  the  mere  declaimer,  resembles  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  who 
was  seen  standing  in  the  sun  !  He  speaks  only  to  diffuse  light  and  heat 
around  hiui ;  and  his  addresses,  derived  I'rom  the  eternal  source  of  truth  and 
aimed  at  the  great  point  of  imparting  instruction,  respecting  God  and  duty, 
and  heaven  and  hell,  fall  with  weight  and  solemnity  on  the  conscience,  and 
are  fitted  to  build  up  the  people  in  knowledge  and  holiness." 


7.  Jin  ,1d(lress  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Brown  University,  deliver- 
ed oth  September,  1S3'2.  By  Thekon  Metcalf.  Boston:  Lilly,  AV ait,  Col- 
man  &  Holden.     1833.     pp.  28. 

As  announced  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Metcalf  in  this 
address,  was,  to  present  to  the  Society  before  which  he  had  the  honor  to  ap- 
pear, "  a  few  suggestions,  "  as  he  terms  them,  "  respecting  the  influence  of 
popular  opinion,  taste,  and  feeling,  on  the  character  and  pursuits  of  men  of 
talents  and  learning."  And,  as  the  subject  opens  in  discussion,  he  proceeds 
in  a  strain  of  just,  and  what  may  be  considered  on  the  v/hole  ratlier  lofty  and 
learned  satire,  on  the  fawning,  time-serving  spirit  of  too  many,  especially 
in  the  walks  of  authorship,  political  elevation  and  professional  duty — not  ex- 
cepting some  even  of  sacred  calling. 

At  first,  the  object  of  the  orator,  although  announced,  is  not  so  perfectly 
apparent  as  could  be  wished.  Or  rather,  it  is  nj)t  so  perfectly  apparent  as 
could  be  wished,  how  what  is  presented  bears  on  what  was  proposed.  At 
least,  such,  we  should  think,  must  have  been  the  fact  as  to  a  great  part  of  his 
under-graduate  hearers.  But,  as  he  advances,  he  becomes  luminous,  and  at 
times  even  powerful :  illustrations  are  seen  to  have  pertinence  and  point,  and 
the  conclusion  brings  out  the  duty,  and  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  wisdom  of 
a  manly,  independent  course  of  integrity  and  uprightness. 

Whether  all  would  sympathize  with  Mr.  Metcalf,  as  to  the  extent  and  de- 
gree to  which  the  weakness  he  censures  prevails,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  that 
tliere  is  something  of  it,  and  that  he  has  presented  his  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  style  and  manner  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  delivered,  none,  we  think,  will  doubt. 

Mr.  Metcalfs  "  suggestions"  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  will  not,  we 
hope,  be  lost  upon  those  for  whom  they  were  designed. 

Mr.  Metcalf  says  he  believes  "  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  no  literary 
work  ever  obtained  enduring  fame,  which  was  prepared  solely,  or  even  chief- 
ly, with  a  view  to  immediate  applause,  and  without  reference  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  principles  of  criticism."  And  he  substantiates  the  remark  by 
reference  to  some  prominent  examples  in  English  literature  and  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  own  politics. 
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The  following  paragraph  we  can  hardly  withhold  from  our  readers,  pre- 
suming that  many  of  them  will  readily  understand  who  the  venerable  in- 
dividual is,  to  whom  it  refers. 

"  It  might  occur,  one  would  think,  to  the  discretion  of  all  men,  and  espe- 
cially clerical  men,  that  the  only  way,  in  which  lasting  respect  can  ever  be 
acquu'ed,  is  in  the  pursuit  of  wortliy  ends  by  worthy  means.  Indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  immediate  popularity,  a  clergyman  would  find  his  account  in  the 
bold  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  sacerdotal  functions,  without  anxious  re- 
gard to  applause  or  censure.  I  need  not  refer  to  Massillon  and  Oberlin,  and 
other  honored  dead,  in  proof  of  this  suggestion.  But  I  cannot  resist  the  im- 
pulse which  inclines  me  to  allude  to  an  eminent  living  divine,  personally 
known  to  many  of  yon,  whose  plain  and  unshrinking  enlorcement  of  his  own 
views  of  trutli ;  whose  fearless  reprehension  of  wickedness,  in  high  places 
and  in  low  ;  and  whose  entire  devotion,  fur  more  than  fifty  yea  s,  to  tlie  du- 
ties of  his  profession,  have  secured  for  him  a  most  extensive  and  reverent 
respect,  no  less  sincere  and  profound  in  the  many  who  reject  his  peculiar 
opinions,  than  in  the  few  who  adopt  them. — I  desire  to  be  grateful  that  in  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  such  an  example  of  clerical  dignity,  fidelity,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  popularity  '  which  is  run  after,'  was  constantly  before  my  youth- 
ful eyes  ;  and  that  such  an  example  of  the  popularity  which  follows'  is  still 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public." 

We  also  present  one  of  the  closing  paragrrphs. 

"  The  present  aspect  and  tendency  of  the  civilized  world  would  justify — 
on  a  proper  occasion — a  protracted  discussion  of  the  topic  which  I  have  thus 
briefly  and  disjointedly  brought  to  your  attention.  A  new  era  is  said  to  have 
commenced.  The  watchmen  announce  the  dawn  of  a  political  millennium; 
and  glorious  things  are  spoken  of  the  approaching  reign  of  popular  opinion, 
and  the  triumph  of  popular  rights.  To  every  philanthropist,  skepticism  on 
this  subject  must  be  exceedingly  painful.  But  I  have  j-et  to  learn  that  the 
voice  of  the  people,  however  loud  and  unanimous,  can  make  and  alter  truth, 
or  change  the  nature  of  man  or  of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  which 
his  Maker  has  imposed  on  him.  Notwithstanding  the  popular  suffrage  and 
the  decrees  of  the  church,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  their  controlling 
effect  on  the  professions  and  conduct  of  Galileo — the  smi  did  not  then  re- 
volve round  the  earth  :  But  at  an  earlier  date,  his  light  was  withdrawn  from 
the  acting  of  a  tragedy,  which  was  clamorously  demanded  by  '  all  the  peo- 
ple.' " 


8.  The  Mother's  Macruzine.  Edited  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Whittlesey.  Pub- 
lished monthly.  Utica :  William  Williams.  1833.  pp.  18.  Price — $1  a 
year,  in  advance. 

We  have  long  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  object  of  th's  publication,  and 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  proposition  has  at  length  been  made,  to  pub- 
lish a  Mother  s  Magazine.  None,  we  think,  who  understand  (he  philoso- 
phy of  human  nature  as  to  early  impressions,  or  are  ar  quainted  with  the  bi- 
ography of  not  a  few  who  have  been  most  em  nent  for  personal  excellence 
and  public  usefulness,  will  doubt  the  propriety,  or  wisdom,  or  importance  of 
such  a  periodical.  We  sincerely  hope  and  ardently  desire,  that  the  many 
gifted,  virtuous,  and  pious  ladies  of  our  country,  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  Magazine,  and  by  their  contributions  to  its 
pages,  make  it  as  rich  and  valuable  as  possible  ;  nor,  if  they  do,  can  we  doubt 
the  succe^  of  the  work.  From  the  assurances  given,  and  from  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Editor,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
it  will  be  well  sustained  and  ably  conducted.  It  r  pens  with  a  Prospectus 
over  a  signature  well  known  to  the  reading  part  of  the  community,  especially 
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those  who  turn  their  eye  to  "  the  poet's  corner,"  and  who  there,  after  liaving 
been  gratified  and  dehghted  through  a  number  of  stanzas,  have  so  often  come 
to— L.  H.  S. 

A  single  article  from  the  January  number,  with  which  the  work  com- 
mences, expresses  so  perfectly  our  own  views  and  feelings,  that  we  cannot 
but  insert  it. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Mother's  Magazine. 

"  It  is,  with  me,  a  matter  of  unspeakable  surprise,  that  the  field  of  useful- 
ness, which  you  are  beoinning  to  cultivate,  has  so  long  remained  untouched. 
For  every  thing  else,  we  have  our  magazines.  Even  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
corn,  is  deemed  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  periodicals  devoted  to  those 
interests.  Is  the  training  of  immortal  beings  a  minor  object.'  Yet  the  moth- 
er, with  a  train  of  responsibilities  upon  her,  which  stretch  over  the  vastness 
of  eternity,  has  been  supposed,  it  would  seem,  to  need  no  such  assistance. 

"  In  my  opinion,  your  first  and  last  difficulty  will  be  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
maternal  responsibility.  Without  this,  nothing  can  be  done.  To  every 
mother  is  given,  in  solemn  charge,  the  disposal  o?  intdUgence  and  imviortali- 
ty.  She,  be\'0nd  any  and  every  other  acting  cause,  stamps  its  enduring  cha- 
racteristics, upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  her  child,  Is  this  a  trivial  responsi- 
bility .^  In  my  apprehension,  it  needs  a  prudence  and  wisdom,  such  as  few 
mothers  have.  It  is  an  art,  not  inherited,  not  innate,  attainable  only  by  dili- 
gent research.  To  govern  her  cliild,  a  mother  should  know  well  the  princi- 
ples of  the  infant  mind.  Especially  should  slie  understand  the  science  of  its 
affections  and  passions.  It  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  delicacy;  easi- 
ly unstrung,  broken,  and  ruined.  And  yet  to  this  task,  deserving  the  utmost 
preparation,  many  a  mother  comes  utterly  untutored.  Were  she  going  to  set 
up  for  a  milliner,  for  that  she  must  have  served  a  due  apprenticeship.  But 
the  mere  training  of  her  offspring,  on  which  hangs  the  issues  of  two  worlds, 
iliat  any  body  can  do,  and  do  without  the  trouble  of  preparation.  In  my  ap- 
prehension, months  and  3'ears  of  study  and  attention,  should  precede  the  en- 
trance upon  a  station  so  full  of  responsibility.  But  can  mothers  be  made  to 
feel  this  responsibility  .'  It  will  be  a  new  era  in  the  histor}'  of  our  race,  when 
they  are  thus  aroused.  But  really  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  inconsist- 
ency of  so  many,  who  are  practising  this  consummate  ignorance  upon  many 
hundred  thousands  of  the  rising  generation.  Go  abroad  in  this  citv  ;  see 
what  multitudes  of  embryo  immortals  are  germinating,  like  noxious  weeds, 
amid  the  ignorance,  and  folly,  and  vice,  under  whose  polluting  guardianship 
they  are  thrown.  Go  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  every 
where,  the  evidence  will  stare  you  in  the  face,  that  a  mother's  magazine  is 
gi-eatly  needed. 

"  We  have  generally  considered,  that  the  efforts  of  infant  and  Sabbath 
schools  promised  the  greatest  good  to  the  rising  generation,  because  tlrey 
commenced  so  early.  I  would  go  back  still  further.  I  would  begin  with  the 
motbers;,  for  every  body  knows  that  the  best  directed  labors  of  the  Sabbath 
school  avail  but  little,  unless  sustained  by  a  mother's  care  at  home.  You 
will  then  be  casting  salt  into  the  fountain,  instead  of  tlie  streams. 

"  I  know  of  no  better  service  that  you  can  render  your  generation,  than  to 
arouse  the  attention  of  mothers.  First  get  them  to  feel  their  responsibility, 
tlien  they  will  try  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  station.  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact  of  nearly  universal  application,  tb.at  a  hundred  fold  more  pains  are  taken 
to  study  economy,  house-keeping,  making  puddings,  and  mending  stockings, 
than  is  bestowed  on  what,  after  all.  is  the  most  material  attribute  of  a  mother 
— the  talent  to  train  up  her  children.  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  many  children 
are  ruined.  A  quack  may  be  expected  to  kill  half  his  patients,  and  spoil  the 
constitution  of  the  rest. 

''  I  hope  your  magazine  will  succeed.  I  think  it  must.  Its  importance  is 
so  manifest,  that  it  nmst  command  patronage  and  attention.  If  it  does  not,  I 
shall  feel  that  the  evil  is  even  greater  than  I  had  feared,  and  is,  in  fact,  in- 
curable.    Yours,  sincerely,  H.  P.  O." 


THE 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


PASTORAL    ASSOCIATION. 

{The  followlno;  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Pastoral  Association,  at 
their  meeting  in  Boston,  May,  1832 — to  wit : — ] 

"  Deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  continued  and  powerful  revivals  of 
relio-ion,  to  sustain  and  replenish  our  churclies,  bless  our  country,  and  save 
the  souls  of  men  ;  acknowledging  our  unspeakable  obligations  to  the  Great 
Plead  of  the  Church,  for  the  numerous  revivals  of  the  last  year;  and  im- 
pressed with  the  importance,  by  a  free  and  fraternal  interchange  of  views,  of 
makino-  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  re- 
vivals, and  the  best  method  of  conducting  them,  and  of  giving  a  permanent 
influence  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ : 

"  Therefore,  resolved.  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  ministerial  associations  in  the  state,  on  tliis  interesting  sub- 
ject; obtain  an  expression  of  the  views  of  ministers,  and  the  results  of  their 
experience ;  embody  a  statement  of  the  same,  and  cause  it  to  be  published, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
they  may  think  proper." 

[The  following  ministers  were  chosen,  as  the  committee,  namely,  Rev.  Dr. 
Woods,  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Rev.  Mr.  Ide,  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hyde,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs.  In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution 
of  the  Pastoral  Association,  the  Committee  proposed  to  each  of  the  evangeli- 
eal  associations  of  ministers  in  Massachusetts,  the  following  inquiries;  solic- 
iting returns  as  soon  as  migiit  be  convenient,  viz.j 

1.  What  recent  Revivals  of  Religion  have  taken  place  within  the  limits 
■of  your  Association .' 

2.  What  have  been  the  characteristics  and  the  fruits  of  those  revivals  ? 

3.  By  what  means  have  they  been  promoted  ?  What  are  the  doctrincF, 
-and  the  mode  of  preaching,  which  have  apparently  been  most  successful  ? 

4.  What  estimate  have  you  been  led  to  form  of  the  utility  of  Protracted 
Meetings  .'  And,  in  your  opinion,  how  should  they  be  conducted,  and  what 
cautions  respecting  them  should  be  observed,  in  order  to  secure  them  against 
abuse,  and  render  them  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  church  .' 
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5.  Are  there  any  errors  in  doctrine,  or  irregularities  in  practice,  against 
which,  it  appears  to  you  specially  important  to  guard  the  churches  at  the 
present  day  ? 

G.  Wliat,  in  your  view,  ought  ministers  and  Christians  to  do,  in  order  to 
secure  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  render  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  general  and  permanent  ? 

[How  many  of  the  Associations  have  made  returns,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
such  as  have  not,  we  hope  will  make  them  without  delay.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  publish  the  following,  just  received  from  the  Committee,  to  which  we 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  Ministers  and  Churches.] 


REPORT    OF    THE    SUFFOLK    SOUTH    ASSOCIATION. 


'  I.     Revivals  of  Religion. 

1.  What  is  a  revival  7  Every  kind  of  excitement  about 
things  of  a  religious  nature,  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  re- 
vival As  animal  and  social  beings,  v/e  are  liable  to  be  excited 
on  any  subject  which  may  alTect  our  interest,  or  happiness. 
We  hear  of  military  conflict  and  civil  revolution.  We  see  the 
community  divided  into  parties  about  pubUc  men  and  measures, 
acts  of  legislation  and  candidates  for  office.  And  what  should 
hinder  that  the  great  things,  pertaining  to  God  and  eternity, 
should  sometimes  absorb  the  soul,  and  awaken  intense  feeling, 
while  there  is  little  sorrow  for  sin,  or  practical  obedience  ?  The 
people  of  Israel,  on  the  bank  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  promises 
which  their  subsequent  conduct  did  not  well  sustain  ;  and 
v.lien  trembling  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  they  said,  "  All  that  the 
Lord  hath  spoken,  we  will  do."  There  were  many,  who  io\- 
lov\xd  in  the  retinue  of  Christ,  at  one  time  wishing  to  proclaim 
hi  in  king,  and  at  another,  shouting  hosanna  to  the  Son  of  Da- 
vid, whose  love  was  of  a  very,  doubtful  character.  If  a  con- 
course of  people  weep  around  the  grave  of  a  friend,  why  may 
they  not  weep  when  their  own  death,  or  some  kindred  topic,  is 
urged  in  the  discourse  of  the  living  preacher  ?  The  thronged 
assemlilage,  the  shades  of  night,  plaintive  strains  of  music,  so- 
lemn appeals  to  the  passions,  may  contribute  to  such  a  result. 

Nor  is  a  special  zeal  about  the  visible  forms  and  ordinances 
of  religion,  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  revival.  Jehu  boasted  of 
his  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts,  when  he  exterminated  the  idola- 
trous house  of  Ahab,  to  render  more  secure  his  own  seat  on  the 
throne  of  Israel.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  a  persecutor  of  the 
disciples,  exhibited  much  zeal.    Sectarians  often  exhibit  a  high 
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degree  of  zeal.  Loud  talk  and  violent  measures  about  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  religion,  even  a  profuse  liberality  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  church,  or  to  introduce  a  particular  creed  or  mode 
of  worship,  give  no  decisive  evidence  of  genuine  love. 

Nor  is  a  multiplication  of  religious  meetings  entided  to  the 
name  of  a  revival.  This  appears  well ;  but  fair  appearances, 
like  the  flowers  of  spring,  often  disappoint  expectation.  A  dis- 
position to  attend  religious  meetings  may  be  the  result  of  edu- 
cation, or  a  temporary  sympathy,  or  a  selfish  wish  to  merit 
heaven  by  works.  For  the  same  reasons,  any  disposition  in  a 
people  to  crov\"d  into  ihe  visible  church,  and  attend  on  its  pecu- 
liar ordinances,  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  increasing  piety. 
In  all  cases,  we  must  inquire  into  the  motives,  and  endeavor  to 
trace  out  the  moral  temper  of  the  heart. 

The  question  returns : — -What  is  a  revival  ?  It  is  a  special 
visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  place,  giving  efiicacy  to  the 
word  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  edification  of  saints 
and  in  the  conversion  of  sinners, — so  that  public  morals  are  re- 
formed.— v/orks  of  piety  and  benevolence  are  promoted, — God 
is  honored, — and  souls  are  stamped  with  a  heavenly  seal. 
This  accords  with  the  official  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  econo- 
my of  human  redemption, — teaching  the  ignorant,  convincing 
the  obdurate,  consoling  the  humlsle,  and  sanctifying  the  peni- 
tent. Some  of  the  ordinary  features  of  a  revival  are  such  as 
these : 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  is  apparent  among  the  people.  Levity 
yields  to  reflection,  and  scenes  of  festivity  and  mirth  to  sober 
and  rational  pursuits.  They  read  the  Bible  with  more  fre- 
quency and  serious  thought.  They  visit  the  sanctuary  with 
more  punctuality  and  reverence.  They  resort  to  the  teachers 
of  religion,  to  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  truth. 
They  no  longer  despise  the  catechism,  the  humble  tract,  and 
the  place  of  social  prayer.  They  contemplate  God  in  his  being 
and  attributes,  in  his  decrees  and  works.  They  contemplate 
their  own  soul  in  its  nature  and  destiny,  in  its  moral  and  ulti- 
mate prospects.  They  contemplate  the  interests  and  olDJects  of 
the  invisible  world  in  their  near  approach -and  incomprehensi- 
ble magnitude.  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  open  to  the  know 
ledge  of  truth,  and  the  dormant  powers  of  thought  are  excited 
to  vigorous  action.  The  great  question  is  asked.  What  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved  ? 

A  deep  conviction  of  sin  is  apparent  among  the  people  in  a 
time  of  religious  revival.  Such  conviction  is  indispensable,  or 
the  inquiry  will  not  be  urged  respecting  the  possibility  or  terms 
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of  salvation.  And  such  conviction  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  serious  reflection.  When  the  precligal  came  to  bimseif,  he 
was  impressed  with  his  folly  and  guilt.  Any  people  who  come 
'to  a  true  knowledge  of  themselves,  are  constrained  to  confess 
the  holiness  of  the  law  in  their  condemnation.  It  is  of  little 
importance  what  may  be  the  incidental  and  immediate  means 
of  conviction,  as  the  application  of  the  law  by  tlie  Spirit  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart,  is  always  tlie  primary  cause.  One 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  lost  sinner,  in  some  hour 
of  retirement ;  anotber,  when  in  the  great  congregation  ; — ona 
is  suddenly  overwhelmed,  anotber  is  gradually  impressed  ; — 
one  suffers  domestic  bereavement,  another  is  affected  by  the 
conversion  or  exbortation  of  a  friend  ; — one  is  alarmed  by  the 
thunder  of  Sinai,  another  is  subdued  by  the  voice  of  mercy 
from  Zion.  They  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  offended  a 
holy  God,  whom  they  were  imder  the  highest  obligation  to 
honor  and  serve.  They  all  agree  in  this,  that  if  they  were 
treated  on  the  principles  of  strict  justice,  their  condemnation  is 
'  sure.     Hence, 

A  peiiitoitial  sorrow  for  sin  is  another  feature  of  a  genu- 
ine revival.  Some  kind  of  regret  is  nearly  inevitable.  We 
possess  an  instinctive  dread  of  suffering.  The  culprit,  when 
detected  and  led  away  to  punishment,  cannot  conceal  his  in- 
ward conflict  of  shame  and  remorse.  Convicted  sinners  often 
struggle  with  their  convictions,  and  endeavor  to  banish  anxiety 
by  hardening  tlie  heart.  But  in  a  genuine  revival  of  religion, 
under  the  illuminating  and  convincing  energy  of  the  Spirit, 
there  is  much  godly  sorrow  for  sin.  This  consists,  not  in  una- 
vailing grief  for  the  event  itself,  but  in  self-abasement  and  self- 
condenmation,  in  an  honest  acknowledgment  of  the  holiness  of 
the  divine  law  and  in  a  penitent  confession  of  personal  and  ag- 
gravated guilt.  The  sincerity  of  tliis  repentance  is  evinced  in 
a  reform  of  vicious  habits,  in  a  reparation  of  injuries,  in  a  mu- 
tual confession  of  faults,  and  in  a  new  devotion  to  God  in  works 
of  piety  and  duty.  The  happy  efilects  of  such  repentance  are 
often  apparent  in  the  improved  state  of  society,  and  command 
the  notice  of  the  transient  observer.  When  controversies  are 
adjusted  and  jealousies  allayed, — when  the  proud  become  hum- 
ble, the  fraudulent  honest,  the  intemperate  sober,  and  the  pro- 
fane prayerful, — the  change  is  visible.  They,  who  cease  to 
do  evil,  cannot  foil  to  learn  to  do  well. 

Habitual  prayer  is  another  ordinary  feature  of  a  revival. 
Worldly  men  cast  off  fear  and  restrain  prayer ;  but  when  the 
love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  it  is  a  spirit  of  grace 
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and  supplication.  Prayer  is  easy  and  grateful,  and  not  a  bur- 
den or  a  task.  The  closet  is  visited  for  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits.  The  family  is  daily  assembled  to  read  his 
word  and  unite  in  his  worship.  The  erection  of  the  domestic 
altar  in  prayerless  families  is  often  a  striking  indication  of  the 
progress  of  a  revival.  Little  assemblages  for  prayer,  as  in  the 
twilight  of  the  morning  and  at  other  hours,  are  common  and 
well  attended.  And  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  exhibits  a  new- 
appearance  in  the  greater  number,  solemnity,  and  deep  atten- 
tion of  the  people. 

A  cordial  trust  in  Christ  is  another  feature  of  a  revival  of 
religion.  Evangelical  views  of  his  nature  and  offices  are  readi- 
ly embraced  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  sin,  and 
find  themselves  exposed  to  perdition.  It  is  not  found  necessary 
to  dwell  with  unusual  frequency  or  special  argumentation  on 
his  deity  or  atoning  sacrifice.  ¥/lien  these  are  presented  in  a 
plain  and  scriptural  fight,  penitent  inquirers  readily  repose  un- 
limited confidence  in  him,  and  commit  their  souls  to  his  divine 
car€,  as  the  Gentile  converts  did,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
They  at  once  apprehend  and  joyfully  embrace  the  scheme  of 
salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  They  see  Christ  to  be  the 
end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  the  believer, — its  demands 
answered  and  its  authority  sustained  ;  while  the  penitent,  in 
himself  condemned  and  lost,  is  freely  pardoned.  They  behold 
with  admiring  gratitude,  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  \vhich  taketh 
away  tlie  sin  of  the  world."  It  is  surprising,  often,  to  see  how 
easily  persons,  who  were  embarrassed  by  the  prejudices  of  a 
false  education,  begin  to  adore  and  praise  the  Saviour,  and  find 
peace  to  their  souls  through  faith  in  his  vicarious  sufferings 
and  gracious  intercession.  They  bow  with  devout  reverence, 
and  begin  the  celestial  strain,  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  vmto  God  and  his  Father  ;  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  forever  and  ever." 

Practical  inety,  or  a  persevering  obedience  to  the  holy 
law  of  God,  is  the  last  feature  of  a  religious  revival,  which  will 
now  be  noticed.  This  is  the  test  of  character.  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  From  the  abundance  or  overflow- 
ing of  the  heart,  we  speak  and  act.  It  is  impossible  that  our 
affections  and  purposes  should  not  appea.r  in  the  visible  habits 
and  conduct  of  life.  We  may  be  hypocrites  in  particular  in- 
stances, but  a  universal  hypocrisy  cannot  be  maintained.  A 
character  will  be  formed  and  exhibited.  A  great  increase  of 
practical  piety,  therefore,  is  a  uniform  feature  of  a  true  revival 
of  religion.  The  name  of  God  is  spoken  with  reverence,  his 
*16 
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dominion  is  acknowledged,  his  day  is  sanctified,  his  worship  is 
observed,  his  word  is  read,  and  his  precepts  are  obeyed.  All 
works  of  charity,  which  tend  to  glorify  God,  or  improve  the 
condiiion  of  man,  receive  a  new  impulse.  This  obedience, 
which  flows  from  a  regenerate  heart,  is  not  fit  fid  and  tempora- 
ry, but  enhghteued  and  persevering.  The  obligations  of  duty 
do  not  vary  v.'itb  time  and  circumstances,  but  are  eternal  as  our 
intelligent  nature  and  tiie  moral  government  of  God. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  a  revival  of  religion,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  temporary  excitement  of  sympathy,  or  a  simple 
attendance  on  the  external  forms  of  religion.  If  the  subjects  of 
such  a  work  of  grace  are  many,  intelligent,  and  devout,  while 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels  in  view  of  their  re- 
pentance, the  church  on  earth  should  participate  in  the  joy. 
The  reality  of  such  revivals  of  religion,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  limes,  is  a  matter  of  authentic  and  well  attested  history. 
We  miglit  as  well  deny  political  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  OS  moral.  With  us,  a  frequent  revival  of  religion  is  a 
matter  of  observation  and  experience.  We  see  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  thing  itself.  It  is  a  needful  work,  and  ought  to  be 
esteemed  a  precious  blessing  from  the  ascended  Saviour.  Ail 
valid  objections,  which  were  ever  made  to  a  revival  of  religion, 
rest  not  against  the  thing  itself,  which  is  the  perfect  work  of 
the  Spirit,  but  against  some  measures,  or  attendant  circum- 
stances, which  wholly  originate  in  human  weakness,  or  folly. 
We  should  beware  how  we  think,  or  speak  lightly  of  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  lest  we  incur  the  guilt  of  the  unpardonable  sin. 
And  let  us  not  ascribe  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  the  imperfec- 
tions of  men.  Religion  has  often  been  exposed  to  the  contempt 
of  the  un!)clieving,  by  the  rashness,  or  folly,  of  its  j)rofessed 
friends :  and  thus  a  stone  of  stumbling  has  unhappily  been 
cast  in  the  pathway  of  ruin.  How  cautious  ought  v.e  to  be, 
lest  v\'e  deface  the  beauty  of  a  divine  woik,  by  rendering  the 
imperfect  instrumentality  of  man  too  prominent. 

A  revival  of  religion  is  represented  in  the  Bible  under  strong 
and  glowing  imagery.  It  is  set  forth  by  the  letuin  of  spring, 
after  the  chills  and  tempests  of  wnnter, — by  showers  of  rain, 
with  attendant  fruitfulness  and  plenty,  after  the  prevalence  of 
famine, — and  by  a  resurrection  to  life,  after  being  long  subject- 
ed to  tlie  power  of  death.  It  is  represented  that  under  the 
Messiah's  reign,  human  diseases  will  he  removed,  and  long  life 
he  a  general  blessing, — that  brute  animals  will  lose  their  sav- 
age nature, — and  that  peace  and  abundance  will  be  univer- 
sal. 

2.    Have  any  recent  revivals  taken  jylace  within  this  As-^ 
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sociaiioii?  This  Association  embraces  ten  churches,  five  in 
the  ciiy  of  Boston,  and  five  in  its  southern  vicinage.  Seven  of 
these  have  been  organized  within  a  few  years.  Our  history  is 
chiefly  hiiiited  to  a  sliort  period.  Heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
and  the  ahenation  of  friends  excepted,  it  has  been  a  time  of 
signal  prosperity  and  mercy.  To  leave  the  chuichcs  and  altars 
where  our  fathers  worshipped, — to  relinquish  our  just  claims  to 
ecclesiastical  funds,  and  to  be  at  ihe  expense  of  erecting  new 
buildings  for  our  accommodation  in  the  service  of  God,  are  op- 
]5ressive  trials,  which  can  be  best  appreciated  by  experience.  A 
conscious  sense  of  fidelity  to  Christ,  and  some  tokens  of  his  ap- 
probation are  a  present  reward. 

The  Park  Street  Church  continues  destitute  of  a  Pastor,* 
and  a  history  of  the  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit  within  its  limits 
cannot  now  be  presented.  It  has  been  highly  distinguished 
for  enterprise  and  liberality.  And  such  has  been  the  increase 
of  its  number,  that  v.'liile  it  has  sent  out  little  colonies  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  five  or  six  other  churches,  it  still  enu- 
merates more  than  four  hundred  members. 

Tb.e  Union  Ci.urch  has  been  higlily  favored  by  the  Head  of 
the  Ciuircli.  A  spirit  of  harmony  and  prayer  has  been  nearly 
uninterrupted.  Two  or  three  periods  of  reviving  have  been  dis- 
tinctly marked.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
two  revivals  with  which  the  city  has  been  favored  in  the  last 
ten  years.  As  its  beloved  pastor  is  exhausted  with  his  labors, 
a  particular  notice  of  tlie  measures  adopted  and  the  various 
success  attending  them  cannot  now  be  given.  It  contains  more 
than  four  hundred  members. 

The  Pine  Sti-eet  and  South  Boston  Cluirches  have  been  es- 
tablished within  a  few  years,  and  arc  regularly  advancing  in 
number  and  strength.  They  shared  in  tiie  blessings  of  the 
late  revival  in  1831,  and  give  fair  j^romise  of  enlargement  and 
usefulness.  Each  of  them  Ijas  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members. 

Tlie  ?>Iariners'  Church  v,'as  lately  established  for  the  special 
benefit  of  those,  '•  ^^  ho  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  bus- 
iness in  great  vraters."  it  is  well  attended  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  the  moral  habits  and  general 
character  of  seamen.  .'' s  a  light-house  on  the  border  of  the 
ocean,  v.'e  trust  it  will  guide  many  mariiiers  on  the  perilous 
voyage  of  life  to  the  haven  of  final  re?t.  Bibles  and  tracts  are 
distributed.  Some  instances  of  hopeful  conversion  have  occur- 
red. 

*  TliP  Rev.  J.  IT.  I.inslej-  has  been  installed  pastor  of  ibe  Park  Street  Church  since 
this  Report  was  written. 
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The  evangelical  churches  in  Brighton  and  Walpole  have 
been  organized  within  tive  years,  consisting  of  individuals  who 
withdrew  from  the  Ai-minian  or  Unitarian  Parishes  in  those 
towns.  The  pecuniary  sacrifice  Avas  heavy.  But  they  have 
been  comforted  and  enlarged,  beyond  expectation.  There  is  a 
favorable  change  in  the  moral  habits  of  the  adjacent  population. 
Tlie  late  revival,  botli  in  Brighton  and  Walpole,  was  a  signal 
work  of  the  Spirit.  After  much  reflection  and  prayer,  a  series 
of  meetings  was  held  in  each  of  these  churches,  on  four  suc- 
cessive days,  for  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  ordinances. 
Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  fifty  in  each  of  these  socie- 
ties exhibited  evidences  of  deep  repentance  for  sin  and  submis- 
sion to  God. 

The  Second  Church  in  Needham  is  one  of  the  few  in  this 
Association,  which  have  come  down  fi-ora  the  days  of  the  fath- 
ers, without  convulsion,  or  contamination.  Its  retirement  may 
have  favored  its  purity.  It  has  received  moderate  accessions 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  autumn  of  the  last  3^ear,  there  was 
a  special  seriousness  among  the  young  people,  and  twenty  have 
united  themselves  to  the  church  in  a  public  profession  of  re- 
pentance and  faith. 

The  South  Churcli  in  Dedham  was  apparently  weakened, 
but  actually  strengthened,  by  the.  secession  of  those  who  could 
not  bear  sound  doctrine.  A  small  Universalist  Society  was  es- 
tablished. The  church  has  since  been  more  harmonious  and 
efl&cient.  It  was  bles-3ed  with  a  special  revival  during  the  last 
winter,  wlien  fifty,  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  were  brought  to  a 
cordial  reconciliation  with  God,- — thirty  of  whom  are  now  visi- 
ble members  of  the  church. 

Tile  First  Church  in  Dedham,  is  the  only  one  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  This  ancient  c'nurch  lias  shared  largely 
in  the  pulilic  sympathy.  It  was  established  in  163S,  and  was 
the  fourteenth,  in  the  order  of  time,  among  the  churches  of  the 
Pilgrims,  after  theii-  landing  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth.  Its  five 
Pastors,  whose  ministry  embraces  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years,  w^ere  able  and  godly  men,  wlio  lived  and  died 
within  its  bosom.  Its  sixth  is  now  the  President  of  Middlebury 
College,  Vt.  It  shared  in  the  early  dew  of  divine  grace  on  the 
plantations  of  New  England,  and  especially  in  the  memorable 
revival  of  1.742.  There  have  been  times  of  merciful  visitation 
within  a  few  years,  as  in  1821,  1827,  and  1S31,  in  which 
about  two  hundred  persons,  on  a  profession  of  their  repentance 
and  fiiith,  were  admitted  to  the  church. 

3.  Characteristics  and  fruits  of  these  revivals.  In  the 
short  space  of  five  years,  one  thousand  individuals  in  this  small 
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Association,  have  been  admiitedto  tlie  cliurches,  giving  credible 
evidence  of  personal  piety.  These  were  mostly  recent  converts. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  imder  twenty-five  years  of 
.age ;  and  thus  a  pledge  is  secured,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  will  be  extended  dov»n  to  the  next  generation. 

"  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  These 
graces  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  are  illustrated,  in  some  good  degree,  in  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  subjects  of  this  work.  Instances  of  apostacy  are 
extremely  rare.  Tliis  might  be  presumed,  as  the  revival  \^'as 
wholly  a  rational  v.'ork,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  There 
was  no  overwhelming  excitement,  no  loud  weeping,  no  excla- 
mation, no  fainting,  or  other  physical  derangement.  Tlic 
meetings  were  never  protracted  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
nor  interrupted  by  any  disorder.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets 
were  in  subjection  to  the  prophets.  Women  never  expressed  a 
wish  to  exhort  or  pray  in  public  meetings. 

A  period  of  revival  in  any  church  was  usually  preceded  by  a 
spirit  of  prayer,  by  much  self-examination,  and  by  an  increased 
attendance  on  the  word  and  ordinances.  The  Bible,  Sabbath, 
and  sanctuary  were  more  valued.  The  style  of  conversation 
among  Christians  was  more  spiritual  and  heavenly.  Public 
preaching  became  more  searching  and  faithful.  The  general 
deportment  of  the  people  was  usually  more  thoughtful  and  so- 
Ijer.  The  slanders  and  cavils  of  infidelity  were  suspended. 
God  drew  near  in  majesty  and  grace,  to  revive  his  people  and 
to  subdue  his  enemies. 

In  most  instances,  the  work  has  extended  through  several 
months,  and  in  some  through  one  or  two  years  ;  but  in  small 
and  compact  societies,  it  has  been  chiefly  limited  to  a  few  weeks. 

Respecting  the  practical  elfects  of  these  revivals,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  they  are  genuine  and  salutary.  Indeed,  it 
is  too  late  an  age  of  the  church,  in  winch  to  speak  of  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  man,  by  way  of 
apology,  or  doubtful  commendation.  We  witness  a  greater 
dread  of  sin,  and  a  more  holy  reverence  toward  God.  Fami- 
lies, once  worlilly  or  profane,  are  daily  assembled  for  prayer, 
and  children  are  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  divine  truth. 
The  reformation  in  respect  to  temperance  extends  with  every 
revival.  Works  of  charity  are  patronized.  Contributions  are 
immediately  increased  in  amount.  They  who  find  the  Bible 
a  treasure,  desire  to  give  it  to  others ;  and  they  who  have  found 
the  Saviour  precious,  wish  to  bring  all  men  to  see  his  excel- 
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lenc,  and  to  taste  his  love.  A  healthful  state  of  public  morals 
and  indications  of  general  prosperit}^,  follow  in  the  train.  In- 
dustry supplants  idleness,  justice  excludes  dishonesty,  and  a 
thrifty  economy  takes  the  place  of  a  vicious  waste.  Nor  have 
v/e  l^een  subjected  in  these  churches,  to  the  incidental  evils 
of  which  we  have  heard  or  read  in  former  years  and  other 
places  ;  such  as  extreme  listlessness  after  high  excitement,  rude 
assaults  from  opposers,  or  instances  of  fixed  melancholy,  of 
mental  aberration,  or  of  suicide.  So  far  as  we  recollect,  the  ad- 
versary of  souls  has  not  been  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  hu- 
.  man  infirmity  in  such  ways,  and  thus  cast  a  reproach  on  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

4.     Doctrines,  style  of  preaching,  and  other  means  to 
jyromote  revivals. 

The  members  of  this  Association  agree  in  their  views  of  re- 
ligious doctrine.  They  are  not  given  to  sectarism,  or  innova- 
tion. They  cordially  adhere  to  that  system  of  ti'uth,  v/hich  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  Catechisms  and  Confessions  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches,  and  which  was  taught  by  the  Pilgrims  of 
New  England.  They  honestly  believe  in  the  total  depravity 
of  unregenerate  man,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion by  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  a  free  for- 
giveness through  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  a  divine  Saviour. 
They  honestly  Ijelieve  that  impenitent  sinners  deserve  endless 
punishment,  and  need  to  be  warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Hence  the  perfection  of  the  divine  character  and  law, 
the  eternal  decrees  of  God  respecting  his  created  world,  the 
apostasy  of  man,  the  deity,  humanity,  and  expiatory  death  of 
Christ,  the  personality  and  official  Vk'ork  of  the  Spirit,  the  na- 
ture and  necessity  of  experimental  religion,  the- salvation  of  the 
•  righteous  and  the  perdition  of  the  wicked,  are  sui^jects  of  fre- 
quent argument  and  solemn  appeal. 

The  style  of  preaching  is  doctrinal  ra.ther  than  declamatory, 
and  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  conscience,  rather  than 
the  passions.  Men  are  considered  as  rational  and  voluntary 
beings,  who  need  first  to  be  instructed  in  duty  and  truth,  and 
then  to  he  admonished  to  cultivate  affections  and  perform  works: 
correspondent  to  such  instruction.  Sermons  are  mostly  writ- 
ten with  care,  and  delivered  with  notes. 

Otlier  means  employed  are  such  as  are  usually  approved  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  instruction  and  impression.  Such  are 
the  Sabbath  School  and  the  Bible  Class,  the  distribution  of 
Bibles  and  Tracts,  personal  conversation,  pastoral  visitation 
from  house  to  house,  meetings  for  Christian  conference  and 
prayer,  and  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  the  churches.     On 
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special  occasions,  we  approve  of  meetings  for  devotional  services, 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  when  the  state  of  reli- 
gious feeling  among  a  people  will  justify  it,  we  recommend  a 
weekly  meeting  for  personal  inquiry  and  conversation  with  all 
who  are  convinced  of  their  danger  and  guilt  as  sinners.  This 
last  kind  of  meeting  assists  a  pastor  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  each  mind  at  a  most  interesting  period,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  answer  questions,  to  resolve  doubts,  and 
to  accommodate  his  counsels  to  the  present  state  of  each  indi- 
vidual. A  discreet  and  prayerful  management  of  this  meeting 
will  try  the  pastor's  wisdom  and  fidelity.  Meetings  of  this  kind 
are  such  as  Baxter  held  with  the  families  of  his  people  at  his 
own  house,  (he  being  unable  to  visit  them,)  during  his  most 
successful  ministry  at  Kidderminster. 

Whatever  may  be  our  care  and  perseverance  in  the  applica- 
tion of  means,  we  profess  our  entire  dependence  on  the  sove- 
reign grace  of  God,  and  humbly  cast  ourselves  before  his  throne 
m  prayer.  We  say  with  the  Apostle,  (1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7,)  "  I  have 
planted,  ApoUos  v/atered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase  :  so  then 
neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  is  he  that  water- 
eth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase." 

Such  is  a  notice  of  some  of  the  recent  revivals  in  this  Asso- 
ciation, with  their  characteristics  and  fruits,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed to  promote  them. 

•  II.     Special  and  Successive  Meetings. 

Meetings  for  religious  worship,  held  in  succession  for  several 
days,  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  approbation.  They  are  well 
suited  to  our  social  nature,  and  God  has  often  set  his  seal  to 
them  ;  and  when  accompanied  with  humble  and  importunate 
prayer,  with  a  plain  and  faithful  exlvibition  of  divine  truth,  and 
with  a  vigilant  guard  against  the  arts  of  human  device,  they 
may  become  eminently  useful.  They  have  been  useful  in  our 
circle,  to  some  extent,  not  on  account  of  the  presentation  of  new 
truths,  but  that  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  blessed  in  every 
age  of  the  workl  to  the  conversion  of  souls,  have  been  present- 
ed in  a  vivid  manner  and  with  longer  continuance.  This,  we 
apprehend,  is  the  true  reason  why  a  series  of  religious  meetings 
has  usually  resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  many  souls. 

If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  meetings 
should  be  conducted.  The  state  of  the  church,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  should  ])e  accurately  observed  before 
the  meeting  is  appointed, — a  spirit  of  humble  prayer  should  be 
cherished, — no  dependence  should  be  placed  on  eloquent  preach- 
ers, but  every  eye  should  be  directed  to  the  sovereign  grace  of 
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God.  Then  let.  the  truth  be  preached  in  a  plain  and  faithful 
manner,  and  we  may  expect  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  descend, 
and  converts  be  multiphed. 

The  utility  of  a  frequent  repetition  of  these  meetings  is  very 
doubtful.  They  exhaust  the  time  and  strength  of  ministers, — 
they  promote  a  kind  of  religious  gossiping, — they  cherish  habits 
of  dissipated  thouglit,  periodical  fervor,  fastidious  taste  and  un- 
due confidence  in  means  ;  while  their  novelty,  which  has  ad- 
ded to  their  influence,  must  soon  wear  away.  However  it  may 
be  wise,  after  long  intervals,  to  repeat  them,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  permanent  means  of  salvation.  It  is  the  reg- 
ular ministration  of  Christian  ordinances  by  the  stated  Pastor, 
without  the  imposing  grandeur,  the  parade,  the  bustle  and  ex- 
citement of  public  occasions,  which  God  has  appointed  to  nour- 
ish men  to  life  eternal. 

III.     Any  Prevailing  Errots  in  Doctrine  or  Irregul/.ritiks  in  Prac- 
tice. 

It  is  well  knovv'n  that  this  portion  of  the  church  has  been  in- 
fected for  many  years  with  errors  classed  under  the  popular 
names  of  Unitarianism  and  Universalism.  These  still  remain 
among  us,  but  are  no  longer  embraced  by  those  who  form  a 
constituent  part  of  our  churches,  and  are  therefore  comparative- 
ly harmless.  Infidelity  has  made  its  appearance,  and  we  fear 
that  some  young  men  in  our  congregations  have  been  led  away. 
But  these  are  not  all  the  errors  of  the  present  day.  There  arc 
points  advanced  by  men,  who  are  esteemed  orthodox,  wdiich 
have  given  us  some  alarm.  The  sentiments  to  wdiich  we 
allude,  pertain  principally  to  the  moral  character  of  man,  the 
nature  <ind  evidence  of  vital  religion,  and  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  eiTccting  regeneration.  We  have  understood  the 
Scriptures  as  representing  man  in  his  natural  state  totally  de- 
praved, possessing  no  holiness  wdiatever,  and  nothing  that  can 
originate  it.  We  have  feared  that  in  pressing  hm"nan  ability, 
this  n^ain  difTiculty  has  been  overlooked,  and  an  impression  has 
been  conveyed  to  common  hearers,  whether  designed  or  not, 
that  tb.ey  are  in  every  sense  as  competent  to  obey  as  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  never  fliUen.  1  Jence  their  deep  deprav- 
itv,  in  consequence  of  which  tiicy  need  the  life-giving  grace  of 
the  Spirit  to  sanctify  and  save  them,  is  in  a  great  measure  hid- 
den from  their  sight.  As  directly  connected  with  this  senti- 
ment, sinners  are  urged  to  consecrate  themselves  immediately 
to  God,  a  duty  which  wc  all  readily  atlmit,  but  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  in  producing  this  consecration,  though  seldom  denied, 
and  generally  denoniiiiated  special  and  sovereign,  appears  to  be 
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ispresented  as  little  more  than  that  upholding  and  superintend- 
ing providence  by  which  we  live  and  move  and  speak,  or  at 
most,  as  little  more  than  a  light  held  up  to  render  truth  more 
vivid  and  motives  more  powerful.  Thus,  the  energy  which 
quickens  the  soul,  is  attributed  to  the  word  of  God,  or  to  human 
agency  in  some  form,  more  than  to  the  power  which  raised 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  quickened  the  Ephesians  who  had 
been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

These  erroneous  views  of  depravity  and  of  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  in  conversion,  lead  into  an  error  respecting  the  natiu'e  of 
vital  religion.  Fearing  to  infringe  on  hunum  liberty,  and  with 
an  honest  intention,  no  doubt,  to  throw  all  blame  on  the  sinner, 
ministers  tell  men  that  they  have  full  ability  to  serve  God, 
while  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  special  divine  influence  to  move 
them,  however  admitted  in  speculation,  is  studiously  kept  out 
of  sight  in  preaching.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  they 
are  led  to  believe,  that  if  they  resolve  to  serve  God  with  such  a 
heart  as  they  have,  and  obtain  any  thing  like  peace  of  mind  in 
rehgious  duty,  they  are  Christians.  Hence  the  state  of  their 
hearts  is  overlooked,  and  a  false  standard  of  religion  is  estab- 
lished. 

There  are  several  practices,  too,  against  which  we  think  the 
churches  should  be  cautioned.     The  temporary  settlement,  and 
frequent  dismission  of  ministers,  we  consider  an  evil.   We  have 
noticed,  with  much  pain,  the  encroachments  on  the  Salibath  by 
traffic,  and  by  assemblages,  political  and  literary,  on  Saturday 
evening,  attended  sometimes  by  the  members  of  our  churches. 
We  have  remarked  that  it  is  becoming  common  in  some  of  our 
churches,  to  appoint  "  meetings  for  inquiry,"  where  some  gene- 
ral addresses  are  made  without  any  personal  conversation  w^ith 
individuals,  and   all  who  attend  are  reported   as  "  anxious  in- 
quirers."    "  An  inquirer,"  according  to  the  settled  usage  of  the 
churches,  describes  a  person  under  pungent  conviction  for  sin ; 
but  in  such  a  case,  it  is  applied  to  one  who  is  willing  to  come 
into  a  mixed  assemblage  for  religious  counsel  and  exhortation. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  many  are  reported  as  inquirers  who 
were  never  seriously  convinced  of  sin,  and  that  among  many 
nominal  inquirers,  few  hopeful  converts  can  be  found,  at  the 
end  of  a  year.     We  have  had  occasion  to  obseive  in  other  cases 
where  persons  were  awakened  and  conversed  with,   that  the 
address  was  of  a  quieting  kind,  and,  instead  of  probing  their 
wicked  hearts  deep,  and  urging  them  to  make  thorough  work, 
and  indulge  no  hope  without  a  strict  scrutiny,  they  were  exhort- 
ed to  look  away  from  themselves,  and  engage  at  once  in  tne 
Christian  race,  as  heirs  of  glory. 

VOL.  VI. NO.  IV.  17 
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Hasty  admission  to  the  church,  particularly  of  young  persons, 
is  another  practice  attended  with  serious  evils  and  promising 
little  good. 

Another  irregular  practice,  which  has  obtained  to  some  ex- 
tent ill  the  churches,  is  an  undervaluing  the  ordinance  of  Infant 
Baptism.  Parents,  instead  of  being  urged  to  present  their  chil- 
dren in  baptism  as  a  duty,  are  simply  reminded  of  it  as  a  privi- 
lege which  they  may  enjoy  or  neglect  at  pleasure.  Some  con- 
gregational ministers  have  even  maintained  that  baptism 
administered  in  infancy  might  properly  be  repeated  in  adult 
years  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  any,  and  so  little  is  thought  of 
the  ordinance  in  some  churches,  that  no  record  is  kept  of  the 
names  of  those  baptized,  whether  children  or  adults. 

IV.  The  Prrsf.nt  Duty  of  Ministers  and  Churchf.s  in  order  to  secure 
THE  Special  and  Continued  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
TO  render  the  Influence  of  the  Gospel  general  and  permanent. 

This  topic  of  inquiry  is  so  extensive  in  its  nature  that  a  defi- 
nite answer  cannot  well  be  given.  Our  immediate  duty  may 
vary  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour.  All  truth  must 
be  believed,  and  all  duty  performed.  We  must  be  in  our  ap- 
propriate places,  and  engaged  in  our  appropriate  works,^ — culti- 
vating holy  affections,  embracing  and  defending  correct  princi- 
ples,— pure  in  speech,  beneficent  and  useful  in  action.  In  general, 
we  must  be  like  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  holy  men  and 
women  at  Jerusalem,  from  the  day  of  Christ's  ascension  to  the 
Pentecost.  We  must  understand  the  import  of  the  promise  re- 
specting the  Spirit,  and  believe  in  its  sure  accomplishment :  we 
must  be  in  a  state  of  expectation,  of  faith  and  hope  :  we  must 
feel  our  aljsolute  dependence  on  spiritual  aid  for  ourselves  and 
others :  we  must  dwell  much  on  the  greatness  of  the  blessing, 
and  the  endless  consequences  of  its  being  granted,  or  withheld, 
in  respect  to  the  salvation,  or  perdition,  of  immortal  beings :  we 
must  be  humble,  sincere,  and  persevering  in  our  prayers, — 
striving,  like  Jacob  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  as  if  un- 
willing to  be  denied, — and  yet  placing  unlimited  trust  in  the 
sovereign  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God :  and  in  all  this, 
there  must  be  concert  and  harmony, — we  must  often  assemble 
together  with  one  accord, — our  prayers  and  alms  must  ascend 
up  together,  as  a  memorial  before  God  :  and  we  must  continue 
in  works  of  piety  and  acts  of  devotion,  until  the  Spirit  come 
down  in  his  mighty  power  and  rich  grace,  to  convince  and 
subdue,  enlighten  and  console. 

More  particularly, — 1,  We  must  acknowledge  the  person- 
al honors  and  offices  of  the  Spirit.     If  we  consider  the  Spirit 
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only  a  divine  agency,  or  influence,  we  divest  him  of  his  person- 
al dignity,  deny  his  official  honors,  and  neglect  to  ascribe  19  liim 
the  praise  of  his  works.  Wherever  his  being  is  concealed,  or 
denied,  and  his  official  authority  is  rejected,  the  Spirit  is  dis- 
honored, and  may  well  show  his  disapprobation.  Much  in  the 
same  manner  is  he  dishonored,  where  his  personal  agency  is 
declared,  or  believed,  to  be  unnecessary  in  the  regeneration  of 
sinners,  or  the  sanctification  of  saints, — where  it  is  thought 
there  is  no  moral  glory,  and  no  sovereign  grace,  in  forming 
vessels  of  wrath  into  vessels  of  mercy, — wdiere  no  admiration  is 
expressed,  and  no  thanks  are  rendered,  for  such  a  work, — awd 
much  more,  where  it  is  made  the  subject  of  scandal,  and  is  call- 
ed enthusiasm,  or  melancholy.  We  confess  ourselves  alarmed, 
too,  when  good  people,  in  their  discourse  and  prayers,  habitual- 
ly contemplate  the  Spirit  only  as  a  divine  influence,  when  pub- 
lic benedictions  are  often  pronounced  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  personality,  and  when  such  efficacy  is  ascribed  to 
truth  as  applied  by  human  reasoning  and  eloquence,  as  to  ren- 
der his  blessed  agency  needless  : — we  confess  ourselves  alarmed, 
lest  he  should  leave  ministers  to  their  self-sufficiency,  and  the 
churches  to  their  pride,  sinners  unconvinced,  and  believers  un- 
edified,  until  our  Zion  become  as  mount  Gilboa,  on  which  there 
was  neither  rain  nor  dew.  In  coming  to  God  in  any  act  of 
worship,  we  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  will  regard 
our  humble  attempts  to  serve  him  ;  so  in  seeking  to  obtain  the 
blessings  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  first  acknowledge  his  deity  and 
personality,  and  then  his  powerful  and  gracious  work  in  the 
accomplishment  of  man's  redemption. 

2.  We  must  cultivate  a  filial  sense  of  dependence,  which 
will  dispose  us  to  seek  to  the  Spirit  for  guidance  and  bless- 
ing. If  the  Bible  had  been  silent,  it  might  be  presumed,  that 
we  should  learn  our  dependence,  by  the  results  of  our  own  ex- 
perience. If  we  do  not  feel  the  need,  shall  we  seek  for  superior 
aid  ?  If  we  are  wise  and  strong,  shall  we  implore  wisdom  and 
strength  ?  And  will  our  Teacher  be  satisfied,  when  we  care 
not  for  his  instructions  ?  Will  our  Guide  accompany  us,  when 
we  are  indifferent  to  his  attendance  ?  Will  the  Comforter  be 
pleased,  when  we  disclaim  any  Avant  of  his  cbnsolation  ?  If 
then  we  desire  the  Spirit  to  dwell  with  us,  to  illumine  our  path, 
to  console  our  hearts  and  to  succeed  our  labors,  we  must  cuki- 
vate  an  habitual  sense  of  our  dependence. 

3.  We  must  not  grieve.^  or  resist,  the  Spirit  by  false 
jirinciples  or  depraved  habits,  by  unbelief  or  hardness  of 
heart.  We  must  be  holy  and  blameless.  We  must  wash  our 
hands  in  innocence,  search  our  habitations  for  the  accursed 
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thing',  and  institute  a  rigid  discipline  in  the  churches.  The 
work  of  preparation  must  doubtless  begin  in  those,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  his  gracious  strivings,  before  it  can  be  expected  to 
extend  to  the  infidel  and  the  obdurate.  The  general  diffusion 
of  correct  knowledge,  and  a  thorough  reform  in  the  external 
habits  of  a  people,  must  surely  be  considered  iis  favorable  indi- 
cations of  a  V\'ork  of  mercy  upon  the  heart,  which  shall  prepare 
its  subjects  to  share  in  the  holy  services  and  joys  of  heaven. 
Without  some  such  preparation  in  removing  things  oflTensive 
and  in  correcting  things  false,  it  would  not  usually  be  consistent 
for  the  Spirit  to  visit  any  people,  as  they  would  not  welcome 
his  approach,  nor  honor  his  official  w^ork. 

4.  We  must  give  more  pronmience  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
in  the  77iinist  rat  ions  of  the  pnlpit,  and  in  the  labors  of  the 
Christian  jjress.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  Neither 
philosophy,  nor  the  science  of  morality  has  any  such  power  to 
move  the  human  soul,  as  the  simple  narrative  of  the  great  Im- 
manuel's  death,  and  the  momentous  facts  which  it  involves. 
The  Gospel  is  a  most  elTicient  instrument  to  civilize  barbarous 
nations,  to  refine  vulgar  maimers,  to  reform  licentious  habits,  to 
elevate  gross  minds,  to  subdue  depraved  passions,  to  break  hard 
hearts,  and  to  improve  the  whole  condition  of  human  society. 

We  must  exhibit  the  adorable  attributes  of  Christ,  his  offices 
and  works,  and  his  claims  to  our  worship,  obedisnce  and  trust. 
We  must  dwell  on  his  condescension  and  love,  his  almighty 
power  and  exalted  reign. 

As  the  types  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  writings  of 
the  propliets  centre  in  Christ,  so  must  the  ministrations  of  the 
Christian  sanctuary,  do  him  honor.  As  the  Spirit  takes  of  the 
things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them  to  men  ;  so  these  must  be  the 
burden  of  our  ministry,  or  our  eflibrts  will  not  coincide  with  the 
official  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  will  therefore  be  ineffectual  to  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  sinners.  He  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life,  and  through  faith  in  his  name  the  peni- 
tent may  share  in  all  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom. 

5.  We  must  he  much  in  prayer  for  this  richest  gift  of 
our  exalted  Saviour,  This  is  inculcated  for  tw'o  reasons  : — 
The  one  is,  that  prayer  puts  us  into  a  state  of  mind  to  receive 
and  improve  the  blessing, — turning  our  eye  to  God,  and  im- 
pressing us  with  a  sense  of  dependence  and  unworthiness, — 
abasing  our  pride,  and  inspiring  with  humility.  The  other 
reason  is,  that  prayer  is  the  instituted  condition  on  which  the 
blessing  is  ofiered.  "  Ask  that  ye  may  receive."  "  If  ye,  be- 
ing evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  ;  how 
much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
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to  them  that  ask  him."  We  can  have  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  such  blessings,  without  bumble  and  penitential,  frequent 
and  persevering  prayers.  A  fitful,  transient  devotion,  perhaps 
never  introduces  a  revival.  It  must  be  a  pure  and  steady  flame, 
— the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous,  which  availeth 
much.  In  this,  concert  is  very  desirable  and  promising.  "  If 
two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that 
they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Fatber,  which 
is  in  heaven."  If  a  fourth,  or  a  tenth  part  of  a  church  in  any 
place,  should  be  cordially  united  in  this  concert,  with  what 
strength  of  hope,  might  they  plead  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

Finally,  We  must  persevere  in  a  diligent  application  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  instruction  and  grace,  which  have 
been  divinely  instituted  and  approved.  This  part  of  our  duty 
might  have  been  named  first.  Its  importance  and  oljligation 
cannot  be  overrated.  Miracles  are  suspended,  as  the  Christian 
dispensation  is  fully  introduced.  We  are  endued  with  intellec- 
tual and  voluntary  powers,  and  are  the  proper  subjects  of  a 
moral  government.  Obedience  requires  industrious  and  perse- 
vering action.  Success  or  reward,  whether  in  this  w^orld  or 
another,  is  made  to  depend  on  our  own  efforts.  As  the  hus- 
bandman does  not  expect  to  gather  a  harvest,  where  he  has  not 
cultivated  the  soil  and  sown  the  good  seed ;  so  parents  or  min- 
isters may  in  vain  expect  to  witness  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  amid 
ignorance,  and  error,  and  vice. 

Instruction  and  example  are  the  great  means  of  moral  power, 
which  will  here  be  noticed.  Holy  truth  and  holy  living  must 
be  the  instruments  to  renovate  the  world.  These  embrace  the 
whole  system  of  education,  the  visible  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  a  practical  illustration  of  Christian  precepts  in  life  and  con- 
duct. 

Instruction  should  begin  at  an  early  period  of  our  rational 
existence.  If  children  are  devoted  to  God  when  eight  days  old, 
as  was  so  sacredly  required  under  the  former  dispensation,  and 
made  the  subjects  of  daily  prayer ;  it  will  be  found  that  a  moral 
discipline  may  be  early  established,  and  that  moral  impressions 
may  be  made  long  before  they  understand  the  import  of  words. 
The  infant,  primary,  and  Sabbath  schools  will  next  claim  at- 
tention. To  these  must  be  added  the  selection  of  little  books, 
catechizing,  the  worship  of  the  family  in  accommodation  to 
their  capacity,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  the  choice  of  their  company  and  i&ie  like.  With 
adults,  public  preaching  is  entitled  to  that  high  rank,  which 
God  has  given  it.  In  accordance  with  this  design,  the  weekly 
Sabbath  was  ordained,  and  the  church  instituted.  Personal 
*17 
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conversation,  intelligent  and  persuasive,  may  have  the  next 
place.  The  distribution  of  Bibles,  rehgious  books  and  tracts, 
and  the  writing  of  afiectionate  and  faithful  letters  among  kin- 
dred and  friends,  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Holy  living  is  the  other  great  means  of  moral  power.  Pre- 
cept will  avail  little  without  a  correspondent  example.  We  re- 
gard the  actions  more  than  the  speech  of  men.  Hence,  holy 
living  is  a  grand  and  necessary  means  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  To  reform  others,  we  must  begin  with  ourselves.  To 
introduce  a  revival  of  religion,  we  must  show  its  gracious  and 
powerful  influence  already  commenced  in  our  own  affections 
and  conduct.  To  bring  down  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  upon 
our  Iriends  or  the  community,  we  must  possess  them  ourselves, 
and  illustrate  their  value. 

As  a  universal  fact,  if  we  desire  to  secure  spiritual  blessings, 
we  must  persevere  in  a  diligent  application  of  the  means  of  in- 
struction and  grace,  divinely  ordained  and  approved.  "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine 
hand  ;  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this 
or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good."  Let  us  not 
look  with  solicitude  at  tlie  passing  clouds,  or  be  appalled  by  the 
stupidity  and  errors  of  the  times.  God  has  spoken,  and  we 
must  obey.  He  will  not  bless  our  indolence  or  wilful  neglect  of 
duty.  The  means  are  ours  to  employ,  the  sovereign  blessing 
is  his  to  bestow.  And  has  he  not  said,  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
into  the  store-house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house, 
and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  1  will 
not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  bless- 
ing, that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

If  Christians  of  the  present  age  wish  to  do  much  to  perpetu- 
ate tlie  iniiuence  of  the  Gospel,  and  introduce  the  millennial  state 
of  the  church,  they  may  take  the  glass  of  prophecy,  look  down 
the  tract  of  future  centuries,  and  dwell  on  the  unfolding  myste- 
ries of  Providence  and  the  increasing  glory  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  until  their  hearts  kindle  with  a  new  flame.  They 
must  then  set  to  themselves  a  higher  standard,  aspire  to  greater 
holiness,  and  exercise  more  self-denial,  courage  and  enterprise. 
They  must  have  more  of  the  zeal  of  the  Apostles,  the  forti- 
tude of  the  martyrs,  and  the  liberal  charity  of  the  primitive  be- 
lievers. They  nmst  not  retire  into  obscurity,  but  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  private  feeling  to  public  interest.  They  must  not  live 
for  themselves,  but  live  for  the  world.  They  must  preach  and 
pray,  write  and  act  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  generations. 
How  noble  the  design,  how  exalted  the  motive,  how  sublime 
the  prospect ! 
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The  whole  system  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  University,  must  be  divested  of  its  worldly  character,  and 
must  have  a  constant  bearing  on  the  moral  interests  and  im- 
mortal prospects  of  men.  The  periodical  press  must  no  longer 
be  desecrated  to  the  diffusion  of  error  and  vice,  but  its  mighty 
energy  subserve  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge  and  genuine 
piety.  The  pulpit  must  send  forth  a  louder  sound,  and  the 
light  of  divine  truth  be  made  to  flash  with  more  vivid  and  con- 
vincing power  on  the  public  mind.  Every  church  must  be  en- 
larged, and  every  waste  place  iTiust  be  built  up.  Every  mis- 
sionary station  must  be  extended,  and  these  radiant  points  in 
pagan  lands  must  be  greatly  multiphed.  Revivals  must  be 
more  frequent,  pure,  and  extensive. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  this  age  are,  without  dispute, 
destined  to  enlargement  and  perpetuity.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  will  go  on :  the  press  will  continue  its  operation : 
schools  will  be  established :  the  living  preacher  will  visit  isl- 
ands and  districts  of  country,  now  unknown  to  Christian  na- 
tions. 

When  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  are  turned  to  their  children, 
— when  holiness  to  the  Lord  is  inscribed  on  the  possessions  and 
pursuits  of  his  visible  people, — when  the  means  of  divine  know- 
ledge become  universal, — when  incense  and  a  pure  offering  be- 
gin to  ascend  from  every  family  and  tribe  of  the  earth, — then 
we  may  expect  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  \\nll  shine  upon 
the  nations  with  brighter  beams,  and  the  showers  of  divine 
grace  descend  in  richer  abundance.  Tlien  will  war,  and  vio- 
lence, and  oppression  cease, — the  calamities,  v/hich  one  gene- 
ration entails  on  another,  will  be  greatly  abated,  and  the  ordi- 
nary occasions  of  poverty,  sickness,  and  premature  death  be 
removed.  The  fabric  of  paganism  will  be  demolished,  the  er- 
rors of  a  nominal  Christianity  be  corrected,  and  the  temptations 
to  vice  be  done  away.  All  our  children  will  be  taught  of  God, 
and  adopted,  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty. 
And  the  voice  in  heaven  will  be  heard,  saying,  "  The  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever." 
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INFIDELITY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

It  is  a  fact,  with  which  some  of  our  readers  may  be  acquaint- 
ed, that  there  exist  in  the  United  States  two  distinct  classes  of 
Infidels ;  one  comprising  the  followers  of  Thomas  Paine,  the 
other,  those  of  Robert  Owen.  Of  each  of  these  classes,  it  will 
be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  some  brief  accoilnt. 

1.      The  Paine  class. 

The  opinions  of  this  extensive  class  of  Infidels  may  be  best 
expressed  in  Paine's  own  words  : — "  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  in 
one  God,  and  no  more  ;  and  I  hope  for  happiness  beyond  this 
life.  I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man,  and  I  believe  that  reli- 
gious duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeav- 
oring to  make  our  fellow-creatures  happy.  1  do  not  believe  in 
the  creed  professed  by  the  Jewish  Church,  by  the  Roman 
Church,  by  the  Greek  Church,  l)y  the  Turkish  Church,  by 
the  Protestant  Church,  nor  by  any  Church  that  I  know  of. 
My  own  mind  is  my  own  church." — "  Each  of  these  churches 
shows  certain  books  which  they  call  Revelation,  or  the  w^ord  of 
God.  The  Jews  say,  that  tljeir  word  of  God  was  given  to 
Moses  by  God,  face  to  face :  the  Christians,  that  their  word  of 
God  came  by  divine  inspiration :  and  the  Turks,  that  their 
word  of  God  was  brought  by  an  Angel  from  Heaven.  Each 
of  these  churches  accuses  the  others  of  unbelief;  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  disbelieve  them  all." — "  The  creation  of  the  ivorld 
is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  word  which  he  could  give." 

Paine  pretends,  however,  that  he  would  not  treat  with  even 
the  slightest  disrespect  the  real  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  He 
was,"  says  he,  "  a  virtuous  and  an  amiable  man  ;  the  morality 
which  he  preached  and  practised  was  of  the  most  benevolent 
kind  ;  and  though  similar  systems  of  morality  had  been  preach- 
ed by  Confucius,  and  by  some  of  the  Greek  Philosophers  many 
years  before,  [and  has  been]  by  the  (Quakers  since,  and  by 
many  good  men  in  all  ages,  it  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any." 

According  to  Paine's  distinct  acknowledgement,  Christ  was  not 
the  author  of — what  he  [Paine]  calls — the  "  lies"  that  are  told  in 
the  New  Testament  about  his  birth,  incarnation,  miracles,  and 
ascension  ;  but  was  the  teacher  of  many  very  important  truths  ; 
such  as  the  probabiUty  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  the 
future  state  will  be  one  of  just  retribution;  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  correct  moral  demeanor  in  this  life,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  pure  joy  in  the  next. 

Such,  in  general,  were  Paine's  sentiments  and  opinions,  and 
the  single  mad  purpose  of  his  life,  besides  serving  himself,  was, 
to  oj)pose  Christianity.    As  was  the  leader,  such  too  are  his  fol- 
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lowers  ;  and  such,  with  some  shght  modifications,  more  or  less, 
to  suit  particular  individuals,  are  the  principles  of  this  class  of 
Infidels,  throughout  the  country. 

2.      The  Owen  class. 

The  father  of  the  second  class  of  American  Infidels  is  Robert 
Owen,  for  many  years  a  highly  rer^pectable  Scotch  manu- 
facturer. Of  Mr.  Owen,  as  he  appeared  fifteen  years  ago,  a 
reviewer  of  his  system  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  thus  speaks  : 
"We  have  great  respect  for  the  man,  inasmuch  as  he  exhibits 
no  ordinary  intellectual  power,  and  is  always  distinguished  by 
an  amiable  moral  spirit."  The  Edinburgh  Review,  also,  de- 
clares "  that  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  his  distinguished  la- 
bors and  perfect  benevolence,  without  feeling  personally  attached 
to  this  amiable  enthusiast."  "  He  is,  unquestionably,"  says  the 
Christian  Observer,  of  London,  "a  man  of  much  finesse,  pru- 
dence, and  caution,  kind  and  aHTectionate  in  his  feelings,  and, 
withal,  a  most  excellent  disciplinarian." 

Such  was  the  notice  he  attracted  in  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  and  the  community  in  general  were  evidently  im- 
pressed in  his  favor.  Undoubtedly,  we  ought,  however,  to  as- 
cribe his  success  in  Britain,  to  his  superior  ta-lents  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  dependants,  rather  than  to  the  feasibility  and  excel- 
lence of  his  system.  The  opinion  that  he  possesses  an  extensive 
reach  of  mind,  especially  on  the  subject  of  Political  Economy, 
which,  more  than  almost  any  other,  requires  capaciousness  of 
intellect  and  patience  of  investigation,  is  refuted  abundantly  by 
his  Utopian  schemes  and  chimerical  theories. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Owen  became  connected  with  the 
mills  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  the  proprietors  of  which  resid- 
ed in  London,  and  were  religious  men.  He  soon  published  a 
work,  entitled  "  A  New  Viev/  of  Society,  or  Essays  on  the  for- 
mation of  human  character,  preparatory  to  the  dcvelopement 
of  a  plan  for  gradually  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind  ;" 
succeedii'ig  which  were  several  others ;  as,  "  Observations  on 
the  Effects  of  the  Manufacturing  System,"  two  "Memorials  in 
behalf  of  the  Working  Classes,  presented  to  the  Governments 
of  Europe  and  America,"  three  Political  Tracts,  and  various 
printed  Speeches.  In  his  tracts,  he  advocates  the  division  of 
the  community  into  parallelograms,  the  possession  of  property 
in  common,  and  some  other  principles  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  sequel.  These  doctrines  had  been  advocated  before  by  Spi- 
noza, Hobbes,  Godwin,  and  ^the  author  of  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles  ;"  but  now  they  were  embodied  and  presented  to- 
gether, to  a  community,  too,  than  which  no  one  was  ever  better 
prepared  by  the  distresses  of  poverty,  and  the  vexations  of  com- 
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mercial  laws,  to  receive  such  a  concentrated  mass  of  folly.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  were  welcomed.  And,  considering  the  artful 
adaptation  of  his  scheme  to  the  feehngs  of  a  restive  populace, 
and  the  caution  by  which  its  objectionable  features  were  con- 
cealed from  observation,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
name  of  Owen  now  became  celebrated  ;  and  that  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry into  the  merits  of  his  system  was  extensively  awakened 
throughout  England  and  Scotland.  Pretending  to  have  car- 
ried his  plans  into  execution  in  the  establishment  at  New 
Lanark,  and  the  excellent  discipline  and  cheerful  obedience 
prevailing  in  that  establishment  being  proverbial,  he  was  hailed 
as  a  benefactor,  and  the  popular  acclamation  was  decidedly  in 
his  favor.  Hence,  in  1819,  an  attempt  was  made  in  Parlia 
nient  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  tlie  investigation  of  his  plans, 
with  a  view  to  their  general  introduction. 

Some,  however,  saw  through  the  false  glare  of  his  preten- 
sions. The  Christian  Observer  of  1817  had  reviewed  his  sys- 
tem, and  fully  shown  tliat  it  was  an  attempt,  however  adroitly 
concealed  from  the  public,  to  undermine  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Suspicions  had  been  thus  excited,  and  a  state  of  watclifulness 
induced,  which  proved,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  an  effectual  barrier 
against  any  parliamentary  resolve  in  favor  of  his  schemes.  In 
1819,  the  Observer  again  noticed  him,  and  proved  that  his 
New  Lanark  establishment  owed  all  its  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  discipline,  to  Mr.  Owen's  personal  character,  and  to  the 
Christian  religion,  which,  in  opposition  to  his  will,  was  requir- 
ed, by  the  London  propiietors,  to  be  taught  with  peculiar  fideli- 
ty. In  1821,  Mr.  Owen's  system  was  reviewed  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  the  errors  of  his  political  economy  candidly  de- 
veloped. Before  this,  also,  his  theories  had  been  discussed  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  in  1819,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

From  these  various  expositions  of  his  errors,  the  communit}', 
large  assemblies  of  which  had  previously  passed  the  most  com- 
plimentary resolutions  in  his  favor,  and  seven-tenths  of  which 
were,  as  Mr.  Owen  supposed,  in  heart  with  him,  began  now  to 
look  on  his  machinations  with  distrust.  In  1823,  he  attempt- 
ed, in  violation  of  the  injunctions  of  his  proprietors,  to  discon- 
tinue the  religious  services  at  the  Mills,  and  to  introduce  some 
portions  of  his  own  plan.  At  this  unexpected  intrusion,  he  was 
unanimously  expelled  from  his  office,  as  Superintendant.  Now 
therefore,  he  emigrated  to  America. 

Soon  after  his  emigration,  there  was  instituted,  at  New  York, 
a  "  Society  for  establishing  communities  ;"  in  pursuance  of 
which,  in  1824,  a  community,  conducted  on  Infidel  principles, 
and  consisting  of  about  fifty  individuals,  including  fifteen  heads 
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of  families,  removed  to  Jackson  River ;  where,  having  purchas- 
ed about  1300  acres  of  land,  they  attempted  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice some  of  Mr.  Owen's  theories.  In  the  same  year,  a  similar 
community  was  established  at  Vashoba,  in  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee  ;  and,  in  1825,  at  New  Harmony,  Posey  County, 
Indiana.  In  1828,  the  Infidels  commenced  at  New  York,  the 
publication  of  the  Free  Inquirer  ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  that  lime,  they  employed  in  their  service  twenty 
different  periodicals.  They  commenced,  too,  the  publication  of 
cheap  popular  Tracts,  in  the  circulation  of  which,  they  display- 
ed a  zeal  and  perseverance  which  may  well  excite  Christians 
to  imitation  in  a  better  cause.  They  re-published,  also,  and 
industriously  circulated,  Paine's  Theological  Works,  Volney's 
Ruins,  The  Elements  of  Modern  Materialism,  and  the  revolt- 
ing productions  of  Sir  Richard  Carlisle.  They  instituted  courses 
of  public  lectures  and  debates ;  appointed  itinerating  lecturers, 
and,  in  some  of  our  large  cities,  held  regular  meetings  on  the 
Sabbath.  In  tlie  Hall  of  Science  in  New  York,  they  assem- 
bled three  times  every  Lord's  day  ;  attended  in  the  morning  to 
a  chemical  lecture,  in  the  afternoon  to  one  on  anatomy  or 
physiology,  and  in  the  evening  to  a  phillipic  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  There  have  been  seen  sometimes  at  a  lecture  of 
some  popular  Infidel  at  New  York,  2000  hearers.  Infidel  clubs 
have  been  regularly  formed  in  more  than  forty  of  our  towns  and 
cities, — they  have  been  attended  by  from  fifty  to  two  or  three 
hundred  individuals,  and  been  the  scene  of  much  profane,  de- 
bate and  blasphemous  mirth. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history,  we  v»?ill  now  briefly 
state  some  of  the  principles  of  the  New  School  of  Infidels. 

(1.)  They  believe  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  With  them,  the  testimony  of  our  external  senses, 
and  our  internal  sense,  or  consciousness,  are  the  only  source  of 
knowledge.  Consequently,  whatever  lies  without  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  feehng,  and  consciousness, 
lies  without  the  pale  of  our  inquiry.  As  rational  beings,  there- 
fore, we  are  compelled,  according  to  them,  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  deveiopement  of  natural  laws,  by  chemical,  astro- 
nomical, and  such  like  investigations.  To  extend  a  thought 
beyond  this  eartb,  is  to  enter  a  region  of  mysticism  and  never- 
ending  doubt.  What  can  we  say  of  the  origin  of  the  Universe? 
We  are  conscious  of  nothing.  Send  out  the  five  senses  on  ever 
so  vigorous  a  chase  after  information  ;  we  can  taste  nothing, 
hear  nothing,  see  nothing,  smell  nothing,  and  touch  nothing. 
Of  course,  we  can  know  nothing.  We  give  up  the  track,  and 
although  we  may  dream  that  the  Universe  was  created,  or  is 
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eternal,  or  the  result  of  chance,  we  cannot,  in  our  wakeful  mo- 
ments, predicate  any  thing  respecting  it. 

The  s)'stem,  then,  of  this  Infidel  School  is  not  Atheism,  but 
Skepticism, ;  not  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  the 
denial  of  our  knowledge  of  his  existence.  "  We  ma}',  indeed," 
remaiks  one  of  the  school,  "safely  assert  that  a  being  of  attri- 
butes so  contradictory  as  the  Jewish  Jehovah,  or  the  Orthodox 
Deity  of  later  times,  cannot  exist ;  but  we  can  predicate  nothing 
affirmatively,  or  negatively,  regarding  the  existence  of  a  thou- 
sand beings  superior  to  man.  Therefore,"  says  he,  "  should  it 
so  happen,  that  there  will  be  a  judgment,  and  I  be  called  to  it, 
and  should  a  Christian  on  that  day  rise  up,  and  accuse  me  of 
Infidelit}^ ;  I  will  say  to  my  Judge  in  defence  of  m}^  character, 
— I  knew  thee  not  on  earth,  for  thou  didst  conceal  thy  exist- 
ence from  me.  I  thought  not  of  thee,  nor  of  this  day  of  Judg- 
ment. I  thought  only  of  the  earth  and  of  my  fellow  mortals. 
The  time,  which  others  employed  in  imagining  thine  attributes, 
I  spent  in  improving  the  talents  thou  hadst  given  me.  I  spoke 
of  that  which  I  knew  ;  I  never  spoke  of  thee,  for  T  knew  thee 
not.  To  thee  I  appeal  from  this  my  accuser.  And  the  Judge," 
he  says,  "  will  reply  to  him, — Thou  hast  well  spoken — I  plac- 
ed thee  on  earth,  not  to  dream  of  my  being,  but  to  enjoy  thy 
own.  Thou  hast  w^ell  done.  I  made  thee  a  man,  that  thou 
mightest  give  and  receive  happiness  among  thy  fellows,  not 
that  thou  shouldest  imagine  the  ways  and  wishes  of  gods. 
Even  as  thou  condemuest  not  the  worm,  that  has  crawled  be- 
neath thy  feet,  because  it  knew  thee  not,  so  neither  do  I  con- 
demn thy  worldly  ignorance  of  me." 

(2.)  On  the  same  principle  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  the 
modern  scliool  of  Infidels  do  not  believe  in  the  immateriahty, 
or  the  future  existence  of  the  human  soul.  "  The  immateri- 
ality of  a  soul ! — We  know,"  say  they,  "  nothing  about  it. 
It  is,  perhaps,  possible,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  soul,  and  it  is 
possible,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  our  souls  are,  by  the  gradual 
incorporation  of  our  food  into  our  bodies,  the  very  cabbages  and 
cucumbers  wdiicli  we  once  ate.  They  may  all  be  spindled  in 
form,  small  in  size,  and  black  in  color.  Our  mental  operations 
furnish  not  an  intimation  to  the  contrary  :"' — (and  truly,  as  far 
as  their  Infidel  Tracts  are  concerned,  we  should  be  in  a  quan- 
dary whether  they  were  not  right.)  "We  have,  moreover,  no 
media  of  proof,  that  we  shall  exist  hereafter ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
distress  our  souls  wiih  dismal  forebodings  of  future  evil,  and  to 
amuse  our  imaginations  with  vagaries  of  a  judgment,  a  heaven, 
and  a  hell." 

(3.)     This  class  of  Inlidels  inculcate  the  necessity  of  human 
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actions,  and  our  consequent  freedo!n  from  a  law  distinctively 
moral.  Some  of  them  have  cautiously  evaded  a  decisi/e  avow- 
al of  this  doctrine.  Yet  Robert  Owen,  wlio  mriy  be  justly  con- 
sidered the  '■'■  primus  inter  pares'''  of  the  class,  has  fidly  declar- 
ed it.  He  pronounces  the  notion  that  man  can  form  his  own 
character  "a  hydra  of  liumrui  calimity,"  "an  immolation  of 
every  principle  of  rationality,"  a  "  monster  which  has  hitherto 
effect naliy  guarded  every  avenue  that  can  lead  to  true  benevo- 
lence an  i  active  kindness.'  As  man  is  chained  down  by  iron 
necessity  to  the  influence  of  circumstance,  the  idea  of  desert,  ia 
Owen's  opinion,  is  a  chimera,  and  punishment  far  crime,  a  cru- 
elty, ouiras^eous  as  it  is  unnatural.  Accordingly,  it  is  his  beliefp 
that  the  whole  penal  code  should  l.e  annulled,  and  a  new  com- 
bination of  circumstances  be  instituted,  which,  in  their  opera- 
tion on  the  wheels  of  tl^e  heart,  will  necessitate  it  to  as  strict 
and  regular  virtue  as  the  cl;)ck  exercises  in  its  obedience  to 
weights,  and  the  action  of  the  pendulum.  He  proposes,  indeed, 
to  form  a  moral  railway,  Ity  which  the  necessity  of  punishment, 
as  a  propelling  power,  may  l>e  removed,  and  the  mental  car- 
riage, h)'  its  own  gravity,  find  ihat  "facilis  descensus" — virtuis 
et  boni !  He,  of  course,  would  join  in  the  liceiitious  exclama- 
tion of  Godwin,  "  Give  us  hberty,  but  no  constitution  ;  for  con- 
stitution and  laws,  no  less  than  catechisms  and  creeds,  tend  to 
enslave  men." 

(4.)  Tills  class  of  Infidels  hold  the  ba'd  proposition,  that 
utility  is  the  criterion' of  virtue  ;  the  very  fallacy  which  v/as  in- 
troduced by  Epicurus,  and  first  corrupted  the  Greeks,  and  then 
the  Romans,  finding  both  comparatively  virtuous,  and  leaving 
them  treaclierous  and  profligate.  It  is  recorded  of  Fabricius, 
that  when  he  heard  this  doctrine  advocated  at  Pyrrhus'  table,  he 
wished  that  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  would  advocate  the  same. 
It  is,  however,  with  peculiar  licentiousness  advocated  by  the 
Infidels  of  New  York,  and  is  stated  by  one  of  their  leading 
writers  in  the  following  terms: — "Every  tiling  is  virtuous, 
which  promotes  human  happiness, — everything  vicious,  which 
counteracts  it."  Has  any  one,  then,  a  doubt  relative  to  his  du- 
ty ?  Let  him  only  ask  himself  what  will  secure  to  him  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  gratification  of  will,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  are  identical. 

(5.)  Another  position  advanced  by  our  Infidels  is,  tliat  com- 
merce should  be  destroyed,  and  property  be  equalized  among 
the  whole  communitv  ;  that  there  shoidd  be  no  rich,  no  poor; 
but  that  all  should  labor  in  a  common  cause,  deposit  the  results 
of  their  labor  in  a  common  store-h^use,  and  derive  thence,  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  necessities,  their  articles  of  mainte- 
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nance.  It  is  designed  that  the  whole  community  be  divided 
into  di?tiiels,  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  live  togetlier, 
as  one  family,  protected  by  one  government,  feeding  at  one 
board,  and  thus  breathing  one  spirit.  This  equalization  of 
property  is  to  he.  effected  by  a  grand  national  auction,  at  which 
the  various  shares,  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  shall  be 
sold  to  the  individual  who  will  give  the  highest  amount  of  la- 
bor. This  is  called  Agrarianism,  in  allusion  to  the  celebrated 
Ro)nan  law,  originally  proposed  l)y  Consul  Spurius  (Jassius  Vi- 
tellinus,  and,  after  much  altercation,  enacted  by  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus ;  which  distributed  among  the  Roman  citizens  all  the 
lands  of  their  subjugated  enemies.  The  plan  is  advocated  by 
neaily  all  the  Infidels,-^though  with  regard  to  the  time  of  ex- 
ecuting it,  there  is — as  might  be  expected — some  little  disagree- 
ment ;  s'ime  being  clamorous  for  an  immediate  equalization  ; 
while  others  recoiumend  a  delay  of — fifty  or — a  hundred  years. 
The  reasons  for  this  measure,  are,  first^  that  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  monopoly  of  property,  so  far  from  an  indefeasible 
right,  is  an  infraction  of  a  law  of  our  natures,  by  which  all  men, 
as  tliey  have  an  equality  of  mental  power  and  political  privi- 
lege, s'lould  also  have  an  equality  of  property :  secondly,  that 
an  equal  distribution,  by  removing  the  envy,  vexations,  and 
disappointments  of  competitors  for  wealth,  and  the  frauds  of  op- 
pression practised  on  the  poor,  will  augment  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  The  measure,  of  course,  involves  the  destruction  of 
commerce,  which  is,  says  R.Owen,  "the  bane  of  society." 
So  long  as  the  laborer  disposes  of  the  product  of  his  l.ibor  for 
money,  which  is  the  representative  of  wealth,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  wealth  itself,  so  long  will  a  competition  exist  among 
different  trades  or  communities,  and  this  competition  causes  a 
diminution  of  prices,  and  this  diminution  of  prices,  pecuniary 
loss,  and  subsequently  abject  poverty.  The  competition  will 
also  cause  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  thus 
overstock  the  markets,  and  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  true 
wealth,  stao-nate  business.  As  the  country  daily  increases,  so 
does  this  competition,  and  the  disproportion  between  tlie  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  articles,  so  that  we  shall  soon  ar- 
rive at  the  deplorable  state  in  wdiich  the  British  manufacturers 
now  groan  away  the  day,  and  weep  out  the  night.  But  on  the 
paradoxical  theory  of  Sismondi  that  wealth  is  poverty :  or,  in 
Owen's  language,  that  "  wdien  a  community  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, over-supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  know  not 
how  to  prevent  their  members  starving  for  want  of  these  neces- 
saries ;  the  only  remedy  for  national  poverty,  is  the  Agrarian- 
ism,  and  community  system  of  the  Infidel  school. 
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(6.)  Another  principle  of  the  Infidels,  based  on  siiYiilnr  rea- 
sons with  the  precedina;',  is  that  of  State  Guardian-hip,  or 
National  Education.  When  the  community  is  divided  into 
districts  for  mutual  labor,  all  the  children  in  each  district  should 
be  supported  by  the  state,  not  by  the  parent,  should  be  taken 
fiom  tlie  parent's  care  at  the  age  of  two  years  or  under,  and 
educated  at  a  puhUc  school,  which  in  its  various  compartments, 
shall  receive  children  of  all  ages.  This  school  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  upon  each  parent,  of  a  prescribed  sum  for  each 
child  ;  by  the  manual  labor  of  such  scholars  as  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  wield  a  mechanical  or  agricultural  instrument ; 
and,  under  the  present  contracted  system  of  government^  by  a 
tax  on  property.  By  such  a  system  of  universal  education,  as  by 
a  levelling  iron,  all  inequahties  in  society  will  be  removed ;  the 
rough  places  be  made  smooth  ;  the  crooked,  straight  ;  t-ie  low, 
exalted  ;  and,  what  is  more  gratifying,  the  high,  depressed.  The 
whole  system  of  favoriteism  will  be  abolished :  the  fatlier  will 
lose  his  silly  fondness  for  his  child,  which  is  all  artificial  and 
pernicious;  and  that  philosophical  inditference  between  the 
mother  and  her  offspring,  which  prevails  so  happily  ani'jug  the 
old  and  experienced  catamounts,  wolves,  and  tigei's,  will  also 
be  extended  to  men,  and  we  shall  be  filled  v/itli  a  liberal,  diffu- 
sive, and  impartial  benevolence. 

In  addition  to  these  principles,  the  Infidels  suppose  that  our 
laws,  instead  of  being  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  an  obscure, 
intricate  phraseology,  should  be  newly  written — brought  out  into 
clear  space  and  full  light ;  that  our  whole  banking  system 
should  be  abolished,  and  our  learned  professions  discountenanc- 
ed ;  that  every  mark,  indeed,  of  distinction,  between  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  be  effaced.  They  not  only  contend  with 
vehemence  against  the  monopoly  of  property,  but  also  against 
the  monopoly  of  wives  ;  denouncing,  with  rancour,  the  existing 
customs  of  society  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  and 
complaining  of  the  law  on  that  subject,  as  if  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  welfare  of  nations.  It  is  true,  they 
contend  against  many  usurpations  of  the  rich,  and  many  prac- 
tices of  society,  which  all  acknowledge  are  not  right.  But  their 
objections  against  immoral  and  corrupting  pursuits,  are  based 
on  premises  equally  baneful ;  nor  do  they  oppose  even  the  lot- 
tery system,  without  discovering  the  principle  of  their  opposition 
to  he  a  mere  corrosive  envy  of  all  who  are  above  them,  and  a 
correspondent  restive  spirit  of  resistance  to  whatever  is  sanction- 
ed by  authoritv.  Actuated  by  so  fell  a  purpose,  they  wantonly 
and  indiscriminately  condemn  the  various  efforts  of  Christians 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  man,  by  the  establishment  of  lite- 
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rary  inslitntions,  by  the  study  of  classical  authors,  and  by  all 
Sabbath  schools,  Bible  and  Tract  Associations.  They  blacken 
with  scandal  the  character  of  John  Quincy  Adains,  for  liis  re- 
spectful mention  of  the  Scriptures  in  one  oi  his  addresses  ;  heap 
encomiums  on  the  Quakers,  for  their  neiilect  of  man)''  divine 
institutions;  give  a  fraternal  embrace  to  Dr.  (banning  and  his 
associates,  for  their  attachment  to  spiritual  inborn  frced(.m  ;  and 
a  severe  castigation  to  Yv  ashington  Irving,  for  bis — to  them — 
unaccountable  chasteness  of  seniinient;  to  Dr.  Payson,  for  his 
heavenly-mindedness  ;  and  to  Dr.  Bcecbcr,  for  his  zeal  in  re- 
vivals. They  denounce  the  inlluences  of  the  Spirit  as  mere 
visions,  and  revivals  of  religion  as  "  frenzied  fits"  and  "  hyste- 
ria," The  oppressions  of  the  poor,  and  the  miseries  of  society, 
they  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  religion ;  and,  by  their  insidi- 
ous represent  itions,  persuade  not  a  few  ignorant  and  unlortu- 
nate  men  that  the  Bible  is  the  Pandora's  box  of  all  disquietudes. 
Some  of  their  Tracts  are  mgcniou.-I}'  adapted  to  fill  the  credu- 
lous minds  of  the  populace  with  dark  susjiicions  of  a  concerted 
union  between  the  priests  and  the  government  One  of  them 
contains  several  mock  sermons,  designed  to  inflame  the  rage  of 
the  American  populace  against  Cliristiatiity,  as  subversive  of 
true  liberty,  and  even  the  principles  of  our  Revolution.  The 
text  of  tile  first  sermon,  is  Horn.  xiii.  1,  2  ;  the  doctrine  deduced 
from  which  is,  that  God,  in  the  Innguage  of  Scripture,  com- 
mands "  every  one  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  w  hat- 
ever  may  be  the  character  of  those  powers  ;  for  '•  there  is,"  says 
the  text,  "  no  power  but  of  God,  and  whosoever  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  oidinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  "Now  ye  have  heard,"' 
says  the  sermonizer,  "  that  the  nation  of  the  Americans  rebel- 
led against  the  king  whom  God  had  ordained  over  them  ;  and 
that  certain  men  of  Belial, — Washington,  Jefl^erson,  Franklin^ 
and  others  with  them,  took  counsel  togellier,  disobeying  the 
Bible,  and  saying, — '  Who  is  this  king,  that  we  should  heark- 
en to  his  voice?  We  will  not  have  this  king  to  reign  over  us.' 
And  ye  have  heard,  that  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  wicked  pre- 
vailed, and  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (even  King  George)  was 
discomfited  before  his  enemies.  And  nov.'  ye  know  that  their 
pride  is  waxed  high,  and  their  spirits  are  haughty  within  them. 
But  be  ye  not  like  unto  them.  'Pride  goeih  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.'  That  ungodly  nation — 
even  the  Americans — 'resisted  the  power;'  contrary  to  the 
command  of  the  Bible,  they  '  resisted  the  ordinance  of  God.' 
'They  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.'  God  will  bring 
them  into  judgment  for  every  disloyal  word  they  have  said,  and 
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for  every  rebel  blow  they  have  struck  against  his  ordained 
Ruler.  When  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and  Franklin,  and 
the  others  with  them,  shall  stand  before  the  throne  of  judgment, 
then  shall  a  voice  from  thence  proclaim,  '  I  spake  to  you,  and 
ye  would  not  listen  :  I  commanded,  and  ye  would  not  obey  : 
depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire.'  Then  shall 
they  begin  to  say,  'Lord,  when  didst  thou  speak,  and  we  did 
not  listen  ?  and  when  didst  thou  command,  and  we  did  not 
obey  V  But  he  will  answer  and  say  unto  them,  '  Forasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  unto  him  v/hom  I  had  ordained  to  rule  over 
you,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me.'"  The  preacher  ends  with  a  tender 
exhortation  to  obey  our  rulers,  be  they  right  or  wrong ;  to  con- 
sider their  yoke  God's  yoke,  and  to  iDear  it  patiently,  resist  not 
evil  of  any  kind,  and,  above  all  things,  never  fight  for  hberty, 
life,  or  honor. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  manner  in  which  a  par- 
ticular class  01  minds  may  be  embittered  against  religion  by 
covert  representations  so  dishonest,  and,  to  enlightened  men,  so 
shallow.  In  other  parts  of  this  Tract,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
produce  the  same  impression  which  Hume  labored  to  produce, 
— an  impression  that  Christianity  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on 
reason. 

The  third  sermon  is  from  the  text — "  Of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat."  The  preacher  ex- 
horts his  hearers,  '  in  obedience  to  the  general  current  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  beware  of  knowledge  ;'  '  to  submit  not  to  investigation  ;' 
'  to  be  babes  in  Christ  all  their  lives  long  ;'  '  not  to  do  as  Thomas 
did— -insist  on  evidence  before  belief;  for  Thomas's  faith,  found- 
ed on  evidence,  received  no  credit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  "  bless- 
ed are  they,  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." — He 
exhorts  his  hearers  'not  to  inqnire — -for  "free  inquiry"  is  infi- 
delity ;'  '  not  to  dispute  with  Infidels,  for  '■'  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,"  and  Infidels  will,  in 
debate,  obtain  the  victory  over  Christians.'  All  these  ironical 
prescriptions  are  in  the  peroration  solemnly  enforced  by  the 
most  melting,  and  at  the  same  time,  terrible  denunciations,  of 
the  wrath  which  the  Scriptures  denounce  against  the  ungodly. 

The  Tracts  of  which  we  are  speaking,  twelve  of  which  we 
have  been  doomed  to  handle,  ungloved,  are  interspersed  with 
malicious  insinuations,  not  only  against  some  of  our  most  pious 
and  orthodox  ministers,  but  also  against  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  same  is  true  of  the  periodicals.  Although  the 
Saviour  is  often  admitted  to  be  an  "  amiable  philosopher  and 
reformer,  who  dared  to  rebuke  the  vices  of  his  age,"  "  far  too 
wise  and  too  gentle  to  have  conceived  the  scheme  now  attached 
*18 
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to  his  name  ;"  he  is  yet  sometimes  represented  in  the  Free  En- 
quirer, as  "a  miiaclc-monger,"  "a  magician,"  "an  encourager 
of  intemperance,"  as  •'  wanting  in  filial  atlection,"  and  as  "  strol- 
ling about,  afraid  of  being  seen."  In  consonance  with  sucli  pro- 
fligate ideas,  the  abettors  of  tiiis  new  infidelity  exhort  every  man 
to  banish  religious  feeling  altogether ;  to  look  ou  the  ground  as 
he  walks,  and  not  to  gaze  on  the  stars,  lest  he  plunge  into  an 
unseen  morass,  or  tread  on  a  hidden  scorpion ;  to  '•  mind  the 
earth,  while  he  lives  on  tlie  earth,"  and  defer  the  thought  of 
heaven,  until  he  sees  that  there  is  one.  In  short,  there  is  no- 
thing sacred,  nothing  honorable,  nothing  exalted,  nothing  use- 
ful, nothing  delicate, — no,  not  decent  even,  which  these  "re- 
formers' do  not  dilapidate  with  indiscriminate  ferocity;  and, 
had  they  arms  as  strong  as  their  hearts  are  black,  they  would 
sweep,  as  with  a  Sirocco,  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land, — every  hall  of  political  science,  and  every 
seat  of  legal  justice,  the  crowded  iriiirts,  the  still  retreats  of  home, 
the  groves  of  the  Academy,  and  the  whole  Garden  of  God. 

Our  readers  have,  doubtless,  miide  their  own  reliections  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  our  remarks.  Particularly,  they  cannot  but 
have  noticed  the  resemblance  w'hich  exi.-^ts  between  iniiJelity 
and  other  systems  of  error.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
differences,  for  tlie  engines  of  the  great  adversary  must  be 
adapted  to  the  diflerent  objects  which  lie  attacks.  Men  of  high 
intellectual  character,  mu^t  have  a  strongly  intellectual  system  ; 
men  of  delicate  sensibilities,  a  refined  one  ;  men  of  courser 
mould,  and  undisciplined  mind,  a  system  glaring  with  absurdi- 
ties, and  openl}^  licentious.  Still,  tlie  spirit  of  all  is  the  same. 
Among  the  diCerent  races  of  men- — the  w  bite,  the  yellow,  and 
the  black,  all  have  the  same  general  features  of  body,  and  the 
same  sort  of  soul.  We  have  often  spoicen  of  heresies  which 
have  been  introduced  into  oar  commtmity  by  the  most  dishon- 
est concealment  of  their  cardinal  principles.  It  has  been  by  the 
same  process,  that  Owen  and  his  disciples  have  endeavored,  as 
long  as- possible,  to  secure  the  countenance  of  respectable  citi- 
zens. They  succeeded  by  it,  at  first,  in  gaining  some  ascend- 
ancy among  the  Working-men  of  New  York,  and  for  many 
months  they  identified,  .in  popular  estimation,  their  own  infidel 
cause  with  the  cause  of  a  party  which  embraced  in  its  folds 
many  intelligent  and  pious  individuals.  We  have  often  spoken 
of  denominations,  which  claimed  for  themselves  all  that  was 
enlightened  and  "  hberal,"  and  even  "  rational,"  and  which  de- 
nounced the  system  of  truth  as  "  narrow"  and  "  exclusive." 
But  no  one  can  read  the  infidel  publications  of  the  day,  without 
seeing  inscribed  on  them,  too,  "  We  are  the  men,  and  wisdom 
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will  die  with  us  ;  there  is  no  expansion  of  mind,  save  with 
those  who  have  shaken  ofl'  the  trauunels  of  religious  loigotry, 
and  have  refused  to  wear  the  yoke  w  liicli  the  Priesthood  im- 
pose." Revivals  of  rehgion  are  tlie  pi  incipal  object  of  attack,  at 
the  present  day,  among  the  anti-evangelical  Christians,  and  so 
they  are  also  among  Infidels  ;  and  the  men  who  are  most  fre- 
quently vilified  in  some  of  our  sectarian  publications,  are  the 
same,  who,  in  the  samo  manner,  are  vilified  in  the  puldications 
of  the  Skeptics.  The  moral  iniiuence,  too,  of  infidelity,  is  of 
the  same  generic  character  with  that  of  lax  theology.  The 
main-spring  of  the  moral  man  is  broken  alike  by  both.  Sanc- 
tion is  taken  from  law,  and  odiousness  from  sin  ;  true  penitence 
is  discourciged,  and  faith  in  the  merits  of  another,  is  reprobated 
as  "foolishness."  We  might  point  to  a  fother  in  a  neighboring 
state,  whose  four  sons  began  to  learn  the  ways  of  infidelity,  and 
to  forsake,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  path  of  sobriety  and  virtue, 
and  who  have  now  all  commented  on  the  character  of  their  be- 
lief by  an  ignominious  death.  But  we  need  no  multiplication 
of  instances,  to  prove  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  lazaretto  will 
dry  up  the  fountains  of  life.  We  simply  request  that  every 
man  of  heretical  tendencies,  especially  if  he  lays  claim  to  supe- 
rior intelligence,  will  reflect  on  the  strong  alliance  there  is  be- 
tween the  most  polished  and  the  most  revolting  errors  ;  and 
that  he  will  candidly  consider  wliether  that  system  must  not  be 
true,  which  arrays  against  itself  all  the  vicious  propensities  and 
the  wayward  inclinations  of  men,  and  stands  breasting  a  tor- 
rent of  worldliness,  vanity,  and  pride,  and  having  done  all  this^ 
—"stands." 
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In  the  annals  of  the  church  or  cf  the  world,  there  does  not 
exist  a  name  which  occupies  a  bladder  place  on  the  page  of  in- 
famy, than  that  of  .Tudas.  1  need  not  be  very  particular  in 
going  over  with  his  history.  Every  one  knows  that  in  an  early 
part  of  our  Lord's  ministry  he  was  called  to  be  one  of  his  disci- 
ples. Notwithstanding  he  was  always  a  consummate  hypo- 
crite, and  was  under  the  complete  dominion  of  covetousness,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  sincerity  was  suspected  by  his  fellow 
disciples,  or  that  he  was  inferior  to  them  in  his  preaching,  or,  in 
the  main,  in  his  apparent  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  Master. 
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On  a  certain  occasion,  when  our  Lord  was  at  Bethany,  Mary, 
a  warmly-attached  and  devoted  friend,  came  to  him,  and  as  an 
expression  of  her  aiJectionate  regard,  povired  a  box  of  very  pre- 
cious oiiilnient  on  his  head,  as  he  sat  at  meat.  This  was  the 
very  thing  to  waken  the  ruhng  passion  of  Judas ;  and,  contriv- 
ing to  conceal  his  coveiousness  under  the  cloak  of  economy,  he 
had  the  hardihood  to  ask  that  most  unkind  question,  "  To  what 
purpose  is  this  waste?"  Such  a  question  never  could  have 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  not  already  the  heart 
of  a  traitor  ;  and  this  was  the  introduction  to  that  memorable 
scene  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  which  stamped  him  as  the  prince 
of  traitors.  Jesus,  with  his  accustomecl  kindness,  vindicated 
the  woman  against  this  vile  insinuation  of  prodigahty  ;  and 
this  wakened  in  the  breast  of  Judas  another  passion,  not  less 
hateful  than  the  other,  viz.  revenge  ;  and  under  the  influence 
of  this,  he  was  now  quickly  prej)ared  for  that  desperate  act 
which  has  brought  upon  Ins  memory  the  curses  of  every  suc- 
ceeding age.  Forthwith  he  went  aJDout  plotting  for  his  Mas- 
ter's death.  With  a  heart  kindling  with  revenge  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  avarice  on  the  other,  he  went  to  the  chief  priests 
and  eiders,  literally  set  up  his  Lord  for  sale ;  and  for  thirty  pie- 
ces of  silver,  actually  l)argained  him  into  their  hands.  This 
done,  he  returned,  and  with  abomismble  impudence,  sat  down 
at  the  table  with  tlie  Master  whom  he  had  betrayed  ;  and  eat 
with  him  and  his  fellow  disciples  the  passover,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  in  his  heart  but  kindness  and  good  will.  But  his  Mas- 
ter had  an  eye  that  ran  through  that  guise  of  friendship,  and 
beheld  the  traitor ;  an  eye  tluit  darted  like  a  flame  of  fire  into 
liis  inmost  soul,  and  laid  bare  that  whole  plan,  the  execution  of 
which,  was  to  involve  liis  own  death.  He  at  first,  without  de- 
signating the  traitor,  declared  to  Ins  disciples  the  heart-rending 
fact,  that  one  of  them  should  betray  him  ;  and  then,  to  relieve 
them  from  the  distressing  apprehensions  which  this  intelligence 
occasioned,  (each  one,  except  Judas,  fearing  lest  he  was  the  indi- 
vidual referred  to,)  he  pointed  directly  at  the  \\jretch  who  was  to 
perpetrate  the  deed.  Judas,  yet  more  enraged  by  this  discovery, 
went  immediately  to  the  chief  priests,  and  procured  from  them 
a  company  of  armed  men,  with  a  view  to  apprehend  him. 
Jesus,  mean  while,  v/ell  knowing  what  awaited  him.  had  retir- 
ed into  a  garden — a  place,  it  would  seem,  to  which  he  had  often 
retired — for  secret  devotion  ;  with  a  view  to  fortify  himself,  by 
communion  with  his  Father,  for  the  scenes  which  were  just 
opening  upon  him.  And  there,  in  that  retired  and  consecrated 
spot — in  the  hour  of  darkness,  in  the  hour  of  prayer,  in  the 
hour   of  awful  anguish,  was   he  assaulted  bv  a  ruffian  band. 
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with  Judas  at  theii'  head.  The  wretch  dared  to  prostitute  a 
token  of  allection  as  a  signal  for  making  the  attack  ;  and  forth- 
with, when  he  had  kissed  his  Master,  the  mob  fell  at  their 
work,  and  seized  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  tliief  or  a  robber. 
Jesus  was  carried  off  in  fiend-hke  triumpli',  to  be  tried  by  the 
Jewish  council;  the  result  of  which,  as  ever}'  one  knows,  was 
condemnation.  And  now  the  traitor,  also,  is  having  a  trial — not 
before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  but  at  a  different  and  far  more 
impartial  tribunal — the  bar  of  his  own  conscience.  His  trial, 
too,  issues  in  condemnation ;  and  the  sentence  is  more  than  he 
can  bear.  Suddenly,  away  he  flies,  and  in  an  agon}'  of  despe- 
ration, seeks  relief  by  committing  suicide ; — and  v)e  know 
something  of  him  beyond  that:  we  may  say  of  him,  with 
confldence,  what  the  Bible  warrants  us  to  say  of  no  other  hu 
man  being,  that  he  certainly  went  down  to  the  abyss  of  despair 
— "  to  his  own  place." 

From  the  history  of  Judas  we  nvay  derive  many  useful  re- 
flections. 

1.  We  may  learn  the  7ni.vod  character  of  the  visible 
church.  Judas,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  bad  man.  He 
came  into  the  family  of  our  Lord,  from  no  other  tlian  mere 
selfish  considemtions.  He  never  had  a  particle  of  love  to  the 
Saviour,  or  regard  for  his  cause,  otherwise  than  he  may  have 
supposed  he  could  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment. Whether  he  always  knew  that  he  was  capable  of  the 
malignant  treachery  of  which  he  was  finally  guilty,  or  whether 
circumstances  developed  that  in  his  character  which  surprized 
even  himself,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  always  a  hypocrite:  probably  there  never  was  a  mo- 
ment, from  the  time  that  he  came  into  the  family  of  onr  Lord, 
that  he  was  not  ripe  for  any  plot,  however  malignant,  which 
promised  to  minister  to  his  ruling  passion. 

IXow  what  happened  to  the  church  when  it  consisted  of  only 
a  few  individuals,  has  been  true  of  it  in  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress of  its  enlargement :  it  has  embosomed  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  hypocrisy.  There  always  have  been,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  always  will  be,  those  joining  themselves  to  the 
number  of  God's  people,  from  mere  worldly  considerations; 
persons  who  could  take  into  their  hands  the  memorials  of  their 
Saviour's  death,  when  they  had  a  spirit  which,  if  opportunity 
were  given  to  it,  would  lead  them  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his 
blood.  Though  the  omniscient  Saviour  knew,  from  the  be- 
ginning, what  was  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  yet,  inasmuch  as  his 
external  conduct,  for  aught  that  appears,  was  exemplary,  he 
still  suffered  him  to  retain  a  place  in  his  family.     And  though 
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a  church  may  suspect  that  individuals  in  her  communion  are 
hollow-hearted,  and  have  even  the  spirit  of  Judas,  yet,  unless 
that  spirit  comes  rut  in  visible  and  palpable  actions,  she  has  no 
right  to  exckide  them  from  her  privileges.  If  he  who  searches 
the  heart,  could  tolerate  in  his  church  a  Judas,  while  yet  he 
did  not  openly  transgress,  most  undoubtedly  we,  who  have  no 
other  standard  by  which  to  judge  than  the  external  conduct, 
ought,  while  that  remains  unexceptionable,  charitably  to  pre- 
sume that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  It 
were  wrong  to  tolerate  gross  sin  in  any  professor  of  religion; 
and  the  church  which  does  it,  exposes  herself  to  the  displeasure 
of  her  Master ;  but  it  were  as  truly  wrong  to  circulate  evil  re- 
ports, or  indulge  evil  surmisings  concerning  those  of  whom 
charity  may  hope  that  they  are  in  the  main  influenced  by  the 
temper  of  the  Gospel. 

But  there  is  another  and  proba'oly  much  larger  class  in  the 
church,  who  must  fall  under  the  general  name  of  hypocrites, 
wdio  do  not  deliberately  intend  to  practice  deception,  but  are 
self-deceived.  Some  of  these  have  come  in  by  the  urgent  so- 
licitations of  friends,  who,  they  imagine,  can  judge  better  of 
their  duty  than  ihey  can  themselves.  Others  liave  mistaken 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  Christian  character,  and  have 
supposed  themselves  Christians  wlien  they  are  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  judging  by  a  wrong  standard.  And  others  still  have 
come  in  prematurely,  bringing  with  fhem  no  better  chaiacter 
than  that  of  tlie  stony  ground  hearers.  In  this  way,  the  num- 
ber of  the  self-deceived,  no  doubt,  becomes  very  great ;  and  it 
admits  not  of  question,  that  when  the  church  is  in  her  purest 
state,  she  embosoms  multitudes  who  are  training  up,  amidst  all 
her  privileges,  for  perdition. 

I  know  liov/  natural  a  feeling  of  self-security  is  to  those  who 
have  obtained  a  standing  in  the  visible  church  ;  especially  to 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  religion.  Insensible 
as  they  are  to  covenant  vows  and  obligations,  they  do  not  for- 
get that  they  have  assumed  them ;  thus  enrolling  themselves 
among  the  visible  followers  of  Christ.  They  come  regularly  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  celebrate  a  distinctive  Christian  ordi- 
nance. They  are  associated  with  the  people  of  God  in  those 
things  which  point  directly  to  their  peculiar  character.  They 
are  acknowledged  as  Christians  by  the  church,  and,  for  aught 
they  know,  by  the  world ;  though  the  world  are  eagle-eyed  to 
discern  the  evidence  that  they  are  professors,  and  nothing  more. 
All  these  considerations  conspire  to  keep  them  easy  in  the  con- 
viction, that  their  title  to  heaven  is  sure.  There  are  cases  in 
which  professing  Christians  are  manifestly  converted,  after  they 
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have  spent  years  of  formality  and  impenitence  in  the  cliurch; 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  I  donljt  not,  that  he  who  en- 
lers  the  chiu'cii  a  seh-deceiver,  continues  so  until  he  is  startled 
by  the  frightful  glare  of  everlasting  burnings. 

Here  then  is  a  most  solemn  adnwnition  lo  those  who  profess 
to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  rest  on  no  sandy  foundation. 
Does  conscience  sometimes  suggest  that  all  is  not  right  within, 
and  that  you  h;ive  not  that  lieaverdy  mind  which  constitutes 
the  qualification  for  heavenly  glory  ]  Beware  how  you  stifle 
this  impression  by  a  recurrence  to  the  fact,  that  you  are  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion.  Rather  yield  to  the  impression  that  you  may 
be  deceived  ;  and  derive  from  it  a  new  argument  to  do  your 
utmost  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure.  And,  rely  on 
it,  when  3^ou  have  reached  that  point  that  you  can  resist  such 
an  impression,  that  you  can  fold  your  arms  and  compose  your- 
self to  a  state  of  spiritual  slumber  merely  on  the  ground  that 
you  are  a  professor,  you  have  reached  a  point  of  appalling  dan- 
ger;— a  point  at  which,  if  you  remain  long,  you  render  it  al- 
most certain  that  you  are  self  deceived. 

2.  In  the  character  of  Judas  we  may  contemplate  a  de- 
grading vice,  putting  on  the  garb  of  tivo  estimable  virtues. 
The  vice  to  which  I  refer  was  unbounded,  insatiable  avarice ; 
the  virtues  were  prudence  and  charity.  When  Mary  anointed 
her  Master,  in  token  of  her  affectionate  regard,  Judas  objected, 
not  on  the  ground  that  he  was  himself  indifferent  to  the  honor 
of  Jesus,  but  on  the  more  plausible  ground  of  his  regard  for  the 
poor.  "Wherefore,"  he  asks,  "is  this  waste  .^"  and  immedi- 
ately suggests  that  the  ointnient  should  have  been  sold, 
and  the  avails  of  it  apphed  to  purposes  of  charity.  But 
the  truth  was,  Judas  all  this  time  had  a  heart  of  rock.  He  car- 
ed not  for  the  poor,  but  would  have  ground  them  to  the  dust,  if 
he  might  thereby  have  subserved  his  own  covetous  designs. 
Nevertheless,  this  furnished  him  a  most  convenient  and  plausi- 
ble pretext  for  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion.  If  he  could 
do  this,  and  yet  pass  it  o!f  under  the  attractive  names  of  econo- 
my and  charity,  he  wanted  nothing  more. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  church,  if  Judas  had  furnished 
the  last  example  of  this  hypocritical  s{)irit.  But  who  does  not 
know  that  even  in  our  own  day,  when  there  is  so  much  that  is 
exciting  to  a  spirit  of  Christian  liberality,  the  claims  of  real 
charity  are  often  set  aside  by  some  apology  which  is  neither 
more  consistent  nor  more  honest  than  was  the  objection  offered 
by  Judas.  No  doubt  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  iirst  to  provide 
for  his  own  family ;  for  inspiration  hath  declared  that  he  who 
neglects  to  do  this,  "  has  denied  ilie  faith  and  is  worse  than  an 
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infidel :"  but  wlio  can  be  ignorant  that  this  plea  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  multitudes  who  give  away  nothing,  and  yet  horde  np 
their  thousands  '!■  Go  to  them  and  present  the  cause  of  the 
widow  and  tlie  orphan  ;  or  the  cause  of  millions  ready  to  perish 
for  lack  of  the  bread  of  life ;  and  you  are  pointed  instanily  to  a 
large  and  expensive  family,  as  putting  in  requisition  their  best 
efforts  for  their  support ;  and  not  improbably  the  difficulty  of  the 
tinie:^  may  be  pleaded,  and  possibly,  too.  that  most  convenient, 
but  unscriptural  maxim,  that  "  charity  begins  at  home."  In 
other  cases,  the  utility  or  practicability  of  the  object  will  be  call- 
ed in  question,  and  other  objects  will  be  spoken  of  as  having 
superior  claims,  when  the  melancholy  fact  is,  that  other  appli- 
cauJs  are  treated  in  reference  to  those  very  objects  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  Now,  I  ask,  whether  this  is  not  the  very 
spirit  which  Judas  manifested,  when  heol>jected  to  the  ollering 
which  Mary  made  to  her  Master?  He  did  not  choose  to  state 
the  real  ground  of  his  objection  ;  for  then  his  conduct  would 
have  received  its  proper  name,  and  his  character  would  have 
been  seen  in  its  real  odiousness ;  but  he  put  on  the  cloak  of 
economy,  and  assume.!  the  lying  look  of  charity  ;  and  thus  en- 
deavored to  pass  off  what  was  really  odious  for  what  was  noble 
and  praiseworthy.  Let  the  reader  judge  whether  in  this  very 
particular,  there  are  not  multitudes  who  really  walk  in  the  steps 
of  Judas. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  tlie  only  case  in  which  vices  the 
most  odious  and  degrading  choose  to  put  on  the  angel  form  of 
virtues  to  which  they  have  really  not  the  least  alliance.  Who 
does  not  know  that  even  in  our  own  land,  which  boasts  of  its 
intelligence  and  its  virtue,  foul,  deliberate  murder  often  shields 
itself  under  tlie  cloak  of  honor,  and  the  murderer  is  suflered  to 
go  at  large  wnth  impunity ;  nay,  even  boasting  of  his  blood- 
stained lauiels,  when  he  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  and  tried,  and 
huno-  up  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth?  Who  does  not 
know,  that  under  the  cover  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  there 
have  been  in  every  vage  scenes  of  f^maticism,  scenes  of  cruelty, 
I  may  say,  scenes  of  horror,  which  have  sent  religion  and  even 
humanity  away  to  weep  in  secret  places  ?  And  to  speak  of 
what  is  less  gross  and  revolting,  how  common  is  it  for  the  levi- 
ties of  a  professed  follower  of  Christ,  which  make  the  cause  of 
his  Master  bleed  at  every  pore,  to  be  passed  off  under  the  name 
of  good  nature,  and  Christian  cheerfulness  ;  and  how  common, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  a  cold  and  gloomy  and  unsocial  spirit  to 
be  identified  with  deep  religious  seriousness,  and  dev^otedness  to 
Christ !  In  short,  there  is  no  error  in  human  conduct  that  loves 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  standing  forth  before  the  world  in 
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its  naked  deformity.  There  is  a  principle  in  human  nature — I 
mean  the  moral  sense — which  does  not  leave  men  at  their  op- 
tion whether  to  disapprove  of  vice  or  not,  when  it  comes  out 
without  disguise;  and  the  only  way  in  which  men  can  make 
themselves  easy  under  their  own  vicious  conduct,  or  preserve 
their  characters  from  disgrace  in  viev/  of  the  world,  is  to  call  it 
by  som:^  name  which  it  does  not  deserve,  and  make  themselves 
and  others  believe  that  the  name  is  not  mis-applied. 

You  see,  then,  the  vast  importance  of  calling  things  by  their 
right  names  ;  for  an  error  on  this  subject  is  sure  to  lead,  in  a 
greater' or  less  degree,  to  se]f-decep;ion.  I  exhort  you  to  prac- 
tise all  the  Christian  virtues  without  a  single  exception  :  but 
take  care  that  in  every  instance  it  is  the  genuine  virtue,  and 
not  some  vice  that  has  stolen  its  garb,  or  assumed  its  name. 
Be  charitable  ;  but  let  not  your  charity  be  a  mere  ostentatious 
oiFering  to  your  own  self-complacency.  Be  prudent ;  but  let 
not  your  prudence  freeze  up  your  heart,  or  clench  your  hand 
against  the  calls  of  benevolence.  B3  zealous ;  but  let  not  your 
zeal  be  a  dests'uctive  fire  kindled  by  a  spark  from  beneath,  but 
a  holy  fl-ime  li^ihted  from  off  the  altar  of  God.  Be  cheerful ; 
but  take  care  that  under  that  pretence  3^ou  do  not  rush  into  the 
levities  of  the  world.  Be  serious,  and  eartiest,  and  devoted ;  but 
mistake  not  for  these  qualities  any  thing  that  is  austere,  or  mo- 
rose, or  rmsocial.  In  short,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and 
praiseworthy,  and  of  good  report,  not  only  think  of,  but  prac- 
tise;  and  be  sure  that  you  practise  the  very  things,  and  not 
their  counterfeits. 

3.  In  the  history  of  Judas,  we  hats  an  awful  exempUfica- 
tion  of  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  There  was  in  his  conduct 
a  complicalion  of  avarice,  of  hypocrisy,  of  treachery,  of  cruelty, 
which  must  forever  render  his  character  detestable  in  the  eyes 
of  every  intelligent  being.  And  what  greatly  aggravated  his 
guilt  was,  the  circumstance  that  all  this  was  directed  towards 
his  benefactor  and  master ;  toAvards  the  mo-^t  pure  and  benevo- 
lent being  who  ev^er  visited  this  earth ;  and  withal,  towards 
Him  wlio  came  to  die  that  sinners  might  live.  There  are  those 
who  will  have  it  that  mankind  are  not  all  depraved,  certainly 
not  greatly  depraved ;  but  there  are  none,  who  have  any  re- 
spect for  their  own  characters,  who  will  attempt  to  set  up  a  de- 
fence for  Judas  ;  who  will  not  readily  oxknowledge,  however  it 
may  be  with  others,  that  he  was  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Judas  furnished  an  example  of  great 
and  aggravated  crime ;  and  that  he  committed  a  sin  which 
never  has  been  committed  in  the  same  form  by  any  other  hu- 
man being.     Nevertheless,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to 
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say  or  to  l)elieve,  that  Judas  was  the  greatest  sinner  that  ever 
walked  this  earth.  If  there  are  no  others  who  have  ever  be- 
trayed, or  had  the  opportunity  to  betray  the  adorable  person  of 
Christ  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  there  are  multitudes  who 
have  betrayed  and  still  betray  his  cause,  and  who  show  clearly 
enough  l)y  their  conduct,  that  if  they  could  reach  his  person, 
that  vi'ould  not  be  secure.  And,  notwithstanding  they  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  face  or  enjoying  his  socie- 
ty, as  Judas  did,  yet  they  have  had,  in  some  respects,  greater 
privileges  than  he :  they  have  the  will  of  Christ  revealed  to 
them  in  his  word  ;  and  they  have  his  Spirit  offered  thera  for 
their  illumination  and  guidance  ;  and  they  may  commune 
with  iiim  as  really  and  as  profitably,  as  if  they  had  immediate 
access  to  his  person.  And  who  will  venture  to  say,  that  when 
they,  with  all  the  obligations  and  vows  of  professed  disciple-ship 
resting  upon  them,  act  in  contempt  of  these  vows  and  obliga- 
tions, and  delibcratel}^  stab  the  cause  of  Him  to  whom  they 
have  promised  before  earth  and  heaven  to  be  devoted, — who,  I 
ask,  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  they  may 
not  accumulate  upon  themselves  as  fearful  a  load  of  guilt,  as 
did  the  man  u-ho  betrayed  his  Lord  in  the  garden  with  a  kiss? 

Bat  there  is  something  to  be  learned  from  this  example 
which  looks  beyond  individual  cases  of  aggravated  crime ; 
something  which  respects  human  nature  itself.  The  fair  and 
obvious  deduction  from  this  history  is,  that  the  heart  of  man,  of 
every  man,  is,  by  nature,  desperately  wicked.  Do  you  ask 
whether  this  statement  does  not  need  to  be  qualified  ;  whether 
it  is  possible  that  the  amiable,  the  refined,  the  engaging,  the 
tender  hearted,  previous  to  conversion,  must  fall  under  the  aw- 
ful censure  of  being  entirely  ahenated  from  God,  and  of  bearing 
upon  them,  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  the  marks  of  the  curse  I 
I  answer,  no  qualification  to  this  statement  can  be  admitted : 
the  doctrine  is  true,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  that  that 
which  is  born  of  the  Jlesh  is  flesh  ;  no  matter  how  much  it 
may  be  moulded  and  poUshed  by  education,  until  it  is  new  cre- 
ated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  has  in  itself  the  elements  of  an  eter- 
nal death.  It  must  always  remain  true  that  the  carnal  mind, 
let  it  be  found  wherever  or  in  whomsoever  it  may,  is  enmity 
against  God  ;  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be. 

If  then  you  would  foim  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  depravity 
of  the  heart,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  limit  your  views,  or  even 
to  contemplate  chiefly,  those  instances  of  daring  and  flagrant 
crime  which  outlaw  their  perpetrators  from  society,  and  for 
which  the  law  demands  either  their  liberty  or  their  life ; — no,  I 
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would  advise  you  to  enter  into  your  secret  chambers,  and  com- 
mune with  your  own  heart ;  and  if  you  do  this  honestly,  faith- 
fully, and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  know  the  worst  of  your 
case,  I  venture  to  sa}'^,  that  the  result  will  be  a  conviction  that 
there  is  at  least  one  heart  which  fully  answers  to  the  Bilile  de- 
scription of  human  depravity.  And  if  you  have  no  such  im- 
pression already,  believe  me,  it  is  because  you  are  a  stranger  to 
the  business  of  self-communion.  I  have  seen  the  man  (and 
doubtless  many  of  you  have  known  similar  instances)  whose 
whole  deportment  had  been  amiable  and  unexceptionable,  and 
who  was  strongly  entrenched  in  a  habit  of  self-righteousness, 
when  he  came  under  the  awakening  influences  of  tiie  Holy 
Spirit,  declaring  that  his  inicjuities  pressed  him  down  to  the 
earth,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven.  I  have 
seen  such  a  man  turn  pale  with  horror  in  view  of  what  he  saw 
of  his  own  heart,  and  declare  with  agonizing  earnestness  that 
the  mercy  of  God  could  not  cover  such  enormous  guilt,  and 
that  he  must  inevitably  sink  down  beneath  it  into  the  gulf  of 
despair  ;  when  1  knew  that  the  time  had  been,  that  if  he  had 
been  pressed  with  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  he  would  have 
doubted  and  cavilled,  on  the  ground  that  he  saw  nothing  in  his 
own  heart  on  which  to  predicate  the  necessity  or  the  reality  of 
such  a  change. 

Does  any  one  ask,  if  the  a\vful  crime  of  Judas  in  betraying 
his  Lord  was  only  the  legitimate  operation  of  that  principle  of 
depravity  which  reigns  in  every  unrenewed  heart,  why  then 
are  not  all  men  as  l)ad  as  Judas  ?  I  answer,  it  is  because  they 
are  subject  to  the  restraining  grace  of  God.  Let  the  restraints 
which  God  in  his  providence  imposes  upon  the  depravity  of  the 
heart  once  be  removed,  and  I  care  not  how  much  of  native 
amiableness  there  may  have  been,  you  will  see  the  standard  o. 
rebeUion  against  God  lifted  high,  and  the  evil  passions  of  the 
soul  coming  forth  in  the  madness  of  rage  and  desperation.  Yes, 
I  venture  to  say,  that  that  very  man  who  contempt uously  de- 
nies the  doctrine  of  depravity  as  a  libel  upon  human  nature, 
and  adduces  his  own  experience  as  proof  of  it,  has  that  in  his 
heart,  which,  if  it  could  pass  under  his  eye,  would  completely 
cure  him  of  his  skepticism.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  day  will 
come  when  he  will  be  cured  of  it ;  either  by  waking  up  to 
timely  conviction  and  repentance,  or  by  opening  his  eyes  upon 
his  ruin,  when  the  case  admits  of  no  remedy,  in  the  world  of 
torment. 

Where  then  is  tliere  hope  for  the  sinner?  I  answer,  in  the 
sovereign  influences  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  no  where  else. 
If  the  spiritual  malady  under  which  man  labors  was  less  deep, — 
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if  it  had  not  its  bold  in  the  very  seat  of  thought  and  feehng 
and  action, — if  it  did  not  originate  witii  man's  existence, 
grow  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his  strength,  why 
tiien,  perhaps,  some  agency  might  be  rehed  on  for  ejecting  a 
cure,  short  of  that  which  is  absohitely  divine  ;  but  as  it  is,  rely 
en  it,  unless  God  icorks,  the  sinner  will  never  be  saved.  Min-. 
isters  nmy  preach  ever  so  eloquently,  and  pray  ever  so  fervently, 
and  converse  ever  so  faithfully  ;  and  experience  proves — the  Bi- 
ble proves,  that  it  will  all  be  to  no  purpose,  unless  God  put  forth 
his  almighty  energy.  The  sinner  must  indeed  work  out  his 
salvation  ;  but  Gotl  must  work  within  him,  both  to  will  and  to 
do. 

4.  The  history  of  Judas  strikingly  shows  the  strength  of 
the  besetting  sin,  or  of  the  ruling  passion.  In  his  case,  as 
we  have  seen,  tlie  passion  which  prevailed  above  all  others, 
Vi^as  covetousness — tlie  love  of  money  :  and  to  the  operation  of 
this,  we  may  refer,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  every  action 
that  is  attributed  to  him.  Wherefore  was  it  tliat  he  objected  to 
the  affectionate  expresJon  of  Mary  towards  h.er  Lord,  in  pour- 
ing the  ointment  upon  his  head  ?  It  was  that  he  wislied  the 
ointment  to  be  sold,  and  to  appropriate  the  avails  of  it  in  some 
way  to  himself.  Wherefore  was  it  that  he  formed  the  horrid 
purpose  of  betraying  his  Master ;  that  he  went  to  the  Jews  and 
covenanted  with  them  to  deliver  him  up  ;  that  he  actually 
Leaded  the  murderous  rabble  that  apprehended  him  in  the  gar- 
den, and  led  him  off  to  the  high  priest's  palace  ?  Ah,  it  was 
the  prospect  of  getting  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  that  enchain- 
ed liis  heart,  and  made  the  crime  of  murder  appear  U)  him  as 
hghter  than  nothing.  And  when  goaded  by  his  conscience 
until  he  could  sustain  the  anguish  no  longer,  he  went  out  and 
hanged  himseh', — this  too  was  all  to  be  referred'  to  the  love  of 
money  ;  for  it  was  this  that  led  him  to  the  act  v,  hich  set  con- 
science against  him,  until  he  was  tlnown  into  that  state  of  des- 
peration which  made  him  choose  strangling  rather  than  life. 
In  short,  every  thing  that  he  did,  every  thing  tb.at  he  suffered, 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  this  ruling  passion. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  or  a  peculiar  case.  What  was  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  that  M'onderful  man  whbse  name  was  so  lately  a 
terror  among  the  nations,  and  who  was  at  last  exiled  to  a  far 
distant  speck  of  land  on  the  wide  ocean?  Undoubtedly,  it  was 
ambition — the  glory  of  earthly  conquest.  Now  if  you  read  the 
history  of  his  life,  you  will  find  that  this  passion  came  out  every 
where,  and  in  every  thing.  It  was  this  that  brought  his  won- 
derful powers  into  exercise  in  framing  so  many  malignant  plans 
for  subjugating  his  fellow-men.     It  was  this  that  made  him  re- 
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gardless  of  the  rights  of  nations ;  that  made  him  fearless  of  all 
personal  danger ;  that  made  his  eye  rest  with  delight  on  burn- 
ing cities  ;  and  made  the  groans  of  the  dying  fall   like  music 
upon  his  ear ;  and  enable  him  to  forget,   amid   tiie  danger  of 
arms  and  the  shouts  of  victory,  that  he  was  filling  the  world 
with  an  ocean  of  blood.     If,  in  estimating  his  character,  you 
leave  out  of  view  his  ruhng  passion,  iiis  wdiole  conduct   is  a 
mystery ;  but  his  boundless  ambition   furnishes  a  solution  of 
every  thing  that  he  did;  of  every  thing  that  he  suffered;  of 
the  cruelty  and  th^  glory  of  his  career  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
deep  degradation  in  which  it  terminated  on  the  other. — And 
you  may  take  the  case  of  any  other  man,  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  and  you  will  discover,  that  to  some  one  passion 
he  has  made  himself  a  slave,  and  has  sacrificed  every  thing. 
Nay,  you  may  look  around  you,  or,  what  may  be  more  satis- 
factory still,  you  may  refer  to  your  ov/n  experience,  and   you 
will  find  that  the  ruling  propensity  controls  your  whole  conduct, 
and  gives  a  complexion  to  your  whole  character.    Perhaps  you 
may  never  have  thought  of  inquiring  what  your  ruling  passion 
is ;  much  less  of  o.bserving  its  prodigious  influence  ;  but  both 
these  are  points  fairly  within  your  reach.     Peihaps  it  is  with 
some  of  you  as  it  was  with  Judas, — the  love  of  money,    If  you 
observe  your  feelings  and  your  conduct,  you  will  find  that  they 
take  their  complexion  from  this ;  and  that  most  of  the  evil^;  into 
wliich  you  run  are  somehow  or  other  connected  with  the  desire 
to  be  rich.     Or,  is  the  love  of  learning,  or  the  love  of  influence, 
or  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  love  of  ease,  your  ruling  passion  ? 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  train  of  5^our  thoughts,  the  current  of 
your  desires,  the  course  of  your  actions,  will  be  determined  ac- 
cordingly.    In  most  persons,  there  is  some  one  passion  or  pro- 
pensity which  greatly  preponderates  above  the  rest ;  and  in 
some,   as  in  the  particular  cases  already  referred  to,  it  is  so 
powerful  as  to  break  through  all  restraints,  and  subordinate 
every  influence  which  it  can  command,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes.     To  mention  here  only  a  single  case ; — how 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  drunkard  operates,  to  make  him  re- 
gardless of  character,  of  fortune,  of  friends,  of  health,  of  life,  of 
his  immortal  soul !     Who  has  not  seen   him  plunge  into  the 
abyss  of  destruction  in  obedience  to  this  damning  appetite, 
when  there  was  every  consideration  that  could  be  drawn,  both 
from  the  present  and  the  future,  to  make  him  pause,  and  re- 
treat, and  reform,  and  live? 

If  such  is  the  strength  of  the  ruling  passion,  there  is  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  it,  both  by  the  good  and  the  bad.     Sinners 
should  learn  how  strong  are  the  cords  of  iniquity  by  which  they 
*19 
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suffer  themselves  to  be  bound.  You  flatter  yourselves,  perhaps, 
that  you  are  voluntary  in  your  wickedness,  and  therefore  you 
can  desist  from  it  \\  lien  ever  you  will ;  and  hence  you  resolve 
that  repentance  and  reformation  shall  be  the  work  of  a  future 
day.  But  you  greatly  mistake,  if  you  imagine  that  your  evil 
habits — habits  which  have  grown  with  the  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  tlie  strength, — are  so  phable  as  to  yield  to  the  force 
cf  a  mere  volition.  That  ruhng  passion  which  subordinates  to 
its  ends  every  other  passion,  and  which  is  the  central  point  of 
all  action  in  the  world  within  you,  has  a  degree  of  strength 
which  you  have  never  imagined  belonged  to  it ;  and  though 
you  are  guilty  in  indulging  it,  you  will  never  break  its  power 
without  aid  from  on  high.  It  is  here  especially  that  the  de- 
pravity of  your  nature  centres  ;  and  to  this  point  ought  your 
efiorts  to  be  especially  directed.  »Seek  tlje  aid  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  without  delay  ;  and  co-operate  with,  him  in  delivering 
yourself  from  this  wretched,  spiritual  tliraldom.  Rely  on  it,  it 
will  be  a  fearful  thing  to  find  yourself,  on  your  deat'i  bed,  with 
tl'.e  ruling  sinful  propensity  of  your  nature  in  its  full  strength. 
I  dare  not  say  that  it  cannot  be  broken  even  then  ;  for  we  have 
no  right  to  fix  a  limit  to  God's  sovereign  grace  ;,but  1  may  say, 
with  my  eye  upon  God's  w^ord,  aiid  upon  the  whole  record  of 
human  experience,  that  there  is  every  probability,  that  he  that 
is  then  fdtliy  will  be  filthy  still. 

And  there  is  an  iuiportant  lesson  here,  too,  for  professing 
Christians  ; — each  one  of  you  has  a  besetting  sin.  ."  dmit  that 
the  power  of  sin  has  been  broken  in  your  hearts,  and  timt  you 
are  delivered  from  its  habitual  dominion,  as  you  certainly  have 
been,  if  you  have  a  good  hope  through  grace,  still  you  are,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  subject  of  depravity  :  and  there  is 
some  one  natural  passion,  or  propensity,  in  which  your  depravity 
operates  more  than  in  any  other.  At  that  poitit,  then,  place  a 
double  guard.  If  you  find  yourself  easily  tempted  by  the  wealth 
of  th.e  world,  or  its  honors,  or  its  levities,  or  any  of  its  empty 
fascinations,  there  oppose  the  most  resolute  resistance ;  and  in 
this  way,  while"  you  will  gradually  gain  the  victory  over  your 
besetting  sin,  your  whole  character  will  rise,  beautiful  and  love- 
ly, towards  the  perfection  of  holiness. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Letters  to  a  Young  Student  in  the  First  Stage 
OF  A  Liberal  Education.  Boston :  Perkins  &  Mar- 
vin.    1832.  pp.   174. 

Loud  and  frequent  complaint  of  the  quackery  of  what  is 
called  a  ^'liberal  education,"  has  been  justly  made,  by  the 
friends  of  sound  learning  and  of  the  literary  honor  of  our 
country.  Professors  in  our  schools  of  theology  and  medicine 
and  law,  have  long  deplored  the  unripe  and  partial  scholar- 
ship,"of  the  great  mass  of  students  who  resort  to  them.  Now 
and  then,  an  individual  mind  of  a  peculiar  original  constitution, 
or  that  has  enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  for  developement,  may  be 
found  possessed  of  something  that  may  be  called  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  but  in  very  many  cases  the  teacher  in  these  higher 
schools,  has  tlie  sad  fate  of  finding  that  his  pupils,  '  when  for 
the  time  they  ought  to  be.  teachers,  have  need  that  one  teach 
them  again  which  be  the  first  principles  ;  and  are  become 
such  as  have  need  of  milk  and  not  of  strong  meat. 

Visit  one  of  our  theological  seminaries, — (for  we  w^ish  to 
speak  of  these  particular!}^,  thougti  our  remarks  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  schools  of  medicine  and  law,)^ — insj^ect  narrov.dy 
the  mental  character  of  its  students, — test  their  habits  of  analysis' 
and  association, — examine  them  in  the  details  even  of  language 
and  of  science ; — and  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them,  have  no  practical  power  of  abstraction,  or  combina- 
tion, above  man}^  plain  and  sensible  men,  in  ordinary  life  : — 
that  they  assoctate  almost  entirely  according  to  local  and  arbi- 
trary laws  ; — nay  more,  (and  what  is  the  more  unpardona- 
ble, as  being  the  result  of  sheer  indolence,)  that  their  knowl- 
edge of  particalars  even,  is  exceedingly  meagre.  Professor 
Stuart  has  feelingly,  and  in  sufficiently  glowing  colors,  set 
fortii  the  deficiency  of  students  in  a  knowledge  of  Greek  ;* 
but  his  expose  might,  with  equal  reason,  have  been  extended 
to  everything  else,  relating  to  a  complete  and  thorough  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  if  the  fact  be  so  in  regard  to  language,  which 
any  one  of  ordinary  capacity  may  learn,  and  which  makes 
comparatively  small  demands  on  the  higher  faculties,  v,  hich  are 
called  into  exercise  in  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  a  fortiori, 

*  See  Biblical  Repository,  No.  6. 
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what  must  be  the  fact  in  relation  to  these  last  ?  And  it  is  just 
here,  in  respect  to  the  analytical  and  discursive  faculties,  that 
the  glaring  deficiency  of  public  education  is  seen.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  students  have  no  habits  of  philosophical 
analysis ;  tliey  make  no  distinction  between  casual  and  fixed 
relations,  they  do  not  investigate  the  "  doctrines  of  things  ;" 
a  few  facts,  loosely  and  chaotically  thrown  together  in  their 
minds,  constitute  the  sum  of  their  knowledge  ;  and  these  they 
associate  as  arbitrarily,  as  Mrs.  Quickly  in  the  play, — "  Thou 
didst  swear  to  nie  on  a  parcel  gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  dolphin 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liken- 
ing him  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor,  &c." 

Our  picture  may,  perhaps,  be  highly  drawn  ;  but  we  speak 
advisedly,  when  we  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  one  half  of 
our  educated  men,  would  find  themselves  sadly  pushed  in  an 
argument,  with  many  a  man  of  no  learning,  but  possessed  of 
plain  coininoii-sense  ;  unless,  forsooth,  they  should  take  ref- 
uge behind  (he  hard  names  of  science,  and  entrench  them- 
selves in  learned  gibberish. 

But  seriously,  the  cause  of  learning  and  the  cliui-ch,  is  suf- 
fering on  tiiese  accounts.  Our  colleges  send  send  out  too  many, 
who  are  neither  scholars,  nor  students.  Many  )''oung  men 
go  to  them,  not  so  much  to  lay  a  foundation,  broad  and  deep, 
for  future  acquisition  and  eminence,  as  to  obtain  a  parchment, 
purporting  to  be  an  adinittatur,  "  pro  meritis,"  to  all  the 
imniuiilties  and  privileges  and  honors  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  mere  "  trick  of 
the  trade,"  and  the  reward,  as  much  of  him  who  does  not 
know  how  to  decline  "  penna,"  or  is  ignorant  of  the  first  law 
of  sinijjle  suggestion,  as  of  the  man  who  has  mastered  the 
sublimest  theorems  of  fiuxions,  or  "  soared,  with  Plato,  to  the 
empyreal  sphere." 

We  do  not  mean,  in  these  remarks,  to  criminate  the  gentle- 
men who  have  the  management  of  these  institutions.  Many 
of  them  have  long  felt,  and  lamented  these  evils,  and  have  la- 
bored, in  various  ways,  to  provide  a  remedy..  They  have  ap- 
pealed to  tlieir  pupils  ; — have  portrayed  before  them  the  pleas- 
antness and  peace  of  tlie  paths  of  wisdom  ; — but  their  advice 
has  been  unheeded  ; — the  young  men  having  never  tasted  the 
fruits  of  thorough  study,  unaccustomed  to  patient  analysis, 
bound  in  the  chains  of  indolence,  and  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence, like  the  sluggard,  "  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason,"  have  disregarded  all  their 
admonitions,  and  vainly  imagined  that  they  had  found  "  a  more 
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excellent  way."  If  a  young  man  has  begun  wrong,  nncl  en- 
tered college  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  science,  the  leopard  may  as  well  put  olf  his  spots,  as  he  who 
has  been  thus  accustomed  to  do  every  thing  ill,  learn  to  do  it 
well. 

The  guardians  and  instructers  of  our  colleges  have  endeav- 
ored, too,  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  by  increasing  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college.  Their  catalogues  pre- 
sent a  formidable  array  of  studies  freparatory  for  admission ; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  mean  what  they  saij^  and 
contemplate  a  rigid  enforcement  of  these  requisitions. 

But  what;  after  all,  is  the  practical  effect  of  this ^  elevated 
standard  \  A  yoiing  man  presents  him.-elf  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. He  has  gone  over  the  preparatory  course  of  study.  He 
is  able  to  stumble  along  through  the  passages  given  him  to 
construe  in  Virgil  and  Cicero,  but  is  utterly  ignorant  of  their 
scope  and  ^neanlng — ^^just  able  to  seize  here  and  there  upon 
a  few  words  that  bear  some  resemblance  to  English  words,  and 
to  guess  cut  the  rest ; — and  as  it  respects  grammatical  forms, 
suSicientl}^  versed  in  the  declensions  and  conjugations  to  de- 
cline a  noun,  or  verb,  when  he  lias  been  informed  to  what  class 
it  belongs. — He  is  thus  examined,  'i'he  college  is  poor,  de- 
pendant on  its  students  for  support.  The  ^Jrofessors  would  be 
glad  to  take  an  independent  stand,  but  if  they  reject  him,  some 
other  college  will  receive  him.  Perhaps  his  advantages  have 
been  meagre,  or  he  was  embarrassed  at  the  examination.  He 
will  improve.  May  have  done  so.  Tliey  conclude  to  receive 
him  on  trial ;  intending,  lionestly^  if  fit  the  end  of  the  first 
term  he  be  not  found  to  have  made  sufficient  progress,  to  ad- 
vise him  to  wait  a  year.  The  end  of  the  term  comes,  and  he 
is  still  in  the  rear.  But  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  degrade 
a  yoimg  man.  He  would  feel  the  disgrace  very  sensibly  ;  per- 
haps take  offence  and  leave  the  college.  Besides,  he  is  a  moral, 
perhaps  a  religious  young  man.  He  will  do  good,  though  he 
be  not  a  great  scliolar.  He  is  recommended  to  study,  during 
his  winter's  vacation.  He  returns  in  the  spring  ;  but  is  just 
where  he  was,  or  has  made  very  trifling  advance.  He  enters, 
however,  and  goes  on  with  his  class  ;  though  instead  of  going 
thoroughly,  he  is  now  hurried  over  the  new  and  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  '•  course,"  for  which  his  previous  training  has  but 
poorly  prepared  him,  and  so  is  suffered  to  be  carried  through 
college  by  the  mere  force  of  gravif3^ 

This  is  no  picture  of  fanc)^  It  is  what  takes  place  every 
year  in  ever}'  college  in  the  land.  Said  a  gentleman  to  the 
writer  a  few  months  since,  '•  I  attended  as  examiner  at  the 
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last  semi-annual  examination  of ■  College,  and  we  found 

quite  a  number  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  who  could  not 
have  stood  an  examination  to  enler  college:  but  prescription 
and  public  sentiment  would  not  permit  us  to  degrade  them." 

We  ask  then  again,  Wlmt  is  the  practical  eliect  of  the  bul- 
letins and  manifestoes  annuall}^  publisiied  in  the  catalogues  of 
our  colleges?  They  do  indeed  in  some  cases  operate  "  in  ter- 
2'orem,'^  to  stimulate  an  indolent  student ;  but  farther  than  this, 
they  have  very  little  influence — and  young  students  now  gen- 
erally understand,  tliat  to  have  7'ead  over  the  preparatory  stu- 
dies, however  cursorily,  is  sufficient  to  secure  tlieir  admission  to 
college. 

Thorough  reform,  then,  in  the  character  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion, is  utterly  imjiracticable,  on  the  part  of  the  instruclers  of 
cplleges.  If  they  try  moral  suasion,  they  do  but  charm  in  the 
ears  of  deaf  adders  who  will  not  listen,  charm  they  never  so 
wisely.  If  tliey  rise  in  their  ^  demands  for  admission,  they 
cannot  get  students — till  a  healthier  pubhc  sentiment  shall 
sustain  them  in  an  independent  position.  AH  the  eilbrts  of 
professors  in  college  to  etlect  a  radical  reform  in  the  mental 
habits  of  students  who  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  thus  far 
in  a  wrong  course,  whether  by  exhortation,  ordiscipMne,  or  in 
any  other  way,  if  not  perfectly  nugatory,  must  at  least  fall  far 
short  of  the  desired  end.  Quinctilian  was  right  when  he  said, 
"  natiira  tenacissimi  sumus  eorum  qua?  nrdibits  anvis  peixe- 
pimus  ;  et  haec  ipsa  magis  pertinaciter  hterent,  qute  chteriora 
sunt."  The  remedy  does  not  reach  the  source  of  tlie  evil :  the 
hurt  is  but  sliglilly  healed  by  it. 

Appeals  like  Professor  Stuart's  to  the  instructers  of  colleges, 
if  they  stop  there,  are  of  no  avail.  It  is  morally  impossible  for 
a  professor  in  college,  i3e  he  ever  so  skilfiil,  or  faithful,  to  break 
up  all  the  wonted  habits  of  the  student  of  some  three  or  four 
years  standing.  If  he  were  to  ^-  bray  him  in  a  mortar  with  a 
pestle,"  his  wrong  habits  would  not  depart  from  him.  He  has 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  mere  reading  of  his  classics, 
so  far  as  to  make  out  a  toleraljje  sense,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  ability  to  read  over  a  whole  book  of  Yirgil  or  Homer  at 
a  single  exercise,  is  in  his  estimation  the  perfection  of  scholar- 
ship. So  far  from  having  been  led  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
criticism,  the  examination  of  the  beauties  of  style,  of  the  nicer 
shades  of  thought,  and  felicitous  arrangement  of  sentiment  in 
his  author,  he  has  not  ever  been  taught  to  analyze  a  single 
sentence,  nor  is  he  able  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  choice,  or 
arrangement  of  a  single  word.  And  yet  he  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing read  this  and  that  author,  and  imagines  that  he  has  ex~ 
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hausted  all  their  fulness  and  beauty.  Vain,  we  repeat  it,  is  the 
effort  to  reform  such  a  mind.  There  needs  a  new  creation. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  We  have  taken,  it  is  true,  an 
extreme  case.  Ail  students  are  not  so  deficient  as  our  remarks, 
if  taken  in  an  unqualified  manner,  might  imply.  But  such 
cases,  and  those  too  insulated,  or  rare,  do  exist  in  our  best  col- 
leges. i\nd  the  great  majority  of  students  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  standard  to  which  they  might  attain.  The  looseness  and 
desultoriness  of  mind  we  have  described,  is  far  more  general 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Mingle  in  the  throng  of  theolog- 
ical students,  as  they  leave  the  lecture  room,  and  listen  to  their 
remarks  upon  the  lecture.  "  That  was  a  stiiking  anecdote," 
says  one  :  "  I  wish  the  Dr.  would  spice  his  lectures  with  more 
illustration,"  says  another ;  "  he  is  usually  dull,"  "  he  is  not 
practical  enough."  These,  and  such  like  remarks,  are  almost 
the  only  ones  you  will  hear,  while  you  may  see  here  and  there 
a  silent,  thouglitful  student,  whose  intellect  has  been  fed  with 
the  profound  views  and  reasonings  of  the  lecturer,  retiring  from 
the  crowd,  disdaining  to  waste  his  "  breathing  thoughts"  upon 
the  superficialness  and  inanity  around  him. 

What  then,  we  repeal  it,  can  be  done  ?  We  answer,  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Take  the  student  at  the  beginning 
of  his  course.  When  he  first  opens  his  Latin-grammar  and  de- 
clines "  penna."  Teach  him  principles.  Learn  him  to  think 
and  reason.  He  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate  the  benefit  and 
the  pleasure  of  it  himself.  Proceed  upon  this  plan.  When  he 
commences  his  Virgil  and  Gicero,  unfold  to  him  tlieir  beauties. 
Teach  him  to  appreciate  the  terseness  and  strength  of  the  lan- 
guage. Make  him  feel  that  thorough  study  is  its  own  re- 
ward. Lay  open  to  hini  the  high  objects  of  study.  Disabuse 
him  of  the  false  impression,  so  common  to  the  minds  of  young 
students,  that  much  knowledge  is  necessarily  wisdom.  Make 
him  to  understand  that — "  7ion  refert  multa.  sed  multnm^^ — 
it  matters  not  how  many  things,  but  how  inuch,  he  knows. 
Do  this  in  the  outset.  Let  him  read  an  hundred  lines  of  Virgil 
in  a  thorough,  radical  way,  and  he  \\\\\  feel  himself  a  satisfac- 
tion, a  confidence  of  knowledge,  which  he  would  not  exchange 
for  the  superficial  perusal  of  the  whole  iEneid. 

With  such  views  we  are  prepared  to  welcome  any  effort 
which  promises  to  remedy,  in  any  measure,  the  evils  of  which 
we  complain.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  then,  that  we  no- 
tice the  little  volume  whose  title  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  We  hope  that  it  has  already  attracted  the  notice  of 
most  of  our  readers.  To  such  of  them  as  have  read  it,  it  need  no 
commendation  of  ours.  For  such  as  have  not,  w^e  subjoin  some 
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brief  analysis  of  it,  interspersing  such  remarks  as  may  be  sug- 
gested by  its  topics. 

It  is  addressed  to  a  Young  Student,  in  the  first  stage  of 
a  liberal  educatioa.  This  circumstance,  as  would  naturally  be 
inferred  from  what  we  iiave  said  above,  gives  it  its  chief  ex- 
cellence. It  begins  at  the  right  end.  Dr.  Miller's  Letters  to 
theological  students, — sound,  judicious,  practical  and  minute 
though  they  be,  for  reasons  suggested  above,  do  not  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  There  was  needed  a  book,  which  should 
be  to  students  at  our  academies,  what  Dr.  Miller's  book  is,  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  And  such  an  one,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Student,"  has  produced.  It 
is  written  in  a  chaste,  simple,  and  perspicuous  style,  and  evin- 
ces, on  every  page  of  it,  by  the  particularity  of  its  details,  and 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addresset],  that  its  author  was  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  every  way  cjualified  to  write  a  book  for  young  men  in 
these  circumstances,  having  had  experience  in  them  himself. 

The  book  is  eminently  a  practical  one.  It  comes  home  to 
the  "  business  and  bosoms"  of  students,  with  a  directness  of 
appeal,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  soundness  of  its  principles, 
which  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  find  a  corresponding  echo  in 
the  breast  of  every  candid  young  man,  who  peruses  it.  We 
w^ere  particularly  struck  with  this  characteristic  of  the  book,  on 
comparing  its  table  of  contents  with  that  of  a  book  entitled 
"  Letters  to  a  Young  Gentleman  commencing  his  education," 
published  a  few  years  ago  by  a  distinguislied  living  author. 
One  letter  of  the  latter  book,  is  on  the  "Low  state  of  Philoso- 
phy ;"  another  on  "  Brown's  theory  of  cause  and  effect ;" 
another  "  oh  the  question  whether  Moses  was  the  writer  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Pentateuch,"  and  tlie  others  on  subjects 
equally  intelligible  and  edifying  to  a  young  gentleman,  just 
comniencijig  his  education. 

We  siu'ely  need  not  say  that  our  author  has  avoided  all  such 
transcendental  things. — His  first  letter  is  introductory,  and 
composed  of  "  general  remarks  on  the  formation  of  character" 
— setting  forth,  in  a  simple  and  convincing  form,  the  high  ob- 
jects of  an  education,  the  importance  of  a  right  beginning,  the 
necessity  of  fixed  principles,  good  habits,  &c. — The  second 
letter  is  on  health,  a  subject  that  can  never  be  agitated  too 
much,  or  too  early,  in  relation  to  a  sedentary  life.  Would  that 
we  could  transcribe  with  a  pen  of  iron  every  precept  of  tliis 
letter,  on  the  heart  of  every  student,  young  and  old,  in  this 
country.  When  will  students  learn  that  there  is  an  education 
of  the  body,  as  important  as  that  of  the  mind,  and  which  can 
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no  more  be  neglected  without  a  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  use- 
fulness, an  1  oftentimes  of  life  itself?  Alas  !  this  truth  is  often 
learned  too  late  ; — and  a  broken  constitution,  shattered  nervous 
svstem,  and  a  sad  predisposition  to  disease,  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  years  of  the  student's  course. 

The  next  two  letters  are  on  the  subject  of  "  Intellectual 
habits."  Then  follow  two  on  "  Moral  habits  ;"  and  one  more 
on  "  College  life,"  closes  the  volume. 

In  our  previous  remarks,  we  have  alluded  to  the  want  of 
something  in  the  early  stages  of  study,  calculated  to  educate 
(educQ — i.  e.  to  draw  out)  the  mind.  Our  author's  hints  on 
all  the  various  points  which  go  to  form  the  student's  mental 
character,  on  his  personal  haljits,  on  system.,  patient  investiga- 
tion, thorough  analysis,  &c.,  are  the  suggestions  of  a  mind 
deeply  imbued  with  sound  piiilosophy,  and  accustomed  to  close 
and  accurate  observation.  And  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  no 
young  man  can  ponder  and  practise  the  precepts  he  has  given, 
and  not  make  a  wiser  man.  He  will  learn  that  every  thing, 
his  books,  his  intercourse,  his  walks,  all  the  circumstances  and 
relations  in  which  he  finds  himself,  are  to  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution, to  the  developement  and  strengthening  of  his  intel- 
lect. He  will,  in  the  very  outset,  acquire  a  habit  of  analysis, 
of  "  patient  thought,"  more  invaluable  to  him,  than  the  richest 
stores  of  acquisition.  He  will  come,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  course,  to  take  large  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  ends 
and  m^ansof  erhication,  and  learn  to  subject  his  partialities  for 
some  favorite  science,  or  pursuit,  to  the  higher  o!)ject  of  mental 
symmJry  and  cDmpleteness.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  students  to  conclude,  "  a  priori"  that  mathe;uatics,  or 
languages,  or  natural  science,  will  be  of  no  use  to  them.  In 
every  such  case  their  feeUngs  practise  a  delusion  upon  their 
better  judgment.  The  secret  of  their  error  is,  that  they  do  not 
love  these  studies.  They  do  not  love  them,  because  they  have 
never  thoroughly  understood,  even  their  elements.  Let  the 
student,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  practice  of  the  excellent 
rules  of  our  author,  lay  a  good  foundation,  and  be  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  the  elementary  principles  of  science  ;  and  noth- 
ing will  be  dull,  or  uninteresting  to  him. 

The  minuticc  of  Latin  and  Greek  philology,  and  the  theo- 
rems of  Conic  Sections,  will  have,  for  him,  as  many  attractions, 
as  ever  his  once  favorhe  hobbies  would  have  had.  It  is  the 
happiness  of  a  well-disciplined  mind,  to  be  able  to  apply  itself 
to  any  important  subject,  with  alacrity  and  vigor.  To  such  a 
mind,  "  labor  ipse  volnptas  est ;"  and  the  more  abstruse  and 
difficult  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  higher  the  enjoyment 
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it  experiences  in  the  effort.  A  student  trained  np  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  principles  of  our  author,  Avill  never,  we  are 
confident,  join  in  the  "  hue  and  cry''  against  "the  prescribed 
course  of  study."'  He  will  bow  with  deference  to  the  wisdom 
and  experience  that  have  marked  cut  this  course.  He  will  give 
due  prominence  to  every  part  of  it,  satisfied  of  its  symmetry 
and  completeness,  and  having  felt  in  his  own  experience,  the 
'  '•  comminie  vinn/lum,^''  of  the  sciences  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  acquaintance  with  each  to  the  complete  develope- 
mcnt  of  his  faculties. 

Such  a  student  will  be  no  literary  dyspeptic,  craving  the  most 
highly  seasoned  viands,  and  yet  not  able  thoroughh-  to  digest 
the  simplest  and  plainest  food  ;  but  a  man  of  a  well-toned  and 
vigorous  system,  to  whom  new  facts  are  not  an  useless  and 
cumbrous  lumber,  referable  to  no  principle,  and  contributing 
neither  to  expand  nor  invigorate  the  mind,  but  the  materials  of 
productive  thought,  and  the  means  of  future  acquisition.  Trace 
the  course  of  such  an  one  up  through  the  various  stages  of  his 
progress,  and  vi^e  sec  him,  not  panting  and  fainting  in  the  race, 
disheartened  by  the  difficulties  which  accumulate  at  every  step, 
and  forced  at  last  iio  take  up  with  the  pitiable  salvo,  that  he  has 
'•  no  genius'''  for  this  and  the  other  branch  of  study, — but  urg- 
ing his  vvay,  with  undaunted  and  accelerated  step,  through 
every  difficulty,  exulting  in  the  very  trials  of  his  course,  and 
turning  them  into  the  occasions  and  the  means  of  increased 
strength  and  zeal.  . "  Vires  acquirit  eundo ;"'  he  craves  no 
"  icyal  road  ;"  but  finds,  or  makes,  a  way  for  himself 

When  we  think  of  such  an  one,  and  compare  his  course 
with  that  of  the  miserable  drivellers  that  so  often  pass  under 
the  name  of  students,  we  must  confess  our  spirit  is  stirred  with- 
in us.  Cut  when  we  reflect  on  what  wrong  principles  young 
men  are  started  in  their  course,  and  what  misdirection  is  given 
to  their  efibrts,  honestly  and  nnwittivgly,  \\&  are  constrained 
to  jJ?V;.7,  not  to  blame  them.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  their  pri- 
mary teachers  should  mistake  the  right  direction. 

A  ready  memory,  and  the  ability  to  repeat  striking  facts  and 
sentiments,  is,  in  a  young  mind,  nmch  more  l)rilliant,  than 
any  powers  of  thought  and  combination,  which  boys  usually 
possess.  Memor}''  then  is  cultivated  ;  this  faculty  alone  is 
souglit  to  be  developed  ;  and  the  young  man  by  the  time  he 
comes  to  commence  his  preparation  for  college,  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  opinion,  that  the  perfection  of  genius  is,  to 
possess  a  retentive  memory  and  ready  wit.  Nothing  can  tend 
more  directly  to  correct  this  mistaken  apprehension  in  the 
minds,  both  of  teachers  and  pupils,  than  a  close  adherence  to 
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siiL^h  a  system  of  mental  regimen  as  is  contemplated  in  tin 
plan  of  oui'  author.  We  regard  the  |3rinciples  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  his  rules  on  ''  Intellectual  habits,"  as  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  education,  which  needs  only  to  be  made  known,  to 
command  the  universal  assent  and  approbation  of  men  of 
sound  and  candid  minds. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  Qnsntal  discipline,  we 
have  space  merely  to  glance  at  the  infinitely  more  important 
subject  oi  moral  culture.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  its  relations  to  this 
better  part  of  education,  that  we,  would  ever  speak  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  intellect.  And  we  shall  not  be  deemed  Iier- 
etical,  if  we  give  it  as  our  sober  opinion,  that  much  of  the  su- 
perficial piety  that  is  found  in  our  public -institutions  and  sem- 
inaries, may  be  traced  directly  to  the  loose  mental  habits  of 
students.  Coleridge  has  an  aphorism  which  has  often  seemed 
to  us  to  contain  the  secret  of  the  mushroom  piety  of  many  stu- 
dents. "  In  the  state  of  perfection,"  says  he,  in  his  Aids  to 
Reliection,  "  perhaps  all  other  faculties  may  be  swallowed  up 
in  love,  or  superseded  by  immediate  vision ;  but  it  is  on  the 
v/ings  of  the  Cherubim,  i.  e.  (according  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  doctors,)  the  intellectual  powers  and 
energies,  that  we  must  first  be  borne  up  to  the  'pure  empy- 
rean.' It  must  be  seraphs,  and  not  the  hearts  of  imperfect 
mortals,  that  can  burn  un fuelled  and  self-fed."  A  mind  trained 
to  vigorous  action  and  effort,  is  the  best  substratum  for  vigorous 
piety.  He  who  thinks  intensely  and  independently  on  science, 
will,  if  pious,  have  profound  and  thorough  views  in  religion. 
There  is  a  mutual  action  betvveeen  the  intellect  and  the  heart ; 
and  as-  "  one  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest 
prayer,"  (to  borrow  another  of  Coleridge's  burning  titoughts' 
"  or,  the  conflict  with,  and  conquest  over  a  single  passion,  o." 
subtle  bosofn  sin,  will  teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  more 
effectually  awaken  the  faculty  and  form  the  habit  of  reflec- 
tion than  a  year's  study  in  the  schools,  without  them  ;"  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  perfect  mastery  of  a  theorem  of  Euclid 
will  give  a  tone  and  vigor  to  the  exercises  of  a  pious  mind, 
which  weeks  of  vapid  appeals  to  mere  feeling  and  sympathy 
would  never  produce. 

The  little  volume  before  us,  then,  cannot  but  promote  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  piety,  by  reason  of  the  increased  tone  it 
will  impart  to  the  whole  mental  constitution  of  the  student. 
But  it  will  exert  a  more  direct  and  powerful  influence  still.  In 
these  days  of  excitement  and  action,  the  tendency  of  inexpe- 
riencecl  minds  is  to  attach  undue  importance  to  sudden  and  vio- 
lent impulses,  and  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  persevering  vigi- 
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lance,  and  constant  self-superintendence.  Contemplative  piety 
is,  we  fear,  far  too  much  neglected  by  students.  They  forget 
that  the  education  of  the  heart  is  as  much  a  matter  of  philo- 
sophy, as  the  training  of  the  intellect ;  that  as  much  patient 
thought,  and  diligent  study,  and  fixed  resolution,  and  syste- 
matic discipline  are  requisite  for  the  former  work,  as  for  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  no  Sabbath-day's  irksome  retii'ement,  nor  occasional 
attendance  at  a  protracted  meeting  which  will  "  bring  under 
the  body,"  and  develope  and  invigorate  the  principle  of  the 
spiritual  hfe.  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.  Daily  retirement 
and  prayer,  unremitted  watchfulness  and  diligent  keeping  of 
the  heart,  are  the  only  conditions  of  spiritual  growth.  A  piety 
that  has  grown  up  under  other  influences  than  those  of  the 
showers  aiid  dews  and  sunshine,  wliich  are  its  usual  and  ap- 
pointed means  of  developement,  must  want  that  firmness  of 
fibre  and  texture,  wliich  only  can  secure  sLreogth  and  perma- 
nence. 

It  is  the  dictate  of  sound  philosophy,  that  a  man's  mental 
character,  at  any  particular  monienl,  is  but  the  embodied  result 
of  all  liis  previous  mental  exercises.  And  so  of  his  religious 
character,  which  is  in  fact  but  a  part  of  this  same  mental  con- 
stitution. The  state  of  the  man's  heart  voiv,.  is  just  w  hat  all 
the  antecedent  influences  and  habits  and  exercises  of  if,  have 
conspired  to  make  it.  Nor  do  the  regenerating,  and  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  break  up  tli^s  cliairi  of 
cause  and  effect.  Even  in  the  most  marked  and  sudden  trans- 
formation of  character,  where  there  is  most  evidently  a  "new 
creation,"  the  consequences  of  this  eternal  and  immutable  law 
of  sc(|uences,  are  perceived  in  all  their  power.  The  man  of 
dissolute  life,  the  worldling,  or  profane,  does  not  find  it  an  easy 
matter,  even  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  resist  and 
overcome  the  power  of  his  irtrooted  habit.  When  years  even 
have  passed  away,  and  he  has  succeeded,  i^i  a  great  measure, 
in  repressing  its  power,  it  sometimes,  upon  the  recurrence  of 
temptation,  wakes  up  to  a  freshness  and  energy,  of  which  its 
unhappy  subject  had  been  long  imconscious. 

Of  how  much  importance,  then,  that  an  engine  of  so  vast 
a  power  as  habit,  should  have  all  its  energies  enlisted  in  favor 
of  spiritual  improvement.  Let  a  young  man  form  systematic 
liabits  of  devotion  and  self-examination  ;  let  him  subject  his 
heart  to  such  a  rigid  discipline  as  our  author  contemplates  in 
his  practical  rules,  and  he  cannot  fail,  if  he  have  the  "  root  of 
the  matter  in  him,"  to  make  attainments  in  piety,  while  yet 
in  his  j)reparatory  course,  which  might  put  to  the  blush,  the 
irregular  and  fitful  j^ietism  of  many  a  student  in  theology* 
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On  the  subject  of  these  early  attainments  in  piety,  our  author's 
remarks  are  so  pertinent,  and  accord  so  entirely  with  our  own 
views,  that  we  give  them  at  length.  We  quote  tliem  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  our  author's  siyle  and  manner,  though  the  body  of 
his  book  is  of  a  more  business-like  and  practical  character. 

"Beware  of  the  delusive  notion,  thai  some  future  time 
will  he  77iore  convenient  for  entire  devotion  to  God.  The 
pernicious  influence  of  such  a  notion  on  Christian  character,  is 
seen  in  every  walk  of  life.  All  Christians  will  acknowledge 
that  they  ought  now  to  live  for  God  alone.  But  how  to  do 
this  they  find  not.  There  are,  at  present,  great  dithculties  in 
the  way  of  entire  devotion  to  God.  Their  circumstances  are 
unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  ardent  devotional  feeling.  But 
they  hope  their  situation  will  be  better  soon.  Tiiey  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  future  period,  when  they  confidently  expect  to 
find  it  much  more  easy  to  be  eminently  devoted  Chrisfian?. 
They  hope  to  have  more  leisure,  or  to  be  free  from  some  strong 
temptations  which  now  harass  them,  or  to  enjoy  better  religious 
privileges,  or,  in  some  other  respect,  to  possess  greater  facilities 
for  the  cultivation  of  piety.  Well,  the  anticipated  time  ar- 
rives. And  it  may  be,  the  anticipated  change  of  circumstances 
takes  pkice.  They  have  more  leisure.  They  are  delivered 
from  some  temptations,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  They 
possess  better  religious  privileges.  But  leisure  hours  may  steal 
away  the  heait  from  God,  as  well  as  busy  ones.  And  when 
one  tempiation  passes  away,  some  other  usually  takes  its  place. 
And  the  best  religious  privileges  will  not  make  it  easy  to  "  cru- 
cify the  fiesh  with  the  aflfections  and  lusts."  They  find  it  diffi- 
cult still  to  give  up  the  whole  heart  to  God.  But  still  they  cling 
to  their  old  delusion.  They  again  look  forward  to  some  future 
time,  as  the  happy  period  when  difficulties  will  all  vanish  away, 
and  they  shall  become  what  the  word  of  God  requires  them  to 
be.     Alas,  how  many  go  through  life  in  this  way,  always 

-"  about  to  live, 


For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born." 

And  yet  they  "  die  the  same."  If  saved  at  all,  they  are  saved 
"  as  by  fire."  Perhaps  a  student  is  in  peculiar  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  such  a  coarse.  His  circumstances  undergo  some 
change,  at  every  transition  from  one  stage  of  study  to  another. 
And  as  he  is  constantly  looking  forward  to  some  such  transi- 
tion, it  is  not  strange  that  a  deceitful  heart  should  lead  him 
to  neglect  present  effort,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  circum- 
stances V,  ill  soon  render  high  Christian  attainments  more  easy. 
Such,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  course  of  many  a  Christian  stu- 
*20 
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dent — if  Christian  he  may  be  called,  who  is  so  unlike  his 
divine  Master.  At  the  academy  he  is  pressed  with  study.  He 
wdshes  to  fit  himself  for  college  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
His  classical  exercises  seem  to  him  to  demand  all  his  time,  and 
all  his  strength.  He  can  find  but  little  leisure  for  the  peculiar 
duties  of  religion, — but  little  time  to  read  his  Bible — to  search 
his  heart — to  pray — to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  sinners 
around  him.  He  acknowledge^;  his  worldliness.  He  even  af- 
fects to  lament  it.  But  he  hardly  knows  how  he  can  do  better 
just  now.  He  lives,  however,  in  hopes  of  better  timers.  When 
he  enters  college,  he  doubts  not  he  shall  be  a  more  devoted 
Christian.  He  will  then,  he  hopes,  have  more  leisure.  He  will 
not  be  required  to  accomplish  the  most  he  can  possibly  do  in 
the  studies  of  his  class ;  but  his  daily  task  will  be  assigned. 
And  he  confidently  expects  to  find  ample  tiu^e  for  the  culture 
of  his  own  heart,  and  for  offices  of  Chrisiiaa  faithfulness  to  those 
around  him.  He  soothes  his  conscience  with  many  a  bright 
picture  of  the  excellent  life  he  then  will  lead. — Well,  the  years 
of  his  academical  course  pass  by.  He  enters  college.  But, 
alas  !  though  circumstances  have  changed,  his  heart  remains 
the  same.  He  loves  the  world  still.  And  even  here  the  way 
of  Christian  virtue  is  difficult.  Business  presses  upon  him. 
Temptations  cluster  around  him.  Ambition  woos  and  wins 
his  heart.  And  he  is  now  still  more  inclined  than  ever,  to  de- 
fer the  work  of  entire  self-denial  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
But  that  convenient  season,  he  thinks,  is  surely  not  far  distant. 
He  designs  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  And  in  the 
theological  seminary,  he  confidently  expects  to  find  a  happy 
retreat  from  temptation,  and  such  facilities  for  the  culture  of 
pious  feeling,  that  even  his  cold  heart  will  be  warmed,  and  his 
sluggish  spirit  roused.  His  companions  will  all  be  pious  men — 
his  studies  sacred — his  object  holy.  How  can  he  fail  there  to 
make  high  Christian  attainments'? — At  length  his  college  days 
are  ended.  Crowned  with  those  academic  laurels  which  fired 
his  vain  heart  with  ambition,  and  stole  his  affections  from  God  ; 
he  goes  to  the  theological  seminary.  But  even  there  he  finds, 
that  worldliness  still  cleaves  to  his  spirit.  The  chains  of  sinful 
habit  have  become  too  strong  to  be  easily  broken.  He  finds  it 
quite  possible  to  be  surrounded  by  pious  men,  and  yet  live  far 
estranged  from  God — to  study  the  "  letter"  of  the  divine  word, 
and  yet  foil  to  catch  the  "Spirit"  which  "  maketh  ahve."  He 
is,  perhaps,  a  close  student.  He  becomes  skilled  in  all  the 
minuitiai  of  sacred  philology,  and  in  every  department  of  theo- 
logical science.  And  he  maintains  the  form  of  godUness  ;  but 
he  has  very  little  of  its  power. — And  can   he  still  quiet  his, 
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conscience  in  present  worldliness,  with  the  vain  hope,  that  some 
future  change  of  circumstances  will  bring  him  near  to  God  ? 
It  is  even  so.  "  1  am  busied  now,"  he  says  to  himself,  "  with 
abstruse  philological  matters,  and  the  subtleties  of  polemic  tlieo- 
logy.  My  companions  are  all  pious  men.  Tliere  are  no  im- 
penitent sinners  in  close  connection  with  me,  to  excite  feelings ' 
of  holy  compassion  in  my  soul — to  present  their  awakening 
claims  to  my  prayers  and  my  efforts.  When  1  enter  the  min- 
istry, the  sense  of  its  high  responsibilities,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  pastoral  relation,  cannot  fail  to  raise  high  the  tone  of 
pious  feeling  in  my  heart." — Deluded  man  !  He  takes  upon 
him  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry.  And  he  maintains  per- 
haps a  fair  reputation.     But  he  is  still  a  "  half-way  Christian." 

The  habit  of  shrinking  from  present  self-denial,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  entire  devotion  to  God  more  convenient  hereafter,  has 
become  so  confirmed,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  bi^eak 
it.  It  goes  with  him  to  the  grave.  And  if  he  sink  not  at  last 
to  the  final  abode  of  the  hypocrite,  he  is,  indeed,  "  scarcely 
saved." 

Let  me  now  .say  to  you,  my  dear  young  fiiend,  "  now  is  the 
accepted  time"  for  entire  devotion  to  God.  You  may  be  tempt- 
ed now  ;  but  so  it  will  always  be.  Your  present  temptations 
may  pass  away,  but  others  will  come  in  their  stead.  It  may  be 
difficult  no\v  to  keep  near  to  God.  But  difficult  it  will  always 
be,  till  the  '•  flesh"  ceaseth  to  "  lust  against  the  spirit,"  and  the 
w^orld,"  and  the  "god  of  this  world,"  to  tempt  you.  Beware,, 
then,  of  saying,  I  cannot  be  a  devoted  Christian  now,  but  I 
hope  to  become  one  hereafter.  Would  you  know  what  will  be 
your  character  at  college,  or  in  the  theological  seminary,  or  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  just  ask  yourself  what'amlnow? — 
what  habits  am  I  now  forming?  These  habits  will  abide  with 
you,  it  may  be,  till  your  dying  day.  Give  then,  your  whole 
soul  to  the  Saviour  now.  And  form  such  habits  as  you  would 
be  willing  to  carry  with  you  into  college, — the  theological  sem- 
inary— the  Christian  ministry — aye.  and  even  to  the  judgment- 
seat."— pp.  110—116. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OP     SABBATH    SCHOOLS. 

[As  the  season  comes  round  in  which  renewed  and  increased  exertions  are 
called  for  in  bdialt"  ol  Sabbath  Schools,  we  hope  the  following  may  prove 
timely  and  useful.] 

We  cnme  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  fully  convinced  that 
its  importance  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  felt,  and  that  tlie  ex- 
perience of  one  or  two  generations,  will  prove  Sabbath  Schools  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  benelitting  the  human  race. 

In  the  present  exliibitiiin  of  the  advantages  of  Sabbath  Schools, 
we  will  follow  the  light  of  prospective  reasonirig,  without  reference 
to  any  ficts  which  experience  may  have  shown.  These  advanta- 
ges may  be  set  forth,  1st,  in  the  rliarnctcr  of  the  Sabbath  School 
pupils  ;  2d,  in  the  character  of  Sabbath  School  teachers  ;  and  3d, 
in  ike  nature  of  the  truths  taught  in  these  schools,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  those  truths  are  communicated. 

I.  The  character  of  Sabbath  scholars.  Both  religion  and  phi- 
losophy show  us  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  youthful  age  of 
the  pupils  in  Sabbath  Schools.  It  is  a  rule  of  our  holy  religion, 
laid  upon  parents,  to  train  up  their  children  up  in  the  way  wherein 
they  ought  to  walk  through  life.  The  obligation  of  this  rule  is  not 
only  felt  in  the  heart  which  has  been  sanctified,  but  it  is  an  element 
of  the  natural  heart,  placed  there  at  creation,  by  the  same  God 
who  afterwards  inspired  the  wise  man  by  whom  it  was  wiitlen  in 
Scripture.  But  while  the  duty  is  felt,  few  place  sufficient  reli- 
ance on  the  positive  proini.^e,  connected  with  its  performance. 
There  are  reasons  to  be  found  in  all  human  hearts  for  tl:is  want 
of  reliance  upon  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  Were  it  to  be  felt 
as  sensibly,  and  believed  as  strongly,  as  our  present  existence,  what 
a  tremendous  weight  oi"  responsibility  would  it  bring  upon  every 
parent !  How  would  it  make  every  one  concerned  in  the  business 
of  education,  sensible  that  on  his  efforts  hung,  inevitably,  the  fu- 
ture character  of  his  pupil  I  How  would  it  teach  us  all  to  gather 
good  and  holy  influences  around  the  child  :  to  remove  from  him 
all  precepts  and  examples  of  evil,  and  to  watch  over  him  with  un- 
sluml)eriug  anxiety,  as  a  pledge  committed  to  us,  and  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  us,  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  I  From  this  accu- 
mulation of  care,  labor,  and  responsibility,  our  evil  natures  lead 
us  to  shrink,  and  we  become  exceedingly  ingenious  in  removing 
from  our  shoulders  the  burden.  Now  Sabbath  Schools,  in  view 
of  this  Scripture,  possess  vast  advantages  for  moulding  the  youth- 
ful character  into  forms  of  good,  and  sending  their  pupils  forward 
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in  the  way  they  should  go  in  this  life,  to  the  life  thai  is  to  come. 

In  the  light  of  philosophy  these  advantages  may  be  seen  as 
clearly  as  in  the  light  of  Scripture.  In  childhood  the  conscience 
possesses  great  sensibility  and  power.  Its  office  is  to  report  im- 
pressions of  right  and  wrong,  and  thus  to  act  as  a  check  on  our 
passions  and  appetites.  It  is  vastly  affected,  however,  by  the 
training  and  education  it  receives  ;  and  if  neglected  or  abused, 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  and  nearly  loses,  at  last,  both  its 
excitability,  and  its  power  of  warning.  If  early  nurtured  and  cul- 
tivated, its  strength  is  increased.  Habitual  obedience  to  its  dic- 
tates not  only  keeps  it  alive,  but  increases  its  guiding  power.  As 
by  being  often  violated,  it  becomes  blunted  and  deadened  ;  so  the 
oftener  it  is  awakened  and  obeyed,  the  more  susceptible  are  we 
to  its  impressions,  and  the  more  confirmed  in  our  habits  of  obedi- 
ence. 

Of  these  facts  relating  to  conscience.  Sabbath  Schools  avail 
thernseives,  and  they  ought  to  be  appreciated  as  of  inestimable 
value. 

Again.  In  childhood  the  mind  is  no!  hardened  hi/  long-formed 
habits  of  evil  thinking  or  acting.  We  cannot  sufficienily  bless 
God  for  the  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  performance  of  duty,  which 
he  has  given  us  in  the  force  of  habit.  Nor  can  we  guard,  with 
too  great  caution  and  zeal,  from  perversion  to  evil  purposes,  this 
instrument  which  our  heavenly  Parent  has  given  us  for  good.  A 
habit  of  any  kind  is  with  difficulty  overcome  ; — it  is  a  new-formed 
nature.  But  when  made  coincident  with  our  original  carnal  and 
perverse  natures,  its  energy  is  tremendously  augmented.  Sabbath 
Schools  possess  the  advantage  of  anticipating  this  good  or  evil,, 
and  of  turning  this  principle  to  great  account  in  education.  They 
avail  themselves  of  the  early  disposition  to  imitate,  and  to  form 
habits,  and  give  such  direction  to  these  tendencies  as  may  make 
them  truly  blessed.  In  this  respect,  they  may  be  said  to  snatch 
from  the  author  of  evil,  the  instrument  which  he  purloined  from 
the  armory  of  heaven,  and  turned  against  our  race.  Solomon  had 
seen  the  force  of  this  acquired  nature,  and  calculated  wisely  on 
its  power  over  human  action,  when  he  made  the  declaration  be- 
fore alluded  to.  He  saw  the  need  of  giving  a  very  early  bent  to 
the  mind,  even  in  its  leaf  and  twig,  so  that  the  branch  and  tree 
might  be  inclined  to  good.  He  had  experienced  the  iron  obsti- 
nacy of  our  wicked  natures,  when  cased  in  the  invulnerable  ar- 
mor of  habit.  Experience  is  now,  every  day,  showing  in  domes- 
tic circles,  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  enforcing  it  by  examples 
of  both  gladness  and  sorrow. 

And  thirdly,  philosophy  coincides  with  religion,  in  exhibiting 
the  advantages  of  Sunday  Schools,  by  showing  us  that  in  child- 
hood the  heart  is  filled  with  warm  affections,  reaching  out  for  ob- 
jects on  which  to  fix  themselves,  and  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  education  may  turn  to  pure  and  holy  things.     Ik 
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is  deliglnful  to  contemplate  the  affections  of  the  young  ;  tlieir  rich 
abundance;  their  unsnspectingness  ;  how  warmly  they  gush  out; 
how  guih^lessJy  they  centre  on  an  object; — how  tenaciously  and 
fondly  tliey  cling  to  it.  But  the  fact  that  they  so  rapidly  assume 
the  complexion  of  those  objects,  on  which  they  are  allowed  to 
pour  themselves  out,  shows  the  infinite  importance  of  securing 
them  in  behalf  of  truth  and  virtue;  and  the  advantages  of  Sabbath 
Schools  in  accomplishing  this  object,  are  most  manifest.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  aught  but  the  H(dy  Spirit  can  sanctify  the 
heart.  But  we  do  say  that  his  customary  o))erations  are  by  means, 
and  that  this  principle  of  human  nature,  may,  by  Sabbath  School 
instruction,  be  made  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  used  by  that 
blessed  Spirit. 

II.  The  character  of  the  teachers  of  Sabbath  Schools  shows 
us  that  great  advantages  must  result  from  these  institutions. 

What  are  the  teachers,  and  who  are  they?  Are  they  hirelings, 
performing  a  task  for  selfish  purposes  ?  No.  Theirs  are  un- 
bought  labors  in  the  field  of  benevolence.  They  are  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  coming  to  their  work  in  the  spirit  of  love, — love 
to  God,  and  love  to  men.  Their  purpose  is  to  benefit,  to  the 
greatest  possible  amount,  their  pupils.  They  act  under  the  im- 
pulse of  motives  which  are  gathered  from  both  time  and  eternity. 
They  know  and  feel  that  they  are  forming  brothers  and  sisters, 
husbands  and  wives,  and  parents  and  citizens,  for  this  world  ;  and 
fixing  the  destiny  of  souls  that  can  never  die  in  the  world  to  come  ; 
and  can  their  zeal  be  cold,  their  efforts  small,  their  success  doubt- 
ful ?  Docs  not  reason  teach  us  even  on  mere  human  principles, 
that  they,  who  act  from  such  motives,  and  under  such  rcsj)onsi- 
bilities,  will  advance  vastly  farther  on  the  road  to  success,  than 
they  who  are  carried  forward  by  the  mere  efforts  of  cold  and  cal- 
culating self-interest?  The  Bible  declares  this  also.  Nor  is  this 
coincidence  between  the  light  of  nature  and  revelation  a  solitary 
one.  In  every  case  where  human  reason  acts  unrestrained  by 
prejudice  and  passion,  coincidence  exists  so  far  as  reason  can 
reach.  The  Bible  goes,  however,  far  beyond  human  sagacity,  in 
all  cases;  and  in  the  present  instance,  it  assures  us  that  efforts 
made  under  such  circumstances,  are  certain  to  secure  God's 
blessings,  not  only  for  those  who  labor,  but  for  the  object  of  their 
exertions.  It  tells  us  that  our  Father  in  heaven,  from  whom  com- 
eth  every  good  gift,  is  delighted  to  behold  the  creatures  of  his 
hands  engaged  in  the  same  benevolent  work,  in  which  he  is  him- 
self engaged  ;  and  that  his  hand  is  extended  to  aid  their  efforts, 
and  bless  them  to  their  full  desire.  Can  the  advantages  of  such 
teaching  be  doubted  ? 

The  iuisiriiclion  is  given  with  many  prayers,  which,  like  sweet 
incense,  come  up  before  the  Lord,  and  find  favor.  So  that  by  a 
triple  cord — the  three-fold  cord  of  untiring  zeal,  disinterested  ex- 
ertion, and  believing  prayer,  are  temporal  and  immortal  benefits 
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secured  to  this  teaching.  And  this  glorious  comhiiiation  of  en- 
couragintr  circumstances  ought  to  give  us  full  faith  in  the  expect- 
ed advantages  of  these  institutions. 

III.  We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  truths  taught  in  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  some  further  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
inculcated. 

The  instructions  of  the  Sabbath  School  are  wonderfully  fitted 
to  affect  the  youthful  heart.  They  are  from  the  word  of  God,  and 
teaching  from  the  word  of  God,  comes  home  to  the  feelings  of  a 
child  like  no  other  instruction.  It  excites  his  interest,  and  wins 
his  affections  beyond  every  thing  else.  In  all  story  or  song,  there 
is  nothing  found  like  the  Bible, — so  simple  in  pathos,  so  engross- 
ing in  interest,  so  elevating  in  influence.  The  whole  relation  of 
God's  doings  towards  the  children  of  men  ;  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  entrance  of  sin  into  paradise;  the  patriarchal  history; 
the  wanderings,  settlement,  elevation  to  power,  and  the  decline  of 
God's  chosen  people  ;  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  his  character 
and  life,  are  listened  to  as  no  human  production  ever  was;  while 
they  impress  themselves  most  deeply  on  the  memory,  and  enter 
more  completely  into  the  heart  of  the  child  than  any  thing  else 
ever  does  or  can.  The  influence  upon  conduct,  exercised  by  the 
heart,  is  very  powerful,  whether  it  be  in  deterring  from  eyil,  or 
encouraging  to  good; — and  we  can  readily  calculate  the  advanta- 
ges to  character,  both  individual  and  general,  that  must  be  pro- 
duced by  a  system  of  education  which  engages  the  affections  in 
behalf  of  virtue. 

But  not  only  is  that  Scripture  truth  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  Sabbath  School  instruction,  engaging  in  manner  and 
pleasing  in  incident;  it  is  also  important  in  principle,  and  advan- 
tages must  follow  from  its  inculcation  in  this  respect.  It  teaches 
the  way  to  eternal  life  ;  and,  although  its  lessons  may  not  be 
blessed  at  once  to  the  conversion  of  the  soul,  yet  is  it  the  most 
common  and  powerful  agent  of  the  blessed  Spirit  in  producing 
that  effect.  Moreover,  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  as 
observation  and  experience  have  both  shown,  is  the  most  certain 
protection  against  skepticism  and  infidelity,  even  though  conver- 
sion should  not  take  place.  That  feeling  of  awe,  with  which  the 
Sabbath  scholar  is  accustomed  to  regard  the  word  of  God,  togeth- 
er with  the  influence  which  its  maxims  never  altogether  fail  to 
exert  over  his  actions,  is  the  greatest  defence  to  a  yet  unsancti- 
fied  mind,  against  the  attack  of  the  scoffer  and  unbeliever.  Such 
are  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  that,  being  received  into  the  young 
heart,  before  the  devices  of  Satan  and  the  growth  of  sin  have  har- 
dened it  and  blinded  its  moral  vision,  they  in  a  great  measure 
forestal  the  evil  which  might  otherwise  be  lodged  there  ;  so  that 
the  internal  convictions  of  a  mind  once  effectually  imbued  with 
them,  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  its  elemental  character,  against 
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which  the  enemies  of  truth,  and  even  a  wicked  life  may  long  la- 
bor in  vain.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  conversion  may  take 
place  immediately  ;  and  this,  more  than  it  has  been,  should  be 
the  object  of  Sabbath  School  instruction,  namely,  not  only  the 
fortification  of  the  mind  against  temptation  and  the  pre|)aration  of 
it  for  conversion  in  coming  years,  but  its  immediate  conversion 
now  while  young. 

Connected  with  the  inculcation  of  Scripture  truths  is  one  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  mention  of  which,  this  brief  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Sabbath  Schools,  will  be  closed.  The  day  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  holy  Sabbath  ; — God's  own  chosen  day.  The  toil,  and 
care,  and  bustle  ol  the  world,  are  banished  from  recollection,  and 
a  calm  is  spread  over  the  mind  which  fits  it  for  the  reception  of 
truth.  Even  the  youngest  scholar  feels  solemn,  amid  the  general 
solemnity  and  stillness  around  him  ;  as  the  bells  toll  forth  their 
music,  and  as  the  prayer  of  his  teacher  ascends  to  that  God  whose 
house  he  is  in,  and  whose  day  it  is.  The  eifect  of  such  seeming- 
ly small  things,  is  immense,  in  predisposing  the  mind  to  the  re- 
ception of  profitable  instruction,  and  should,  by  no  means,  be  for- 
gotten. From  the  school-ioom  the  pupils  go  to  the  congregation, 
composed  of  their  parents  and  older  friends,  and  again  hear  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  taught,  to  the  solemn  and  attentive  audience. 
Thus  every  circumstance  seems  calculated  for  effect, — salutary, 
holy  effect.  We,  know  n()t  how  a  scheme  of  instruction  could 
have  been  devised  more  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  produce  the 
desired  results,  than  thai  of  Sabbath  Schools.  Without  examin- 
ing the  testimony  which  experience  has  borne  to  the  advantages 
that  they  have  produced  ;  without  recounting  the  thousands  who 
have  been  converted  by  their  means  ;  or  the  extraordinary  effect 
they  have  had  in  a  few  years  on  the  moral  tone  of  society  ;  or  the 
wonderfid  rapidity  which  has  marked  their  increase  and  exten- 
sion ;  but  looking  inerely  at  the  character  of  their  pupils,  and  of 
their  teachers;  the  benevolent  zeal  which  originated  and  carries 
them  onward  ;  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  solemnity  under  which  it  is  given,  we  are  ready  to 
repeat  tiie  assertion  with  which  we  commenced,  that  the  advan- 
tages which  have  resulted,  and  must  result,  from  these  schools,  is 
altogether  beyond  present  estimation. 


We  had  hoped  to  publish  in  this  nii ruber  another  miscellaneous  article  or 
two  and  several  notices  of  recent  publications,  but  for  want  of  room  they  are 
necessarily  omitted. 
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[The  following  is  the  first  of  several  articles  on  the  same  subject,  which 
an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  proposes  to  furnish  in  successive  num- 
bers for  our  pages.  Of  the  interest,  with  which  it  will  be  read,  we  need  not 
apeak, — nor  need  we  of  its  promise.] 

THE    CRUCIFIXION, 

NO.    I. 

If  there  is  one  subject,  which,  to  a  person  of  Christian  sensi- 
biUty  affords  matter  of  inexhaustible  interest,  it  is  the  subject 
of  our  Saviour's  death.  Angels  ''  desire  to  look  into  it,"  glori- 
fied saints  delight  in  learning  about  it,  and  the  church  on  earth 
strive  to  "  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."' 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances,  which,  to  many  even 
good  men,  make  the  subject  less  interesting  and  less  profitable 
than  it  might  be.  The  principal  of  these  circumstances  are, 
— first,  familiarity  with  the  words  of  the  sacred  narration  ; — 
secondly,  a  passiveness  and  listlessness  in  the  mode  of  reading 
them ; — and  thirdly,  a  want  of  chronological,  geographical  and 
historical  knowledge  concerning  the  events  narrated.  But  these 
obstacles  may  be  easily  removed,  and  it  is  one  design  of  the 
writer  in  this  and  the  following  papers,  to  attempt  their  remo- 
val. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  a  person,  who  from  childhood 
has  been  familiar  with  the  evangelical  notices  of  the  crucifix- 
ion, should  find  the  sacred  words  now  so  monotonous,  as  to 
make  little  impression  upon  him.  But  by  a  change  of  the 
words  and  by  writing  the  history  in  his  own  style,  he  may  gain 
a  fresh  and  deep  impression.  Though  he  cannot  equal  the 
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phraseology  of  the  EvangeHsts,  yet  the  bare  circumstance  of 
giving  to  their  thoughts  a  new  dress,  will  impart  to  them  a 
novelty,  such  as  the  face  of  nature  receives  from  a  sudden  fall 
of  snow,  or  the  first  verdure  of  spring. 

One  eflect  of  our  familiarity  with  the  sacred  expressions  is, 
the  passive  and  listless  state  of  mind  with  which  we  now  read 
them.  This  inactivity  also  results  from  another  cause.  We 
imagine  that  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  inci- 
dents which  the  Bible  relates  concerning  the  crucifixion,  and 
therefore  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn.  But  we  may  easily 
expel  this  deceptive  idea,  and  may  give  a  quickening  impulse 
to  our  minds,  by  collating  the  four  evangelical  descriptions  of 
this  subject,  and  by  gathering  together  into  one  history  of  our 
own,  the  substance  of  the  four  distinct  and  different  histories 
which  we  have  so  often  read  separately.  No  one  can  thus  col- 
late the  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Peter,  or  t!ie  fote  of  Judas,  or 
any  important  event  attending  the  Saviour's  death,  without 
finding  new  facts,  which,  but  for  his  diligent  comparison,  he 
never  would  have  discovered  ;  and  without  collecting  a  new 
history  from  the  materials  which  had  lain  scattered,  and  many 
of  them  unobserved,  in  the  condensed  sacred  histories.  "  Noth- 
ing more  to  learn  about  the  crucifixion"  ?  Let  the  man,  who 
thus  rests  contented,  undertake  to  determine  the  order  of  the 
tragical  occurrences  connected  witii  this  event,  and  he  will  find 
not  only  a  mass  of  new  information  which  will  astonisii  and 
invigorate  him,  but  also  an  amount  of  difficulty  which  will 
perplex  and  humble  him,  and  dispose,  as  well  as  teacli  him,  to 
read  with  an  active,  inquiring,  and  penetrating  mind.  When 
we  read  the  single  narration  of  Matthew  with  no  effect,  but 
with  an  indolent  willingness  to  receive  any  idea  which  happens 
to  come  into  our  mind^,  we  may  expect  to  think  that  we  are 
reading  the  same  thing  over  and  over,  and  to  sigh  for  more 
freshness  and  life.  But  when  we  keep  our  eyes  open  upon  the 
collateral  narrations,  and  strive  to  detect  and  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  disagreements,  we  shall  then  receive  a  mental  elasti- 
city and  incitement,  which  will  add  a  double  interest  to  our 
reading,  and  a  double  profit  to  our  souls. 

Tiiere  is  also  a  way  of  operating  upon  our  own  faculties,  by 
which  we  may  break  up  the  monotonous  and  careless  habit  of 
reading,  which  we  condemn.  Hess  has  well  described  it  in  his 
beautiful  "  Geschicte  der  drey  letzen  Lebens-jahne  Jesu."  "  I 
always  find,"  he  says,*  "  that  the  Evangelical  History  makes 
the  strongest  impression  upon  my  mind,  when  I  try  to  make 

*  Page  429.  Note.  Vol.  ii. 
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myself  think  that  I  am  reading  it  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  The  fact  that  xwony  find  in  the  history  so  httle  -which  is 
elevating  and  entertaining,  arises  very  natuially  from  this  one 
circumstance  among  others,  that  they  cannot  fasten  their  minds 
upon  the  history  as  upon  a  new  one,  and  bring  themselves  as 
for  the  first  time  to  the  work  of  reading  a  story,  which  has 
been  knov/n  to  them  from  early  youth." 

Of  all  the  obstacles,  however,  which  lessen  our  interest  in 
the  evangelical  account  of  the  crucifixion,  the  greatest  is  our 
ignorance  of  the  chronological,  geographical  and  historical  facts 
connected  with  it.  Geogiaphy  and  chronology  have  been 
termed  "the  two  eyes  of  histor}^,"  and  the  histor}^  of  the  customs 
and  the  places  alluded  to  by  the  Evangelists,  is  essential  to  a 
clear  and  operative  understanding  of  their  accounts.  We  must 
have,  what  Lord  Kaimes  calls,  an  '■  ideal  presence"  of  the 
scenes  described,  or  we  shall  not  be  adequately  aflected  by  the 
description.  In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, we  must  see,  as  vividly  as  if  with  our  bodily  eyes,  the 
situation  of  Palestine,  and  of  its  inhabitants  ;  we  must  feel  its 
breezes  fanning  our  faces,  and  hear  its  rivers  rushing  down  its 
hills.  We  cannot  be  too  particular  in  our  ideas  of  the  face  of 
that  delightful  country  :  the  appearance  of  its  skv  and  its  soil, 
the  temperature  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  location  of  its  cities 
and  villages.  We  shall  be  surprised  at  the  increased  signifi- 
cancy  which  is  given  to  the  sacred  narrations  by  our  plain  and 
distinct  images  of  the  sacred  scenes. 

This  branch  of  knowledge  is  the  more  important,  because 
it  has  been  encumbered  with  so  much  that  is  visionary.  Au- 
thorities upon  it  are  as  unsound  as  they  are  numerous,  and 
the  readers  of  the  Bible  are  exposed  not  only  to  a  want  of 
correct  ideas,  but  also  to  the  admission  of  the  most  impro- 
bable conjectures.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  introduce  into 
the  ensuing  numbers,  from  authorities  which  are  judicious  and 
can  be  depended  upon,  such  chronological,  geographical,  and 
historical  details  as  may  elucidate  the  sacred  record  ;  and  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  the  present  pa]:)er  to  such  general  state- 
ments as  may  be  most  necessary  to  impart  vividness  to  our  ideas 
of  the  crucifixion. 

"  Chronologists,"  says  Jahn,*  "  are  agreed  that  our  common 
era,  which  was  first  used  by  Dyonisius,  in  the  year  526  after 
Christ,  and  introduced  into  the  Western  Church  by  the  Pope 
in  the  year  532,  places  the  birth  of  Christ  some  years  too  late 
but  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  the  difference  is  two,  three' 

*  Hebrew  Commonwealih,  §  122.  p.  412. 
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four,  five,  or  even  eight  years."  The  more  general  opinion, 
however,  is,  that  there  is  an  error  of  four  years,  and  that  Christ 
was  born  in  the  year  4000  A.  M.  ;  that  our  vulgar  era  com- 
itienced  in  the  year  4004  A.  M.,  and  that  the  crucifixion 
occurred  in  the  year  37  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  4036  of 
the  creation.  Still,  it  wnll  not  be  expedient  for  ns  to  deviate, 
from  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which,  though 
incorrect,  is  generally  received,  and  which  assigns  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  year  33,  instead  of  37,  and  of  course 
determines  the  present  year  to  be  1833,  instead  of  1S37.  At 
this  time,  Tiberias  Nero  had  Ijeen  reigning  at  Rome,  as  succes- 
sor to  Augustus,  about  seventeen  years  ;  Pontius  Pilnte  had 
been  Procurator  of  Judea,  as  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus, 
about  seven  years :  and  Joseph  Caiaphus  had  been  high  priest 
of  the  Jews,  as  successor  to  Simon,  about  seven  years. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  precisely  the  year  of 
the  crucifixion,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  determine  the  calendar 
day.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  was  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
Nisan — the  crucifixion  was  on  the  day  before  the  feast — the 
month  Nisan  connnenced  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  in  our  April ;  so  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  on  the 
14th  day  after  the  April  new  moon.  But  on  what  day  of  the 
month  the  new  moon  appeared,  we  are  ignorant.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is,*  that  the  3d  of  April  was  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  5th  of  April  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and 
the  14tli  of  May  the  time  of  the  ascension.t  By  this  chrono- 
logy the  observances  in  the  Catholic  church  are  regulated.  But 
it  assumes  against  evidence  that  we  know  the  year  of  the  Sa- 
viour's death,  and  also  that  the  month  Nisan  commenced  with 
tlie  new  moon  in  March,  instead  of  that  in  April.  That  the 
new  moon  in  March  was  in  later  days  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 
the  commencement  of  the  month  Nisan  is  evident  from  the 
the  Rabbins  ;  ])Ut  that  it  was  not  so  regarded  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  previously,  is  evident,  not  only  from  Josephus,  but 
also  from  the  whole  current  of  Scriptural  chronology.!  As  the 
evidence  preponderates  decidedly  in  favor  of  that  system,  which 
refers  the  commencement  of  Nisan,  or  Abib,  to  the  latter  part 
of  our  April,il  we  must  conckide  it  probable  that  the  crucifixion 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  ascension  about  the 
middle  of  June.     We  cannot   obtain   greater  particularity  of 

*  See  Chronological  Table  at  tli^  end  of  Ciilmet's  Diclionary,  by  Robinson,  p.  983  : 
also  art.  Chronolog}'  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  p.  273. 

t  See  art.  Jerusalem  in  Worcester's  Gazetteer;  also  the  Cln'onoiogical  tables  in 
Calmet's  Dictionary  and  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 

\  See  on  this  subiect,  Jahn's  Archeology,  ^  103,  of  the  Months  and  the  Year. 

II  See  art.  "Months"  in  Calmet's  Dictionary;  edited  by  Robinson. 
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date  than  this,  without  previously  determining  the  precise  year 
of  the  memorable  events,  and  making  an  astronomical  calcula- 
tion of  the  lunar  changes  in  that  year. 

We  will  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  Geography  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Palestine  is  situated  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia. 
Its  boundaries  varied  at  different  tiines ;  but,  in  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, it  had  Syria  on  the  north,  Syria  and  Arabia  Daserta  on 
the  east,  AraJjia  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  west.  Its  extreme  length  was  about  180  miles,  its  extreme 
breadth  about  80,  and  its  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  was 
about  3,000,000.*  It  is  described  in  many  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  a  land  of  mountains,  and  this,  as  a  general  de- 
scription, is  sufficiently  accurate.  From  Lebanon  in  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  land,  came  forth  two  parallel  chains  of 
mountains,  running  from  north  to  south,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Jordan,  and  stretching  out  into  many  different  branches. 
Here  and  there  are  the  chains  broken  by  plains  and  spacious 
vallies ;  and,  after  they  have  traversed  the  whole  extent  of 
Palestine,  '•  they  both  unite  with  tlie  mountains  of  Horeb  and 
Sinai.  As  you  go  from  Joppa,"  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, "  to  the  interior,  the  whole  region  is  diversified  Avith  hills 
and  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  vales. — In  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  the  hills  are  of  middling  height,  are  un- 
even, and  of  irregular  form.  The  hills  nearest  to  Jerusalem 
are  composed  in  great  measure  of  chalk-stone,  v^'hicll  is  very 
much  like  the  flint-stone,  and  has  a  w4iite  color,  or  rather,  fades 
into  a  w^hitish  yellow.  Farther  still  in  the  interior,  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  hills  are  of  a  looser  species  of  the  chalk  or  lime 
rock,  which  is  partly  white  and  partly  grey,  through  the  sub- 
stance of  w^hich  are  scattered  in  separate  strata,  red  glistening 
stones.  Near  Jericho,  the  hills  are  barjen  and  unfruitful,  and 
the  vales  are  desert,  without  buildings,  without  plants,  full  of 
quartz  stones. — In  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  the  moun- 
tains present  a  more  pleasing  appearance  ;  they  are  not  so  high 
as  those  in  the  southern  half,  are  more  like  hills,  and  are  cov- 
ered Avith  plants  and  trees.  The  vales  are  productive  and  fre- 
quently abound  with  gardens  of  fruit.  The  interior  of  the 
whole  country  presents  an  extended,  in  great  part,  fruitful  val- 
ley.     Through   this   valley  the   Jordan,  the  only  important 

*  The  size  of  Palestine  then,  appears  to  be  less  than  that  of  Massachusetts.  That 
its  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  estimated  much  ^eater,  I  do  not  deny.  Very  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  ancient  enrolments  of  citizens.  Rosenmulier  sa^'s, 
that  the  land  of  Canaan  could  not  well  contain  more  than  3,000,000  inhabitants.  See 
pp.  213—247  of  his  Alterthumsknund,  vol.  2,  part  1. 
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stream  in  Palestine,  flows ;  and  then  loses  itself  in  the  great 
Salt  Sea,  at  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  land.  The  'western 
declivities  of  the  hills,  towards  the  Mediterranean,  contain  ma- 
ny amjole  fields,  which  are,  however,  hy  no  means  so  fertile  as 
the  fields  near  the  Jordan.  The  western  part  of  the  country 
is  almost  altogether  without  a  river,  and  in  summer  without 
even  a  brook  ;  but  in  Avinier  one  finds  some  streams  from  the 
woods.  Yet  even  in  this  part,  the  soil  is  black  and  rich,  and 
brings  forth  an  abundance  of  corn  and  vegetables,  when  the 
winter  rains  do  not  fail."* 

This  is  the  face  of  the  land  now  ;  but  before  the  inhabi- 
tants were  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  when 
they  furrowed  their  fields  and  planted  their  vines,  the  soil  was 
doubtless  far  moi'e  prolific  than  now,  and  the  scenery  more 
charming.  Then,  doubtless,  it  was  the  land  of  beauty,  as  well 
as  of  interest ;  of  attractions  for  the  richness  of  its  soil,  as  well 
as  for  the  grandeur  of  the  events  which  transpired  upon  it. 

As  the  surface  of  the  country  was  very  uneven  and  unequally 
exposed  to  the  sea,  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  dift'ered  in  difi'erent  sections.  Josephus  re- 
marks, that  at  Jericho,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  land,  "  the 
winter  was  so  moderate,  and  tlie  air  so  mild  and  pleasant,  that 
the  inhabitants  clothed  themselves  in  linen  garments,  on  the 
very  day  when  it  was  snowing  in  other  parts  of  Judea.  Van  der 
Yyenburg  and  Heyman,  when  at  Jericho,  found  the  heat  very 
troublesome,  and  heard  that,  on  the  year  before  their  visit,  the 
lieat,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  which  occurred  in  March,  had 
proved  fatal  there  to  many  persons.  On  the  contrary,  at  Safet 
in  Galilee,  which  is  not  many  miles  north  of  Jericho,  but  which 
lias  a  much  greater  elevation,  these  travellers  found  the  air  fresh 
and  cold  ;  and  though  in  the  surrounding  countries  the  heat 
was  intense,  it  was  felt  here  scarcely  at  all.t  Many  difficulties 
in  our  scriptural  reading  may  be  removed,  by  considering  this 
imevenness  of  temperature  in  the  climate  of  Palestine. 

As  the  country  lay  between  latitudes  31°  and  33*^  35',  the 
inhabitants  must  have  been  far  more  sensible  to  cold  than  in 
the  more  noithern  latitudes.  Travellers  from  the  north  of 
Europe  even,  have  found  that  they  needed  less  clothing  in 
their  own  countries,  than  in  Palestine ;  for,  though  they  did  not 
find  the  mercury  in  Palestine  to  fall  below  40  or  46  degrees  dur- 

*  Rosenmulleri  Alteritiumskurid,  vol.  2,  pp.  98 — 100,  part  1.  I  have  preferred  to 
translate  the  words  of  this  distinguished  writer,  rather  than  give  my  own  opinion  on  a 
subject  so  variously  represented  by  different  men. 

t  Rosenmulleri  Alterthumskund,  Vol.  2,  Part  1 ,  Pages  223,  224. 
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ing  the  severest  months,  yet  they  had  become  so  tender,  by  resid- 
ing on  these  sunny  plains,  as  to  shudder  at  such  moderate  cold. 
On  a  summer's  day,  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear  and  the 
heaven  unclouded  ;  and  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  the 
intenscness  of  the  heat,  especially  in  those  parts  where  all  the 
brooks  are  dried,  and  water  is  scarce.  But  after  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  such  a  heavy  dew  falls,  powerful  almost  as  rain, 
that  often  men  are  as  badly  affected  by  the  cold  "  drops  of  the 
night,''  as  by  the  "  drought  of  summer." 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire,  what  was  the  state  of  the  season 
during  the  memorable  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1800 
years  ago.  In  the  middle  of  February  the  winter  begins  to 
relent,  and  between  this  time  and  the  end  of  March,  the  ther- 
mometer rises  from  44  degrees  to  about  60.  March  is  the  fore- 
runner of  spring  ;  the  latter  rains  however  do  not  cease  falling 
until  the  middle  of  April ;  then  is  the  season  delightful,  the  sky 
very  clear,  the  air  pure,  the  heat  generally  from  60  to  66  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  During  the  week  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
temperature  was  probably  from  70  to  74  degrees  ;  summer 
had  just  dawned  ;  "  the  pastures  were  clothed  with  flocks  ;  the 
valleys  were  covered  with  corn."  The  almond  and  the  or- 
ange trees  were  loaded  with  their  ripe  fruits  :  the  rice  and  wheat 
and  barley  were  just  ready  to  be  gathered.  As  the  Saviour 
was  journeying  around  the  country,  during  the  weeks  before 
his  crucifixion,  he  beheld  in  March  the  fig  tree  putting  forth  her 
figs,  and  the  apple  and  palm  trees  blossoming  ;  in  April  the 
grass  waving  high  in  the  fields,  and  the  corn  just  ripening. 
As  he  went  from  place  to  place  after  his  crucifixion,  the  apples 
and  figs  and  dates  were  hanging  ripe  on  the  trees,  and  the 
harvest-men  were  busy  by  day  in  gathering  into  their  barns, 
and  by  night  were  resting  themselves  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses.  He  walked  about  under  a  bright  sun,  and  amid  the 
heat  of  the  day  enjoyed  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  west. 

[To  be  continued.] 


REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    LIFE    AND    CHARACTER    OF     JUDAS. 
Concluded  from  page  226. 

5.    In  the  fifth  place,  the  history  of  Judas  shows  us  the  won- 
derful energy  of  conscience. — It  does  not   appear  from  the 
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narrative,  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  great  remorse  during 
the  time  that  he  was  forming  the  murderous  plan  ;  though  from 
what  passed  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  many  twinges 
of  compunction  at  every  stage  of  his  horrid  work  ;  but  if  it  were 
so,  he  contrived  to  resist  and  overpower  it.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
it  is  certain  that  conscience  awoke  to  the  faithful  dischai-ge  of 
his  office,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  done.  It  forced  itself  upon 
her  view  in  all  its  blackness,  and  all  its  malignity  ;  and  the 
never-dying  worm  gnawed  so  fiercely,  that  the  agony  seemed 
intolerable ;  and  forthwith  he  went  out  and  hung  himself. 
"  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood,"  said  he  ;  and  the  voice  of 
that  blood,  though  it  was  not  yet  shed,  seemed  to  cry  to  lieaven 
for  vengeance  against  him  ;  and  he  hurried  down  to  hell,  be- 
cause lie  dared  not  to  stay  upon  the  earth.  The  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  which  had  been  counted  out  to  him,  and  the  sound  of 
which  doubtless  was  music  to  his  ear,  now  weighed  like  a 
mountain  upon  his  soul ;  and  he  felt  like  Cain,  and  with  no 
less  reason  than  he,  that  his  burden  was  greater  than  he  could 
bear. 

Who  needs  be  told  that  what  .Tudas  suffered  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  substantially  the  same  which  has  been  the  lot  of 
many  other  wicked  men  1  Wherein  was  the  case  of  Belshaz- 
zar,  or  Herod,  or  Francis  Spira,  or  Newport,  different  in  i!s  gen- 
eral features  from  that  of  Judas?  Be  it  that  they  were  not 
actually  driven  to  suicide  ;  yet  teri'or  and  trembling  took  hold 
on  them,  and  made  them  feel,  in  spite  of  all  their  eflbrts  to  the 
contrary,  as  if  they  were  then  standing  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal  Judge,  with  all  their  guilt  upon  their  head.  And  how 
large  a  part  of  the  cases  of  suicizle  which  occur,  do  you  imag- 
ine, are  to  be  refened  directly  to  the  operation  of  conscience  ? 
The  individuals  have  done  that,  it  may  be  in  all  the  darkness 
of  midnight,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  brought  within  the  light 
of  conscience  ;  and  when  it  really  comes  up  to  recollection,  and 
stares  them  in  the  face,  though  it  may  bo  known  to  no'  other 
being,  there  is  a  tumult  created  in  the  sold  which  they  cannot 
endure  :  and  hence  in  the  anguish  of  desperation,  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  halter  or  the  j)istol.  In  many  instances,  I  am 
aware,  in  which  this  tremendous  catastrophe  occurs,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  known  in  respect  to  the  cause,  and  some  con- 
jecture one  thing,  and  some  another ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  in 
not  a  small  number  of  these  cases,  if  we  knew  all,  we  should 
see  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  guilty  conscience.  And  there 
are  facts  enough  which  are  acknowledged  and  unquestionable, 
to  show  that  there  is  an  energy  in  conscience,  which  is  capable 
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of  reiKlering'  life  a  burden,  arming  the  sinner  for  that  mostim- 
natural  crime,  self-destruction.  •- 

I  can  su|)pose  that  there  may  be  some  who  scarcely  know- 
how  to  credit  this  statement,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  con- 
formed to  their  own  experience  ;  for  though  they  have  been  go- 
ing on  in  a  course  of  sin,  and  are  not  altogether  strangers  to 
the  power  of  conscience,  yet  they  have  experienced  nothing 
like  the  horror  to  v.diich  I  have  here  referred.  It  may  be  so; 
doubtless  it  is  so  ;  and  in  this  respect  your  case  is  not  peculiar  ; 
for  it  is  possible  for  the  conscience  to  sleep,  though  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  it  to  die.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  has  seemed, 
during  a  course  of  crime,  to  be  entirely  without  sensibility  ; 
and  it  has  suddenly  waked  up,  like  a  giant  from  his  slumbers, 
and  filled  the  whole  soul  with  consternation  and  agony.  It  is 
not  long  since  an  individual,  in  telling  me  the  story  of  his  life, 
lent  his  testimony  to  this  truth,  in  a  way  Vt^iich  I  can  never  for- 
get. He  told  me  of  a  crime  of  fearful  magnitude,  of  Vvhicli 
he  had  been  guilty,  and  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  charac- 
ter ; — a  crime  which  covdd  not  be  committed  without  delibera- 
tion and  forethought ;  and  he  remarked,  that  in  all  his  previous 
reflection  on  the  subject,  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
he  could  most  successfully  accomplish-  it ;  the  fact  that  it 
would  expose  him  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  had  not  even 
come  into  mind  ;  but  when  he  marched  up  to  the  guilty  act. 
and  really  set  himself  about  it,  a  chill  of  horror  stole  over  him  : 
and  "  from  that  hour  to  the  present,"  said  he,  "  I  have  never 
had  a  moment's  rest,  nor  do  I  expect  to,  on  this  side  the  grave." 
The  god  of  this  world  Ijlinded  his  eyes  to  the  turpitude  of  the 
act,  as  long  as  was  necessary  to  secure  the  performance  of  it ; 
and  th.en  he  removed  the  film,  and  let  conscience  begin  its 
work,  and  let  the  soul  abandon  itself  to  the  horrid  anticipation 
of  eternal  torment.  In  all  these  cases,  rely  on  it,  the  devil  looks 
well  to  his  own  cause  ;  he  cares  not  how  profoundly  conscience 
slumbers,  when  the  sinner  is  tempted  to  the  commission  of 
crime ;  and  he  cares  as  little  how  fierce  and  bitter  are  its  accu- 
sations when  the  deed  is  done,  provided  onl}^  they  may  not  lead 
him  to  repentance. 

I  repeat  then,  sinner  ;  vain  is  the  idea  that  you  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  conscience,  because  it  has  given  you  little  trouble 
hitherto.  You  cannot  annihilate  it,  or  change  its  character  ; 
for  it  makes  part  of  your  moral  nature.  You  may  indeed  sue 
ceed,  by  long  resistance  to  its  suggestions,  in  bringing  upon  it 
a  lethargy  which  will  last  to  your  dying  day  ;  but  I  tell  you, 
it  is  there  in  your  bosom  notwithstanding ;  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  assert  its  dignity  and  authority,  and  will  visit  upon  you 
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a  shower  of  curses,  in  retribution  for  the  contempt  which  you 
have  offered  it.  But  though  you  cannot  annihilate  your  con- 
science, there  is  one  thing  which  you  may  do ;  you  may  pacify 
it,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  even  make  it  the  minister 
of  consolation.  You  may  have  your  sins  forgiven,  through 
the  efficacy  of  his  atonement ;  and  conscience,  instead  of  di- 
recting your  eye  downward  to  the  dungeons  of  despair,  may 
point  Avitli  benign  aspect  toward  the  world  of  light  and  the 
crown  of  glory.  This  you  may  do ;  and  happy,  thrice  happy 
are  ye,  who  actually  do  it. 

6.  We  may  learn  from  the  history  of  Judas  an  important 
lesson  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  repentance.  It  is  expressly 
declared  that  he  repented  ;  confessed  liis  guilt ;  acknowledged 
the  innocency  of  Jesus;  and  restored  the  reward  of  his  in- 
iquity :  nevertheless,  it  is  declared  that  he  was  a  son  of  perdi- 
tion. It  is  an  important  cjuestion,  in '  what  respects  his  repent- 
ance was  defective. 

It  was  defective^  as  it  respected  the  principle.  The  inspired 
historian  says,  "  Wheni  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  he  re- 
pented," &c.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Judasj  in  the  expecta- 
tion which  commonly  prevailed  among  tlie  disciples  that  our 
Lord  would  set  up  a  temporal  kingdom,  thought  it  possible  that 
he  might  escape  out  of  their  hands,  as  he  had  done  in  a  mirac- 
ulous way  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  on  soiue  former  occa- 
sions ;  but  finding  that  he  was  not  only  taken,  but  actually 
condemned,  and  seeing  the  awful  conseciuences  of  his  conduct 
staring  him  in  the  face,  he  repented  now  that  he  had  done  the 
deed.  He  repented,  you  observe,  not  of  the  deed  itself,  in 
Avhicli  the  sin  essentially  consisted,  but  of  the  consecjuences 
which  he  saw  were  likely  to  result  from  it,  and  which  his  con- 
science admonished  him  would  be  of  a  burdensome  nature.  As 
repentance  consists  in  sorrow  for  siu,  in  itself  considered,  and 
as  the  repentance  of  Judas  had  respect  to  the  effects  of  it,  it 
was  manifestly  defective  in  respect  to  its  principle. 

It  was  defe(-tive  also,  as  it  was  not  accompanied  by  hope  in 
God's  mercy,  and  faith  in  the  Saviour.  There  is  no  true  re- 
pentance without  both  these  exercises.  Conviction,  if  it  con- 
tinue, will  ripen  into  despair,  unless  the  mind  fasten  upon  the 
glorious  hope  set  before  it  in  the  gospel.  Judas,  when  he  found 
that  his  entreaties  for  the  release  of  Jesus  would  avail  nothing, 
instead  of  confiding  in  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  for  forgive- 
ness, and  casting  liimself  on  divine  mercy,  resigned  himself 
up  to  absolute  despair,  and  coiupleted  the  climax  Ijoth  of  his 
guilt  and  ruin,  by  taking  his  own  life. 

Now  it  scarcely  admits  of  question,  that  there  is  much  that 
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passes  among  men  for  repentance,  which  can  stand  the  Bible 
test  no  better  than  would  that  of  Judas.  And  I  would  that 
every  one  of  you,  who  reads  these  pages,  would  inquire  dili- 
gently into  your  own  personal  experience  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  Many  of  you  believe  that  you  have  exercised  genuine 
repentance  for  sin ;  and  in  view  of  that  repentance  you  dare 
to  hope  that  you  shall  ere  long  go  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  a 
holy  heaven.  But  inquire  what  you  have  repented  of.  When 
you  have  thought  of  your  sins,  and  of  the  fearful  and  eternal 
consequences  which  sin,  unrepented  of,  must  entail  upon  you, 
have  you  repented  merely  in  view  of  those  consequences  ;  and 
have  you  thought  little  or  nothing  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and 
of  its  intrinsic  odiousness,  as  an  offence  committed  against  the 
character,  the  government,  the  grace  of  God  ?  And  though 
you  may  have  broken  off  external  sins,  and  may  sometimes 
struggle  against  certain  sins  of  the  heart,  yet  would  you  gladly 
cherish  these,  provided  you  could  be  sure  the  indulgence  of 
them  would  not  land  you  in  hell  ?  Then  rely  on  it,  your  re- 
pentance is  no  better  than  was  that  of  Judas.  It  lacks  the 
great  principle  of  evangelical  repentance  ;  it  has  in  it  nothing 
of  godly  sorrow  for  sin  ;  it  is  nothing  better  than  the  repent- 
ance which  the  criminal  feels,  when  the  gallows  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  death  are  just  before  him,  and  the  thought  of  suf- 
fering the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,  drinks  up  his  spirits,  while 
yet  he  cares  as  little  for  the  honor  of  the  lawgiver,  as  when  he 
committed  the  crime  which  has  brought  him  into  these  fear- 
ful circumstances. 

You  learn,  moreover,  from  the  case  of  Judas,  what  a  wide 
difference  there  is  between  despair  and  repentance.  I  know 
how  strongly  the  sinner,  in  these  circumstances,  enlists  the 
sympathies  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  how  Christians  are 
ready  to  weep,  when  they  trace  in  his  countenance  the  lines  of 
despair.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  there  is  not  a 
greater  calamity,  short  of  absolute  reprobation,  that  befals  an  in- 
dividual on  this  side  the  w^orld  of  wo  ;  nevertheless,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  in  this  calamity  there  is  a  sin,  a  sin  of  most 
appalling  magnitude.  Suppose  it  do  not  lead,  as  in  the  case  of 
Judas,  to  self-destruction  ;  still  it  is  a  sin  of  deepest  dye  against 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the 
boundless  riches  of  divine  grace  as  displayed  in  the  whole 
work  of  redemption.  It  is  the  essence  of  unbelief:  it  is  more, 
it  is  practically  giving  the  lie  to  all  the  overtures  and  promises 
of  mercy  contained  in  the  Bible.  Let  the  sinner  then  beware 
how  he  sinks  under  the  power  of  this  tremendous  evil.  Let 
him  remember,  that  however  aggravated  may  have  been  his 
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guilt,  before  yielding  to  it,  it  is  greatly  increased  afterwards ; 
and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  nia}^  lind  at  last, 
that  in  the  act  of  yielding  to  it,  he  sealed  his  own  eternal  con- 
demnation. 

Are  you  convinced,  then,  of  guilt  ?  Beware  of  these  two 
evils  :  on  the  one  hand,  take  heed  that  you  do  not  mistake  the 
nature  of  repentance,  and  substitute  a,n  exercise  that  is  merely 
selfish  for  one  that  has  a  proper  respect  to  the  evil  nature  of  sin, 
and  to  the  holy  character  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  take 
heed  that  you  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  sink  down  into  a  state  of  despair, 
under  an  impression  that  your  guilt  is  too  great  to  be  forgiven. 
You  may  indeed  safely  believe  that  your  sins  are  as  great  as 
they  appear  to  be ;  but  with  this  awful  conviction,  you  are  to 
look  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  a  Redeemer  to  keep  you  from 
sinking  ;  nay,  you  are  to  look  to  him,  and  rise  above  your  tears, 
and  indulge  the  sweet  hope  of  foregiveness,  even  the  hope  of 
attaining  to  an  immortal  cro^vn.  Here,  and  only  here,  there 
is  relief,  and  hope,  and  salvation  ;  but  look  whithersoever  else 
you  will,  or  do  whatever  else  you  may,  as  God's  word  is  true, 
you  perish. 

7.  From  the  history  of  .Tudas  we  are  furnished  with  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  gospel  is  no  fable. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  Judas  had  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  know  whether  our  Lord  was  what 
he  professed  to  be  ;  for  he  iiad  been  a  member  of  his  family  ; 
had  been  privileged  to  hold  daily  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
him  ;  had  not  only  witnessed  his  miracles,  but  knew  all  that 
any  of  the  disciples  did  in  respect  to  the  economy  of  his  mis- 
sion. If  therefore  his  miracles  had  been  merely  pretended,  or 
his  religion  an  imposture,  it  were  impossible  but  that  .Tudas 
must  have  knov/n  it ;  and  if  he  had  been  in  any  such  secret, 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  placed  himself  by  betraying  his 
Lord,  must  certainly  have  brought  it  out.  If  he  had  known 
that  Jesus  was  an  impostor,  most  gladly  and  triumphantly 
w^ould  he  have  revealed  the  fact  in  justification  of  his  own  con- 
duct. But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  even  attempted.  On  the 
contrary,  he  pointedly  condemns  himself  for  what  he  has  done, 
gives  his  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  and  hangs  him- 
self, because  he  cannot  bear  tiie  la^^hes  of  his  own  conscience. 
No  stronger  testimony  than  this  to  the  truth  of  Christianity 
could  be  desired.  It  is,  indeed,  the  testimony  of  a  wicked  man 
and  of  a  traitor  ;  but  in  the  present  case  that  very  circumstance 
gives  to  the  testimony  its  greatest  weight. 

Nor  was  Judas  the  only  wicked  man  who  has  rendered  a 
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liibiite  to  the  tiutli  and  excellence  of  the  gospel.  This  is  done 
by  every  hypocrite  ; — every  man  who  strives  to  pass  with  the 
w^orld  for  a  Christian,  when  his  heart  is  full  of  evil  affections 
and  -evil  purposes.  For  in  assuming  the  Christian  garb,  he 
does  that  which  he  believes  will  commend  him  to  the  favor  of 
his  fellow  men  ;  and  if  he  did  not  consider  Christianity  as  good 
in  itself,  and  if  he  did  not  believe  that  it  is  regarded  so  by  oth- 
ers, he  could  have  no  motive  even  to  appear  to  be  a  Christian. 
And  the  same  thing  substantially  occurs,  when  men,  even  the 
worst  of  men,  attempt  to  revile  religion,  and  to  pour  contempt 
upon  the  character  of  its  professors  ;  and  instead  of  coming  forth 
fairly  and  honesdy,  and  calling  things  by  their  right  names, 
they  ridicule  the  Christian  virtues  under  some  opprobrious  epi- 
thet ;  calling  piety  fanaticism,  or  cbarity  ostentation,  or  a  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  meanness  or  timidity.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  these  wicked  men  know  that  virtue,  rehg- 
ion,  Christianity,  and  every  thing  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  in 
itself  good  ;  and  that  men  are  constituted  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  cannot  think  otherwise,  even  if  they  desire  to  do  so ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  accomplish  their  purpose  is  by 
distorting;  and  misrepresenting,  and  misnaming  the  genuine 
quality.  IMany  a  man  in  this  way,  when  he  thinks  not  of  it, 
and  when  he  is  laboring  to  the  utmost  to  bring  the  blessed  gos- 
pel into  contempt,  is  reall}'^  furnishing  a  weighty  argument  in 
its  favor. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  wicked  men  lend  their 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel :  it  is  by  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  they  often  make  in  sickness,  and  especially  in  the 
near  prospect  of  death.  AVhen  I  hear  a  man  revile  Christian- 
ity, I  choose,  if  possible,  to  suspend  my  opinion  as  to  his  hon- 
esty in  doing  it,  until  I  can  learn  what  passes  upon  his  death 
bed ;  for  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  many  a  man  who 
in  health  will  manifest  a  perfect  contempt  of  the  gospel,  who 
cannot  realize  the  approach  of  a  dangerous  illness,  without  be- 
ing well  nigh  distracted  with  appreliension  and  terror.  But  a 
few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  man  sitting  liefore  me,  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  who  often  discovered  in  his  countenance  the  very  in- 
solence of  error.  He  professed,  indeed,  to  believe  in  Christian- 
ity :  but  it  was  one  of  those  corrupt  forms  of  it,  which  recog- 
nize none  of  its  peculiarities, — which  deny  that  the  soul  is  in 
danger  on  the  one  iiand,  and  furnish  no  adequate  provision  for 
its  escape  on  the  other.  And  when  the  terrors  and  glories  of 
the  true  gospel  were  spread  before  him,  often  have  I  witnessed 
a  cold  frown  of  disapprobation,  or  an  affected  smile  of  con- 
tempt.    But  all  this,  you  will  observe,  was  in  the  days  of  vig- 
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orous  health  and  of  liigh  prosperity.  At  length,  there  came 
over  his  cheek  an  oininous  flush  which  told  his  friends  that  he 
was  sinking  under  an  insidious  disease ;  and  they  saw,  while 
he  was  yet  gay  and  sportive,  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dis- 
solution. They  told  him  of  their  apprehensions,  but  he  did 
not  believe  it ;  and  the  reason  was,  he  could  not  let  go  of  this 
world,  much  less  endure  the  thoughts  of  going  into  another. 
But  even  his  skepticism  on  this  subject  at  length  yielded, 
and  he  felt  that  he  must  die ;  and  then  all  his  infidelity  (for 
what  he  professed  was  no  better)  had  gone  to  the  winds,  and 
he  l)elieved  that  there  was  an  eternal  hell,  and  wished  and 
longed  and  prayed,  and  besought  others  to  pray,  that  he  might 
receive  mercy  from  an  Almighty  Saviour.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
that  he  must  die,  he  was  in  theory  an  orthodox  Tlhristian  ;  no 
more  infidelity  had  he  then,  than  his  Christian  mother  who  was 
pouring  out  her  supplications  at  his  bedside  ;  and  he  warned  his 
companions  not  to  reject  the  gospel  as  he  had  done  ;  for  in 
doing  so  they  would  cut  shemselves  off  from  consolation,  when 
they  needed  it  most.  When  the  spirit  fled,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  pressure  of  awful  apprehension  on  the  mind  of  every  specta- 
tor, ^vhich  no  one  dared  to  utter — which  no  one  could  have  ut- 
tered if  he  had  dared. 

I  mention  .this  instance,  not  as  a  solitary,  or  an  uncommon 
one  of  its  kind,  but  because  it  is  one  of  several  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation.  Such  instances  almost  every 
minister  of  the  gospel,  no  doulit,  has  to  encounter.  And  every 
one  of  them  is  a  testimony  to  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the 
gospel  which  carmot  be  set  aside.  The  man  to  whom  I  have 
referred  was  an  infidel  as  long  as  he  could  be  ;  but  when  he 
came  to  be  brought  neaiiy  in  contact  with  the  actual  reality  of 
death,  all  his  infidel  dreams  were  broken  up,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  felt  that  to  be  true,  which  before  he  had  contend- 
ed against  as  false,  and  even  ridiculed  as  foolish  and  fanatical. 
In  these  circumstances,  surely,  he  couklhave  no  motive  to  belie 
his  honest  convictions ;  and  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken 
in  the  forebodings  of  his  own  conscience,  or  in  his  need  of  for- 
giveness or  salvation.  And  forgiveness  and  salvation  are  the 
very  blessings  which  the  gospel  proffers. 

The  confessions  of  men  who  have  rejected  the  gospel  in  the 
hour  of  death,  furnish  indeed  but  a  small  part  of  the  evidence 
of  its  truth ;  nevertheless,  this  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  is 
well  fitted  to  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  unreflecting,  and 
which  is  too  important  to  be  passed  lightly  over  by  any  of  us. 
— But  perhaps  no  one  who  will  read  this,  has  a  doubt,  in  re- 
spect to  the  claims  which  the  gospel  makes  to  divinity.     You 
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assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  without  hesitation.  But  have 
you  reflected  seriously  how  mucli  is  impUed  in  this  assent  .'  It 
imphes  an  acknowledgemeHt  on  your  part,  (i.  e.  if  you  are  still 
impenitent)  that  you  are  at  this  moment  condemned  to  expe- 
rience the  wrath  of  God  ;  that  any  hour  you  live,  that  wrath 
is  liahle  to  take  eflect  upon  your  soul;  that  the  Son  of  God  has 
died  on  the  cross  to  purchase  for  you  a  pardon  ;  and  yet  that 
you  live  in  the  constant  rejection  of  that  pardon,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  love,  and  the  giace,  and  the  blood,  which  have  been 
concerned  in  procuring  fur  you  the  offer.  Now  then,  I  ask, 
dare  you,  as  rational  beings,  thus  trifle  with  Christianity  .''  Dare 
you  walk  about  on  this  earth,  as  if  you  were  innocent  ?  Dare 
you  sport  and  trifle,  as  if  there  were  no  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion hanging  over  yon,  and  not  a  cloud  setting  over  your  pros- 
pects, when  the  real  fault  is,  that  you  are  condemned  ;  that  you 
are  hable  to  sin  eternally  ;  that  you  are  rejecting  an  offered  Sa- 
viour ;  and  that  you  yourself  fully  acknowledge  all  this,  in  ac- 
knowledging that  the  rehgion  of  the  Bible  came  down  from  heav- 
en ?  I  speak  on  tliis  subject  as  to  wise  men  :  judge  what  I  say. 

8.  Once  more  :  We  are  taught  by  the  history  which  we 
have  been  contemplating,  hoio  delusive  is  the  hope  of  the 
universalist. 

Take  the  character  of  Judas  as  it  was  in  the  last  moments 
of  his  life :  and  see  whether  you  can  discern  in  it  any  thing 
better  than  the  elements  of  eternal  torment.  It  is  thje  very  na- 
ture of  sin  to  produce  misery  ;  just  as  truly  as  it  belongs  to  a 
fountain  to  send  forth  a  stream.  Judas,  at  the  moment  of  his 
entrance  into  eternity,  was  a  sinner  ;  and  therefore  must  have 
had  that  in  him  which  would  produce  suffering.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  tendency  of  conscience,  when  testifying  of  sin,  to  give 
pain  ; — pain  as  we  have  already  seen  in  this  world,  which  some- 
times brings  with  it  complete  desperation.  Judas  died  in  the  full 
possession  of  a  conscience,  a  conscience  already  awake,  and  which 
had  begun,  on  this  side  the  grave,  to  awaken  the  keenest  ago- 
nies. A  polluted  nature  and  a  guilty  conscience,  then,  the  two 
great  sources  of  misery,  Judas  certainly  had  at  the  moment 
when  he  committed  the  fatal  deed ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in 
death  to  change  the  character  of  the  soul,  being  a  mere  change 
of  physical  existence,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  he  had 
them,  after  the  deed  was  done.  Leaving  out  of  view,  then, 
the  justice  of  God,  which  requires  that  sin  should  be  punished 
in  the  future  woilJ,  we  may  confidently  infer  from  the  fact 
before  us  that  it  is  punished  ;  and  that  it  is  punished  too  with 
tremendous  severity. 

"  Yes,"  you  say,  "  you  admit  there  is  a  hell ;  but  deny 
that  it  is  an  eternal  hell."     What  meaneth,  then,  that  aw- 
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fill  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  t'liat  "  it  had  been  good 
for  that  man  if  he  liad  never  been  born  ?  If  Judas,  at  the 
most  distant  point  in  eternit}^  which  your  imaginations  can 
reach,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  purity  and  bliss  of  heaven, 
and  then,  as  a  gloiified  immortal,  were  to  run  an  everlasting 
round  of  ages  amidst  the  glories  and  hallelujahs  of  the  redeem- 
ed, rely  on  it  he  would  be  the  gainer  for  having  had  an  exist- 
ence :  the  time  w^ould  come,  when  he  would  have  enjoyed  ten 
thousand  times  more  than  he  had  suffered.  Even  the  Bible 
does  not — cannot,  contain  a  more  c'onclusive  argument  than  this 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

But  do  you  say  that  this  doctrine  is  so  dreadful  that  you  can- 
not believe  it  ?  1  answer,  you  have  only  to  persevere  in  this 
very  course,  and  you  will  learn  its  truth  at  no  distant  period, 
by  the  most  appalling  experience.  The  question  is  not,  what 
you  may  wish  to  be  true :  nor  what  you  may  be  led  to  con- 
clude is  true,  from  any  general  notions  you  may  have  of  God, 
independently  of  his  word  :  but  it  is  simply  this,  "  What  saith 
the  law  and  the  testimony  ?"  And  that  says  that  the  wicked 
shall  go  awa)^  into  eternal  punishment ;  and  that  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  shall  ascend  up  forever  and  ever.  You  may  in- 
deed fashion  your  faith  according  to  your  wishes  on  this  subject, 
and  you  may  disbelieve  the  eternal  suffering  of  the  sinner,  be- 
cause (if  the  doctrine  be  true)  it  throws  a  darkness  that  can  be 
felt  upon  your  own  path ;  l.)ut  after  all,  1  warn  you  that  that 
doctrine  is  in  the  Bible  ;  a  nd  that  he  who  wrote  it  there,  is  as 
faithful  to  his  threatenings,  as  to  his  promises. 

Yes,  dying  sinner,  yet  unreconciled  to  God — I  repeat^  the 
Bible  tells  you  of  an  eternal  hell ;  and  it  tells  you  that  you  are 
exposd  to  it ;  and  it  tells  you  how  you  may  escape  it.  Do  j^ou 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warning,  and  still  cling  to  the  old  delu- 
sion, that  this  doctrine  is  too  dreadful  to  be  true  ;  and  that  there 
is  too  much  mercy  in  God  to  give  up  any  of  his  creatures  to 
such  a  tremendous  doom;  and  do  you  resolve  that  you  will  hold 
fast  the  hope  that  if  you  are  punished  at  all,  the  punishment 
will  not  be  extreme,  either  in  duration  or  degree?  Then  par- 
don me,  if  for  once,  I  undertake  to  prophesy  concerning  your 
future  doom.  I  predict  that  that  dread  sluml)er  into  which  you 
have  put  your  conscience,  by  so  often  doing  violence  to  its  sug- 
gestions, will  last,  with  perhaps  very  temporary  interruptions, 
to  your  dying  day.  I  predict  that  there  will  be  something  in 
the  clustering  indications  of  approaching  death,  that  will 
make  you  begin  to  question  whether  you  have  been  wise  in 
acting  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  eternal  hell.  I  pre- 
dict that,  when  death  actually  takes  you  in  hand,  and  brings 
you  to  the  door  of  the  pit,  you  will  have  put  away  from  you 
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the  last  doubt,  that  you  are  entering  that  dreary  abode  for  eter- 
nity. And,  as  one  wo  in  that  dark  abyss  rises  after  another  in 
an  eternal  storm,  as  one  vial  of  Jehovah's  wrath  is  poured  out 
after  another,  as  long  as  Jehovah  himself  shall  exist ;  as  the 
dark  caverns  of  hell  echo  and  re-echo  with  an  everlasting  wail- 
ing; I  predict  that  you  will  be  there  to  share  it  all;  and  that 
you  will  look  back,  millions  of  ages  hence,  to  this  very  warn- 
ing, and  curse  the  folly  which  led  you  to  disbelieve  that  there 
was  an  eternal  hell ! 


CHRISTIAN    STEWARDSHIP. 

I  introduce  the  general  subject  of  Christian  Stewardship, 
with  peculiar  interest.  May  tlie  writer,  and  the  reader,  both 
be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  thought  of  many  seems  to  be,  that,  while  in  other  mat- 
,  ters  duty  is  a  very  definite  thing,  here  it  is  altogether  indefinite. 
The  subject  must  indeed  be  discoursed  upon,  but  only  at  ran- 
dom. It  must  be  urged  upon  Christians,  but  rather  in  the  way 
of  rhapsody.  And,  then,  they  must  be  left  to  guess  at  duty  as 
they  can,  and  each  do  what,  on  the  whole,  seems  right  in  his 
own  eyes. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  subject  is  beset  with  difliculties.  But 
whence  do  these  difficulties  arise  ?  more,  it  is  believed,  from 
the  earthly  spirit  which  pervades  the  church,  and  a  mistaken 
sentiment  as  to  the  object  and  purposes  of  hfe,  than  from 
any  intrinsic  subtlety  appertaining  to  the  subject  itself. 

I  may  not,  indeed,  even  hope  to  di'aw  the  lines  of  truth 
and  duty  through  the  whole  of  this  important  subject  ;  but  if 
I  may  only  provoke  the  more  successful  eflforts  of  others,  some- 
thing will  be  gained. 

We  usually  associate  all  our  ideas  of  charity  with  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  property.  But  a  man  may  make  a  gratuitous 
use  of  his  time,  his  learning,  or  his  influence,  as  really  as  of 
his  property.  This  brings  uj)  a  wider  view  of  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  this  wider  view,  that  I  would  now  take.  My  theme 
is  christian  charity  in  general,  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of  what- 
ever comes  within  the  range  of  our  stewardship. 

I  begin  with  this  position  ; — all  that  u-e  have  of  time,  of 
property,  of  intellect,  of  learning,  or  of  influence,  belongs, 
171  the  highest  possible  sense  of  proprietorship,  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 
*22 
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To  whom  do  universal  nature,  and  universal  being  belong, 
if  not  to  their  Creator, — to  Him,  without  whom  they  had  not 
existed  ?  TJie  whole,  and  all  the  parts  of  that  whole,  whether 
mind  or  matter — whose  are  they?  The  nature  of  the  case, 
reason,  and  conscience;  force  upon  us  the  three-fold  conviction 
that  they  are  the  Lord's.  The  Scriptures  seal  that  conviction ; 
— "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world 
and  they  that  dwell  therein."  "  The  sea-is  his,  and  he  made 
it ;  and  his  hand  formed  the  dry  land."  "  The  silver  is  mine, 
and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  "  If  I  were 
hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee,  for  the  world  is  mine."  "  What 
hast  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  receive  'V  Accordingly,  when 
men  withhold  from  God  any  thing  which  his  service  rec[uires, 
he  charges  them  with  robbery.  "  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse  ; 
for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation."  And  when 
they  ask  ^-  wherein  f  his  reply  is,  "in  tithes  and  offerings." 
— When  the  Israelites  brouglit  their  contributions  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  David  uttered  the  same  sentiment, — "who 
am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer 
so  willingly  after  this  sort  ?  For  all  things  come  of  thee,  and 
of  thine  own  have  we  given  tliee.  O  Lord,  our  God,  all  this 
store  which  we  have  prepared,  to  build  thee  an  house  for  thy 
holy  name,  cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all  thine  own." — 
To  the  same  purpose,  is  that  devout  ascription  so  perthient  for 
all  to  use,  "  For  of  him,  and  thioiigh  him,  and  to  him,  are 
all  things  :  to  whom  be  glory  forever,  amen." 

I  pass  to  a  second  position,  which  is  this  : — all  that  we 
liave,  of  iiine.  of  property,  of  intellect,  of  learning,  of  in- 
Jluence,  Is  to  be  used  in  sirict  and  implicit  obedience  to 
the  ivill  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Vv^here  is  the  document,  in  the  book  of  nature  or  of  revela- 
tion, v.'liich  shows  that  he  has  put  any  part  of  his  creation  out 
of  his  hands  ?  To  whom  has  he  yielded  aught  thereof,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  under  requisition  to  serve  his  designs  ?  If 
to  no  one,  then  is  his  will  first  law,  as  to  the  use  we  may 
make  of  ourselves  and  of  every  thing  we  have.  So  says  the 
moral  sense  of  every  man.  Accordingly,  Christ  is  represented 
under  the  character  of  a  nobleman,  and  we  as  his  servants, 
to  whom  he  entrusts  his  goods,  to  be  kept  and  used  for  him. 
"  He  said,  therefore,  a  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far 
country  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return.  And 
he  called  his  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds,  and 
said  occupy  till  I  come."  This  nobleman  evidently  considered 
the  pounds  as  his,  not  only  at  the  time  he  committed  them  to 
his  servants,  but  as  continuing  to  be  his  ;  so  that  with  pro- 
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priety  he  might  call  for  them  on  his  return,  as  he  did,  and  for 
the  use  made  of  them.  The  servants,  therefore,  were  strictly 
stewards,  and  never  any  thing  more  than  stewards.  Here, 
then,  as  l^efore,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  nature 
of  the  case,  reason,  conscience,  and  the  Scripture.  They  press 
us  with  the  conviction,  that  we  are  hut  steivards — that  we, 
and  all  we  have,  are  to  be  held  implicitly  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  come  to  a  third  position : — It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  whatever  ive  have  of  ti?iie,  jrrojjertt/,  in- 
tellect, learning,  hijiuence — a7iy  or  all  of  these,  shoidd'  he 
so  used  as  to  produce  the  greatest  jjossihle  good  ; — in 
other  words,  should  be  made  to  produce  effects  of  the  best 
kind  that  can  be  produced  by  it,  and  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent."  For  the  correctness  of  this  position,  I  make  my  ap- 
peal, first,  to  the  known  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist, 
— secondly,  to  the  whole  tenor  of  revelation  considered  as 
expressive  of  his  will, — Thirdly  to  the  understanding  and 
moral  sense  of  every  man. — What  kind  of  effects,  will  you 
say  God  would  have  you  produce- — bad,  or  good  .^  If  you  say 
good,  (as  I  know  indeed  you  do,)  I  ask,  to  what  extent  7 
Would  he  have  the  good  the  greatest  possible  ; — or  would  he 
prefer  a  smaller  measure  of  it,  although  the  means  of  produc- 
ing the  greater,  were  already  provided  ?  There  is  nothing 
ambiguous  or  doubtful  here.  The  answer  of  every  conscience 
is  clear  and  decided. 

These  three  positions  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  axioms 
in  morals  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  respecting  them.  Let  them  rest,  therefore,  as 
first  principles,  having  the  entire  consent  of  truth,  v.hile  we 
go  on  to  some  further  examination  and  conclusions. 

There  is  supposable  good,  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  produced.  That  it  might  be  produced 
he  created  this  world  and  peopled  it.  For  the  production  of 
it,  he  now  holds  the  world,  with  all  its  resources — intellectual., 
moral,  and  physical,  under  constant  and  unchanging  requisi- 
tion. He  has  let  go  his  Jiokl  of  nothing.  For  the  attainment 
of  this  good,  therefore,  we  are  to  employ  whatever  he  commits 
to  our  stewardship.  And  when  we  make  an  appropriation  of 
ourselves,  or  of  aught  we  have,  for  other  purposes  than  the 
good  in  question,  we  sin, — our  hands  are  sacrilegious. 

The  inquiry  now  arises,  what  is  the  good  in  question  ? 
On  this  point,  with  as  many  as  believe  in  the  government  of 
God,  there  will  be  no  clashing  of  opinion.  It  is  not  temporal 
enjoymentj  sensual  pleasure   and  gratification,  nor  anv  thino- 
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confined  and  limited  to  the  relations  of  the  present  life.  It  is 
holiness — moral  reseinbJance  to  God  and  union  with  him, 
and  the  loellheing  springing  eternally  therefrom.  That 
this  is  moie  important  to  every  intelligent  moral  being, 
than  all  things  besides,  will  not  be  questioned.  That  this  is 
what  the  heart  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  fully  set  upon,  is  as 
conspicuous  as  the  glor}^  he  left  in  heaven,  or  the  cross  he 
bore  on  earth. 

Here  then  is  the  good  in  question  ; — Recovery  from  sin, 
and  restoration  to  holiness,  among  the  children  of  our  race. 
This  is  the  suljlime  result  Christ  would  secure.  He  wills  that 
the  entire  resources  of  earth  antl  time  be  appropriated  to  se- 
cure it.  For  this  he  made  them.  To  this  end,  therefore,  we 
are  to  direct  our  single  aim  in  the  use  we  make  of  ever}^  thing 
under  our  stewardshi]).  All  that  we  have  of  time,  property, 
intellect,  learning,  influence,  is  to  be  used  first,  last,  and 
wholly,  with  a  view  to  realize  this  result,  on  the  broad  scale  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  now  look  into  this  great  practical  concern  a  little 
moi'e  minutely.  We  have  before  us  this  conclusion, — that  re- 
covery from  sin,  and  restoration  to  holiness  among  the  children 
of  men,  is  the  grand  object  at  which  we  are  to  aim  ; — that  to 
this  we  are  to  appropriate,  in  the  most  etfectual  manner  possi- 
ble, every  thing  within  tlie  rar.ge  of  our  stewardship.  Can  we 
go  back  from  tins  conclusion,  except  we  go  back  from  the  gos- 
pel ?     Let  us  see,  then,  how  it  will  apply  in  practice. 

That  we  may  cultivate  holiness  in  ourselves  and  others,  and 
bring  forth  moral  rcsemfjlancc  to  God,  the  process  of  life  and 
action  must  be  sustained.  A  measure,  therefore,  of  time, 
thought,  property,  &.c.,  must  be  apj:)ropriated  to  the  j)reserva- 
tion  of  hfe  and  health.  Also  to  produce  and  cultivate  holiness, 
there  must  be  ]:nowiedge.  Sometliing,  therefore,  must  be 
applied  to  the  acquisition  of  learning,  xlnd,  furthermore,  to 
the  production  of  holiness  there  must  be  the  'means  of  grace. 
Conscqucndy  a  portion  of  our  time,  j)ropcrty,  &c.  must  be  em- 
ployed to  furnish  these  means.  Tliese  three  things — the 
means  of  life  and  health,  the  means  ,of  mental  cultivation, 
and  the  means  of  grace,  constitute  what  arc  otherwise  and 
may  properly  be  ctdled  our  wants, — wants  that  are  actual  and 
real,  and  not  factitious — not  such  as  are  imaginary,  or  as  arise 
from  fashion  or  habit.  These  must  be  supplied,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  o!U"  being  may  be  ans\\'ered.  And  that  the  purposes 
of  our  being  may  be  answered,  they  must  be  no  more  than 
supplied.  Where  they  are,  there  is  a  perverted  use  of  the 
things  under  our  stewardship.     We  lessen  our  ability  to  sub- 
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serve  the  interests  of  holiness,  by  misapplying  the  means  we 
have  of  doing  it. 

I  come,  then,  to  the  very  interesting,  important,  and  per- 
hajjs  ditficult  inquiry, — what,  in  the  gospel  sense,  is  a  proper 
provision  for  these  wants  ?  That  it  is  all  a  man  can  posses? 
himself  of,  in  every  practicable  v/ay,  and  through  the  whole 
of  life,  no  one  will  pretend.  If,  then,  a  proper  provision  for 
our  wants  is  not  to  be  limited  by  our  ability  to  possess,  by 
whctt  is  it  to  be  limited  ?  I  answer,  by  considerations  derived 
from  the  known  purposes  of  our  being,  and  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Bible.  What  do  we  need,  best  to  subserve  the 
design  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  creation; — what  does 
the  Bible  teach  us  that  we  need  ? 

As  to  the  kind  of  provision  necessary,  nature  itself,  in  the 
general,  decides.  So  too,  in  the  general,  nature  decides  the 
amount^  for  the  time  present.  The  difficulty,  then,  so  far  as 
there  is  any,  relates  to  the  particular  point  of  provision  for 
future  wants.  x\nd  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  matter  goes 
verj"  far  towards  deciding  itself.  And  the  more  I  reflect  upon 
it,  the  more  am  I  constrained  to  think  it  tends  to  a  right  decis- 
ion : — I  mean,  a  decision,  which,  if  practically  applied,  would 
fit  us  best  to  answer  the  purposes  of  our  being;— would  best 
harmonize  with  the  spirit  and  current  instructions  of  the 
Bible. 

I  say,  then,  we  cannot  make  provisions  for  our  presejit 
wants,  which  shall  not  involve  a  measure  of  provision  for  the 
future.  Your  suit  of  clothes  is  a  provision  for  the  future. 
So  is  your  carriage,  your  house,  your  shop,  your  farm,  your 
trade,  your  stock  in  business,  your  profession.  Yet  all  these 
are  indispensable,  in  the  several  places,  to  the  supply  of  the 
jiresent  wants.  Of  necessity,  then,  there  must  be,  for  the 
supply  of  the  present,  a  sort  of  stock,  or  capital, — consisting  of 
ability  to  labor,  a  trade,  a  farm,  a  store,  a  profession — any,  or 
all  of  these  together, — out  of  which  present  supply  can  be 
drawn.  Arid,  if  it  is  now  inquired,  to  what  extent  this 
stock,  or  capital,  may  be  enlarged,  the  answer  is,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  current  income  of  it,  when  properly  worked 
in  all  its  parts,  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  current  wants  from 
year  to  year.  Of  course,  where  there  is  more  of  one  kind  of 
stock,  there  will  be  less  of  another.  And  as  it  is  more  or  less 
productive,  the  amount  must  vary  ; — the  whole  capital  being 
to  be  limited,  not  by  its  nominal  valuation,  but  by  its  produc- 
tiveness— its  current  income.  This,  as  a  general  rule,  it  i3 
believed  is  dictated,  both  by  a  proper  view  of  the  purposes  to 
be  answered  by  our  being,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  Scrip- 
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ture  teaching.  And  to  treasure  up,  beyond  this,  substance  of 
any  kind,  merely  to  hold  it  in  reserve  for  the  possibilities  of  an 
uncertain  future,  is  probably,  after  all  our  thoughts  of  justify- 
ing it,  without  warrant,  save  in  those  UKixiiiis  of  worldly  pru- 
dence, which  have  lost  sight,  alike  of  tHie  God  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  God  of  providence. 

Here,  however,  let  me  say,  that  in  applying  this  rule,  every 
individual  shoidd  act  with  discretion,  and  a  regard  to  circum- 
stances in  several  respects.  As  modifications  of  the  rule,  I 
have  three  remarks  to  offer. 

First,  regard  should  be  had  to  tlie  contingency  of  all,  or 
any  part,  of  the  stock  from  which  present  supply  is  derived. 
For  example  ; — one  man's  income,  sufficient  to  meet  his  cur- 
rent wants,  may  arise  principally  from  his  trade, — another's, 
from  his  profession, — another's,  from  his  real  estate.  Here 
are  different  degrees  of  contingency.  The  mechanic  or  the 
professional  man  dies,  and  this  income  ceases.  The  income 
of  the  real  estate  survives  its  owner.  This  circumstance 
should  doubtless  be  regarded 

Secondly,  foreseen  changes  in  the  measure  of  a  family's 
current  wants,  is  a  matter  entitled  to  be  regarded.  Example  : 
— such  may  be  the  number,  ages,  or  circumstances  of  a  man's 
children  or  dependants,  as  to  indicate,  with  a  high  degree  of 
certainty,  that  a  few  years  \\\\\  materially  change  the  mea- 
sure of  his  wants.  Such  a  case  calls  for  discretion.  Our  dan- 
ger, however,  will  be,  that  we  bend  the  rule  too  far,  rather 
than  not  far  enough. 

Thirdly,  regard  should  be  liad  to  the  place  a  man  occupies, 
or  the  branch  of  business  he  is  in.  Some  kinds  of  business, 
if  undertaken  at  all,  require  the  investment  of  more  capital 
than  would  be  necessary  merely  to  produce  an  income  suf- 
ficient to  meet  present  wants.  May  the  Cliristian  undertake 
such  business  ?  I  answer,  yes  ; — But  it  must  be  with  this 
view,  sacredly  observed, — that  the  extra  capital,  in  itself  and 
in  its  income,  is  the  Lord's,  and  is  to  stand  for  the  promotion 
of  holiness.  And  it  must  be  done  only  on  this  principle,  that 
the  current  income  from  year  to  year,  will  be  worth  more,  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord  and  the  cause  of  holiness,  than  the 
present  use  of  the  whole.  Just  as  a  committee,  or  society,  Avith 
liberty  so  to  do,  might  take  funds  out  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
invest  them  in  some  peculiarly  productive  capital,  because  the 
continued  income  would  in  the  end  subserve  the  interests  of 
holiness,  more  largely  than  the  immediate  application  of  the 
capital  itself  The  greatest  uUi'mate  amount — the  greatest 
sum  total,  of  influence  in  favor  of  holiness,  is  the  aim,  to 
which  every  thing  is  to  be  surrendered. 
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With  these  modifications, — and  let  it  be  carefully  observed 
that  each  of  them  involves  a  general  principle, — 1  turn  again  to 
the  rule.  We  are  to  hold  something  that  is  available — call  it 
property,  consisting  of  time,  health,  estate,  trade,  profession, 
influence — any  or  all  of  these  united,  to  such  an  amount  that 
the  current  income  of  it,  when  properl}^  improved,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  current  wants.  We  come,  then,  to  this  conclu- 
sion ; — All  that  Christians  possess  above  this  amount,  is  a  sur- 
plus fund  now  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  It  consists  of 
time,  ability  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  property,  intel- 
lect, learning,  intiuence, — the  whole  amount  of  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  sacredly  due  to  the  cause  of  holiness.  This  sur- 
plus fund  is  the  true  and  proper  measure  of  the  present  ability 
of  the  church  to  promote  that  cause.  And  of  this  fund  of 
abihty,  no  man  can  take  any  part,  and  appropriate  it  to  him- 
self, without  losing  his  innocence.  If  Gabriel  should  do  it, 
his  hands  would  be  stained  with  sacrilege.  It  would  be  rob- 
bing Christ's  kingdom,  of  tlie  means  he  has  jyrovided  for  its 
advancement,  and  appropriating  them  to  the  purposes  of  an 
individual  interest,  set  up  in  distinction  from  his. 

Who,  then,  is  prepared  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side  ? — Who  is 
prepared,  in  the  spirit  of  earlier  and  better  days,  to  do  his  duty? 
This  fund,  in  all  its  parts — as  well  the  time,  the  influence, 
the  strength  to  labor,  as  the  property,  must  be  faithfully  ap- 
plied, if  Ciiristians  would  stand  guiltless.  Nor  must  it  be  ap- 
plied with  reluctant  hands.  God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver. 
It  must  be  applied  without  grudging,  as  were  the  offerings  of 
the  Israelites  to  the  building  of  the  temple.  It  must  be  forth- 
coming, as  fast  as  with  a  discreet  economy  it  can  be  expended. 
They,  whose  charge,  it  is  to  devise  measures  for  spreading  the 
gospel,  must  be  at  hberty  to  feel  that  this  whole  fund  of  time 
and  means  is  actually  at  their  disposal,  and  to  be  handed  over 
as  fast  as  they  can  mature  plans  for  judiciously  applying  it. 

If  such  is  the  actual  ability,  which,  at  this  moment,  the 
church  is  possessed  of,  and  under  obligation  to  put  forth,  as 
fast  as  room  can  be  made  for  it  ; — then  pause  a  moment  and 
see — how  far  short  is  actual  performance,  of  actual  means  and 
ability  ! — yea,  how  the  actual  power  of  the  church  transcends 
its  crvvn  estimate  of  that  power  !  Let  us  pray,  that  on  this 
subject  our  sons  and  oin-  daughthers  may  prophecy, — that  our 
young  men  may  see  visions,  and  our  old  men  dream  dreams, 
— that  on  his  servants,  and  on  his  handmaidens,  God  will 
pour  out  his  spirit,  and  that  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  may 
not  be  dim.  Look  not  only  at  the  church  collectively,  but  at 
families.  What  a  power  there  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals, — 
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of  the  extent  of  which,  they  never  had  one  serious  thought! — - 
of  their  ckity  to  employ  which,  tbxey  never  felt  one  serious  con- 
viction !  Yet,  there  are  men  among  us,  whose  ability  to  give 
enlargement  to  the  king  of  hohness,  surpasses  that  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, — abating  simply  his  inspiration  and 
his  miracles.  They  have  the  means  and  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing more  to  pass  than  he  possibly  could.  Start  not  at  such  a 
thought.  Put  his  spirit  within  them  ;  let  them  feel  its  yearn- 
ings— impelling  them  to  high  and  holy  enterprise,  and  how 
would  they  come  out  upon  the  world.  By  educating  pious 
youth  for  the  ministry,  and  supporting  missionaries,  they  might 
occupy,  each  a  hundred  pulpits.  By  means  of  the  press,  each 
might  speak  a  thousand  languages,  with  ten  thousand  diflfer- 
ent  tongues.  By  the  present  facility  of  communication,  they 
might  draw  the  corners  of  the  earth  within  their  reach.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  concurrent  sentiment  and  concurrent  opera- 
tions, they  might  immeasurably  increase  their  powei',  and  the 
amplitude  of  their  results.  In  a  word,  you  have  only  to  teach 
them,  like  Paul,  to  contemplate  men  and  thing's,  as  they 
stand  related  to  eternity  rather  than  tione, — you  have  only 
to  fill  them  as  he  was  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  make 
them  determined,  as  he  was  determined,  to  know  nothings 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  and  their  greater  ability 
to  give  enlargement  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  would  soon  be 
tested  by  its  fruits.  M. 
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The  purity  and  prosperity  of  religion,  have  always  been  in. 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  Christian  ministers ; 
while  its  corruption  and  decline  have  uniformly  been  preceded 
by  a  failure  of  ministerial  qualifications.  It  is  also  true,  that 
a  season  of  unprecedented  prosperity  in  the  church,  is  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  many  opinions 
and  practices,  which  ultimately  contribute,  to  impair  the  dig- 
nity, the  purity  and  the  usefulness  of  tlic  ministerial  character. 

Both  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  peculiar 
dangers  which  now  threaten  its  peace  and  ptuity,  nothing  can 
be  more  important,  or  more  desirable,  than  an  intelligent,  pious 
and  discreet  ministry  :  and  it  should  be  the  united  effort  of  all 
the   friends   of  relioion,  to   raise  the   standard  of   ministerial 
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qualifications,  and  to  watch  with  pecuUar  jealousy  every  thing 
which  tends  to  sink  it. 

Many  circumstances  must  combine  to  constitute  ministerial 
excellence  :  neither  talents,  education,  nor  piety,  separately  con- 
sidered, are  sufficient.  It  must  be  a  coml)ination  of  all  these, 
accompanied  with  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  form  a  char- 
acter suited  to  the  dehcate  and  responsible  duties  of  the  n^inis- 
try.  If  the  example  of  Scott  and  Fuller  were  to  be  followed, 
or  the  advice  of  Edwards  regarded,  no  remarks  on  this  subject-, 
would,  at  this  time,  be  required.  But  we  perceive,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  growing  disposition  to 
undervalue  many  of  those  qualifications  which  have  long  been 
regarded  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  world,  as  essential  to  the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  the 
ministry.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  expressed  desire,  aris- 
ing, we  doubt  not,  from  benevolent  feelings,  to  supply  the  la- 
mentable deficiency  in  the  number  of  ministers,  by  adopting  a 
more  expeditious  method  of  introducing  young  men  to  its  la- 
bors, than  that  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  study  : 
and  froiu  the  success,  which  has  at  times  attended  the  ministra- 
tions of  uneducated  men,  the  desire  is  felt  and  manifested,  too, 
by  many,  to  rush  hastily  into  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  with- 
out maturely  considering,  whether  they  have  the  qualifications 
and  peculiar  traits  of  character,  which  have  secured  success  to 
those,  whose  example  they  would  presuiue  to  imitate.  This 
course  demands  the  most  serious  consideration,  before  it  shall 
be  adopted  ;  for  once  adopted,  its  evils,  if  such  shall  be  found 
to  arise,  will  not  be  easily  removed.  It  would  be  easy  for  us, 
to  increase  the  numljer  of  our  ministers,  as  rapidly,  as  some 
other  denominations ;  but  what  should  we  gain  by  it  ?  We 
should  lose  the  sublime  elevation,  which  we  now  hold,  and  one 
half  of  our  usefulness  would  be  destroyed.  And  we  are  not 
free  from  the  apprehension,  that  we  may  be  in  danger  of  ex- 
changing places  with  those  who  have  so  long  decried  the  ne- 
cessity and  value  of  a  learned  and  experienced  ministry,  while 
we  have  been  seeking  to  secure  it,  as  the  most  permanent  and 
endeared  legacy  to  the  church  and  the  world. 

This  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  our  ministers,  by  the 
admission  of  unqualified  men  to  its  labors,  will  unquestionably 
defeat  the  very  object  in  view.  Was  it  our  sole  object  to  fill 
any  profession  in  life,  to  do  so,  we  would  make  that  profession 
as  respectable  and  influential  as  possible.  The  number  of 
ministers  holds  an  intimate  relation  to  the  character  atid  spirit 
of  the  ministry.  Let  ministers  be  intelligent  and  active,  their 
influence  permanent  and  valuable,  and  their  services  will  be 
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deraancTed,  and  their  character  respected.  Talent  and  educa- 
tion is  influence  ;  and  influence  rightly  directed  is  usefulness. 
But  let  our  clergy  be  uneducated,  or  imperfectly  prepared  for 
the  complicated  and  arduous  duties  of  their  office,  and  they 
will  soon  become  itinerant,  if  not  wholly  out  of  employment : 
thus  they  will  rather  discourage  others  from  entering  the  min- 
istry, and  degrade  the  sacred  office  itself,  than  supply  the  exist- 
ing deficiency  themselves. 

1'he  question  may  arise,  have  not  some  uneducated  ministers 
been  useful  ?  Certainly,  and  no  doubt  they  would  have  been 
much  more  so,  if  they  liad  Ijeen  better  educated  in  Biblical  and 
theological  knowledge.  That  ignorance  contributes,  in  any 
sense,  either  to  devotion  or  usefulness,  cannot  be  admitted  ;  and 
yet  this  seems  to  be  the  strong  impression  of  many,  wlio  will 
borrow  authority  from  the  Scripture  declaration.  "  Hath  not 
God  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world,  to  confound  the 
(h.ings  that  are  mighty  7"  overlooking  ahke  the  perversion  of 
this  passage  and  the  general  instructions  of  the  Bible  on  this 
subject. 

The  c{uestion  will  occur,  are  not  some  uneducated  men  more 
useful,  than  many  who  are  thoroughly  educated  ?  We  answer, 
yes  ;  and  nothing  is  lost  or  gained  by  the  admission — still,  we 
would  maintain,  that  education  never  of  itself  makes  any  man 
less  useful,  nor  does  the  absence  of  it  render  any  man  more  so. 

The  minds  of  some,  we  are  aware,  specially  at  the  present 
day,  will  still  inquire,  are  there  not  some  men,  whom  educa- 
tion would  have  ir)jured  ?  Are  they  not  as  they  noio  are,  bet- 
ter fitted  lor  their  place  in  the  field,  than  if  they  had  been 
thoroughly  educated  l  As  an  unqualified  negative  would  not 
satisfy  such,  we  shall  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  arm 
of  the  inquirer :  Show  us,  if  you  can,  that  their  usefulness 
would  not  have  been  greatly  increased  by  additional  acquisi- 
tions in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  in  Bibhcal  and  theo- 
logical learning.  This  cannot  be  done.  The  contrary,  very 
few  will  c[uestion.  And  we  would  ask,  too,  do  not  many  gross 
errors,  as  well  as  some  melancholy  consequences,  at  times,  re- 
sult from  their  want  of  a  more  liberal  education  ?  We  would 
start  the  inquiiy,  with  abundant  assurance,  that  facts  warrant 
its  suggestion. 

There  is  a  strong  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  many,  of  the 
value  of  a  certain  class  of  uneducated  preachers,  from  the 
wide  range  of  influence  which  they  have  at  times  secured, 
and  from  the  apparent  blessing  which  has  attended  their  la- 
bors ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  we  are  incompetent 
judges  of  the  amount  of  a  man's  usefulness.     The  immediate 
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and  visible  effects  of  his  labors  are  Ijy  no  means  a  safe  crite- 
rion. He  may  be  reaping  in  triumph  and  joy  a  redundant 
harvest,  where  others,  before  him  have  ploughed  and  sowed 
in  tears,  and  despairing  of  success,  have  died.  We  would  ask, 
is  the  glory  his  ?  His  is  the  least  of  the  labor,  and  if  honor  be- 
longs to  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Agent,  his 
is  the  least  of  the  honor.  And  while  we  may  be  estimating 
the  present  and  apparent  ursefulness  of  men,  we  may  not  be 
capable  of  perceiving  subsequent  and  remote  evils,  which  a 
more  expanded  view,  more  experience  and  more  acquaintance 
with  intellectual  and  moral  causes,  might  have  enabled  them 
to  have  foreseen  and  prevented.  As  to  usefulness,  or  want  of 
usefulness,  it  is  possible,  that  the  record  of  heaven  will  dis- 
close a  result  vastly  different  from  the  opinions  and  testimony 
of  men.  We  cheerfully  allovv',  that  there  are  a  few  men, 
highly  gifted  of  God,  of  powerful  minds,  bold  and  lofty  in 
concepdon,  rich  in  resources  of  illustration,  capable  of  orig- 
inating thought  in  a  moment,  where  others  might  study  days, 
and  fail  fai'  below  the  same  region  of  intellection  still.  To 
such  men  we  give  all  due  honor.  But  here  let  us  be  cautious. 
There  are  few  such  men  ;  and  if  we  would  not  sully  their 
lustre,  and  ruin  their  reputation,  let  us  leave  them  where  God 
lias  placed  them,  as  exceptions  to  the  common  class  of  men, 
and  who  are  to  travel  in  a  solitary,  though  a  splendid  orbit. 
That  every  man  can  make  such  a  minister  is  not  to  be  admit- 
ted, and  they,  who  v/ith  unfurnislied  minds,  attempt  it,  must 
fall  and  fail,  disgracing  themselves  and  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  those,  they  strive  to  imitate,  as  v/ell  as  wound  the 
cause  they  unadvisedly  attempt  to  advance.  We  say  there 
are  few  such  ra;in,  and  their  peculiarities  are  not  for  our  imita- 
tion. Whitfield,  was  one  of  those  splendid  luminaries,  that 
visits  our  hemisphere,  but  once  in  a  thousand  years.  When 
young  men,  without  his  mind  and  knowledge  of  God  and 
mankind,  attempt  to  be  Whitfields,  they  must  fail,  and  fail, 
too,  with  vast  injury  to  the  church. 

If  such  men  as  we  have  mentioned  are  essential  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  we  would  not  detract  from  their  usefulness  ; 
but  we  would  increase  it  and  encourage  them  with  all  our 
heart  in  the  appropriate  sphere  of  their  duty ;  and  if  it  be 
their  appropriate  sphere,  to  pass  as  itinerant  preacliers  through 
the  churches,  they  should  be  of  all  men  most  wise  and  dis- 
creet ;  for  they  are  generally  sought  for  in  seasons  and  places 
of  unusual  excitement,  Avhen  impressions  are  easily  and  deep- 
ly drawn  ;  and  if  they  err,  even  in  trilles.  they  leave  serious 
and  permanent  injury.     Their  errors,  are  more  easily  caught 
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and  imitated,  than  their  excellencies.  An  ordinarj^  mind  may 
seize  the  fir.  t,  while  an  intellect  of  superior  mould  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  latter. 

We  cannot  close  this  article,  without  alluding  to  the  opin- 
ion of  others  on  this  subject.  President  Edwards,  saw  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  well  cjualified  ministry,  in  (lie  numerous  and 
valuable  revivals  of  religion  wliich  followed  their  pious  labors  ; 
and  he  has  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  co-operation  of 
other  pious  and  judicious  agents  in  these  memorable  seasons 
of  divine  grace.  He  saw,  too,  (he  evils  resulting  from  an  un- 
educated and  inexperienced  ministry,  and  while  he  spoke 
of  such  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  delicacy,  he  deeply  de- 
plored the  result  of  (heir  indiscretion,  and  has  left  us  the  most 
salutary  admonitions  and  the  wisest  counsel  which  can  be 
found  out  of  the  record  of  inspiration.  And  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  guided  by  uneiring  wisdom,  to  record  the  evils  at- 
tending an  inexperienced  and  indiscreet  ministry,  and  injudi- 
cious management  and  measures  in  revivals  of  religion,  as 
lessons  of  salutary  caution  to  every  future  age  of  the  church. 
It  was  in  view  of  these  things,  tliat  he  said,  "  A  minister  is 
set  to  be  a  light  to  men's  souls,  by  teaching  or  doctrine :  and 
if  he  be  a  shining  light  in  this  respect,  the  light  ol  his  doc- 
trine must  be  bright  and  full ;  it  must  be  pure  without  mix- 
ture of  darkness,  and  therefore  he  must  be  sound  in  the  faith, 
not  one  that  is  of  a  reprobate  mind  ;  in  doctrine  he  must  show 
uncorruptness,  otherwise  his  light  will  be  darkness."'  "He 
must  be  one  who  is  able  to  teach^  not  one  that  is  raw,  igno- 
rant and  iinlea.rned..  and  but  little  versed  in  the  things 
that  he  is  to  teach  to  others  :  Is'ot  a  novice,  or  one  that  is  un- 
skillful in  the  word  of  righteousness  ;  he  must  be  one,  that  is 
loell  studied  in  divinity,  well  accjuainted  with  the  wiitteu 
word  of  God,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  and  able  to  instruct 
and  convince  gainsayers."  The  same  author  adds,  "  In  order 
to  his  being  a  shining  light,  his  doctrine  must  be  full ;  he 
must  not  only  be  able  to  teach,  but  apt  to  teach,  and  faithful 
and  careful  to  declare  the  wliole  counsel  of  God,  and  not  to 
keep  back  anything,  that  may  be  profitable  to  his  liearers  ; 
and  in  order  to  this  Ministers  should  be  diligent  in  their 
studies.'''' 

In  his  work,  on  the  Revival  in  New-England,  very  much 
is  said  on  ministerial  fjualifications,  in  an  incidental  way,  and 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  that  work,  can  doubt,  that  it  was 
written,  in  part  at  least,  with  reference  to  certain  evils,  which, 
at  that  time,  arose  in  the  churches,  in  connexion  with  the 
labors  of  men  who  were  destitute  of  what  were  then  regarded 
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Ministerial  qualijications.  President  Edwards,  in  this  ines- 
timable treatise,  speaks  of  such  wilii  peculiar  tenderness,  and 
advises  others  not  to  be  uncharitable  or  prejudiced  against  the 
revival  on  account  of  their  youth  and  imprudences.  And 
while  he  declares,  that  God  may  and  sometimes  does  bless 
their  imperfections  to  the  salvation  of  men,  he  regards  this  as 
by  no  means,  sanctioning  their  conduct.  Taking  tlie  writings 
of  President  Edwards  and  his  example  in  the  most  laborious 
part  of  his  ministry,  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  no  man 
valued  more  highly  and  recommended  more  earnesCly  higii 
intellectual  attainments  in  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Tlie 
opinions  and  example  of  the  early  ministers  of  this  country 
were  in  accordance  with  his ;  and  to  this  day,  we  are  reaping 
tlie  benefits,  not  only  of  their  piety,  but  of  the  numerous  and 
combined  excellencies  of  tlieir  Ministerial  character.  There 
is  not  one  department  of  our  government ;  not  one  section  of 
our  church,  but  what  feels  the  influence  of  their  minds  ;  and 
while  their  memory  and  the  results  of  their  labors  live,  we 
trust,  that  no  judicious  minister  of  the  Gospel  can  undervalue 
thorough  and  systematic  education  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  influence  ;  nor  consent  to  re- 
linquish one  qualification  of  this  most  important  office.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  New  England 
Clergy  now  prize  ministerial  qualifications  as  highly  as  did 
their  revered  predecessors. 

The  views  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  in.  accordance 
with  those  already  expressed.  We  find  in  their  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  the  chapter,  entitled,  "  On  Licensing  Candidates  to 
preach  the  Gospel,"  that  "  it  is  recommended,  that  the  candi- 
date be  required  to  produce  a  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  from 
some  College  or  University,  or  at  least  authentic  testimonials  of 
having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  learning."  "  Because 
it  is  highly  reproachful  to  religion,  and  dangerous  to  the  church, 
to  entrust  the  holy  ministry,  to  weak  and  ignorant  men-;  the 
Presbytery  shall  try  each  candidate  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  and  the  original  languages  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  written.  They  shall  also  examine  him  on 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  on  Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed  ; 
on  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Sacraments,  and  Church  Gov- 
ernment. He  shall  be  required  to  read  a  Latin  Exegesis — a 
Critical  Exercise — a  Lecture  and  a  Popular  Sermon  ;  and  it 
is  recommended  that  no  candidate,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  be  licensed,  unless  after  having  completed  the  usual 
course  of  Academical  studies,  he  shall  have  studied  Divinity 
at  least  two  years."  This  period  being  considered  too  shorty 
*23 
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llie  Seminaries  in  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch, 
have  estabhshed  a  course  of  three  years  study.  Other  denomi- 
nations have  expressed  similar  views,  as  to  ministerial 
quahfications  and  made  similar  regulations. — These  opinions 
and  regulations  are  obviously  sustained  by  public  sentiment. 
And  shall  not  this  united  opinion  have  powerful  influence 
upon  us,  fortified  as  it  is  with  the  declaration  of  the  Bible, 
tbat  the  preacher  must  speak  things  that  he  kn-ows,  and  tes- 
tify the  things  that  he  has  seen,  and  not  be  a  blind  leader 
of  the  blind  ;  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  things  that  pertain 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  one  that  brings  forth  out  of  his  trea- 
sure things  new  and  old ') — If  in  view  of  all  tliis,  any  young 
man,  can  set  his  face  toward  the  ministry,  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  years  in  securing  the  requisite  qualifications,  he 
must  have  no  ordinary  share  of  confidence  in  himself,  as  well 
as  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  duties  of  (hat 
office  to  which  he  aspires. — We  rejoice,  that  with  us  there  are 
but  few  of  this  description.  E. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Auto-Biography  of  Thomas  Shepard;  imih  Ad- 
ditional Notices  of  his  Life  and  Character,  by  Nehe- 
MiAH  Adams,  Pastor  of  the  Pirst  Church  in  connex- 
ion tuith  the  l^liepard,  Society,  Cambridge.  Boston : 
Peirce  &  Parker.     1S32.  pp.  129. 

The  opinion  that  recent  observation  is  most  correct,  and  that 
the  evidence  of  history  is  continually  w^eakened  by  lime,  is  con- 
futed by  all  experience.  No  event  stands  alone  ;  all  the  great 
features  of  histor}"  are  combinations  ;  and  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion are  continually  emerging  from  the  waves  of  seeming  ob- 
livion, to  finish  the  defective  image,  and  complete  our  concep- 
tion of  the  whole.  We  survey  past  time  as  a  traveller  sails 
over  the  bay,  where  some  great  battle  has  been  fought ;  the 
Ijodies  are  continually  rising,  as  if  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  past, 
and  new  wrecks  are  discovered  beneath  the  waves,  as  new 
proofs  producing  new  impressions  of  the  carnage  of  the  dread- 
ful day,  when  victory  and  defeat  elated  and  humbled  the  pride 
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of  man.  The  truth  is,  in  historical  affairs,  we  see  more  with 
the  eye  of  reason  than  the  bodily  eye.  A  man  shall  be  pres- 
ent at  some  great  battle,  (Waterloo,  for  example,)  and  see  as 
far  as  one  witness  can  see  amidst  confusion  and  smoke  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  day.  But  he  is  only  one  witness  ;  it  is  only  a 
part  which  he  sees  ;  he  is  disturbed  by  the  excitement  of  the 
awful  scene ;  and  he  will  have  a  far  less  correct  conception  of 
the  event,  than  the  man,  Avho  ten  years  afterwards,  sits  down 
coolly  in  his  closet,  compares  the  different  accounts,  sees  causes 
in  their  effects,  and  beholds  the  event  by  an  enlightened  men- 
tal perception. — We  recommend  these  remarks  to  those,  who 
have  found  so  much  difficulty  in  seeing  Christianity  through 
the  perspective  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  Past  events  are 
not  like  a  light-house,  which  fades  on  the  sailors  eye,  as  he  sur- 
veys it  over  his  stern,  while  ploughing  out  into  the  boundless 
ocean  ;  but  they  are  like  a  planet  rising  with  a  brighter  and 
purer  light  until  it  reaches  the  meridian.  Pamphlets  and  pri- 
vate memoirs  are  continually  coming  up  which  throw  liglit  on 
the  times  of  Cromwell.  It  is  so  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  Buonaparte.  There  was  a  time  when  the  murder  of  Capt. 
Wright  and  the  massacre  of  Jaffa  were  considered  as  entitled 
to  equal  credit.  Now,  probably  no  one  believes  the  first  of  these 
stories,  and  no  one  doubts  the  last. — Our  fathers  are  dead^  and 
the  shades  of  almost  two  centuries  have  settled  over  their  sepul- 
chres ;  but  behold  !  there  arises  a  relict  to  paint  their  manners 
and  even  their  very  wits  with  all  the  freshness  of  original  ex- 
istence. 

The  first  sensation  we  experienced  in  reading'  this  little  vol- 
ume, was  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  it  never  had  been  permitted 
to  see  the  light  before.  It  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  au- 
thors, writing  men,  who  have  profited  by  its  information  ;  and 
no  doubt  must  have  been  pleased  with  its  author's  spirit.  Was 
it  that  its  charming  simplicity  was  thought  ill  calculated  to 
jjlease  a  vitiated  age,  or  was  it,  that  some  writers  supposed  that 
their  own  reflected  representations  of  puritan  manners  would  be 
more  vivid  and  satisfying  than  this  original  picture  ?  The  lat- 
ter supposition  is  impossible.  We  feel  thanful  that  a  kind 
providence  has  watched  over  the  frail  manuscrijjt,  and  we  ten- 
der our  best  thanks  to  the  judicious  editor,  who  has  given  this 
volume  to  the  public.  He  has  certainly  judged  right,  in  re- 
taining the  authography,  the  contractions  and  all  the  peculiarities 
of  his  venerable  author.  We  have  nothing  to  censure  except 
the  omissions,  which,  after  long  deliberation,  he  says,  he  con- 
cluded to  make.  What  they  were,  or  how  powerful  the  rea- 
sons were  fo:  withholding  any  part  of  the  work  from  the  pub- 
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lie,  not  having  seen  the  manuscript,  we  are  not  competent  tc 
say.  We  confess,  for  ourselves,  if  there  was  not  some  very 
strong  objection,  we  should  like  to  have  seen  Shepard  just  as 
he  was.  If  there  was  a  fantastic  wrinkle  in  his  cloak,  let  him 
wear  it,  for  it  marks  the  man. 

There  is,  we  believe,  an  original  pattern  after  which  most 
nations  shape  their  character,  and  in  which  they  place  their 
reputation  and  glory.  If  the  pattern  be  good,  it  is  well  to  have 
it  called  from  the  dust  and  cobweljs  which  are  gathering  over 
it,  and  pkiced  in  broad  view  to  the  pu!)lic  contemplation.  Is- 
rael of  old  rejoiced  in  believing  in  the  Unity  of  God  ;  Athens 
in  her  philosophers  and  poets  ;  Sparta  in  her  discipline  and  apo- 
thegms ;  and  Rome  in  her  illustrious  warriors.  The  glory  of 
a  nation  is  the  character,  which  her  original  genius  took,  (v^hat 
gave  it  that  direction  it  is  supei-fiuous  to  inquire,)  and  in  that 
track,  if  innocent,  they  should  follow,  as  the  subsequent  waters 
must  always  replenisli  the  channel,  and  roll  in  it,  which  tlie 
first  rivulet  has  made.  England  will  never  forget  her  Bacon 
and  Newton  ;  and  New-England  never  her  clergy,  her  Sab- 
baths, her  fusts  and  thanksgivings  :  her  sober  manners,  her 
stern  spirit  of  self-denial,  her  orthodo3:y  and  her  God.  Her 
character,  we  hope,  will  rise  on  as  finn  a  basis  as  her  rocky 
mountains  ;  and  every  subsequent  builder  remember  the  first 
foundation,  and  give  the  building  a  compactness  and  consisten- 
cy suitable  to  the  great  design.  Our  fathers,  we  may  begin 
to  ask, — ivhere  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  we  find,  do  not 
live  forever.  But  their  spirit,  we  trisst,  will  be  as  firm  as  our 
iron  soil,  and  as  j)ermanent  as  the  blessing  of  our  God. 

This  work  is  a  scrap;  and,  considered  apart  from  all  con- 
nexions as  a  mere  work  of  talent  and  genius,  not  a  very  im- 
portant scrap.  It  will  certainly  disgust  by  its  simplicity  those, 
who  can  relish  nothing  but  the  over-charged  biography  of  the 
present  day.  It  has  no  attempts  at  fine  writing  ;  no  far-fetched 
metaphors.  Its  charm  is  the  charm  of  sincerity;  and  every 
paragraph  is  an  efiusion  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  relict  of  a  de- 
parted saint.  It  is  the  brick  of  an  ancient  edifice,  bearing  the 
mystic  characters  which  transport  us  back  to  the  seasons  and 
times,  when  other  manners  reigned  and  other  saints  lived  and 
prayed.  ^  We  seem  to  go  back  and  converse  with  the  pious 
author,  in  an  hour  v.'hen  he  makes  his  most  confidential  com- 
munications. Vfe  remember,  when  Lafayette  visited  this 
country,  tlie  peculiar  impressions,  which  the  event  made  on  our 
heart.  We  had  been  accustomed  to  read  of  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution  ;  to  consider  its  events  as  passages  long  gone  by  ; 
and  its  actors  as  personages,  whom  we  should  never  see  in  this 
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world,  but  iii  the  light  of  history  and  in  the  greatness  of  iheir 
deeds.  Even  Fayette,  from  the  hal)it  of  association,  seemed  to 
be  among  the  dead,  since  those  were  dead  with  whom  he  asso- 
sociated  while  living.  It  was  with  peculiar  feelings  we  saw 
him  returning  as  it  were  from  the  tomb,  to  present  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  living  agents  of  days  long  past.  It  is  with  similar 
sensations,  on  a  more  tender  subject,  that  we  survey  this  little 
book.  It  is  the  better  part  of  Shepard  speaking  to  us  from  the 
tomb  ;  or  rather  not  speaking  from  the  tomb  ;  but  rising  to 
walk  with  us  as  if  still  alive. 

This  work  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  spirit  with  which 
our  Pilgrim  fathers  left  their  native  land.  There  has  been  so 
much  cleclamation  on  this  point,  and  it  is  so  natural  for  all  na- 
tions to  look  back  on  their  ancestors  v^itli  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mation, that  sometimes  the  suspicion  has  flitted  across  our 
minds,  whether  we  were  not  also  deceived ;  whether  the  Pil- 
grims were  such  gigantic  heroes  and  saints,  as  their  adniiring 
posterity  have  been  disposed  to  make  them  ;  and  whether  they 
did  not  at  least  derive  part  of  their  lustre  from  the  darkness  to 
which  they  were  opposed,  and  the  circumstances  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  rather  than  from  their  own  independent 
w^orth.  Particularly,  we  have  aKvays  harbored  a  suspicion 
whether  in  their  zealous  opposition  to  a  religion  enlirely  politi- 
cal and  secular,  they  did  net  overlook  the  influence  of  grace  on 
the  heart ;  in  a  word,  whether  they  were  the  clear  and  spiritual 
Christians,  which,  since  the  days  of  Edwards  and  Whitefield, 
have  been  considered  as  composing  the  real  church.  This  sus- 
picion has  been  somewhat  increased  by  certain  passages  in  the 
books  of  that  day  ;  particularly  the  following  in  Mather's  Mag- 
naha,  Book  V.  chap,  xvii :  "  The  first  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land began  only  with  a  profession  of  assent  and  consent  imto  the 
confession  of  faith  and  the  covenant  of  communion.  After- 
wards, they  that  sought  for  the  communion,  were  but  privately 
examined  about  a  work  of  grace  in  their  souls,  by  the  elders. 
and  then  publicly  propounded  unto  the  congregation,  only 
that  so,  if  there  were  any  scandal  in  their  lives,  it  might 
be  objected  and  considered."  Their  ideas  also  of  the  connexion 
of  baptized  children  with  the  chuich,  were  confused  and  indefi- 
nite ;  and  many  perhaps  found  their  way  to  the  Lord's  table, 
who  never  found  the  Lord  in  their  heart.  We  are  prett)^  sure, 
that  both  Luther  and  Calvin,  intent  on  the  great  controversies 
which  divided  them  from  the  Roman  church,  were  not  so  care- 
ful to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  heart  in  those  who  professed 
religion,  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  in  them  the  forms  and  the 
power  of  godUness.     It  was  great  slackness  in  discipline,  with- 
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out  a  corresponding  strictness  in  examining  such  as  are  admit- 
ted to  the  church,  which  produced  the  commotions  whicli  expel- 
led Calvin  from  Geneva.  All  these  things  considered,  we  have 
sometimes  harbored  the  suspicion,  whether  our  puritan  fatliers 
were  not  more  careful  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  faith  of 
their  followers,  than  to  see  the  power  of  that  faith  in  changing 
their  hearts.  We  are  happy  to  find,  from  this  book,  that  some 
of  them  felt  and  portrayed,  by  a  vivid  delineation,  the  power 
of  religion  on  their  own  souls.  Mr.  Shepard  was  the  subject 
of  experimental  religion.  His  faith  consisted  not  in  an  orthodox 
creed,  but  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  own  soul. 
Like  all  converted  men  from  the  days  of  Paul  to  the  present 
hour,  he  he  was  alive  without  the  laio  once ;  hut  ivhen  the 
comtnandment  came,  sin  revived  and  he  died.  We  shall 
not  transcribe  the  accoimt  of  his  religious  exercises  wliile  at 
college,  because  we  would  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  pleasure 
with  which  every  religious  reader  must  peruse  it  in  the  book. 
It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  that  true  religion  is  the  sam.e  in 
every  age.  There  is  no  love  to  Christ  without  conviction  of 
sin  ;  no  conviction  of  sin  without  a  knowledge  of  the  law ; 
and  no  true  acquaintance  with  any  of  these  things,  until  a  man 
is  taught  by  his  own  experience.  The  secret  of  all  Shepard's 
perseverance  and  success  was,  that  he  was  taught  of  God. 

It  is  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  real  religion,  considered 
as  an  exercise  of  the  heart,  that  in  all  ages  its  operations  are  tiie 
same.  The  same  views  of  truth  produced  essentially  the  same 
impressions  on  the  soul.  We  find  Augustine  in  his  confes- 
sions, lamenting  his  sins,  driven  off  from  his  self-righteousness, 
and  taking  shelter  under  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  is  remarkable 
that  his  speculations  and  his  experience  always  kept  pace  with 
each  other ;  and  he  became  an  orthodox  believer  as  soon  as  he 
had  an  orthodox  heart.  We  find  the  same  process  of  experi- 
ence, the  same  heart-work  in  Owen,  in  Baxter,  in  Bunyan,  in 
Whitefield,  in  Edwards,  as  in  Shepard  ;  men  who  were  born 
in  different  ages  ;  had  different  instructers  ;  and  were  educated 
in  different  churches.  Now  here  is  a  remarka!)le  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  human  nature;  here  are  witnesses  of  differ- 
ent characters  and  different  temperaments  ;  all  of  them  habitu- 
ated to  self-inspection  ;  who  rise  up  from  difierent  quarters  and 
bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  power  of  inward  religion.  This 
fact  has  the  same  relation  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
that  a  star  has  to  a  telescope,  or  light  to  the  eye.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  understand  the  main  truths  of  Christianity  without  see- 
ing their  action  on  the  heart.  The  worms  of  the  ground 
might  as  well  undertake  to  comprehend  the  worth  and  pur- 
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poses  of  a  tree  by  cl•a^^'li^g  around  its  roots,  and  never  seeing 
its  blossoms  or  its  fruits,  as  for  a  man  to  comprehend  the  gospel 
without  feehng  its  sanctified  action  on  his  own  soul.  The 
truth  is,  every  man  refers  moral  principles  to  his  own  ideal 
world  within  ;  he  goes  to  the  Bible  for  letters  and  words,  but  to 
his  own  breast  for  impressions  and  images  ;  and  in  the  play 
between  these  opposite  regions  truth  will  be  lost,  unless  the 
world  within  correspond  to  the  world  without.  We  mean  here 
exactly  what  Paul  means,  when  he  gays, —  The  natural 
■man  receiveth  tiot  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  lie  knotv  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

We  would  most  earnestly  entreat  all  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  private  men,  who  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  no 
such  inward  impressions  to  which  to  refer  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible  as  are  described  in  the  life  of  Shepard,  to  pause 
and  peruse  the  following  reflections. — The  Scriptures  certainly 
seem  to  speak  of  a  radical  change ;  this  is  the  most  natural 
import  of  the  language  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Nature 
is  certainly  bad  enough  to  need  it ;  and  even  the  most  callous, 
in  the  hours  of  reflection,  are  dissatisfied  with  themselves. — 
We  all  naturally  tremble  at  the  thought  of  appearing  before 
God.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  find  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
who  come  forward  and  say  they  have  felt  it ;  they  were  dis- 
tressed for  their  sins,  and  the}^  passed  from  a  course  of  selfish- 
ness and  sensuality  to  the  love  of  God.  Their  whole  life  an- 
swered thereto.  These  are  the  martyrs ;  and  self-denying 
sufferers  ;  these  are  the  pilgrims,  who  renounced  their  homesj 
crossed  the  waters,  and  made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the 
rose.  These  are  the  men  who  have  built  up  the  nobler  virtues 
on  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  b.eart.  The  argument  is  cumu- 
lative, and  every  part  of  the  system  tallies.  It  is  hke  the  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic  proof,  in  chemistry — the  strongest  proof 
possible.  Vv'hat  can  a  man  say  ?  Observation  and  Scrip- 
ture both  combine  to  show  that,  except  a  man  he  born  again 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  book  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  history  of  the 
times.  Indeed,  biography  as  Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  more  faithful  memorial  of  past  transactions 
than  professed  history.  By  preserving  some  trifling  incident, 
some  fugitive  speech,  it  often  lets  us  into  the  character  of  the 
chief  men  ;  and  lays  open  the  springs  of  events.  We  have 
sometimes  been  jealous  whether  partial  representations  and 
party  feelings  have  not  mlsiepresented  the  antagonists  of  the 
puritans;   whether    there   were    not   some   softening   circum- 
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stances,  which  seduced  the  Episcopal  party  into  their  oppres- 
sive course  ;     wliether   our  fatliers,  opposed  in  their  favorite 
speculations  and  goaded  by  oppression,  did  not  use  the  black 
brush  too  much  in  painting  their  adversaries ;  and  we  have 
sometimes  been  tempted  to  relieve  our  pity  and  indignation  by 
the  saving  maxim   that  there  were   probably  faults   on   both 
sides.     This  httle  volume  throws  hght  on  this  perplexity.     It 
is  amusing  to  see  how  exactly  the  character  of  Laud,  in  his 
treatment  of  our  author,  tallies  with  what  Clarenden  has  said 
of  him.     Perhaps  there  are  few  persons,  who  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  with  so  just  a  delineation.     Friends  and 
foes;  churchmen  and  puritans;  public  documents  and  private 
diaries  have  all  said   enough  to  communicate  to  us  the  most 
exact  representation  of  his  character.     We  can  seem  to  see 
him,  a  little  dapper  man,  wrapt  up  in  his  canonicals  towering 
in  the  pride  of  place ;  insolent  from   authority ;  incapable  of 
the  least  opposition  ;  now  choking  one  of  his  own  dependants 
with  his  lawn  sleeves  ;  now  throwing  up  his  cap  because  some 
poor  puritan    preacher  is   condemned  to  have  his   nose   slit ; 
now  sanctifying  a  church  ;  while  he  is  suppressing  the  very  ge- 
nius of  rehgion,  bowing  to  the  communion  table,  while  he  is 
opposing  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  endeavoring  to   impart  that 
holiness  to  bread  and   wine  and   wood   and  stone,  which    he 
would  be  glad  to  exterminate  from  the  heart   of  man ;  some- 
times falling  into  passion    with  a  courtier,  who  wittily  plays 
on  his  temper;  and  sometijnes   pitching   his  sanctity  against 
Archy  the  king's  fool,  to  whom  in  point  of  abilities,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly inferior  ;  in  short,  a  hateful  compound   of  cruelt}'', 
oppression,    pride  and  insolence ;    and  all  this   covered    over 
by  the  cloak  of  a    religion,   which  was,  after  all,  his    greatest 
crime.     Tliere  can  be  no  mistake  here.     Every  biography  and 
pamphlet  wx  take  up  of  that  period  corroborates  this  represen- 
tation of  Lis  character.     The  apologies  of  Clarendon  and  the 
exhibitions  of  his  own  diary  are  more  fatal  to  his  memory  than 
any  of  the  reproaches  of  the  sullering  puritans.     Indeed,  we 
are  no  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  historical  scepticism,  which 
has  sometimes  been  taught,  as  if,  in  the  conflicts  of  party  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  oj)posing  sects,  truths  must  be  lost. 
We  believe  on   the   contrary,  that   every  pubhc   man  finally 
fmds  his   level.     Not  only  actions  but  motives  are  at  length 
pretty  clearly  seen.     A  few  bigots  may  be  found,  who  doubt 
whether,   in  the  moral   arithmetic,  two  and  two   make  four. 
But  these  are   exceptions.     The  ocean  becomes   settled,  and 
every  impartial  eye  can  see  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom. 

We  shall  insert  a  short  extract  of  Shepard's  account  of  his 
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treatment  by  Laud,  as  it  is  an  exquisite  morsel  to  shew  the 
character  of  the  men  and  the  times,  the  irritabihty  and  pride 
of  the  prelate,  and  the  meekness  of  the  humble  preacher  of 
Christ. 

"  Dec.  16,  1630,  I  was  inhibited  from  preaching  in  the  Diocess  of  London 
by  Dr.  Laud,  Bishop  of  that  Diocess.  As  soon  as  I  came  in  the  morning 
about  8  of  the  clock,  falling  into  a  fit  of  rage  he  asked  me  what  degree  1  had 
taken  in  the  University.  I  answered,  I  was  master  of  Arts.  He  asked  me 
of  what  Colledge,  I  answered  of  Emanuel.  He  asked  me  how  long  1  had 
lived  in  his  Diocess.^  1  answered  3  years  and  upwards.  He  asked  who 
maintained  me  all  this  while,  charging  me  to  deal  plainly  with  him,  adding 
withal  that  he  had  been  more  cheated  and  equivocated  with  by  some  of  my 
malignant  faction  than  ever  man  was  by  Jesuit.  At  the  speaking  of  which 
words  he  looked  as  though  blood  would  have  gushed  out  of  his  face,  and  did 
shake  as  if  he  had  been  haunted  with  an  ague  fit, — to  my  apprehension,  by 
reason  of  his  extreme  malice  and  secret  venome.  I  desired  him  to  excuse 
me.  He  fell  then  to  threaten  me  and  withal  to  bitter  railling,  calling  me  all 
to  nought,  saying — "  You  prating  coxcomb,  do  you  think  all  the  leainmg  is 
in  your  brain.''"  He  pronounced  his  sentence  thus.  I  charge  you  tJiat  you 
neither  preach,  read,  many,  bury,  or  exercise  any  ministerial  functions  in 
any  part  of  my  Diocess;  for  if  you  do,  and  I  hear  of  it,  I'll  be  upon  your 
back  and  follow  you  wherever  you  go,  in  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  so 
everlasting!}^  disenable  you.  I  besought  him  not  to  deal  so  in  behalf  of  a 
poore  town, — here  he  stoppt  me  in  what  I  was  going  to  say — "  a  poor  town  ! 
You  have  made  a  company  of  seditious  factious  bedlams.  And  what  do  3^ou 
prate  to  me  of  a  poor  town .''"  I  prayed  him  to  suffer  me  to  catechise  on  the 
Sabbath  days,  in  the  afternoon.  He  replied,  "  spare  your  breath,  I'll  have 
no  such  fellows  prate  in  my  Diocess.  Get  you  gone  !  And  make  your  com- 
plaints to  whom  you  vv'ill !"  So  away  I  went — and  blessed  be  God  that  I 
may  go  to  him." 

We  have  in  this  book  a  specimen  of  the  first  clerg)?"  of  New 
England.  Shepard  was  but  a  single  star  in  a  noble  and 
bright  constellation,  men,  who  forjiied  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
this  community.  He  seems  to  have  walked  in  great  harmony 
with  his  brethren;  and,  though  a  strict  Calvinist,  he  took  the 
right  siJe,  when  those  principles  seemed  to  be  strutting  up  into 
antinomianism.  When  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were 
distinctly  the  contrary,  Shepard  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  Or- 
thodox faith.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  this  event  has 
not  received  all  the  explanation  it  is  capable  of.  Although 
antinomianism  is  a  natural  ofT shoot  of  high  Galvanism;  a  spu- 
rious sucker  round  that  venerable  tree,  yet  it  never  appeared  to 
us,  that  the  chief  difficulties  respecting  Mrs.  Hutchinson  origin- 
ated in  religion.  AVinthrop  was  Governor  ;  a  man  whose  for- 
tune as  well  as  his  abilities  and  virtues,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  fit  person  for  a  lasting  rule  in  the  Colony.  While  he  was 
in  the  bloom  of  his  reputation,  universally  venerated  and 
obeyed,  young  Vane  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  came  over,  the  one 
in  1635,  and  the  other  the  following  year.  The  father  of 
Vane  was  secretary  of  state  in  England ;  and  all  the  colony 
were  delighted  to  have  the  son  and  heir  of  so  noble  a  person- 
age come  among  them.     His  deportment  was  grave ;  he  was 
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a  professor  of  religion  in  its  strictest  form  ;  and  these  things 
with  his  youth,  caused  a  party  to  be  immediately  i'ormed  in 
his  favor.  He  was  elevated  to  the  highest  office,  even  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  Respecting  his  abilities,  what  sliall  we 
say  /  Hume  pronounces  liim  a  fool  of  an  author :  writing 
nothing  but  mystics  ;  and  Sir  John  Mackintosh  equals  him  to 
Lord  Bacon.  But  let  him  stand  where  he  may  (and 
doubtless  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  extremes) 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  Winthrop  could  be  very  well  pleas- 
ed to  see  himself  superseded  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  by 
a  boy, — who,  whatever  were  his  abilities,  could  neither  have  the 
judgment  nor  experience  of  his  accomplished  competitor. 
This  we  tliink  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Winthrop,  though  he 
is  very  cool  and  cautious,  and  on  the  whole  an  upright  man. 
Parties  were  formed  ;  and  Winthrop,  among  all  the  tiiinkers, 
was  sure  to  regain  his  influence  and  perhaps  resume  the  chair 
of  state.  This  Vane  proba1)]y  anticipated  ;  and  his  resource 
was  to  form  another  party,  suitable  to  his  genius,  on  more  re- 
fined principles  of  religion.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  his  instru- 
ment ;  and  she  derived  all  her  importance  from  being  the  ball 
bandid  between  these  antagonist  powers.  Mr.  Cotton  sup- 
ported her,  and  Mrs.  Cotton  was  the  friend  of  Vane. — It  was 
almost  wholly  a  political  dispute  ;  and  this  Ave  say,  Ijecause 
some  have  been  disposed  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  absurdity 
of  our  fathers  in  distracting  themselves  and  the  country  about 
spliting  hairs  and  forming  shadowy  distinctions  in  religion. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  absurdity  in  the  case  ;  but  it  is  an 
al)sardity  which  has  cleaved,  we  apprehend,  to  all  'political 
transactions,  from  the  time  when  Joab  sent  the  wise  woman 
to  David,  down  to  the  day  when  Sir  Henry  Vane  used  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  for  his  stalking  horse,  or  Mr.  Van  Buren  wrote  his 
last  incomprehensible  letter. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  how  it  was  possible  that  the 
churches  of  New  England  composed  of  the  very  bolted  wheat 
oi'the  mother  country,  and  watched  over  and  wept  for  by  such 
pastors  as  Shepard,  should  so  early  and  at  last  so  entirely  de- 
part from  the  faith  and  purity  on  which  they  were  first  set- 
tl(id.  We  apprehend  that  seeds  of  declension  were  very  early 
sown.  There  was  one  fatal  mistake  ;  very  natural  to  be  sure 
to  good  men  in  their  situation  ;  but  which  made  all  their 
strictness  and  jealousy  of  the  Church  ;— all  their  battlements,  to 
become  as  so  many  lodgements  for  any  enemy,  who  was  at 
last  to  overwhelm  them.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, which  unhappily  prevailed,  that  none  but  Church  mem- 
bers should  be  voters  or  capable  of  offices  of  trust  and  power. 
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This  immediately  filled  the  church  with  hypocrites  and  design- 
ing men ;  people,  who  would  make  any  profession  for  the  sake 
>of  gratifying  their  darling  ambition. — We  think  there  was  a 
perceptible  difference  between  the  second  generation  and  the 
first ;  and  a  still  greater  difi'erence  between  the  third  and  se- 
cond.— Religion,  instead  of  that  free  and  unconstrained  air, 
which  it  ought  to  wear,  and  which  it  always  will  wear  when 
it  is  an  unforced  emanation  of  the  heart ;  soon  put  on  all  tlie 
tight-lacing  and  artificial  folds  of  a  human  dress.  Men  were 
orthodox  because  they  must  be  so ;  they  were  moral  because 
it  was  popular ;  and  the  form  of  godhness  remained  when 
'the  power  was  lost.  The  Church  soon  become  a  soil  in  wliich 
ever}^  heresy  might  be  sown.  To  this  add  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  prosperity  and  foreign  w^ar,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  even  Puritanism  on  its  own  ground  stood  degenerate. 
The  change  was  gradual.  But  when  we  bring  the  two.  ex- 
tremities together  how  great  the  contrast !  Where  they  had 
poverty  and  virtue ;  we  have  opulence  and  crime  ;  where  they 
preached  the  Gospel,  we  have  Unitarianism  ;  where  they  saw 
the  sanctuary,  we  behold  the  theatre  and  the-  ball-room  ;  where 
they  beheld  a  church,  venerated  and  enjoying  its  rights  ;  we 
behold  the  very  furnitiu'e  of  the  communion  table  pilfered  by 
those,  v\^lio  deny  the  existence  of  churches,  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  pronounce  the  sacrament  a  sensual  indulgence  ;  where 
they  saw  the  majestic  form  of  truth  ;  we  behold  a  Gospel  \^•ith- 
out  a  cross  ;  a  Saviour  without  a  crown  ;  a  tomb  witliout  a 
resurrection ;  a  Bible  without  inspiration,  and  a  God  without 
justice.  How  is  the  gold  become  dim!  How  is  the  most 
fine  gold,  changed, !  ttie  stones  of  the  sanctuary  are  poured 
out  in  the  top  of  every  street. 

We  tender  oar  thanks  to  Mr.  Adams  for  the  service  he  has 
done  in  presenting  to  the  Churches  this  interesting  volume. 
We  earnestly  hope  the  very  judicious  remarks  he  has  append- 
ed to  it,  will  tend  to  bring  the  principles  of  its  pious  author 
into  notice ;  and  attract  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  all 
hearts,  which  beat  with  his  spirit,  to  the  spot  where -lie  once 
labored  and  prayed.  It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Editor 
of  this  volume  to  know,  that  he  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Shepard  once  })reached  and  prayed  ;  but  infinitely  greater 
must  be  the  satisfaction  of  endeavoring  to  support  the  same 
cause,  to  which  Shepard  gave  his  life  and  soul. — Thouo^h 
times  are  changed  ;  though  he  cannot  look  to  an  adjacent  sem- 
inary, one  devoted  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  for  sympathy  and 
support ;  though  the  spirit  of  Laud  without  an  honest  avowal 
of  it,  has  since  passed  into  a  lax  creed ;  and  can  use  the 
rod  of  persecution  with  the  sickening  cant  of  hberality  in  its 
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mouth  ;  yet  let  him  remember  that  there  are  still  hearts  who 
sympathize  with  him  ;  and  hands  that  are  still  lifted  up  in 
prayer,  for  his  success  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  the 
Pilgrim's  God. 


[The  character  of  the  following  Letter  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
perusal  of  it.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  it  proposes  not  to  continue  and  ad- 
vance the  controversy  between  its  author  and  his  opponent,  but  only  to  cor- 
rect misrepresentations  ;  otherwise  we  siiould  not  publish  it.  Indeed,  we  had 
intended  to  publish  nothing  more  of  this  controversy,  and  we  accordingly  so 
declared  ourselves  in  a  note  to  our  friends  and  patrons,  accompanying  our 
January  number.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  views  of  Dr.  Taylor  have  been 
thrice*  exhibited,  and  Dr.  Tyler's  but  twice  ; — as  Dr.  Tyler  complains  of  mis- 
representations which  he  wishes  to  correct ;  and  as  Dr.  Taylor  has  occu- 
pied more  than  twice  the  number  of  pages  occupied  by  Dr.  Tyler  ;  we  have 
concluded,  on  the  whole,  to  insert  his  Letter  following  in  the  miscellaneous 
department  of  the  present  number  :  and  with  this  wc  have  done  with  the  con- 
troversy. If  our  brethren  wish  to  carry  it  on,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
it,  but  they  nmst  seek  some  other  vehicle  of  communication  with  the  public, 
besides  our  pages.]  ' 

DR.    TYLEPv's   LETTER  TO  THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SPIRIT    OF 
THE    PILGRIMS. 

Mr  Editor  : 

In  the  prospectus  accompanying  the  first  number  of  the 
present  volume  of  your  work,  I  noticed  the  following  statement. 
"  Several  months  ago,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  number  of 
its  contributors  and  patrons,  its  pages  were  opened  to  a  discus- 
sion between  dilferent  classes  of  persons  professing  the  orthodox 
faith,  but  difleving  in  some  respects  ;  and  something  of  this  de- 
scription has  been  inserted  in  most  of  its  numbers  since  ;  but 
the  discussions  have  not  been  acceptable  to  many  readers,  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  next  number  of  what  is  now  in 
progress,  this  species  of  matter,  so  far  as  strictly  controversial, 
will  be  excluded." 

If  any  thing  wbich  has  proceeded  from  my  pen,  has  given 
just  occasion  for  dissatisfaction  to  any  portion  of  the  Christian 

*  It  ought  to  be  said  that  Dr.  Tay'or's  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes  in  our  number  for  March, 
1832,  was  inserted  not  at  his  request  or  that  of  any  of  his  friends,  but  as  an  article  in 
whicli  it  was  supposed  our  readers  generally,  wliether  ihey  approved  or  not,  would 
feel  some  interest,  and  which  they  would  wish  to  preserve. 
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community,  I  most  sincerely  regret  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do 
any  thing  in  my  power  to  make  reparation.  What  I  have 
written,  1  wrote  from  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  and  I  have 
had  the  happiness  to  know,  that  it  has  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  many  of  your  readers ;  and  very  strong  desires  have 
been  expressed  to  me  by  some  of  the  most  influential  friends 
and  supporters  of  your  work,  that  I  would  prolong  the  discus- 
sion. But  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  with  extreme  re- 
luctance that  I  ask  the  favor  of  occupying  another  page. 
There  are  two  or  three  considerations,  however,  which,  I  am 
persuade;^,  cannot  fail  to  convince  both  you  and  your  readers, 
that  I  am  entitled  to  some  further  indulgence. 

In  the  first  place — Dr.  Taylor  has  occupied  nearly  twice 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  that  1  have 
done.  On  what  principle  is  he  entitled  to  this  double  privi- 
lege ? 

Secondly — -Since  the  publication  of  my  last  communication, 
a  Review  of  \uy  Remarks,  of  forty  pages,  has  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Spactator,  in  which  I  am  charged  with  having  ad- 
vanced opinions,  which  not  only  lead  to  the  worst  of  heresies, 
but  whicli  involve  the  most  horrid  blaspkemy.  Immediately^ 
after  tiiis  Review  appeared,  I  inquired  of  the  Editor,  if  I  might 
reply  to  it  in  the  Spectator,  and  was  given  to  understand  that 
no  reply  would  be  admitted,  unless  it  was  "  a  short  letter  of  a 
page  or  two."  to  be  accompanied  by  as  many  notes  and  com- 
ment? as  he  might  see  fit  to  append  to  it. 

T/tirdly^Both.  iil  the  Review  just  mentioned,  and  in  Dr. 
Taylor's  last  reply  to  me,  my  views  on  several  points,  are  en- 
tirely misrepresented,  and  I  stand  charged  before  the  pubhc 
with  maintaining  opinions  which  I  not  only  disbelieve,  but  re- 
ject with  abhorrence. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  submit  the  question  to  you,  whether 
I  am  not  entitled  to  a  further  hearing. 

But  as  some  of  your  readers  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
controversy  might  not  be  prolonged,  I  will  waive,  for  the  pres- 
ent, any  furtlrer  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue  between  Dr. 
Taylor  and  myself,  and  only  ask  the  privilege  of  correcting 
some  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

I.  My  views  of  the  divine  permission  of  sin,  are  entirely 
misrepresented.  lam  represented  as  maintaining  that  "  sin  is  a 
good  thing" — "  good  in  itself" — "  the  only  real  good  to  man" — 
that  "  to  sin  is  the  very  end  of  man's  creation,  the  highest  end 
of  his  being,  the  chief  end  of  man" — and  that  when  men  sin 
"  they  do  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do." 

That  this  is  a  fair  representation  of  my  views,  cannot  surely 
*24 
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be  believed  by  any  one  who  has  read  what  I  have  published 
with  attention  and  candor.  So  far  from  having  maintained 
what  is  here  imputed  to  me,  I  have  maintained  directly  the 
contrary — that  sin  is  an  evil,  infinitely  hateful — that  it  tends  to 
evil,  and  evil  only ;  and  if  I  have  maintained  that  it  is  the 
means  or  occasion  of  good,  I  have  maintained  that  it  is  so,  only 
by  being  overruled  and  counteracted  in  its  tendencies.  In  this 
sense  only  have  I  maintained  that  it  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good, — a  position  on  which  so  many  changes 
have  been  rung  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Christian  Spectator.  I 
explained  in  my  first  communication,  the  sense  in  which  I 
adopted  this  position.  I  said,  "  If  the  existence  of  sin  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  best,  and  in  this  sense,  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good,  God  Avould  not  iiave  foreordained  its  ex- 
istence." And  does  the  position  that  sin  is,  on  the  whole,  for 
the  best,  imply  that  sin  is  good  in  itself?  Does  it  imply  any 
more  than  that  God  will  so  overrule  the  sin  which  exists,  and 
counteract  its  tendencies,  as  to  bring  to  pass  a  greater  amount 
of  good,  than  would  be  realized  if  sin  had  not  existed  ? 
That  this  is  all  which  I  intended  to  express  by  the  position.  Dr. 
Taylor  has  been  fully  api)rized  ;  for  1  stated  explicitly  in  my 
last  communication,  that  in  the  sense  which  he  attached  to  the 
position,  I  did  not  adopt  it,  nor  was  it  maintained  by  any  of  the 
orthodox  ;  for  he  miglit  be  challenged  lo  shoAV  that  any  ortho- 
dox writer  has  maintained  that  sin  is  the  means  of  good  in  any 
other  sense,  than  as  it  is  overruled  and  counteracted  in  its  ten- 
dencies. Still,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Dr.  Taylor  persists  in 
representing  me  as  maintaining  that  "sin  is  not  an  evil" — and 
that  when  men  sin,  "  they  do  the  very  best  thing  they  can 
do ;"  and  says  he  is  "  not  to  be  stultified  into  the  admission"  that 
this  is  a  misrepresentation. 

The  Reviewer  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  I  have  "  asserted  that  sin  is  a  good  thing."  When  and 
where  have  I  asserted  this  ?  Will  the  Reviewer  be  so  good  as 
to  quote  this  assertion  with  reference  to  book  and  page.  That 
I  have  asserted  this  in  express  terms  will  not  be  pretended. 
The  most  that  will  be  said  in  vindication  of  this  charge,  is,  that 
I  have  asserted  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good,  and  tliat  this  implies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reviewer, 
that  sin  is  a  good  thing.  On  the  same  ground  he  might  charge 
me  with  having  asserted  that  "  God  is  the  responsible  author  of 
sin" — that  "  man  is  doomed  to  sin  by  a  natural  and  fatal  ne- 
cessity"— that  he  is  "  naturally  unable  to  avoid  sin  and  become 
holy,  and  therefore  is  not  a  moral  agent" — that  "  the  terms  of 
salvation,  and  the  exhibition  of  motives  to  comply  with  them, 
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are  a  delusive  mockery" — that  "  the  true  and  only  reason  why 
sinners  are  lost,  is  not  that  they  do  not  act,  but  that  God  does 
not" — that  "  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  unnecessary" — 
that  "  in  respect  to  any  capacity  for  happiness  from  the  objects 
of  right  atlection,  man,  as  he  is  constituted  by  his  Maker,  is 
like  a  stone  or  a  corpse" — that  "  the  divine  lawgiver  is  a  de- 
ceiver"— that  God  "  is  a  criminal  tempter" — that  in  no  respect 
is  "  Satan  more  truly  criminal  as  a  tempter  than,  God  is" — that 
"  if  he  [Satan,]  does  it  [tempts]  to  secure  the  final  and  endless 
ruin  of  others,  so  does  God" — that  we  ought  "  to  praise  God  for 
all  the  sin  which  we  and  others  have  ever  committed" — that. we 
ouglit  "  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins,  and  do  what  we  can 
to  forward  the  commission  of  them" — that "  to  sin  and  be  damn- 
ed to  all  eternity  is  the  result  and  the  sole  result  in  respect  to  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  designed,  preferred  and  purposed  by 
their  Maker" — that  "those  who  are  finally  lost,  are  doomed  ex- 
clusively to  sin  and  everlasting  burnings,  tliat  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  may  endear  heaven  to  the  saved" — that  "  celestial 
spirits,  if  they  utter  truth  in  their  songs,  praise  God  not  that 
he  vindicates  his  law  and  sustains  his  throne  by  the  punishment 
of  beings  wlio  have  violated  every  will  of  his ;  but  for  exact- 
ly fulfilling  the  sole  purpose  of  their  creation :  they  praise  God 
for  that  peculiar  delight,  those  higher  and  exquisite  raptures, 
which  they  could  enjoy  only  by  means  of  the  agonies  of  others 
in  everlasting  fire" — that  "  the  worst  kind  of  moral  action  is 
the  best" — and  that  "  mankind  are  bound  to  believe  that  tliey 
shall  please  and  glorify  God  more  by  sin,  than  by  obedience, 
and  therefore  to  act  accordingly  ;" — for  he  insists  that  all  these 
things  are  involved  in  the  positions  which  I  have  maintained. 
But  is  it  lawful  to  charge  a  writer  with  haviiig  asserted  things 
which  he  has  not  asserted,  merely  because  in  our  opinion  they 
necessarily  follow  from  other  things  which  he  has  asserted  1 
Has  not  Dr.  Taylor  said,  "  It  is  confessedly  unauthorized  to 
charge  opinions  upon  any  man  on  the  ground  of  mere  infer- 
ence"? How  much  more  unauthorized  must  it  be,  to  charge  a 
man  with  having  asserted  what  he  not  only  has  not  afiirmed, 
but  has  repeatedly  and  explicitly  denied. 

That  I  have  denied  that  sin  is  a  good  thing,  the  Reviewer 
admits.  He  says,  "  If  Dr.  Tyler  should  say,  that  he  utterly 
denies  that  sin  is  a  good  thing,  we  answer,  that  we  are  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  regard  it  as  a  peculiarly  grateful  fact.  But 
then  Dr.  Tyler  also  asserts  that  sin  is  a  good  thing 
— and  is  a  man  to  be  allowed  without  correction,  to  say  that 
which  is  not  true  half  of  the  time,  because  he  says  that  which 
is  true  the  other  half?"  pp.  485,  486.     I  shall  not  allow  my- 
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self  to  comment  on  passages  like  this.     The  candid  reader  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  them. 

In  regard  to  the  position  that  sin  is  the  necessary  Tneans  of 
the  greatest  good,  I  wish  here  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  position  of 
my  coining,  nor  one  which  I  ever  should  have  coined.  It  was, 
I  helieve,  first  brought  into  use  by  Dr.  Taylor  himself*  He 
said  in  the  note  to  his  Concio  ad  Cleram,  that  it  is  'a  common 
assumption,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good?  Supposing  that  he  meant  to  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  "  common"  notions  which  prevail  in  relation  to  the  di- 
vine permission  of  sin,  I  understood  him  to  use  this  language  to 
denote  the  same  as  the  following  position  :  that  God  will  over- 
rule all  the  sin  which  exists,  and  so  counteract  its  tendencies, 
as  to  bring  to  pass  a  greater  amount  of  good,  than  would  have 
been  reahzed,  if  sin  liad  never  existed. t  In  this  sense  I  adopt- 
ed the  position,  and  in  no  other ;  and  in  no  other  sense  have  I 
ever  vindicated  it.  In  any  other  sense,  I  have  utterly  disclaim- 
ed it.  If  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  nreant  to 
be  understood; — if  he  meant  by  the  position  that  "sin  is  a 
good  thing" — "good  in  itself" — and  that  when  men  sin,  "  they 
do  the  best  thing  they  can  do  ;" — then  he  has  entirely  misrep- 
resented the  views  of  his  brethren,  by  saying  that  this  is  a 
"common  assumption  ;"  for  no  orthodox  divine  has  ever  main- 
tained such  a  position. 

In  reply  to  my  remark,  that  none  of  the  orthodox  maintain 
the  theory  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good,  if  that  theory  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  given  to 
it  by  Dr.  Taylor,  he  says,  "  That  is,  if  Dr.  Tyler  and  olhers 
have  contradicted  themselves,  they  have  not  maintained   that 

*  I  will  not  say  that  this  form  of  expression  w;is  never  used  by  any  writer,  before  it 
was  broLiglit  forward  by  Dr.  Taylor  ;  but  1  do  not  recollect  ever  lo  have  seen  it. 

t  That  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  originally 
used  this  langua^ej  will  appear  by  the  following'  extract  from  the  Christian  Spectator 
for  Sept.  1830.  In  the  Review  of  Bellamy  on  the  permission  of  sin,  it  is  said,  "  In  as- 
cribing lo  Dr.  Bellamy,  the  theory,  that  sinis  the  7tecessarij  means  of  tlie greatest  good, 
it  is  but  just  lo  remark,  lliat  he  propose  sit  often  in  the  form  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  or  as 
what  maj^  be  true.  Thus  he  says,  'it  is  easy  to  see  how  there  ?;(«;/  Oe  more  lioliness 
and  hapjjiness  in  the  angelic  world,  than  if  sm  and  niistiy  had  been  forever  unknown.' 
In  other  instances,  however,  he  adopts  the  form  of  positive  assertion.  He  states  too, 
thal'if  God  had  pleased,  he  could  have  hindered  the  existence  of  sin.'  And  this,  he 
supposes,  mii^ht  haveheen  done  in  perfect  consistency  with  tree-agency.  It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  part  of  his  reasoning,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that 
sinis  the  necessary  means  of  the  greaiess  good."  p.  531.  That  Dr.  Bellamy  has  af- 
firmed, in  so  many  words,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  will 
not  be  pretended.  Yet  the  Reviewer  ascribes  to  him  this  theory.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  maintains,  that"  if  God  had  pleased,  he  could  have  hindered  the  existence  of 
sin  ;"  and  that  there  may  be  eternally  more  holiness  and  happiness  in  the  angelic 
■world,  than  if  sin  and  misery  had  been  forever  unknown."  Now  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  the  views  of  Bellamy  on  this  subject,  have  been  adopted  by  the  orthodox  of  New 
England  g,enerally. 
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sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  the  matter 
of  fact  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  Now  I  appeal  to 
Dr.  Taylor^  whether  tliis  is  a  fair  and  candid  statement.  How 
have  I  contradicted  myself.^  I  explained  the  sense  in  which  I 
adopted  the  position,  and  is  it  contradicting  myself  to  say,  that 
I  do  not  adopt  it  in  a  different  sense  ?  I  have  no  wish  to 
vindicate  this  particular  phraseology.  I  never  considered  it 
a  happy  form  of  expression.  It  is  the  language  in  which  Dr. 
Taylor  has  chosen  to  exhibit  the  views  of  his  brethren. 
What  I  maintain,  is,  that  if  it  means,  what  he  now  says  it 
means,  it  entirely  misrepresents  them,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is  in 
duty  bound  to  correct  the  misrepresentation. 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  If  Dr.  Tyler  will  explicitly  declare,  that 
all  he  means  when  he  asserts  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  is,  not  that  it  is  the  means  of 
as  great  good  as  lioliness  would  be  in  its  stead,  but  simply 
that  God  counteracts  its  evil  tendencies  to  such  an  extent,  and 
causes  so  much  good  to  follow  it,  that  in  this  way  he  glorifies 
himself,  though  not  more  than  he  w6uld  be  glorified,  by  the 
universal  obedience  of  liis  subjects,  his  statement  will  have  my 
hearty  concurrence.  Whatever  objections  I  might  have  to  the 
language  of  his  theory,"  &,c.  And  who,  let  me  ask,  is  the 
author  of  this  language  ?  Does  it  become  Dr.  Taylor  to  find 
fault  with  the  language  of  this  theory,  when  that  language  is 
his  own  ?  Dr.  Taylor  constantly  assumes  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  '-'common"  language  of  those  whose  views  he  is  opposing; 
whereas,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  never  employed  by  any  of 
the  orthodox  to  express  their  views,  till  it  was  first  introduced 
by  Dr.  Taylor.  It  certainly  was  not  in  "  common"  use.  The 
state  of  the  case  is  this.  Dr.  Taylor  has  given  a  representa- 
tion of  the  views  of  his  brethren  in  his  own  language.  Some 
of  them  have  adopted  this  language  in  a  certain  sense.  In 
commenting  on  their  views,  he  gives  to  the  language  a  differ- 
ent sense,  and  insists  that  it  must  be  understood  in  this  sense, 
and  in  no  other  ;  and  charges  upon  them  the  opinions  which 
the  language  thus  interpreted,  conveys.  They  say  to  him 
we  reject  this  meaning.  We  never  adopted  the  language  in 
this  sense ;  and  if  it  must  be  thus  interpreted,  we  disclaim  it 
altogether.  He  then  charges  them  with  contradicting  them- 
selves,-and  using  language  very  improperly  ! 

The  course  which  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Christian  Spectator 
have  taken  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  truly  astonishing. 
They  seem  determined  to  fasten  upon  their  brethren  the  stigma 
of  maintaining,  that  "  sin  is  a  good  thing" — that  "  in  every 
act  of  sin,  we  have  done  the  very  best  thing  we  could   do" — 
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and  consequently,  that  we  ought  "  to  praise  God  for  all  the 
sins  which  we  and  others  have  ever  committed" — and  "  to 
take  pleasure  in  other  men's,  and  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
forward  the  commission  of  them."  And  why  is  this,  when 
they  must  be  conscious,  that  these  views  are  rejected  by  their 
brethren  with  abhorrence  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  the  statement  with  which  Dr.  Taylor 
says  he  should  be  satisfied.  And  here  permit  me  to  ask,  why 
is  he  so  anxious  to  limit  the  good  which  God  can  effect  by 
overruHng  sin  and  counteracting  its  evil  tendencies  ?  That 
God  can  "  bring  good  out  of  evil"  to  some  extent,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor admits.  And  why  not  admit  that  he  can  do  this  to  any 
extent  he  pleases  ?  Is  any  tiling  too  hard  for  the  Lord  '!■ 
Is  there  any  thing  revolting  in  the  thouglit,  that  God  should 
entirely  defeat  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  make  their 
wrath  to  praise  him,  and  so  overrule  all  their  wickedness  as  to 
nfiake  it  subserve  his  benevolent  designs  ?  This  is  the  posi- 
tion whicli  I  maintain.  I  believe  that  the  xrrath  of  'man 
shalt  'praise  God,  and  that  tlie  remainder  of  lorath  he  ivill 
restrain  ;  that  is,  that  God  will  overrule  all  the  sin  that  ever 
has  existed,  or  that  ever  will  exist,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get 
glory  to  himself; — and  that  all  the  sin  which  he  sees  could 
not  be  thus  overruled,  he  will  restrain,  or  prevent.  I  believe, 
that  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Ijrethren,  when  they  meant  evil, 
God  'meant  it  unto  good  ;  so  in  every  other  case,  when  sin- 
ners mean  evil,  God  means  it  unto  good  ;  and  that  he  will  so 
overrule  all  sin,  and  "  bring  good  out  of  the  evil,  by  coun- 
teracting its  evil  tendencies  and  other  interpositions,"  as  event- 
ually to  bring  to  pass  a  greater  amount  of  good,  than  would 
have  been  realized  if  all  had  remained  holy.  Is  this  "  a  re- 
volting dogma  ?"  Is  it  a  doctrine  involving  such  blasphemy, 
and  leading  to  such  disastrous  consequences,  as  is  represented 
by   Dr.  Taylor  and   the    Reviewer  ? 

Since  sin  does  exist,  and  does  tend  to  infinite  evil ;  must 
it  not  be  the  desire  of  every  jjcnevolent  being,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, it  may  be  so  overruled  and  counteracted,  as  not  to  be,  on 
the  who'e,  a  detriment  to  the  universe?  And  is  there  any 
thing  dishonorable  to  God  in  the  supposition  that  he  can,  and 
that  he  Avill  thus  overrule  it  ? 

The  Reviewer  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  says,  "  This  is 
the  pe(^uliarity  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system — He  suggests  as  the 
possiMe  alternative  presented  to  the  divine  mind,  the  existence 
of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  non-existence  of 
the  best  system."  p.  467.  This,  however,  so  far  from  being  the 
peculiarity  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system,  is  the  very  system  which  he 
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opposes — the  system  of  those  whom  he  represents  as  holding 
that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  They 
maintain  that  God  chose  the  present  system,  because  notwith- 
standing the  evil  which  it  contains,  it  is  the  best  system — en- 
tirely^ ahsolutcly  tlie  best — the  best  practicable,  and  the  best 
conceit  able.  Consequently,  according  to  them,  the  actual  al- 
ternative presented  to  the  divine  mind,  was  the  existence  of 
sin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  non-existence  of  the  best  sys- 
tem on  the  other.  But  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  the 
present  is  not  the  best  system  ;  for  it  supposes  that  the  system 
would  be  better  if  sin  and  misery  did  not  exist.  According  to 
him,  the  present  system  is  very  imperfect,  and  very  diflerent 
from  what  God,  all  things  considered,  prefers  it  should  be. 
He  would  much  prefer  a  different  system  if  he  could  bring  it 
to  pass ;  but  as  that  is  impossible,  he  has  adopted  the  present 
system. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  "  God,  according  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, adopted  the  best  moral  system,  preferring  that  every  sub- 
ject should  obey  rather  than  disobey  his  law,  and  yet 
knowing  that  sin  would  exist  under  this  system,  he  preferred 
its  existence,  rather  than  not  adopt  the  system."  But  how 
can  Dr.  Taylor  or  the  Reviewer  say,  that  God  adopted  the 
best  moral  system,  wlien  they  strenuously  maintain  that  a  dif- 
ferent moral  system,  (viz.  one  of  perfect  holiness,)  would  be 
infinitely  better  than  the  one  which  he  has  adopted  ! 

But  the  Reviewer  doubtless  means  that  God  has  adopted 
the  best  practicable  system — a  system  which  will  result  in  as 
much  good  as  he  is  able  to  bring  to  pass ;  but  infinitely  less 
than  he  would  be  glad  to  bring  to  pass,  if  he  could.  The 
real  point  of  difference,  therefore,  between  Dr.  Taylor  and  his 
opponents,  is,  whether  the  Abnighty  is  able  to  do  what  he 
would  be  glad  to  do — which  seems  to  me  very  much  like  the 
question,  whether  he  is  indeed  the  Almightly,  and  whether  his 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure — a 
point  which  seems  to  be  settled,  if  his  own  w^ord  may  be  taken 
in  evidence. 

The  Reviewer  says,  "  The  doctrine  that  sin  is  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good,  is  maintained  l)y  all  Supra- 
lapsarian  Calvinists  and  especially  by  those  who  in  this  country 
are  called  Hopkinsians — when,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  the- 
ory of  Dr.  Tyler,  we  intend  the  theory  or  scheme  which  in- 
volves the  theory  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,  of  Vvhich  Dr.  Tyler  is  the  advocate."  p.  465. 
The  design  of  this  statement  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Dr. 
Taylor  also  says,  "  I  have  denied  or  questioned  some  of  the 
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theories  of  Dr.  Tyler  and  a  few  other  men,  while  in  these 
very  matters  I  accord  more  fully  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  orthodox  clergy,  tlian  does  Dr.  Tyler  himself."     p.  83. 

In  what  sense  1  am  the  advocate  of  the  "theory,  that  sin  is 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  has  been  already 
explained.  I  maintain  that  God  will  overrule  the  existence  of 
sin  for  good,  and  thus  bring  to  pass  a  greater  amount  of  good 
than  if  sin  had  not  existed.  But  this  sentiment  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  high  Hopkinsians,  or  Supralapsarian  Calvinists  ;  but 
has  been  maintained  by  all  who  believe  that  God  could  have 
prevented  the  existence  of  sin  in  a  moral  universe.  It  is  in- 
deed impossible  to  admit  one  of  these  sentiments  and  reject  the 
other,  without  impeaching  the  benevolence  of  God.  If  God 
could  have  prevented  all  sin  in  the  moral  universe,  and  if  he 
saw  that  a  universe  of  perfect  holiness  would  be,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  one  comprising  sin  and  its  miseries ;  why  did  he 
not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  ?  I  ask  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  "  must  not  infinite  benevolence  accomplish  all  the 
good  it  can  ?"  Since,  then,  sin  does  exist,  if  we  admit  that 
God  could  have  prevented  it  and  secured  universal  holi- 
ness, we  must  conclude  that  he  permitted  it  because  he  saw 
that  it  was  best,  on  the  whole,  that  it  should  exist ;  in  other 
words,  because  he  saw  that  he  could  overrule  it  for  good. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  Cahdnistic  divine,  either  Supralapsarian, 
or  Sublapsarian,  has  ever  maintained  the  theory  that  God 
could  not  have  prevented  the  existence  of  sin  in  a  moral  uni 
verse  ;  or  who  has  undertaken  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
sin  on  this  supposition  ?  That  this  is  the  theory  adopted  by 
those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  foreordination,  is  well  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  controversies  on  this  subject. 
Hut  I  ask  what  writer,  claiming  to  be  a  Calvinist,  (excepting 
Dr.  Ta3dor  and  his  associates)  has  ever  taken  tliis  ground  ? 

As  I  am  represented  as  dillering  on  this  point  Irom  "  the 
great  majority  of  the  orthodox  clergy  ;"  I  l)eg  leave  to  introduce 
in  this  place,  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  theological  writ- 
ers of  New  England. 

President  Edwards — "  Objectors  may  say,  God  cannot  always  prevent 
men's  sins,  unless  he  act  contrary  to  tlie  free  nature  of  the  subject,  or  with- 
out'destroying  men's  liberty.  But  will  they  deny  that  an  omnipotent  and 
infinitely  wise  God  could  possibly  invent  and  set  before  men  such  strong 
motives  to  obedience,  and  have  kept  them  before  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
should  have  influenced  all  mankind  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the 
elect  angels  have  done,  without  destroying  their  liberty  ?" 

Decrees  and  Election,  Sec.  19. 

"  Sin  may  be  an  evil  thmg,  and  yet  that  there  should  be  such  a  disposal 
and  permission  that  it  should  come  to  pass  may  be  a  good  thing." 

Treatise  on  the  Will.  p.  339. 
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"  God  does  not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  evil ;  though 
it  be  his  pleasure  so  to  order  things,  that  He  permitting,  sin  will  come  to 
pass;  for  the  sake   of  the  great  good  that  by  his  disposal,  shall  be 

THE    CONSEQUENCE."      Id.      p.    343. 

Dr.  Bellamy.  "  We  agree,  that  if  God  had  pleased,  he  could  have  hin-, 
dered  the  existence  of  sin,  and  caused  misery  to  be  forever  unknown  in  his 
dominions,  with  as  much  ease  as  to  have  sutiered  things  to  take  their  pres- 
ent course.  '     Works.     Vol.  11.  p.  12G. 

"For  the  doctrine  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,  supposes 
sin  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  natural  tendencies, to  be  infinitely  evil,  infinitely  con- 
trary to  the  honor  of  God,  and  good  of  the  system.  For  herein  consists  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  affair,  not  in  bringing  good  out  of  good,  but  in  bringing 
infinite  good  out  of  infinite  evil,  and  never  suffering  one  sin  to  happen  in 
all  his  dominions,  but  which,  notwithstanding  its  infinitely  evil  nature  and 
tendency,  infinite  wisdom  can  and  will  overrule  to  greater  good  on  the 
whole."     Id.  p.  145. 

"  Now  since  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  sin  and  misery  do  take  place  in  the  sys- 
tem; methinks  that  every  one  who  is  a  friend  to  God  and  to  the  system, 
should  rejoice  with  all  his  heart  to  hear,  that  ilie  seed  of  the  woman  will 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  bring  glory  to  God,  and  good  to  the  system,  out  of 
all  the  evil,  that  ever  has  taken  place,  or  ever  will  ;  (and  the  more  good  the 
better;)  and  so  completely  disappoint  the  devil."     Id.  p.  171. 

Dr.  Hopkins — "Moral  evil  is,  in  itself  considered,  in  its  own  nature  and 
tendency,  most  odious,  hurtful  and  undesirable;  but  in  the  hands  of  Om- 
nipotence, infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  most 
perfect  plan  and  system,  and  so  disposed,  and  counteracted  in  its  nature  and 
tendency,  as  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  it,  in  order  to  render  it  most  complete 
and  desirable."     System.  Vol.  I.  p.  114. 

Dr.  Dwight — "  That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  cannot 
be  maintained.  He  has  prevented  it  in  the  .ingcls  who  kept  their  first  estate. 
He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ;  who  in  his  human  nature  knew  no 
sin.  He  has  promised  that  he  will  prevent  it,  and  he  will  therefore  certain- 
ly prevent  it  in  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  ]jerfcct  in  the  heavens.  Should 
it  be  said,  that  these  things  by  their  own  voluntary  agency,  and  without 
any  interference,  or  influence  on  the  part  of  God,  continue  in  a  state  of  holi- 
ness ;  I  answer  ;  this  supposition  affects  not  the  point  at  all ;  for  God  plainly 
could  have  created  every  moral  agent  with  exactly  the  same  attributes,  and 
placed  them  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  with  those  several  virtuous 
beings  who  persist  in  holiness.  Whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  means,  by 
which  they  are  preserved  from  sin,  those  very  means  he  certainly  could 
have  used,  to  preserve  in  the  same  effectual  manner  all  others  " 

System  of  Theol.  Vol.  I.  pp.  244,  245. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  is  both  able  and  disposed  to  plan  a 
perfect  system  of  good.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  certainly  has 
planned  such  a  system.  Whatever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure  upon  the 
whole,  accords  not  with  this  system ;  this  being  the  thing,  which  is  agreea- 
able  to  his  pleasure  ;  but  must  be  defective  or  superfluous  ;  out  of  place,  or 
out  of  time;  aside  from,  or  contrary  to,  the  perfection  of  the  system.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  be  not,  upon  the  whole,  accor- 
dant with  the  pleasure  of  God,  he  was  not  only  unassured  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end,  which  he  proposed  in  creating  and  governing  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  he  entered  upon  this  great  work  without  knowing  that  it  would 
be  accomplished;  and  was  originally  certain  that  the  perfect  good,  which 
he  proposed,  would  never  exist."     Id.  p.  239. 

Dr.  Strong. — "  Human  incapacity  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  good  out 
much  evil — much  sin — and  much  misery,  is  no  argument  that  an  infinite 
God  cannot  do  it.  Benevolence  and  Misery,  p.  15. 

"  We  ought  to  have  such  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  V.  25 
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when  he  tells  us  some  cveatures  shall  be  always  miserable  under  punisJi- 
ment,  as  to  believe,  that  the  eternal  harppiness  of  every  creature  and  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  whole,  are  incompatible  ;  and  cannot  come  together 
into  that  plan  or  scheme  of  existence  and  government,  which  are  the  best 
possible.     Id.  120. 

Dr.  Beecher. — "  God  loves  holiness,  and  abhors  sin,  and  was  able  to  pre- 
vent its  existence.  He  could  have  forborne  to  create  whom  he  foresaw  would 
rebel,  or  he  was  able  to  keep  them  from  falling.  But  he  did  not  do  it.  Ab- 
horring evil  with  all  his  heart,  and  able  to  keep  it  out  of  his  dominions,  he 
permitted  it  to  enter." 

Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Oboohiah.     p.  5. 

Dr.  Fayson. — "  Why  God  should  permit  angels  or  men  to  fall,  we  cannot 
tell.  That  he  did  permit  them  to  fall  is  certain;  because  had  he  thought 
proper,  he  could  do7ibtless  have 2>rcvented  their  apostacij.''     Sermons,  p.  43. 

Christian  Spectator. — "  Now,  it  is  possible,  that  many  things,  which  in 
themselves  are  right,  would  not  be  for  the  best,  on  the  whole  ;  and  on  t!:e 
other  hand,  that  many  things  are,  on  the  whole,  for  the  best,  which  in  them- 
selves are  wrong.  I  say  this  is  possible  ; — nay,  it  is  certain.  The  wars  and 
bloodshed,  the  despotism  and  bondage,  the  subtilty  and  dishonesty,  the  folly 
and  sin  which  overspread  the  earth,  though  in  themselves  wrong,  are  on  the 
whole  for  the  best."     Vol.  I.  p.  447.* 

Y/ill  Dr.  Taylor,  or  the  Reviewer,  affirm,  that  all  these 
writers  whom  I  have  quoted,  and  all  who  adopt  their  views 
are  Supralapsarian  Calviiiists,  or  high  Hopkinsians  ?  Or 
will  Dr.  Taylor  take  it  noon  him  to  assert,  that  their  views  are 
adopted  only  by  myself  "  and  a  few  othep.  men,"  while 
they  are  rejected  by  "  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox 
clergy  ?" 

Again — I  am  represented  as  maintaining  that  God  is  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils,  and  that 
he  is  not  perfectly  happy.  These  positions  I  attempted  to 
show,  are  involved  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor.  This  he  does 
not  deny  ;  but  he  insists  that  they  are  ccjually  involved  in  the 
theory  Avhich  I  mainfair..  lie  says  "Dr.  Tyler  himself  re- 
duces the  great  God  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two 
evils."  He  asks  also,  '-Will  Dr.  Tyler  deny,  that  sin  is  truly 
contrary  to  the  divine  \-j\\\ — that  God  is  exceedingly  displeased 
with  it  ?  Let  Dr.  Tyler  then  show  how  God  can  be  exceed- 
ingly displeased  with  it,  and  yet  be  perfectly  happy."  I  re- 
ply, that  although  God  views  sin  as  an  evil  in  itself,  and  is 
exceedingly  displeased  with  it,  yet  in  view  of  the  good  which 
he  can  bring  to  pass  by  overi-uling  it,  and  counteracting  its 
evil  tendencies,  it  is  his  pleasure  that  it  should  exist.  And  if 
the  system  is  on  the  whole  the  best  system  ;  if  it  will  result 
in  a  greater  amount  of  good  than  any  other  system  of  which 
the  divine  mind  could  conceive  ;  then  God  must  contemplate 
it  with  perfect  and  infinite  satisfaction  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  consult  the  wliolearticle  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken,  ihat  he  may  see  the  ditTerence  between  the  views  inculcated  by  the  Christian 
■^nectator  in  1819,  and  those  inculcated  in  the  same  work  in  1832i 
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conceive  that  he  could  be  more  happy  than  he  now  is.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  he  was  not  reduced  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  choosing  between  two  evils  ;  for  the  system  which  he  has 
chosen,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  (to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr. 
Dwight)  "  a  perfect  S3^stem  of  good."  But  according  to  the 
•theory  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  present  system  is  very  imperfect — a 
system  which  will  issue  in  infmitely  less  good  than  a  sy^teni 
of  perfect  holiness.  It  is  a  system  of  course,  on  which  God 
must  look  with  everlasting  regret.  If  all  his  creatures  would 
obey  his  la\y,  he  would  be  more  happy  than  he  now  is  :  and 
consequently  he  is  not  now  perfectly  happy.  This  Dr.  Tay- 
lor admits.  He  says,  "  It  is  admitted  that  what  men  have 
done  to  impair  the  blessedness  of  God  by  sin,  has  not  failed  of 
its  results  in  the  actual  diminution  of  his  blessedness,  com- 
pared with  what  it  had  been,  had  they  obeyed  his  perfect 
law."     p.  693. 

Again,  I  am  represented  as  having  attempted  "to  explore  tlie 
counsels  of  God,"  and  "  to  solve  the  diliiculties"  which  relate  to 
the  divine  permission  of  sin.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  Dr.  Tyler,  Dr. 
Woods  and  others,  are  the  men  who  speculate  and  theorize, 
and  profess  to  fathom  these  high  counsels  of  God."  He  also 
quotes  a  passage  from  Dr.  Dwight  as  applicable  to  me,  in 
which  he  compares  '•'  the  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
this  subject  to  those  of  an  emmet,  which  from  the  top  of  his 
mole  hill  should  undertake  to  survey  the  world  around  him, 
and  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  human  race." 

Now  is  this  a  fair  representation  ?  Have  I  said,  or  intimat- 
ed, that  there  is  no  mystery  attending  the  divine  permission 
of  sin  'I  Far  from  it.  I  have  gone  no  farther  in  accounting 
for  the  existence  of  sin,  than  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  cautions  on 
this  su])ject.  Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  think  are  so  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  me.  Dr.  Dwight,  as  we  have  seen,  maintained  as  ful- 
ly as  I  have  done,  that  God  could  have  prevented  sin,  and 
secured  universal  hohness  in  his  moral  kingdom.  He  also 
maintained  that  God  has  planned  a  perfect  system  of  good, 
and  that  the  actions  of  volimtary  beings,  will  all  be  made  to 
conspire  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan.  Consequently  he 
did  maintain,  that  God  permitted  sin,  because  he  saw  it  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  best  that  it  should  exist.  This  is  as  far  as  I 
have  gone.  What  are  the  particular  reasons  why  sin  is  per- 
mitted— in  whnt  ways  God  will  overrule  it  for  good — or  why 
he  could  not  have  secured  as  much  good  by  preventing,  as 
by  permitting  sin — I  have  not  undertaken  to  show.  The  Re- 
viewer in  the  Christian  Spectator,  does  indeed  represent  me  as 
maintaining,  that  "  those  who  are  lost,  are  doomed  exclusively 
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to  sin  and  everlasting  burnings,  that  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment jnay  endear  heaven  to  the  saved,  and  result  in  joys, 
which  otherwise  they  could  never  know  !  Celestial  sjDirits,  if 
they  utter  truth  in  their  songs,  praise  God — not  that  he  vin- 
dicates his  law  and  sustains  his  throne  by  the  punishment  of 
beings  who  have  violated  any  will  of  his — but  for  exactly  ful- 
filling the  sole  purpose  of  their  creation ;  they  praise  God  for 
that  j^sciiliar  delight — -those  higher  and  exquisite  raptures, 
which  they  could  enjoy  only  by  means  of  the  agonies  of  others 
in  everlasting  fire  ! — Dr.  Tyler  will  have  it,  that  a  benevolent 
God  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  perfect  holiness  and  perfect 
happiness  of  all  his  moral  creatures  ;  but  to  raise  to  some  high- 
er conceivable  perfection  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
saved, — they  must  owe  it  in  no  stinted  measure  to  the  eternal 
agonies  of  the  damned  !  Such  is  God — such  is  heaven,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory."     pp.  478,  479. 

This  carricature  leminded  me  of  the  "  Great  central  gal- 
lows" of  Dr.  Charming  ; — and  permit  me  to  say,  that  Avhile 
it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  for  a  similar  purpose,  it  contains 
a  no  less  palpable  and  gross  misrepresentation.  I  ask  the  Re- 
viewer, if,  when  he  penned  this  paragraph,  and  other  similar 
paragraphs  in  this  Review,  he  reahzed  what  he  was  doing  ? 
I  ask  Irim  with  what  feelings  he  can  contemplate  the  use  which 
is  made  of  these  representations,  by  the  enemies  of  evangelical 
truth  ? 

I  have  not,  as  I  said,  undertaken  to  show,  how  God  wull 
bring  good  out  of  all  the  evil  which  exists.  That  he  can  bring 
good  out  of  evil  to  some  extent.  Dr.  Taylor  admits.  That  he 
can  do  it  to  any  extent  he  pleases,  I  infer  from  the  perfections 
of  his  character,  and  from  the  declarations  of  his  word.  That 
sin  exists  is  certain.  That  God  is  a  benevolent  being,  none 
will  deny.  That  "  infinite  benevolence  must  accomplish  all 
the  good  it  can,"  is  a  position  of  Dr.  Taylor's.  That  Al- 
mighty power  can  accomplish  all  the  good  it  desires,  is  a  posi- 
tion to  my  mind,  equally  plain.  Indeed,  what  do  we  mean 
when  we  say,  God  is  Almighty,  unless  we  mean  that  he  can 
do  whatsoever  he  pleases?  If  then,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  his 
pleasure  that  all  his  creatures  should  be  holy,  he  Avould  never 
have  suffered  siu  to  come  into  being.  Thus  far,  the  subject, 
to  my  mind,  is  plain.  Farther  than  this  I  do  not  go.  I  main- 
tain with  Dr.  Dwight,  that  God  can  plan,  and  carry  into  ef- 
fect "  A  PERFECT  SYSTEM  OF  C400D  ;  and  that  "  it  can  not 
be  proved  that  the  existence  of  sin,  will  in  the  end  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  universe  ;" — and  here  I  leave  it. 

II.  My  views  on  the  subject  of  depravity,  are  entirely  mis- 
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represented.  Both  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Reviewer  represent  nie 
as  maintaining  that  depravity  is  a  physical  attribute — that 
"  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  is  depraved" — that  depravi- 
ty is  "  an  inherent  property  of  man's  very  nature,  which 
amounts  to  an  utter  disqualification — an  absolute  natural  in- 
ability for  right  moral  action"— and  tliat  man  "  is  led  to  dis- 
obey rather  than  obey  God,  by  the  same  cause,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  physical  law  of  his  being,  as  that  by  which 
the  hon  is  led  to  feed  on  flesh  and  not  on  grass." 

Now  what  have  I  said  to  justify  this  representation  1 

I  have  maintained,  it  is  true,  that  the  nature  of  man  since 
the  fall,  dif!ers  as  really  from  his  nature  before  that  event,  as 
the  nature  of  the  lion  differs  from  the  nature  of  the  ox.  But 
is  this  maintaining  that  they  ditier  in  the  same  sense?  When 
the  prophet  says.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ;  then  may  ye  also  do  good,  loho  are  ac- 
customed to  clo  evil — does  he  affirm,  that  sinners  are  unable 
to  do  good  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Ethiopian  is  unable  to 
change  his  skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  And  when  Dr. 
Taylor  said  in  his  Concio  ad  Clerum,  "  We  say  that  the  lion 
by  nature  eats  desh — the  ox  by  niiture  eals  grass — the  tree  by 
nature  bears  bad  fruit"— and  when  he  added,  "  We  mean  by 
this,  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  such,  that  uniformly,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  it  will  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  that 
which  we  assert ;  that  the  lion,  for  example,  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  he  will  eat  flesh— so  when  the  Apostb  asserts,  that 
mankind  are  by  nature  sinners,  he  must  mean,  that  such  is 
their  nature,"  &.c. — Does  the  Reviewer  suppose,  that  Dr.  Tay- 
lor meant  to  affirm  that  the  nature  of  a  moral  being,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  lion,  or  an  ox,  or  a  tree  ?  Why,  then,  is 
such  a  construction  put  upon  my  language  1 

I  have  maintained  that  mankind  possess  a  native,  heredita- 
ry propensity  to  evil ;  but  I  have  not  undertaken  to  tell  in  what 
this  propensity  consists  ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell. 
That  there  are  natural  propensities,  nobody  doubts  ;  yet  who 
can  explain  them?  Who  can  tell  what  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
man,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  that  aflection  which  all  pa- 
rents feel  for  their  children,  and  which  we  denominate  natural 
aflTection  ?  Why  is  one  man  naturally  mild,  gentle,  kind,  pa- 
tient— and  another  naturally  peevish,  fretful,  morose,  irrasci- 
ble  ?  That  such  distinctions  exist,  and  that  they  have  their 
foundation  in  the  patures  of  different  individuals,  nobody  ques- 
tions ;  yet  who  can  explain  it  l 

Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  suppose  that  a  natural  propensity  to 
evil,  •'  amounts  to  an  utter  disqalification — an  absolute  natural 
*25 
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inability  for  right  moral  action."  But  is  it  so  ?  Has  not  the 
drunkard  a  propensity  to  drink  ?  And  has  he  ceased  to  be  a 
moral  agent,  and  is  he  doomed  to  drunkenness  by  "  a  natm'al 
and  fatal  necessity  ?"  That  wicked  men  have  propensities  to 
various  kinds  of  sinful  conduct,  cannot  be  denied.  But  who 
ever  supposed  that  these  propensities  imply  the  destruction  of 
moral  agency,  and  "  amount  to  a  natural  inability  for  right  mor- 
al action  ?"  Why  then,  should  it  be  supposed  that  if  mankind 
come  into  the  world  with  a  propensity  to  evil,  they  are  "  doomed 
to  sin  by  a  natural  and  fatal  necessity  V  Dr.  Taylor  may  be 
assured  that  I  hold  to  no  natural  propensity  to  evil,  which  in- 
volves such  a  consequence.  While  I  maintain  that  all  men  are 
naturally  inclined  to  evil,  I  maintain  that  they  are  laid  under 
no  natural  necessity  to  sin,  but  are  as  free  and  voluntary  in 
every  act  of  sin,  as  Adam  was  in  his  first  transgression. 

Again — I  have  maintained,  that  human  nature  is  not  what 
it  would  have  been  if  sin  had  never  existed,  but  has  undergone 
some  change  in  consequence  of  the  apostac3^  But  what  this 
change  is,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  tell : — much  less  have  I 
affirmed  that  it  is  a  change  in  the  physical  structure  of  the 
mind.  Adam  was  naturally  inclined  to  obey  God.  His  pos- 
terity without  exception,  are  naturally  inclined  to  disobey  him. 
This  is  plain  matter  of  fact ;  and  it  is  the  truth  of  this  fact, 
which  we  affirm  wdien  we  say,  that  mankind  possess  a  natural 
bias,  or  propensity  to  evil. 

The  Reviewer  says,  "  We  suppose  Dr.  Tyler  to  believe,  that 
this  propensity  to  sin,  is  itself  sinful,  or  as  another  writer  af- 
firms, is  '  the  essence  of  all  sin.'  "  That  I  have  affirmed  this, 
or  any  thing  Avhich  necessarily  implies  it,  I  presume  the  Re- 
\aewer  will  not  pretend.  On  what  ground,  then,  is  this  senti- 
ment imputed  to  me  ?  Simply  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been 
believed  by  others.  Whether  this  is  just,  or  candid,  I  submit 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Reviewer. 

Had  the  Reviewer  interpreted  my  language,  as  the  Review^er 
of  Norton's  Views  of  Galvanism,  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for 
April,  1S23,  interpreted  the  language  of  Edwards,  he  w^ould 
not  have  given  this  representation  of  my  views.  Edwards 
mentioned  as  explicitly  as  I  have  done,  that  mankind  possess 
a  native  hereditary  propensity  to  sin.  Yet  the  writer*  of  the 
article  just  referred  to,  says, 

'■•  Whether  this  tendency,  disposition,  proneness,  &c.  be  a  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary state  of  mind,  whether  the  subject  be  accountable  for  it  or  not,  he 

[Edwards]  does  not  decide." "  If  President  Edwards  pronounces  this 

an  evil,  depraved  propensity,  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  in  what  sense  it  is  evil, 

*  This  writer,  it  is  well  known,  was  Dr.  Taylor  himself. 
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viz  :  as  it  tends  to  that  moral  evil  by  which  the  subject  becomes  odious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  liable  as  such  to  be  condemned.  Thus  he  does  not  assert 
that  this  propensity  is  in  itself  sinful,  and  deserving  of  punishment,  but  sim- 
ply that  it  tends  to,  or  is  followed  by  those  moral  acts,  by  which  the  subject 
becomes  ill-deserving." 

Now  why  is  this  construction  put  upon  the  language  of  Ed- 
wards, and  such  a  different  construction  put  upon  mine,  es- 
pecially when  all  which  I  have  affirmed  is,  that  mankind  come 
into  the  world  with  a  propensity  to  evil,  without  affirming  as 
Edwards  has  done,  that  this  is  "  a  very  evil,  depraved  and  per- 
nicious propensity '?"  Suiely,  if  Edwards  has  not  affirmed,  that 
this  propensity  is  itself  sinful,  much  less  have  I  affirmed  this. 
But  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  What  if  Pres.  Edwards  did  in  words 
maintain  that  man  is  born  with  a  corrupt  nature,  or  a  propen- 
sity in  his  nature  to  sin — the  question  is,  what  did  Pres.  Ed- 
wards mean  V  Very  well — and  what  if  I  have  maintained 
that  man  is  born  with  a  propensity  in  his  nature  to  sin — the 
question  is,  what  is  my  meaning?  And  what  right,  let  me 
ask,  had  Dr.  Taylor  to  give  to  my  language  a  meaning  entire- , 
ly  different  from  that  which  he  gives  to  the  same  language,  in 
the  writings  of  Edwards  'l  But  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  If  Edwards 
in  these  passages,  asserts  Dr.  Tyler's  views,  does  he  not  contra- 
dict them  in  those  which  I  cited  ?"  I  answer,  no.  When  or 
where  have  I  affirmed  that  there  is  "  any  evil  quality  infused, 
implanted,  or  lorought  into  the  nature  of  men  by  any  positive 
cause  or  influence  Vv'hatever,  either  from  God  or  the  creature  : 
or  that  man  is  conceived  and  born  with  <\.  fountain  of  evil  in 
his  heart,  such  as  is  any  thing  properly  positive?" 

According  to  Edwards,  "  When  God  made  man  at  first,  he  implanted  in 
him  two  kinds  of  principles.  There  was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be 
called  natural,  being  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature;  such  as  self-love, 
with  those  natural  appetites  and  passions  which  belong  to  the  nature  of  men, 
in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honor  and  pleasure  were  exercised  ; 
tliese  when  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  Scriptures  sometimes 
call  flesh.  Besides  these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spiritual, 
holy  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love  ;  wherein  consisted 
the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man's  righteousness  and  true  holiness  ; 
which  are  called  in  Scripture,  the  divine  nature.  These  principles  may  in 
some  sense  be  called  supernatural,  being  (however  concreated  or  connate, 
yet)  such  as  are  above  those  principles,  that  are  essentially  implied  in,  or  in- 
separably connected  with  mere  human  nature. When  man  sinned,  and 

broke  God's  covenant,  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left 

his  heart. The  inferior  principles  of  self-love  and  natural  appetite,  which 

were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course  be- 
came ruling  principles  ;  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  control 
them,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  heart.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  a  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down, 
and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful  confusion.  Man 
did  immediately  set  up  himself,  and  the  objects  of  his  private  affection  as 
supreme,  and  so  they  took  the  place  of  God." — Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  pp. 
317—319. 
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Now  Edwaids  maintains  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  come 
into  the  world  destitute  of  those  superior  principles  with  which 
Adam  was  created,  and  that  this  constitutes  the  propensity  to 
sin,  of  which  he  speaks.     He  says  : 

"  As  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion  and  his  vital  gracious  influence 
from  the  cominon  Head,  so  he  withholds  the  same  from  all  the  members,  as 
they  corne  into  existence ;  whereby  they  come  into  the  world  mere  flesh, 
and  entirely  under  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles."  Id. 
p.  320. 

Now  1  ask,  what  have  I  said  inconsistent  with  this?  I  have 
maintained  that  mankind  come  into  the  world  with  a  propen- 
sity to  evil.  But  I  liave  not  undertaken  to  tell  in  what  this  pro- 
pensity consists.  Consequently,  I  have  not  said  that  it  does 
not  consist  in  the  very  thing  in  which  Edwards  says  it  does 
consist. 

Again — I  have  maintained  that  the  nature  of  man  is  not  vv'hat 
it  would  have  been,  if  sin  had  not  existed,  but  has  undergone 
some  change  in  consequence  of  the  original  apos'acy.  This 
also  was  a  doctrine  of  Edwards,  as  appears  from  tne  foregoing 
extracts.  According  to  him,  the  superior  principles  v.'hich  were 
implanted  in  man  at  his  creation,  and  in  which  "  consisted  the 
spiritual  image  of  God,"  constituted  originally  a  part  of  his  nature, 
as  much  as  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &c.  for  they  were  '^concre- 
ated  or  connate."*  '  But  mankind  now  come  into  the  w^orld  des- 
titute of  these  superior  principles  ;  and  this,  according  to  Ed- 
wards, is  the  change  which  the  nature  of  man  has  undergone 
in  consequence  of  the  original  apostacy.  Now  I  aslv,  what 
have  I  said,  which  is  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  subject  ? 

The  reader  can  now  judge  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's representation,  when  he  says,  "  Pres.  Edwards  contradicts 
Dr.  Tyler's  statements,  no  less  explicitly  th.yn  if  it  had  been 
his  direct  object."  So  far  is  this  from  lieiiig  true,  in  my  own 
apprehension,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  made  a  state- 
ment on  (his  subject,  vrhich  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
raents'of  Edu^ards.  Have  I  maintained  that  mankind  come 
into  the  world  with  a  propensity  to  sin  ? — so  did  Edwards. — 
Have  I  maintained  that  this  [)ropcnsity  is  hereditary,  ti-ans- 
initted  in  some  way  or  other,  from  parent  to  cliild  ? — So  did  Ed- 
wards. He  says,  "  In  this  place  (.lob  xv  :  14 — 16,)  v.'e  are  not 
only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart  is,  but  also,  how  men  come 
by  such  wickedness,  even  by  being  of  the  race  of  mankind  by 
ordinary  generation^'  He  says  also,  "  Without  doubt  David 
has  respect  to  this  same  way  of  derivation  of  wickedness  of 

*  Will  Dr.  Taylor  subscribe  to  tliis  view  of  the  original  character  of  man  1 
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heart,  when  he  says,  Ps.  U :  5.  Behold  1  was  shapen  in 
iniquiti/,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'' — Have 
I  maintained  that  mankind  do  not  come  into  the  world 
with  the  same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created  ? 
Tliis  also,  as  we  have  seen,  was  maintained  by  Edwards.  He 
maintained  that  Adam  was  created  with  holy  principles,  and 
with  no  propensity  to  sin  ;  and  that  his  posterity  come  into  the 
world,  destitute  of  holy  principles,  and  with  a  propensity  to  sin. 
Every  position,  therefore,  taken  by  me  on  this  subject,  which 
has  been  controverted  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Reviewer,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  views  maintained  by  Edwards. 

Again — I  am  represented  as  maintaining,  that  a  constitu- 
tional pro|)ensity  to  sin,  is  necessary  to  render  it  possible  for  man 
to  sin.  Thus  the  Reviewer  says,  "According  to  Dr.  Tyler, 
man  cannot  sin  vrithout  a  constitutional  propensity  to  sin."  And 
Dr.  Taylor  asks,  "  If  no  being  can  sin,  without  a  constitution- 
al propensity  so  sin,  how  came  Adam  to  sin?"  But  where 
have  I  said  or  intimated,  that  no  being  can  sin,  without  a  con- 
stitutional propensity  to  sin !  What  I  have  said  is,  that  "  unless 
there  is  in  jiian,  a  native  bias,  or  tendency  to  sin,  I  see  not  that 
there  is  any  real  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  that 
of  his  posterity.  Nor  do  I  see  that  our  nature  is  in  any  sense 
the  cause  or  reason  of  our  sinning."  Is  tliis  maintaining,  that 
a  natural  propensity  to  sin,  is  necessary  to  render  it  possible  for 
man  to  sin  !  That  Adam  sinned  witbout  any  natural  propen- 
sity to  sin,  is  admitted.  But  Adam  was  not  a  sinner  by  na- 
ture. Nor  was  his  sin  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  a  progeni- 
tor. But  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  there  is  a  real  connexion 
between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity,  and  that  we 
are  all  by  nature  sinners.  The  question,  therefore,  which  it 
became  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Reviewer  to  meet,  was  not,  wheth- 
er man  can  sin,  without  a  natural  propensity  to  evil — but  how 
it  can  be  truly  said,  that  our  sin  is  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  that  our  nature  is  the  cause  or  reason  of  our  sin- 
ning, if  we  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  as  that  with 
which  Adam  was  created  ?  If  the  posterity  of  Adam,  do  not 
possess  any  more  natural  bias,  or  propensity  to  evil, -than  he  pos- 
sessed, why  may  it  not  be  as  truly  said,  that  he  was  a  sinner  by 
nature,  as  that  they  are  sinners  by  nature  ?  But  instead  of 
meeting  this  question,  they  represent  me  as  teacliing  the  posi- 
tion that  man  cannot  sin  without  a  constitutional  propensity  to 
sin.  Whereas  the  position  which  I  have  taken,  is,  that  "  if  all 
mankind  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  as  that  with 
which  Adam  was  created,  and  which  the  child  Jesus  possessed  ; 
then  the  07ily  reason  that  they  do  not  exhibit  the  same  charac- 
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ter,  must  be  that  they  are   placed  in    different  circum- 
stances." 

In  this  connexion,  I  wish  the  reader  to  notice  the  following 
representation  of  Dr.  Taylor  : 

"  I  had  spoken  of  the  possibility  that  natural  propensities  for  good,  like 
those  which  led  our  first  parents  to  sin,  might*  prove  the  occasion  of  univer- 
sal sin  to  their  posterity.  Dr.  Tyler  passes  this  without  any  attempt  at  refu- 
tation, except  that  he  requests  his  reader  to  compare  it  witli  passages  which 
he  cites  from  the  great  champion  of  Arminianisra,  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich. — 
What  is  this  but  to  resort  to  reproach  when  argument  fails  !"     p.  15. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  connexion  with  my  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  I  quoted  Edwards'  repl3^ 
Of  this  reply,  Dr.  Taylor  is  careful  to  take  no  notice.  Dr. 
Taylor  proceeds : 

"  How  will  such  an  expedient  set  aside  the  matter  of  fact,  that  Adam  sin- 
ned without  a  created  or  propagated  propensity  to  sin  .-^  Why  docs  Dr.  Ty- 
ler, in  view  of  this/aci  respecting  Adam,  assume  the  utter  impossibility  of 
the  same  fact  respecting  his  posterity  .^" 

I  have  not  attempted  to  set  aside  this  matter  of  fact ;  nor 
have  I  dmied,  as  Dr.  Taylor  represents,  that  the  posterity  of 
Adam  might  sin,  without  a  natural  propensity  to  sin.  But  here 
is  a  universal  fact  to  be  accounted  for.  If  mankind  are  natu- 
rally no  more  inclitied  to  evil  than  to  good,  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  all,  without  exception,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they 
are  capable  of  sinning  ?  Is  it  said,  all  are  moral  agents,  and 
therefore  can  sm  ?  It  may  also  be  said,  all  are  moral  agents, 
and  therefore  can  be  holy — and  why  do  not  some  at  least  be- 
come holy  ?  Why  is  it,  tliat  all  the  children  of  Adam,  without 
a  single  exception,  agree  to  pervert  their  moral  agency  ?  Is 
there  no  reason  for  this  1  Or  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  as  Dr.  Tay- 
lor does,  that  "  Adam  sinned  without  any  previous  propensity 
to  sin,  and  therefore  Adam's  posterity  may  sin,  without  a  propen- 
sity to  sin."  This,  as  I  showed,  is  the  precise  ground  which  was 
taken  l)y  Dr.  Jolin  Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  which  was  refuted 
by  Edwards.  The  correctness  of  my  statement  is  not  denied, 
although  for  making  it,  I  am  accused  of  resorting  to  reproach 
when  argument  fails.  But  would  it  not  be  well  for  Dr.  Taylor 
to  answer  the  reasoning  of  Edwards,  before  he  sounds  his  note 
of  triumph. 

Theie  are  other  misrepresentations,  which  I  intended  to  no- 
tice— pai'ticidarly  the  representation  of  my  views  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration.  Dr.  Taylor  represents  me  as  main- 
taining "  that  the  sinner  under  the  renewing  influence  of  the 
divine  spirit,  resists  that  influence,  until  it  becomes  a  natural 
impossibility  for  him  to  resist  it  any  longer," — and  that  God 
converts  the  soul  "  by  physical  compulsion" — by  "  crushing  and 
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destroying  moral  agency,  in  the  very  act  of  sec  tiring  moral  ac- 
tion,"— and  by  "  making  the  sinner  willing  against  his  will." 

So  far  from  having  maintained  these  views,  I  have  explicitly 
disclaimed  them.  The  position  which  I  have  maintained,  is, 
that  the  sinner  resists,  till  by  the  inlkiencc  of  the  Spirit,  his  ob- 
stinacy is  overcome,  and  he  volniitaril//  submits,  and  that  the 
resistance  o'f  the  sinner  is  never  so  great,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  God  to  bring  him  thus  voluntarily  to  sul)mit." 
Is  this  maintaining  that  the  soul  is  converted  by  "  physical 
compulsion"?  If  the  sinner  volnntarily  submits,  is  his  moral 
agency  crushed  and  destroyed,  and  is  he  made  willing 
against  his  will  /  But  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  point,  owing 
to  the  length  to  which  my  remarks  have  been  already  pro- 
tracted. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  must  pass  over  with  only  a  slight 
notice,  the  unfounded  charges  which  are  brought  against  me, 
of  misrepresenting  the  views  of  Dr.  Taylor — of  misquoting 
his  language — of  imputing  to  him  sentiments  which  he  has 
publicly  disclaimed — of  re-echoing  the  charge  of  heresy — of 
coining  positions  for  him  ad  libitum — and  of  substituting  for 
his,  positions  of  my  own.  These  and  similar  charges  abound 
in  the  communications  of  Dr.  Taylor.  That  the  reader  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  occasion  which  has  been  given  for  these 
charges,  I  will  refer  to  one  case  only,  as  a  specimen.  It  occurs 
in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Election. 

Dr.  Taylor  says, 

"  The  foregoing  argument  of  Dr.  Tyler,  is  a  just  specimen  of  much  of  his 
reasoning  on  the  present  topic.  It  rests  wholl)'  either  on  substituting  his. 
own  incorrect  statements  for  my  positions,  or  on  inferences  derived  from  such 
statements.  Thus  m-"  position  is,  that  Gon  prefers,  all  thi.ngs  consid- 
ered,   THAT    ALL    MEN    SHOULD    BECOME    HOLY,    RATHER    THAN    CONTINUE     IN 

SIN-  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  SYSTE'M.  For  this.  Dr.  TylcT  Substitutes  his  own 
unqualified  statement,  that  God  chooses,  all  things  considered,  that  all  men 
should  become  holy. — Hence  he  goes  on  to  infer,  that  if  it  were  in  the  jmwer 
of  God,  he  would  bring  all  men  to  repentance  ;  and  then  asks,  liow,  accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  election  .^  But 
whose  view  of  the  subject  is  this  .'  Not  mine  ;  but  one  which  Dr.  Tyler, 
without  the  least  warrant — even  when  his  error  had  been  pointed  out  to  him, 
persists  in  substituting  for  mine."  pp.  73,  74. 

The  reader  will  notice  what  Dr.  Taylor  here  says,  is  his  po- 
sition, viz  :  that  God  prefers  all  things  considered, 

THAT  ALL  ]\IEN  SHOULD  BECOME  HOLY,  RATHER  THAN 
CONTINUE    IN    SIN    UNDER    THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM.        This 

position,  I  am  charged  with  having  omitted,  and  with  having 
substituted  one  of  mine  own  in  its  place.  Now  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  position  of  Dr.  Taylor's,  in  the  form,  at 
least,  in  which  it  is  here  stated,  is  entirely  a  new  one,  and  has 
never  before  appeared  on  his  pages.     The  position  on  which 
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my  comments  were   founded,  was,   that  God,  all  things 

CONSIDERED,    PREFERS    HOLINESS    TO    SIN    IN  ALL  INSTAN- 
CES   IN    WHICH    THE     LATTER    TAKES    PLACE."       Thcse    are 

tlie  very  words  of  Dr.   Taylor ;  and    on   this  position,  all  my 
reasoning  was  based.     I  said, 

"  If  it  be  true,  that  "  God,  all  things  considered,  prefers  holiness  to  sin  in 
all  instances  in  whicii  the  latter  takes  place,"  then  it  must  be  his  choice, 
all  tilings  considered,  that  all  men  should  become  holy  and  be  saved  ;  and 
his  infinite  l>enevolence  will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all 
men  to  repentance.  What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  election  ?  Who 
makcth  thee  to  differ?  Not  God,  surely  ;  for  if  he  prefers,  all  things  consid- 
ered, holiness  to  sin  in  every  instance,  he  will,  of  course,  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  ever}^  individual  holy.  It  cannot  be  true,  that  he  hath  mercy  on 
vjhoni  he  unIL  have  mercy  ;  for  he  would  have  mercy  on  all  if  he  could. — 
If  he  prefers,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin  in  every  instance, 
he  would  secure  the  existence  of  holiness  in  every  instance,  if  it  were 
in  his  power.  Consequently,  in  every  instance  in  which  sin  exists,  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  God  to  secure  holiness  in  its  stead. — Take  a  particular 
case — the  sin  of  Adam,  I'or  instance,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Why 
did  not  God  prevent  this  sin  and  secure  holiness  in  its  stead  .''  It  must  have 
been,  because  he  could  not  do  it,  or  because  he  did  not  choose  to  do  it.  If 
he  did  not  choose  to  do  it,  then  he  did  not  prefer,  aJl  things  considered,  holi- 
ness to  sin  in  this  instance  ;  for  if  this  had  been  his  preference,  he  would 
have  prevented  the  sin,  and  secured  the  holiness.  To  say  that  God  chooses 
not  to  secure,  that  which  he,  on  the  whole,  prefers,  and  which  he  is  able  to 
secure,  is  a  manifest  contradiction.  According  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  tliere- 
fore,  the  only  reason  that  holiness  does  not  exist  in  the  room  of  sin  in  every 
instance  in  whicli  sin  now  exists,  is  that  God  is  unable  to  prevent  the  sin 
and  secure  the  holiness.  Consequently'  the  only  reason  that  any  individual 
sinner  is  not  converted,  is,  that  God  is  unable  to  convert  him  He  de- 
sires, all  things  considered,  tiiat  every  individual  should  become  holy  and  be 
saved;  and  most  certainly,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  bring-  to  pass 
that  which  he  on  the  whole  desires.  But  according  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, how  is  it  possible,  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  election  .'" 
pp.  55G,  557, 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  all  my  reasoning  on  this 
topic,  is  based,  not  on  any  position  of  my  own,  but  on  the  po- 
sition of  Dr.  Taylor,  quoted  verbatim  in  his  own  language. 
And  how  does  Dr.  Taylor  meet  this  reasoning  ?  Or  rather 
how  does  he  evade  it?  Wh}',  by  shifting  his  ground,  and 
taking  a  new  position  ;*  and  then  charging  me  with  ''  mis- 
stating the  very  points  on  which  the  question  turns,"  and  with 
"  substituting  (my)  own  incorrect  statements,  for  (his)  posi- 
tions" !  ! 

The  reader  can  now  judge,  how  much  confidence  is  to  be 
roposed  in  the  charges  of  unfairness,  misrepresentation,  mis- 
quotation, &c.  with  which  Dr.  Taylor's  communications 
abound. 

*  If  Dr.  Taylor  should  say,  that  although  the  position  which  he  has  now  brought 
forward,  was  not  before  formally  sl.ited,  yet  it  was  implied  in  some  part  of  his  rea- 
soning; — I  answer — This,  if  it  be  true,  does  not  justify  his  charge  against  me.  My 
reasoning,  as  I  have  shown,  rests  not  on  any  sjihslitiitcd  position  of  my  own,  but  on 
the  position  formally  announced  arid  explicitly  stated  bj-  Dr.  Taylor  himself.  ]f  he 
has  maintained  other  positions  inconsistent  with  this,  the  fault  is  his,  and  not  ipine. 
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One  remark  more  and  I  have  done.  Dr.  Taylor  repeatedly 
intimates  that  the  points  on  which  he  and  his  associates  differ 
from  their  brethren,  are  of  triliing  consequence,  as  they  re- 
late solely  to  "  theories  i.  e.  mere  suppositions  made  to  obviate 
objections  to  our  common  faith."  He  seems  to  think  me  very 
imreasonable  that  I  should  attach  so  much  importance  to 
these  theories,  and  feel  so  much  solicitude  in  regard  to  their 
tendency.  "  It  is"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  the  apprehension  of 
heresy  creeping  in  unawares,  which  by  sounding  its  note  of 
alarm  and  denunciation,  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
churches.  And  who  has  sounded  this  note — and  proposed  to 
sound  it  li-om  a  sense  of  duty — aye,  and  to  sound  it  only  a- 
bout  theories  ?" 

Let  the  reader  just  look  over  the  Review  of  my  Remarks  in 
the  Christian  Spectator,  and  then  decide  who  has  sounded  the 
loudest  note  of  alarm  about  theories.  1  have,  it  is  true,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  some  of  the  positions  advanced  by  the 
brethren  at  New  Haven,  are  erroneous  and  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency. But  when  have  I  ever  given  such  a  representation  of 
their  views  as  they  have  given  of  tnine  in  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator ?  When  have  I  ever  said  that  nothing  but  their  incon- 
sistency saves  them  from  being  "  the  very  worst  op 
HERETICS  ?"  When  have  I  said  that  their  theories  "  if  car- 
ried out  into  their  legitimate  consequences,  lead  to  universal- 
ism,    TO    INFIDELITY    AND    TO     ATHEISM  7"      When  liaVO    I 

represented  their  theories  as  involving  the  positions  that 
^'  God  is  the  responsible  author  of  sin" — that  "  man  is  doomed 
to  sin  by  natural  and  fatal  necessity" — that  "  sin  is  a  good 
thing"  and  "  the  only  real  good  to  man  as  a  moral  being" — 
that  "  the  terms  of  salvation,  and  the  exhibition  of  motives  to 
comply  with  them,  are  a  delusive  mockery" — that  "  the  divine 
lawgiver  is  a  deceiver" — that  "  God  is  a  criminal  tempter" — 
that  in  no  respect  is  "  Satan  more  truly  criminal  as  a  tempter 
than  God  is" — that  "  evil  intention  in  Satan,  is  as  truly  good 
and  right  as  benevolent  intention  is  in  God'^ — that  "  we  have 
in  every  act  of  sin,  done  the  very  best  thing  we  could  do" — 
that  "  God  made  a  large  part  of  mankind  on  purjDose  to  damn 
them" — and  that  "  to  sin  and  be  damned  to  eternity  is  the  re- 
sult and  the  sole  result  in  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, designed,  preferred  and  purposed  by  their  maker?" 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  are 
charged  upon  my  tljeories  by  the  conductors  of  the  Christian 
Spectator.  Who,  then,  I  ask  again,  has  sounded  the  loudest 
note  of  alarm  about  theories?  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
the  theories  which  I  have  maintained,  and   which   are  thus 
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impugned,  are  tlie  very  theories  maintained  by  Edwards,  Bel- 
lamy, Dwight,  and  the  Orthodox  of  New  England  generally. 
Such  then  are  representations  which  the  conductors  of  tlie 
Christian  Spectator  have  given  of  the  views  of  their  brethren  ; 
and  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  consider  themselves 
slandered  by  the  least  intimation,  that  they  have  departed  in 
any  material  point,  from  the  faith  of  tlie  New  England 
Churches. 

One  of  two  things  is  true.  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  associates 
do  differ  from  the  standard  Orthodox  writers  of  New-England^r 
or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  then,  their  professions  of  agree- 
ment with  these  writers,  are  not  true.  If  they  do  net,  how  has 
it  happened,  that  they  have  not  yet  heen  able  to  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the  Christian  pubhc?  And  moreover  which  are  we  to 
beheve  in  regard  to  their  boastad  improvements  in  theological 
science  ? 

With  these  incjuiries  I  drop  the  controvers)^,  for  the  present, 
with  undiminisheth  regard  for  the  best  good  and  increased  use- 
fulness of  Ur.  Taylor  and  his  associates,  praying  that  they 
and  their  opponents  may  yet  see  eye  to  eye,  and  be  establisiied 
in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  B.  Tyler. 


To  Correspondents.— We  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  who  may 
have  expected  to  see,  ere  this,  some  articles  we  have  from  their  pen,  will 
♦have  patience.  They  shall  have  a  place  by  and  by.  Our  correspondent  who 
sent  us  an  article  lately  in  successive  sheets,  is  informed  that  the  one  con- 
taining the  conclusion,  if  sent,  has  not  been  received.  We  hope  it  is  not 
lost,  or  if  it  is,  tliat  the  writer  will  furnish  another. 


Erratta. — For  "  strutting  up"  on  page  281,  read  shooting  up. 
In  the  first  extract  from  Dr.  Dwight,  page  293,  for  "things"  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  Should  it  be  said  that  these  things — read  beings. 
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[In  our  number  for  April,  we  published  the  Report  of  the  Suffolk  South 
Association,  in  answer  to  certain  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pastoral 
Association  :  See  ^p.  185,  18G. — The  following  Reports  from  other  Associa- 
tions, which  we  have  since  received,  we  are  requested  to  publish  together.] 

REPORT    OF    THE    HARMONY    ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Pastoral  Association.     Rev.  Dr.  Woods, 
Chairman. 

Brethren  : 

Without  repeating  your  questions,  we  reply  to  them  in  their 
order. 

1.  We  have  reason  to  bless  God,  tliat  the  eleven  churches 
which  are  within  our  bounds,  have  all  enjoyed  a  special  sea- 
son of  refreshing  from  the  divine  presence,  within  the  last  fif- 
teen months. 

2.  These  revivals  have  generally  been  of  short  continuance, 
especially  where  they  Avere  the  result  of  Protracted  meetings. — 
Professors  were  first  led  to  feel  their  leanness,  and  in  some- 
measure  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  lying  upon 
them. — Sinners,  as  they  became  anxious,  generally  manifested 
deep  solicitude,  and  a  painful  sense  of  guilt  and  danger  for  a 
short  time,  but  found  relief,  and  indulged  hope  sooner  than  in 
former  revivals. — Between  500  and  600  have  been  added  to 
our  churches,  as  the  fruits  of  these  revivals,  and  we  know  of 
nothing  in  their  deportment  to  distinguish  them  from  the  sub- 
jects of  former  revivals. — The  proportion  of  males  has  been 
greater  than  usual. — In  some  instances,  violent  opposition  was 
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inanifes(ecl,  and  the  dismission  of  one  minister  was  probably 
liastened  by  it. 

3.  Generally  by  means  of  Protracted  meetings,  in  connexion 
with  the  ordinary  use  of  means ;  though  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances a  revival  had  evidently  commenced  prior  to  such 
meetings  in  the  place.  Where  this  was  the  case,  the  revival 
was  more  powerful,  of  longer  continuance,  and  the  fruits  more 
abundant. 

The  preaching  in  all  our  Protracted  meetings,  being 
almost  entirely  by  members  of  the  Association,  who  had  previ- 
ously engaged  to  sustain  the  meetings,  God  assisting  them, 
was  Avhat  we  consider  strictly  evangelical,  interspersed  with 
prayers  and  direct  appeals  to  the  understanding,  the  heart 
and  the  conscience.  Inquirers  were  separated  from  others, 
particularly  addressed  and  personally  conversed  with.  Minis- 
ters endeavored  to  drive  sinners  from  all  their  false  refuges,  and 
to  bring  them  to  an  immediate  decision  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  an  unconditional  surrender  of  themselves  to  God. 
They  were  not  backv.'ard  in  exhibiting  the  sovereignty  of  GJod, 
— the  purity,  extent  and  unbending  justice  of  the  divine  law, — 
the  self-ruined  condition  of  men,  their  entire  alienation  of  heart 
from  their  Maker,  and  their  dependance  on  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit — God's  readiness  to  grant 
his  vSpirit  in  answer  'to  the  prayers  of  his  children,  and  to  par- 
don the  penitent  through  the  efficacy  of  a  Saviour's  blood, — 
God's  determination  to  punish  forever  the  finally  incorrigible,  and 
to  reward  with  everlasting  I^lessedness  all  who  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  mercy. — Sinners  were  taught,  that  nothing  but 
their  own  perverse  rejection  of  the  term.s  of  mere}',  would  pre 
vent  their  salvation,  and  that  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  op- 
ernting  through  the  medium  of  divine  truth,  would  make  them 
willing  to  accept. 

As  it  was  our  design  to  exhibit  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  in  some  due  proportions,  it  would  be  dilficult  to  say 
7i'hlch,  if  any  07w,  produced  the  bestefiect.  We  conceive  it  to 
have  been  the  combined  influence  of  all  these,  which  wrought 
effectually  upon  the  minds  of  men  ;  though,  in  some  instances, 
otie,  and  in  some  another,  was  the  more  apparent  in  its  l)enign 
influence, 

4.  We  think  favorably  of  Protracted  meetings  in  pi'omoting 
the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  But  our  want  of  ex- 
perience does  not  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the 
utility  of  often  repeating  them  in  the  same  place.  We  feel 
that  there  is  danger  of  producing  a  fastidious  taste  among 
the  people,  and  of  rendering  the  i.^'^'"  ^idinnr^-  upo  of  tlie  means 
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of  grace  less  effectual.  Like  powerful  remedies  for  bodily- 
maladies,  they  should  be  used  with  caution.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  let  the  truth  of  God  search  the  heart,  and  the  mere 
circumstances  of  the  occasion  should  have  no  other  influence 
than  to  direct  the  attention  to  divine  truth.  If  such  meetings 
are  repeated  (and  and  we  think  the  experiment  ought  to  be 
made,)  reference  should  doubtless  be  had  to  the  state  of  the 
people  and  their  feelings  upon  the  subject.  We  should  not 
think  it  expedient  to  have  such  meetings  succeed  each  otiier  in 
the  same  vicinity,  so  often  as  they  did  the  last  year  in  this,  and 
perhaps  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  And  after  such  a  meet- 
ing has  been  holden  in  any  place,  the  incumbent  minister 
needs  the  aid  of  others  for  weeks,  to  carry  forward  the  work  to 
the  best  advantage.  Some  caution  may  be  needful  also,  both 
at  the  time  of  meeting  and  subsequently,  not  to  throw  the  in- 
cumbent into  the  back-ground  in  view  of  his  people,  if  he  be  in 
any  good  degree  what  a  minister  ought  to  be,  devoted  to  his 
Avork.  The  members  of  the  church  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  heavy  responsibilities  lie  upon  them,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  sustain  their  pastor,  and  by  their  active  exertions  aid 
him  in  carrying  forward  the  work.  But  the  management  of 
such  meetings  must  doubtless  be  regulated  in  some  good  degree 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are 
holden,  or  rather,  as  those  circumstances  indicate  at  the  time. 
The  same  measures  are  not  in  all  respects  to  be  pursued  at  all 
times.  Wisdom  is  especially  in  these  meetings,  profitable  to 
direct. 

5.  We  do  not  know  of  any  new  errors  in  doctrine  among 
us  J  though  there  are  increased  efforts  to  promote  Unitarian  ism 
and  Universalism,  and  in  some  instances  there  appears  to  be 
more  indifference  upon  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism.  The 
irregularities  in  practice^  A\-hicli  are  prevalent,  we  think 
would  generally  be  corrected  by  a  deeper  tone  of  piety  and  a 
more  careful  attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

6.  "  To  secure  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  special 
operations  of  the  Hoi}'  Spirit,  and  to  render  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  general  and  permanent,"  we  know  not  Avhat  ministers 
and  Christians  can  do  more  than  to  cherish  in  their  own 
breasts  a  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  the  soul,  of  the  danger  of 
its  being  lost,  and  of  their  obligation  to  Him  who  laid  down  his 
life  to  redeem  it ;  and  under  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  go 
forward  in  the  diligont  use  of  all  the  means  whicli  God  has  ap- 
pointed for  promoting  the  salvation  of  men ;  and  this  they 
ought  to  do,  carefully  seeking  and  improving  opportunities  for 
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doing  good,  while  they  look  to   God  for  his  blessing  upon  all 
their  eflibrts,  reaUzing,  that  without  him  they  can  do  nothing. 
Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

David  Holm  an,  Moderator. 
Miner  G.  Pratt,  Scrihe. 
Ward,  tSept.  20,  1832. 


REPORT    OF    THE    ANDOVER    ASSOCIATION. 

Burlington,  Oct.  3,  1832. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: 

Your  communication  of  June  25th,  as  Chairman  of  the  Pas- 
toral Association,  to  the  Andover  Association,  was  presented  at 
their  meeting  in  September,  at  Reading.  A  committee  of  three 
was  immediately  appointed  to  draught  an  answer.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  yesterday,  at  Woburn,  the  Report  of 
this  Committee  was  read,  and  with  some  amendments,  accept- 
ed :  and  the  following  copy,  by  direction  of  the  Association,  I 
transmit  to  you. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Samuel  Sewall. 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  d.  d. 

"  Answers  to  the  questions  proposed  by  Pastoral  Association. 

"  1.  There  have  been  precious  revivals  of  religion,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  in  most  or  all  of  our  churches  the  past  year. 

"  2.  They  have  been  attended  with  few  if  any  irregularities  ; 
with  a  general  and  deep  solemnity  ;  pungent  conviction  of  sin 
and  danger, — and  followed  with  speedy  conversion.  Their 
fruits  have  been  generally  such  as  we  could  wish,  and  an- 
swer to  what  we  know  of  revivals  in  time  past. 

"  3.  The  churches,  generally,  in  anticipation  of  Protracted 
meetings,  from  which  they  expected  great  and  glorious  results, 
w^ere  stirred  up  to  more  abundant  prayer,  watchfulness  and  ex- 
hortation to  duty  ;  and  wdien  the  meetings  were  in  progress, 
were  much  devoted  to  the  work  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  are  known  by  the  terms,  doctrines  of  grace,  were 
constantly,  directly  and  pungently  preached. 

"  4.  Judging  from  the  past,  (and  we  have  but  little  experi- 
ence of  them,)  we  must  speak  favorably  of  Protracted  meetings. 
They  should  be  conducted  with  great  solemnity,  devotedness, 
prayer,  and  much  preaching.  Caution  should  be  used,  that 
they  be  not  too  frequent  ;  but  as  often  as  the  church  is  pre- 
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pared,  as  in  answer  3d,  to  engage  in  them.  But  they  should 
never  he,  considered  as  indispensable  to  a  work  of  grace,  or 
supersede  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  Here  the  Christian 
community  cannot  be  too  guarded. 

"  5.  There  has  been  in  some  instances,  too  nuich  overlooking 
the  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  we  fear,  in  some  others, 
too  much  overlooking  the  obligations  and   agency  of  man,  in 

O  O  ••11 

the  work  of  conversion  and  salvation.  In  our  opmion,  both 
these  great  doctrines  should  be  clearly  exhibited  and  constantly 
pressed.  Also  there  is  too  much  of  a  disposition,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate ]>ersons  who  are  scrupulous  concerning  Infant  Bap- 
tism, both  to  re-baptize^  and  to  admit  into  ouf  churches,  such 
as  disbelieve  the  divine  authority  for  infant  baptism.  There 
seems  to  be  a  letting  down  to  an  extent  which  gives  alarm  to 
some,  of  the  strict  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  fathers  of  New 
England. 

"  6.  A  more  lively  and  feeling  sense  of  their  entire  depend- 
ance  on  God  for  all  desired  good ;  a  more  humble,  deep,  and 
permanent  reliance  on  the  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
work  all  good  in  ns  and  for  us  :  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
■prove  their  strong  and  unwavering  faith  in  God,  by  a 
life  of  self-denial,  holiness,  and  self-consecration  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  ;  '  works  of  faith,  and  labors  of  love, 
and  patience  of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  " 
A  true  copy  of  the  original  Report  on  file. 

Samuel  Sewell,  Scribe  of  Andv.  Asso. 


REPORT    OF    THE    OLD    COLONY    ASSOCIATION. 

Rochester,  Nov.  20,  1832, 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

To  yours  of  June  24,  to  the  Old  Colony  Association,  we 
would  reply  ;  that  we  cordially  reciprocate  the  views  of  the 
Pastoral  association,  adopted  in  their  meeting  of  May  last  ; 
and  feel  our  obligation  to  co-operate  in  so  desirable  an  object. 
To  the  questions  of  the  committee  we  shall  reply,  in  their 
order. 

To  the  Ist,  we  say  : — There  have  been  several  revivals  of 
religion,  within  a  few  years.  In  1S30-31,  some  of  our  church- 
es were  considerably  refreshed,  and  none  of  them  left  without 
tokens  of  divine  favor. — To  the  2nd,  we  reply  : — By  evangeli- 
cal truth — doctrines  usuall}^  called,  doctrines  of  grace — unaid- 
ed, though  not  entirely  unaccompanied  with  schemes  of  hu- 
*27 
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man  invention.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  mode  of  preach- 
ing which  has  rendered  it»pecuharly  successful. — To  the  3rdj — 
The  fruits  have  been,  apparently,  the  same,  as  in  former 
years; — nothing  distinctive  in  the  recent  converts  to  excite  pe- 
culiar hopes  or  fears. — To  the  4th,  respecting  the  utility  of 
Protracted  meetings  : — We  can  say  but  little,  from  experience. 
The  revival  of  '30-'31,  began  before  we  had  any  knowledge 
of  them,  and  closed  without  an}^,  except  in  two  places.  In 
these  places,  the  meetings  were  solemn  and  interesting  ;  but, 
followed  with  no  marked  results.  As  we  are  not  prepared 
to  form  an  estimate  of  meetings  of  this  kind  from  actual  ob- 
servation :  we  give  our  opinion  with  caution,  and  deference 
to  those  who  have  had  better  advantages.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted that  the  grand  object  of  Protracted  meetings,  like  that  of 
all  other  christian  efforts,  should  be  to  diffuse  gospel  light  as 
strongly — as  permanently — as  extensively  aspossible.  It  is  a 
question  with  us,  whether  this  can  l)e  more  effectually  done  by 
concentrating  the  rays,  from  time  to  time, on  particular  sections  : 
or  by  dividing  the  light,  that  although  Jess  brilliant,  it  may  be 
^nore  regular,  uniform  and  abiding.  While  we  have  no  doubt 
that  much  good  has  been  done  by  Protracted  meetings  ;  Ave 
are  not  quite  certain,  but  that  mor'e  good  might  have  been 
done,  in  each  case,  by  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  a  dozen 
parishes. — Respecting  the  last  part  of  the  question, — "  How 
should  they  be  observed,  &c" : — We  say,  that  the  object  of  the 
meetings  should  be  to  connnunicate  truth  in  a  plain,  distin- 
guishing manner,  calculated  to  enlighten  the  understanding, 
awaken  the  conscience  and  affect  the  heart  and  practice. — The 
cautions  we  would  give,  are  : — Let  not  the  protracted  meeting 
assume  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  not  the  success  of 
the  protracted  meetings  in  cdl  cases,  be  predicated  from  the 
success  in  some  cases.  Many  circumstances  may  have  conspir- 
ed to  produce  good  results,  at  one  time, — at  one  [ilace,  which  do 
not  exist  at  all  times — at  all  places  ;  or  if  they  did,  there  might 
be  counteracting  circumstances,  which  would  prevent  good 
results.  There  is  a  general  fondiiess  for  novelty,  which  needs 
a  check  rather  than  a  spur. — Finally : — Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  and  we  doubt  not  that  extraordinary 
as  well  as  ordinary  means  will  be  blessed  of  God,  and  made 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 

To  the  5th,  we  say,  that  there  are  several  doctrines,  of  re- 
cent origin,  which  appear  to  be  erroneous ;  but,  whether  we 
understand,  or  can  understand  them,  is  at  present  doubtful. 
AVe  would  caution  the  churches,  however,  against  denying 
the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit — depending  on  hu- 
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man  efforts,  to  get  up  revivals  of  religion — ivaiting  till  after 
regeneration  wiiliout  attempting  to  do  what  God  requires — or, 
engaging  in  a  preparatory  work,  before  regeneration. 

To  the  6th,  we  say,  1.  That  fervent,  persevering  prayer 
must  be  offered.  And  it  must  be  such  prayer,  as  turns  away 
from  all  human  devices,  new  or  old,  and  relies  entirely  on  the 
agency  of  the  Almighty  Spirit. — 2.  There  must  be  a  continu- 
ance and  increase  of  effort.  Religion  must  have  the  supre- 
macy in  the  heart  and  life — the  example  must  be  such  as  to 
recommend  the  holy  truths  which  are  taught  in  public,  and 
from  house  to  house. — 3.  The  Jiatnral  channels  must  be  fol- 
lowed, and  less  reliance  placed  on  those,  which  are  artificial. 
The  continued  and  iticreased  operation  of  the  Spirit,  cannot 
be  expected  without  continued  and  increased  human  instru- 
mentality. Hot  beds  and  green  houses  cannot  overspread  a 
large  territory  with  constant  verdure  and  beauty. — On  the 
whole: — The  high  duty  and  privilege  of  embracing  the  gospel, 
at  the  command  of  our  exalted  Redeemer,  should  be  inculcated 
on  all,  as  at  all  times  binding.  There  must  not  be,  in  the 
church,  alternate  faith  and  unbelief — alternate  service  and 
neglect — alternate  reception  and  rejection  of  the  Spirit ;  but  a 
constant,  uniform,  increased   pressure. 

By  order  of  Association, 

Sam'l.  Nott,  Moderator. 
Rev.  L.  Woods,  D.  D.  Chairman  of  Committee. 


REPORT    OF    THE    PILGRIM    ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,   ^'c.   Committee  of  the  Pas- 
toral Association  of  Massachusetts. 

Beloved  Brethren, 

The  Pilgrim  x'Vssociation  in  answering  the  inquiries  present- 
ed to  us  by  the  Committee  of  the  Pastoral  Association,  would 
bless  God,  that  we  are  able  to  report,  that  revivals  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  have  been  recently  enjoyed  throughout  our  hm- 
its  ;  and  that  all  our  churches  have  been  increased,  as  we 
believe,  with  the  increase  of  God.  We  are  happy  in  being 
able  to  state  generally,  that  the  character  of  the  work  has 
been  still,  solemn,  and  gradual.  No  efforts  have  been  made 
to  produce  excitement.  The  churches  with  wdiich  w^e  are 
connected,  have  manifested  a  desirable  spirit.  They  have 
carefully  watched,  and  unitedly  prayed  to  be  preserved  from 
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enthusiasm,  and  every  evil  work,  while  enjoying  "the  day  of 
God's  power."  There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  hopeful  subjects 
of  the  woik,  who  do  not  furnisli  desirable  evidence  of  a  work 
of  grace.  The  fruits  which  they  bear  are  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness :  and  impressions  favoraljle  to  the  cause  of  truth  have 
been  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  still  living 
"  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world."  There  is 
also  a  desirable  state  of  harmony  in  all  our  societies.  The 
mode  of  preaching  employed,  and  which  God  has  blessed  to 
the  awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners,  has  been  the  plain 
and  affectionate  preaching  of  "  the  icord.''''  The  doctrines  of 
grace  have  been  clearly  jnaintained.  such  as  the  entire  moral 
depravity  of  man  ; — the  necessity  of  regeneration,  by  the  spe- 
cial agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; — the  doctrine  of  Election,  with 
other  doctrines  connected  with  them.  The  'practical  ajypli- 
cation  of  these  truths  we  deem  of  great  importance. 

The  other  means  employed  have  been — meetings  for  confer- 
ence and  prayer  ; — visiting  from  house  to  house  by  the  Pastor, 
and  some  of  the  lay  brethren  appointed  to  this  service  ; — the 
Conference  of  churches  ; — and  Protracted  meetings.  From 
our  own  observ^ation  and  experience,  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  utility  of  these  meetings  will  be  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  church  and  people  where  they  are  held. 
There  must  be  something  hke  a  j)reparation  on  the  part  of  the 
church  to  make  such  meetings  desirable.  If  the  church  come 
up  to  the  work,  Protracted  meetings  may  be  of  great  good  in 
drawing  off  the  attention  of  men  from  the  \^'orld,  and  fixing 
it  upon  eternal  scenes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  God  has 
blessed  these  efforts,  and  that  many  icjoice  in  hope,  who, 
but  for  these  meetings,  had  now  been  the  enemies  of  God. 
The  manner  of  conducting  tliese  meetings  should  not  be  far 
different  from  that  of  conducting  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, 
or  any  other  religious  meetings.  The  great  object  is  to  pre- 
sent truth  to  the  mind,  that  it  may  be  there  fixed,  and  press 
heavily  upon  conscience.  More  time  should  be  spent  in 
prayer  and  rehgious  conference  than  at  otlier  times,  because 
there  is  more  time  for  such  services.  Unless  there  is  something 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  things, — some  circumstances  which 
call  loudly  for  the  measure,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
more  tlian  one  Protracted  meeting  in  a  year  will  be  useful  in 
any  church.  Great  care  should  be  '  taken,  that  no  one  exer- 
cise be  so  long  continued,  as  to  fatigue  and  dissatisfy  the 
hearers.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  so  much  time  be  not 
spent  in  religious  meetings,  as  to  occasion  the  neglect  of 
other  religious  duties,  and  to  give  the  impression,  that  rehgion 
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consists  in  being  at  meeting.     We  have  observed  no  reason  to 
caution  against  too  great  excitement  in  Protracted  meetings. 

There  are  no  new  erroi's,  or  irregularities^  witliin  our 
bounds,  which  demand  special  attention,  and  which  we  consid- 
er it  important  to  unfold,  and  against  which  we  would  raise  a 
warning  voice  before  the  churches.  The  good  old  way  in 
which  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  walked,  and  the  system  of  truth 
which  they  embraced,  is  substantially  that  which  distinguishes 
our  churches,  and  adorns  their  members. 

That  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
granted,  both  Ministers  and  Christians,  should  pray  more,  be 
more  humble,  more  like  httle  children,  and  let  their  light 
shine  with  a  clearer  and  brighter  flame.  They  should  make 
their  religion  more  apparent  in  their  conversation,  exertions, 
and  general  character  ;  that  while  ministers  preach  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  plainly  and  zealously,  and  Christians  profess  to 
receive  the  truth,  iis  sanctified  effects  may  be  made  to  appear  in 
their  lives.  It  should  be  made  more  their  single,  and  undi- 
vided aim  to  please  God,  to  live  for  eternity.  Let  the  truth 
of  God  be  properly  preached,  affectionately  received,  and 
faithfully  .obeyed,  and  will  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  withheld  ?  Will  it  not  rather  be  said,  "Who  are 
these  that  flee  for  refuge,  and  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  l)e- 
fore  them  ?     Behold,  what  hath  God  wrought  T 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Pilgrim  Association, 

Freeman  P.  How  land,  Scribe. 

Plymouth,  Dec.22d,  1832. 


FRANKLIN    ASSOCIATION. 

Conway,  Feb.  11,  1833. 
To  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  &.c. 

The  Franklin  Association  reports  as  follows  : — 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  each  of  the  seventeen 
churches  connected  with   this  Association,  has  been   favored 
with  special  attention  to  religion   within  two  years. — Number 
of  hopeful  conversions,  [in  each]  from  8  to  120. 

The  characteristics  and  fruits  of  these  revivals,  have  been 
— stillness,  clearness  and  strength  of  conviction  for  sin — with 
an  unusual  degree  of  exemption  from  animal  excitement. — 
The  progress  of  the  mind  from  conviction  to  hope  has  been 
more   rapid  than  in  many  revivals  of  former  years.      The 
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period  of  conversion  lias  extended  somewhat  more  than  in 
former  revivals,  into  childhood  on  the  one  hand,  and  old  age 
on  the  other.  In  some  prominent  cases  an  entire  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  theological  opinions,  (we  mean  in  turn- 
ing from  error)  and  a  full  proportion  of  the  subjects  are  from  the 
more  active  and  influential  class  of  the  community.  The 
number  of  male,  though  not  equal  to  the  number  of  female 
subjects,  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  it  than  in  former  years. — 
The  obvious  effects  of  these  revivals  have  been  to  pronjote  self- 
denial,  awaken  benevolent  feelings,  and  prompt  to  personal  ef- 
fort. Among  the  fruits  of  these  revivals  may  be  mentioned  a 
good  degree  of  consistency  and  completeness  of  Christian  char- 
acter. 

Protracted  meetings  have  been  held  in  all  our  Parishes, 
which  have  differed  from  the  ordinary  devotions  of  the  Sab- 
bath only  in  the  following  respects  ;-— prayer  meetings  have 
preceded  the  exercises  ;  the  anxious  have  been  requested  to 
reiij-e  to  appropriate  rooms,  to  be  personally  conversed  with — 
and  in  some  cases  toward  the  close  of  the  meeting,- — the  after- 
noon has  been  devoted  to  addresses,  and  to  a  more  familiar 
and  direct  exhibition  of  truth  by  the  minister ;  L-ut  in  no 
cases  have  anxious  seats  been  provided,  nor  have  the  im- 
penitent {with  a  single  exception)  been  called  to  perform  any 
special  act  preparatory  to  repentance,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  we  may  say  in  general,  that  we  have  been 
happily  exempt  from  those  doubtful  Qiieasures  which  have 
been  supposed  to  effect  tbe  purity  of  the  Church  in  other  pla- 
ces.— -The  doctrines  preached  were  those  usually  denominated 
the  doctrines  of  Grace. — In  regard  to  the  mode  of  ])reach- 
ing  most  successful  among  us,  while  there  has  l)een  some  ht- 
tle  variety  m  different  preachers,  there  has  been,  we  are  hap- 
py to  say,  an  improved  method  in  most.  Truth  has  been 
presented  in  a  more  plain,  simple,  and  direct  manner,  pecu- 
liarly exemjit  from  tlicorizing,  and  confined  to  the  representa- 
tions of  tlie  Bil)le,  accompanied  with  a  good  degree  of 
Christian  tenderness  and  feeling. 

We.  esteem  Protracted  Meetings  as  highly  useful  :  with  us 
God  has  evidently  owned  and  blest  them.  Nor  have  we  ex- 
perienced from  them  those  unhappy  reactions  which  have 
l)een  felt  in  other  places  ;  and  we  see  not,  at  present,  any  pe- 
culiar need  of  changing  our  mode  of  conducting  them.  With 
regard  to  cautions  : — we  would  say — that  wdiile  the  docti'ines 
should  be  clearly  and  simply  presented,  there  should  be  a  full 
acknoioledgment  of,  and  a  manifest  reliance  upon,  the  spe- 
cial influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     While  the  commands  of 
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God  to  immediate  repentance  should  be  urgently  pressed  upon 
the  sinner,  he  should  be  plainly  and  honestly  told  the  true 
obstacle  to  his  salvation.  We  cannot  but  regard  as  positively 
hurtful  all  those  measures  the  tendency  of  wliich  is  to  loiver 
down  the  special  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  ;  as 
though  conversion  to  God  was  as  easily  effected  as  any  mere 
change  of  resolution,  which  leaves  vmtouched  the  moral 
state  of  the  heart.  With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  these 
meetings,  we  feel  it  impossible  to  establish  any  general  rule. 
The  repetition  of  them  is  a  question  extremely  difficult  in  the 
present  state  of  the  measure.  In  the  providence  of  God,  facts 
may  yet  be  developed  respecting  them,  which  will  form  the  basis 
of  some  general  rule  upon  the  subject.  At  present,  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  must  be  decided  in  each  individual  case  by  past 
results  and  present  circumstances. 

We  have  seen  and  deplored  in  many  parts  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  growing  tendency  to  overlook  the  special  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  place  an  undue  reliance  upon  human 
efforts  and  ability.  Intimately  connected  with  this,  there  are 
advanced,  we  think,  those  views  of  the  depravity  of  man  and 
of  his  moral  agency,  which  attribute  to  him  a  competency  in 
the  great  work  not  warranted  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. — 
While  we  regret  to  see  a  disposition  any  where  manifested  to 
carry  these  points  beyond  the  sanction  of  the  Bible,  we  also 
greatly  lament  the  differences  that  exist  among  Evangelical 
Christians,  W^e  are  sorry  that  there  should  be  any  ground 
for  these  differences,  and  we  should  regret  still  more  to 
have  them  magnified. — In  regard  to  errors  in  practice,  it  has 
appeared  to  us  very  desirable  that  the  churches  should  be 
universally  guarded  against  the  practice  of  hasty  admission 
of  members^ — that  Christian  females,  to  whom  the  Bible  has 
opened  a  very  interesting  and  appropriate  field  of  effort,  should 
not  transcend  their  scriptural  sphere — and  that  sinners  should 
not  be  urged  to  any  public  con^mittal  of  themselves  as  a 
measure  almost  immediately  connected  with  conversion. 
We  wish  also  to  express  our  disapprobation  of  all  ostentatious 
display,  either  in  tirst  announcing  protracted  meetings,  or  in 
the  performance  of  the  services  of  them,  and  especially  of 
all  extravagance  and  coloring  in  what  is  said,  or  written, 
about  the  success  and  results  of  them. 

To  secure  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  special  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit, — we  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  more  attention  to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
— to  increased  fidelit}^  in  church  discipline, — -and  most  of  all — 
that  the  members  of  the  churches  should   maintain   the  high 
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and  distinctive  character  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  maintain  it  in  such  a  degree  that  sinners  every 
where  and  at  all  times  may  have  a  practical  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  godliness.  This,  united  with  a  spirit  of  prayer  for 
the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit,  will,  we  think,  secure  for  the 
gospel,  a  general  and  permanent  influence,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  modes  of  presenting  truth  and  to  measures 
for  impressing  it,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  of  doubtful  au- 
thority and  influence. 

In  behalf  of  the  Association, 
Daniel  Crosby, 
Theophilus  Packard,  Jr. 

Committee. 
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1.  Revivals  of  religion  have  taken  place,™ principally  inl831, 
—in  all  our  Congregations,  seventeen  in  number,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions only,  one  of  which  had  no  pastor. 

2.  The  characteristics  were  deep  solemnity — deep  but  short 
conviction  of  sin,  rapidity  of  progress  and  short  continuance  : 
The  fruits  were,  the  accession  of  more  than  500  members  to 
our  churches,  whose  lives  have  generally  borne  witness  to 
their  faith. 

3.  The  means  by  wliicli  they  have  been  promoted  are, — 
Frequent  meetings  for  public  religious  instruction  and  prayer, 
in  promiscuous  assembly, — meetings  of  anxious  enquirers  for 
particular  conversation,  direction  and  prayer, — together  with 
protracted  meetings  and  frequent  parochial  visits.  The  doc- 
trines preached,  were  the  doctrines  of  grace, — the  plain  truths 
of  the  gospel  pressed  home  upon  the  conscience  with  earnest- 
ness, in  view  of  God's  dread  authority,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Christ,  and  the  duty  of  immediate  submission  to 
the  King  of  Zion. 

4.  Protracted  meetings,  in  many  instances,  have  unquestion  • 
ably  been  useful,  and  may  be  useful  again.  It  is  far  from 
being  our  opinion,  that  a  Protracted  meeting,  or  any  human 
device  whatever,  will  ensure  a  revival  of  rehgion.  Such  an 
opinion  is  not  supported  either  by  observation  or  by  any  inher- 
ent efficacy  discoveral^le  in  such  a  measure. 

A  Protracted  meeting  should  be  conducted  with  the  strict- 
est order  and  decorum,  like  a  religious   meeting  on   the  Sab- 
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bath,  and  all  its  exercises  be  perfoimed  within  seasonable  hours. 
To  justify  the  appointment  of  such  a  meeting  there  must  be 
a  preparation  particularly  in  the  church — such  a  prepara- 
tion as  \vill  dispose  them  to  sustain  it  by  tlreir  attendance,  in- 
fluence and  prayers.  Caution  is  necessary  lest  they  be  so 
frequent  as  to  lose  their  influence  and  lead  people  to  under- 
value the  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace — lest  they  be 
appointed  precipitately  without  proper  consultation,  and  with- 
out the  full  and  hearty  concurrence  of  the  church  in  view  of 
evident  indications  of  God's  gracious  presence — lest  there  be 
more  dependance  by  ministers,  Christians  and  people  upon 
these  extraordinary  measures  to  convert  sinners,  than  upon  the 
energies  of  God's  spirit— and  finally,  lest  more  be  done  to  ex- 
cite animal  feehng  than  to  instruct  the  understanding,  con- 
vince the  conscience  and  humble  the  sinner  at  the  foot  of 
sovereign  grace. 

5.  The  errors  against  which  it  appears  specially  import- 
ant to  guard  the  churches  at  the  present  day,  are  :  1st.  That 
the  sinner's  opposition  to  divine  truth  is  owing  to  a  misconcep- 
tion of  it,  and  that  he  he  need  only  to  understand  the  truth 
in  Older  to  love  it, — the  error  being  in  the  head  and  not  in 
the  heart.  2.  That  regeneration  is  the  effect  of  moral  sua- 
sion, and  not  of  the  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — In 
short,  the  error  of  Arminianism  suhstantially ^  though  some- 
what in  a  new  dress. 

Though  there  may  be  irregularities  in  practice  among  the 
churches  in  some  sections  of  our  country,  still  we  are  not  a- 
ware  that  tliey  exist  within  our  own  limits,  or  that  they  are 
an  evil  against  which  our  churches  have  special  reason  to 
guard   at  present. 

6.  In  order  to  secure  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the 
special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  render  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel  general  and  permanent,  ministers  must  be 
settled  and  grounded  in  the  truth — maintain  a  stricter  disciphne 
in  the  churches — walk  together  in  love,  keeping  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace — be  more  watchful  and  ex- 
emplary, walking  humbly  with  God — give  themselves  unto 
prayer  under  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  sense  of  enlire  de- 
pendance upon  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  receive  his 
own  words  and  give  his  work  success.  It  is  unnecessary  that 
ministers,  preach  any  new  doctrine,  or  the  churches  adopt  any 
new  measures  in  order  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  if 
ministers  taking  heed  to  themselves,  but  faithfully  preach 
Christ,  warning  every  man  in  all  wisdom  ;  and   the  church- 
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es  but  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  and   the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  blameless. 

By  order  of  Assosiation, 

Thomas  Snell,  Moderator. 


THE     CRUCIFIXION      . 
NO.  II. 

It  is  important  to  inquire,  whether  the  places  with  which 
tradition  comiects  the  interesting  scenes  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, are  the  identical  places  where  those  scenes  occurred.  It 
is  doubtless  true,  that  the  superstition  of  the  modern  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine,  has  led  them  to  reverence  many  external 
objects  which  are  indebted  for  their  sacredness  entirely  to  con- 
jecture. Their  avarice  has  united  with  their  superstition ;  and 
has  led  them,  for  the  paltry  gains  which  they  may  procure 
from  ignorant  men,  to  multiply  imaginary  relics,  and  to  re- 
hearse a  thousand  unfounded  traditions.  They  pretend  to 
exhibit  the  linen  garment  in  which  the  Saviour  was  wrapped, 
the  stone  on  which  he  was  embalmed,  the  lance  wliich 
pierced  his  side,  the  sponge  on  which  the  vinegar  was  poured, 
and  the  identical  wood  which  composed  his  cross.  All  this 
is  delusion.  But  because  there  is  much  of  mere  fable  in  their 
traditionary  lore,  shall  we,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  suppose  that  there 
is  little  or  nothing  besides  ?  Thei'e  is  no  need  of  running 
into  universal  scepticism  on  this  subject,  because  some  have 
plunged  into  unlimited  credulity.  The  popular  opinion  in 
Palestine,  on  the  lucalily  of  minor  objects,  may  be  wrong; 
but  some  credence  must  be  given  to  the  existing  traditions 
which  respect  the  more  important  objects.  On  what  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature  could  the  Jews  forget  the  site  of  their 
ancient  temple,  or  the  dwelling  place  of  their  ancient  kings  ? 
How  could  the  early  Christians  forget  the  place*  where  their 
"  Lord  was  crucified,"  or  the  garden  where  he  became  so 
"  exceeding  sorrowful"  ?  Besides,  these  scenes  were  com- 
memurated  in  the  earliest  ages  by  monuments  which  defied 

*  Dr.  Clarke  nnd  Dr.  Kichardson  deny  that  the  present  Mount  Cnlvary  is  tlie  spot 
of  the  crueifixion,  (see  Robinson's  Calm'et.  Art.  Calvary,)  so  also  Jalin,  (see  Archae- 
f  logy  §  336.)  True,  llie  present  Calvary  is  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  whereas  the 
Saviour  was  crucified  without  the  gate  ;"  and  there  is  now  but  little  appearance  of  a 
mount  or  hill  at  the  hallowed  spot.  Yet  the  probability  is,  that  the  "  high  place  is 
made  low"  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  men,  and  that  the  wall  of  the  city  has  been 
extended  beyond  the  ancient  northern  boundary,  rather  than  that  the  uniform  tradi- 
tion of  1800  years  in  reference  to  so  prominent  a  spot,  is  unfounded. 
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the  oblivious  influence  of  time,  and  guided  the  otherwise 
treacherous  memory.  When  Titus  Vespasian  razed  Jerusa- 
lem and  obUterated  many  of  its  particular  marks,  he  could 
not  erase  the  general  features  of  the  city,  nor  disturb  the  re- 
lative position  of  its  principal  sites.  Amid  the  confusion  into 
which  he  threw  the  sacred  streets,  it  was  easy  to  determine 
where  a  public  edifice,  and  above  all  where  a  noted  hill  or 
dale  once  was.  In  addition  to  this,  A.  D.  129,  iElius  Adrian, 
that  he  might  blot  out  tlie  recollection  of  the  sacred  scenes, 
reared  a  statue  of  Venus  in  the  garden  of  the  Saviour's  burial, 
an  image  of  Jupiter  on  the  place  of  the  crucifixion,  and  a  tem- 
ple to  Adonis  in  Bethlehem  where  Christ  was  born.  The 
Emperor  might  have  been  unable  to  determine  the  frecise 
spots,  where  the  interesting  events  occurred  ;  but  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  discovered  the  vicinity  of  the  spots  ;  and 
he  perpetuated  their  memory  by  the  very  me^ms  which  he  em- 
ployed for  burying  them  in  oblivion.  Constantine,  in  A.  D. 
326,  ordered  the  statue  of  Venus  to  be  removed,  and  a  mag- 
nificent temple  to  be  reared  in  its  place.  -  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  person,  and  supplanted 
the  temple  to  Adonis  by  a  Christian  temple.  She  also  erected 
edifices  to  her  Saviour  on  Mount  Olivet,  at  Nazareth,  and 
many  other  consecrated  grounds.*  In  this  manner  were  in- 
teresting localities  determined  for  succeeding  generations  with 
a  precision,  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  as  great  as  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  time  allowed. 

With  regard  to  the  continued  sameness  of  the  natural  sce- 
nery of  Palestine,  our  confidence  is  greater  than  with  regard 
to  tlie  scenes  of  specific  historical  incidents.  The  dilapada- 
tions  of  contending  armies  have  indeed  defaced  the  country, 
still  its  general  characteristics  remain  unaltered.  "  The  hills 
still  stand  round  about  Jerusalem,  as  the}^  did  in  the  days  of 
David  and  of  Solomon.  The  dew  falls  on  Hermon,  the  ce- 
dars grow  on  Libanus,  and  Kishoh,  that  ancient  river,  draws 
its  stream  from  Taber,  as  in  the  times  of  old.  The  sea  of 
Galilee  still  presents  the  same  natural  accoiTipaniments,  the 
fig-tree  springs  up  by  the  the  way-side,  the  sycamore  spreads  its 
branches,  and  the  vines  and  olives  still  chmb  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  desolation  which  covered  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  is  not  less  striking  <it  the  present  hour,  than  when  Mo- 
ses with  an  inspired  pen  recorded  the  judgement  of  God  ;  the 
swellins^s  of  Jordarn  ar?.  not  less  regular  in  their  rise  than 
when  the  Hebrews  first  approached  its  banks  ;  and  he,  who 

*  See  "  M.  Car.  Ortlob  Dissertatio  de  Sepulchro  Christi  ad  Mai.  27  :  60,"  on  pa- 
ges 254, 235  of  Thesaurus  Theologico  Fhilologicus.  Pars  Secunda. 
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goes  down  from  Jerusalem  lo  Jericho,  still  incurs  the  greatest 

hazard  of  falling  among  thieves."* 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  visit  the  beloved 

land, 

"  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross," 

and  especially  to  step  on  those  places,  where,  we  have  proba- 
ble evidence  for  believing,  occurred  the  sublimest  events  which 
history  ever  recorded.  "  What  my  feelings  were,"  says  Cha- 
teaubriand, "  upon  entering  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
1  really  cannot  tell.  So  many  reflections  rushed  at  once  upon 
my  mind,  that  I  was  unable  to  dwell  upon  any  particular  idea. 
I  continued  nearly  half  an  hour  upon  my  knees. — I  had  just 
beheld  the  monuments  of  Greece,  and  my  mind  was  still  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  their  grandeur  ;  but  how  far  inferior 
were  the  sentiments  which  they  excited  to  those  I  felt  at  the 
sight  of  the  places  commemorated  in  the  Gospel  !t  As  we 
ponder  on  the  affecting  history,  we  ought  to  fix  our  eyes  upon 
tlie  map  of  the  consecrated  places,  antl  in  our  imaginations  go 
along  with  Jesus  from  scene  to  scene,  over  the  brook  and  up 
the  mountain,  into  the  garden,  and  through  the  bustling 
streets.  How  solemn  and  how  heart-thrilling  to  put  our  feet 
upon  the  footsteps  of  our  Saviour,  as  he  walked  along  the 
"  dolorous  w^ay"  from  the  house  of  Pilate  to  the  cross,  as  he 
wandered  about  with  downcast  eye  in  the  garden,  or  wound 
his  course  through  the  olive  trees  and  almond  trees,  and  run- 
ning vines  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  Olivet.  It  was  well 
said  of  Calvary,  and  in  one  sense  it  may  be  w^ell  said  of  all 
that  consecrated  land  ;  it  is  "  the  centre,  the  grand  magnet 
of  the  Christian  church  ;  from  it  proceed  life  and  salvation  ;  to 
it  all  hearts  end,  all  eyes  are  directed." 


COLONIZATION  AND  EMANCIPATION. 

[The  following  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  extended  article,  which  we  have  re- 
ceived as  a  review  of  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, African  Repository ,  Colonizationist  and  Journal  of  Freedom  ;  and 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Aboli- 
tionist and  Liberator.  This  will  account  for  its  appearing  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  a  Review,  although  under  the  head  of  Communications.      The 

*  Palestine,  by  Rev.  M.  RusssI,  L.  L.  D.  page  26. 

t  Travels  in  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c.     Vol.  2,  p.  22. 
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whole  article  would  be  quite  too  long  for  insertion  in  our  present  number. 
We  presume  the  author,  as  he  desired  the  article  might  appear  this  month, 
will  excuse  the  rare  liberty  we  take  in  this  instance.] 

For  several  months  past  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  an  exhibition  of  the  objects  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  societies  whosa  official  Reports  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  also  to  express  such  views  in  relation 
to  the  whole  subject  of  Colonization  and  Slavery,  as  its  impor- 
tance, anil  existing  circumstances  seem  to  require. 

We  have  never  doubted,  that  if  a  colony,  or  colonies  could 
prosper  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  great  blessings  might  be  confer- 
red upon  that  continent,  through  such  a  channel.  But  the 
question  has  been,  what  will  be  the  influence  of  attempting 
such  an  enterprize,  upon  the  poor  slave?  Will  not- the  remov- 
al of  the  free  blacks,  increase  the  value  of  his  labor — cause  him 
to  be  tasked  more  severely — raise  his  market  value — encourage 
the  domestic  traffic — and  lessen  the  chances  of  his  acquiring 
knowledge  7  Will  it  not  serve  to  weaken  the  motives  which 
naturally  urge  slaves  to  seek,  and  masters  to  give  their  free- 
dom, and  thus  render  universal  emancipation  more  hopeless? 

Several  circumstances  have  served  to  render  these  questions 
the  more  serious.  Some  of  the  first  movements  towards  the 
formation  of  the  Colonization  Society,  were  made  in  a  slave- 
holding  community.  Some  of  the  first  movers  were  slave-hold- 
ers. A  majority  of  the  first  officers  and  managers  were  appoint- 
ed from  slave-holding  states.  The  constitution  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  exjiressly  declares  that  the 
object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Society  shall  be  exclusively 
directed  is,  '  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonizing  (with 
their  consent)  the  free  people  of  color  residing  in  our  country, 
in  Africa,  or  such  other  place  as  Congress  shall  deem  most  ex- 
pedient.' It  does  indeed  contemplate  a  provision  not  only  for 
those  already  free,  but  also  '  for  those  who  may  hereafter  be- 
come so.'  But  some  who  were  active  in  forming  the  Society, 
were  careful  to  tell  the  planters  that  the  Society  would  '  not 
interfere  with  their  rights'— that  it  was  '  not  an  abolition  soci- 
ety.' Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  '  would  prove  one  of 
the  greatest  securities  to  enable  the  master  to  keep  in  posses- 
sion his  own  property.*  And  though  the  expectation  has  been 
abundantly  declared  by  those  who  have  expressed  the  above 
sentiments,  that  the  successful  operations  of  the  Society  will 
tend  to  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
first,  second  and  third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Colonization  So- 

*  Speech  of  Joha  Randolph. 
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ciety,  show  that  the  managers  cherished  this  opinion ;  yet, 
it  is  not  strange,  that  to  a  mind  strongly  prejudiced,  an  occa- 
sional declaration  of  an  individual  contrary  opinion^  even  if 
given  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  quell  southern  jealousy  and 
opposition,  should  be  nearly  sufficient  to  destroy  the  force  of 
a  solemn  declaration  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which,  to  our  minds, 
have  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  scheme  of  African  Coloniza- 
tion, and  doubtless  similar  difficulties  have  prevented  many 
from  examining  critically  its  history  and  tendency,  and  from 
aiding  in  its  advancement.  Perhaps  it  will  yet  appear, 
however,  that  the  obstacles  which  have  checked  the  progress  of 
the  cause,  were  wisely  designed  by  an  overruling  Providence. 
Had  there  been  no  doubts,  obstacles  or  opposition,  too  large  a 
number  might  have  been  early  sent  to  the  colony,  and  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  enterprize  might  have  proved  its  ruin.  Such  a 
colony  could  not  safely  have  at  first  a  very  rapid  growth.  In 
order  to  sustain  and  direct  their  civil  and  religious  institutions, 
the  people  must  be  prepared  by  experiment  and  a  course  of  self - 
discipline,  and  only  when  this  shall  have  been  done,  will  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  be  either  safe  or  desirable.  The  progress 
of  the  colony  and  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Society, 
has  certainly  been  more  rapid  than  a  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  at  first  surrounded  the  whole  subject,  could  have  permit- 
ted the  early  friends  of  the  enterprize  to  hope  for.  Obstacles 
have  been  numerous  and  various.  Many  thought  the  scheme 
visionary.  They  believed  the  colored  people  to  be  an  inferior 
race,  incapable  of  being  elevated  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
freemen  in  any  country  ;  and  the  idea  of  sending  them  to  Af- 
rica for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  and  above  all  to 
civilize  and  christianize  a  barbarous  continent,  was  easily  turn- 
ed to  ridicule  and  derision.  It  was  said,  moreover,  that  they 
could  not  endure  the  African  cliinate — they  could  not  be  gov- 
erned and  protected — they  would  be  destroyed  and  kidnapped, 
and  sold  into  slavery,  or  would  become  slave-dealers  themselves. 
Some  objected,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  oppose  other  be- 
nevolent enterprizes  ;  simply  because  it  asked  their  chaiities. 
Some  were  willing  that  the  colored  race  should  remain  in  igno- 
rance, as  if  they  saw 

"  The  doom  of  slavery  stamped  upon  their  face." 

Many  at  the  north  have  neglected  the  Society,  from  the  fear 
that  their  southern  brethren  would  look  upon  northern  efforts 
as  officious  interference.    Others,  because  they  have  supposed  it 
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a  southern  scheme  for  perpetuating  slavery,  or  have  thought  it 
designed  only  to  benefit  the  south,  and  that  it  therefore  concern- 
ed only  that  section  of  the  country. 

Many  at  the  south  have  neglected  or  opposed  the  Society. 
from  the  impression  that  it  was  a  northern  device  to  interfere 
with  the  system  of  slavery,  to  rob  them  of  what  they  considered 
their  property,  and  what  was  so  defined  by  law,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution.  Some  believed  the  society,  or  at  least 
its  northern  friends,  would  countenance  such  measures  as  were 
fitted  to  produce  insurrection  among  the  colored  people  in  the 
slave  States,  and  endanger  the  peace  and  lives  of  the  whites. 
Doubtless  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  hostility  to  the  Society 
in  the  southern  States,  has  been  in  the  erroneous  impression, 
that  inflammatory  publications  which  have  sometimes  appeared 
in  New  England,  and  circulated  at  the  south,  were  approved 
and  patronized  by  the  friends  of  Colonization. 

A  portion  of  the  colored  people  have  by  various  means  been 
prejudiced  against  the  Society.  Soon  after  its  formation,  it  was 
pubhcly  stated  that  'an  effort  had  been  unfortunately  made  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  free  people  of  color  against  the  insti- 
tution which  had  its  origin,  it  was  believed,  in  an  honest  desire 
to  promote  their  happiness.  A  suggestion  had  been  made, 
which  the  Society  disclaimed  by  the  terms  of  its  constitution, 
that  they  were  to  be  constrained  to  migrate  to  the  country 
which  might  be  selected  for  the  seat  of  the  colony.  No  suspi- 
cion, it  was  stated,  coidd  be  more  unfounded.^* 

Such  ^suggestions'  have  not  been  confined  to  the  early 
opposers  of  the  Society.  Persevering  efforts  have  been  made 
to  excite  hostility  ;  and  then,  in  turn,  this  hostility  itself  has 
been  urged  as  a  reason  for  opposing  it. 

This  cause,  like  every  other  good  one,  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  some  bad  arguments  used  in  its  behalf,  and  to  be 
patronized  by  some  from  wrong  motives.  This  has  given  op- 
posers  occasion  to  raise  some  plausible  objections,  and  thus  to 
embolden  its  enemies,  and  check  the  ardor  of  its  friends. 

The  necessary  preparatory  measures  could  not  be  matured 
in  a  moment.  No  emigrants  were  sent  out  till  1820,  and  ev- 
ery circumstance  which  occasioned  delay,  gave  plausibility  to 
the  charge  that  the  Society  was  inefficient,  and  could  accom- 
plish nothing.  When  these  emigrants  went  out,  they  "  were 
compelled,  by  a  variety  of  untoward  circumstances,  to  make  a 
temporary  estabhshment  on  the  low  unhealthy  Island  of  Sher- 
bro.     Here  they  were  detained  some  time,  endeavoring  to  pur- 

*  Speech  of  Ihe  President  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting. 
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chase  land,  and  were  attacked  by  fatal  diseases  which  carried  off 
three  agents,  and  more  than  twenty  of  the  colonists."*  In  1821 
a  small  addition  was  made  to  their  number,  but  their  prospects 
were  dark  and  cheerless,  till  an  extensive  territory  was  purchas- 
ed on  the  coast,  embracing  the  cape  and  harbor  now  called 
Monrovia,  and  the  colonists  removed  to  that  place. 

Mr.  Ashmun,  accompanied  by  additional  emigrants,  went 
out  to  the  Colony  in  1822,  but  found  that  the  Colonial  Agent, 
suffering  with  disease,  and  unable  to  endure  the  labors  of  his 
station,  had  sailed  for  the  United  States  ;  leaving  the  colonists 
defenceless  and  disheartened.     Tiiey  had  suffered  much  from 
sickness  ;  and  the  want  of  medical  aid,  of  comfortable  dwelhngs 
and  necessary  attention,  rendered  their  condition  and  prospects 
truly  discouraging.     To  add  to  their  sufferings,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  plot  was  concerted,  and  a  combination  forming 
for  their  destruction,  by  the  treacherous  natives ;  who,  with 
fair  professions,  had  sold  the  territory  and  encouraged  its  settle- 
ment.    Mr.  Ashmun  and  the  little  band  of  colonists,  finding 
that  no  arguments  or  entreaties  could  prevent  an  attack,  and 
that  they  must  either  '  fight  or  die,'  had  but  just  made  the  best 
preparation  for  defence  they  could,  before  the  colony  was  at- 
tacked  by  a  furious   band,    supposed   to  amount   to  700    or 
800  native  Africans,  whose  '  tender  mercies  had  become  cruel' 
by  long  participation   in  the  slave  trade.     With  bravery  and 
skill  altogether  unaccountable,  the  few  men  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms  defended  the  colony,  and   drove  away  their  assail- 
ants.    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  were  again  attack- 
ed by  a  much  larger  number,  rendered   doubly  furious  by  the 
former,  defeat.     The  colonists  were  again  victorious,  as  it  were 
by  a  miracle,  and  a  permanent  peace  was  secured. 

It  was  not  till  1824  that  a  regular  form  of  government  was 
adopted,  and  the  colony  could  be  said  to  be  fairly  established  ; 
and  all  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists  up  to  that  period,  added 
to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Society.  Some  would  accuse  the 
managers  of  wantonly  sporting  with  human  life  ;  or  at  best, 
of  trying  visionary  experiments,  which  must  occasion  unwar- 
rantable exposure  and  suffering.  Even  to  this  day,  there  are 
those  who  object  to  the  Colonization  Society,  for  waging  a 
"  destructive  war,"  as  it  has  been  called,  "  upon  the  peaceful  na 
lives  of  Africa;"  and  because,  in  purchasing  the  territory,  ardent 
spirit  was  one  of  the  articles  of  trafiic,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
board  have  not  succeeded  in  stopping  the  sale  of  it  in  the  col- 
ony, some  seem  to  find  a  peculiar  delight  in  ridiculing  the  So- 

*  M.  Carey. 
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ciety  for  attempting  "  to  civilize  Africa  with  powder  and  bullets 
and  rum." 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  obstacles  which  the  Col- 
onization Society  has  met  with.  They  have,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  been  overcome  ;  and  the  Society,  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition and  every  obstacle,  is  accomplishing,  as  fast,  we  believe, 
as  could  be  expected,  the  great  ultimate  object  it  has  ever  had 
in  view,  universal  emancipation.  A  colony  has  l)een  establish- 
ed, and  by  its  rapid  growth  and  prosperity,  has  both  demon- 
strated that  the  scheme  is  practicable,  and  raised  up  a  host  of 
friends.  About  300  emigrants  have  removed  to  the  colony, 
more  than  one  fourth  of  whom  went  out  during  the  last  year. 
More  than  700  of  the  emigrants  are  said  to  have  been  slaves, 
liberated  for  this  purpose.  Tico  hundred  and  forty  seven 
of  this  class,  were  sent  out  during  the  last  year,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four,  near  the  close  of  1831.  Not  far  from 
300  Africans  have  been  re-captured  from  slave-ships,  and  locat- 
ed near  the  colony,  where  they  are  making  rapid  advances 
from  barbarism  towards  the  condition  of  civihzed  men. 

The  soil  and  production  of  the  extensive  territory  owned  by 
the  Society,  render  it  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population, 
and  its  commercial  advantages  are  more  than  equal  to  its  agri- 
cultural. During  one  year,  fifty-nine  vessels  visited  the  port  of 
Monrovia,  and  the  exports  during  the  same  period,  consisting 
chiefly  of  camwood,  ivory,  palm-oil,  tortoise  shell  and  gold, 
amounted  to  $12.5,549,  nearly  or  quite  as  large  a  sum  as 
had  then  been  expended  by  the  Colonization  Society.  The 
colony  is  becoming  favorably  known  to  tribes  far  distant  from 
the  coast,  and  "  Mandingo  traders  and  others  have  visited  it 
from  the  borders  of  Foola  Jallo."*  Three  flourishing  villages 
now  exist,  with  their  schools  and  churches,  beside  the  settle- 
ments of  the  re-captured  Africans,  and  preparations  are  mak- 
ing for  others.  The  cause  of  education  is  receiving  increased 
attention,  and  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  colony  is 
spoken  of  in  favorable  terms  by  those  who  visit  it  from  this 
and  other  countries. 

The  way  seems  to  be  prepared  for  a  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  if  necessary  funds  can  be  provided.  The  mana- 
gers express  the  opinion  that  thousands  might  be  introduced 
with  safety  in  one  year,  provided  temporary  buildings  should 
be  constructed,  and  provision  made  for  their  support  during  a 
few  months  after  their  arrival,  and  that  $200,000  might  be  well 
expendedt  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  removing  emigrants, 

*  Sixteenth  Report,  p.  6.  t  ib.  p.  10. 
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and  preparing  the  way  for  larger  numbers  to  succeed  tiiem. 
The  Colonial  Agent  declares  :  "  Only  give  me  due  notice,  and 
send  out  building  materials,  and  I  care  not  how  many  you 
transport ;  they  must  and  shall  be  provided  for."  *  *  "  You 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  favorable  impression  we  have  made  on 
the  natives  of  the  country ;  they  are  constantly  sending  mes- 
sages, requesting  us  to  settle  at  different  points  on  the  coast, 
from  Gape  Mount  to  Trade  Town  (about  140  miles,)  and 
means  only  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  occupy  the  coast  be- 
tween these  two  points." 

It  is  doubtless  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  Agent  respect- 
ing emigrants,  that  a  good  proportion  of  them,  at  least,  are  to 
be  such  as  will  make  good  citizens.  Much  must  depend  on 
this.  A  portion  of  the  companies  which  arrived  in  the  colony 
during  the  last  year,  were  such  as  to  occasion  complaints  from 
the  Agent.     This  subject  will  doubtless  receive  proper  attention. 

While  the  evidences  of  prosperity  in  the  colony  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  tlie  enterprize,  and  render  it  popular,  they 
also  subject  it  to  some  danger.  If  we  mistake  not,  its  growing 
popidarity  for  a  few  years  past,  has  done  the  cause  some  inju- 
ry. Tlie  Legislatures  of  more  than  half  the  States,  and  the 
public  bodies  of  nearly  all  the  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, have  passed  resolutions  in  its  favor ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  multitudes  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  resolutions,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  good  wishes,  will  carry  forwaid  the  enterprize, 
Avithout  any  thing  further.  It  has  for  a  time  been  so  popidar, 
that  almost  any  thing  in  the  style  of  declamation,  woidd  pass 
for  suhstayitial  argiitnent  in  its  favor,  and  visionary  expecta- 
tions of  its  success  have  to  some  extent  been  entertained,  which 
must  occasion  more  or  less  reaction.-  We  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  ministers  and  editors  in  New-England  have  re- 
lied too  much  upon  its  popularity,  and  consequently  have  neg- 
lected to  examine  thoroughly  all  its  bearings  and  make  their 
hearers  and  readers  familiar  with  its  operations. 

Some  have  doubltess  been  disposed  to  rely  upon  the  Society 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  colored  people  in  this  country, 
forgetting  that  it  was  formed  to  accomplish  a  specific  object, 
"  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be  exclusively  directed."  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  successful  operations  of  the  Colonization 
Society  have  a  tendency  to  benefit  the  colored  people  who  re- 
main in  this  country  ;  but  we  protest  against  the  idea  that  it  is 
doing  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  improvement.  This  is  not 
its  sphere  of  operation  ;  and  other  efforts  should  be  made  to 
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afford  the  free  colored  people  means  of  education,  and  facilities 
for  becoming  useful  and  respectable  citizens. 

We  are  equally  confident  that  the  operations  of  the  Society 
are  exerting  a  powerful  and  an  increasing  influence  in  favor 
of  voluntary  emancipation.  This  opinion  is  not  hastily  formed, 
or  rashly  expressed.  It  is  the  sober  conviction  resulting  frc  m 
an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  of  arguments 
for  and  against  it.  But  while  cherishing  this  view,  and  yield- 
ing a  cordial  support  to  the  cause  of  Colonization,  we  would 
hail  with  joy  any  other  scheme  which  by  proper  means  should 
hasten  the  peaceful  liberation  of  all  the  slaves  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world.  Believing  that  no  man  has  a  mor- 
al right  to  hold  man  as  property,  we  cannot  doubt  that  slavery, 
as  it  exists  in  this  country,  is  a  curse  to  all  who  feel  its  influ- 
ence. It  is  not  our  present  object  to  encjuire  wliether  it  be  a 
greater  curse  to  the  slave,  the  master  or  the  nation  ;  or  to  the 
free  blacks  in  this  country,  or  the  African  race  throughout  the 
world  ;  nor  shall  we  stop  to  enumerate  the  reasons  which  lead 
us  to  believe  that  slavery  will  one  day  (and  that  not  far  distant) 
be  done  away.  We  beheve  that  influences  have  for  several 
years  been  operating,  which  will  not  cease,  but  will  become 
more  and  Riore  active,  till  changes  shall  be  wrought  in  public 
sentiment,  which  will  render  it  impossible  for  enlightened  men 
to  hold  their  fellows  in  bondage.  We  are  not  ignorant  or  un- 
mindful of  the  existence  of  other  views  in  the  community,  and 
we  had  intended  to  make  several  remarks  on  the  measures  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  on  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
injurious  tendency  of  these  measures ;  but  since  writing  the 
above  a  pamphlet  has  appeared,*  which  enters  more  fully  into 
the  measures  and  tendency  of  both  the  Colonization  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Societies,  than  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article 
will  admit. 

[Thus  far  the  author  of  the  article.  It  need  only  be  added  as  what  must 
be  the  warm  desire  of  every  friend  of  colonization  and  emancipation,  that  the 
cause  should  be  remembered  as  it  deserves,  on  the  approaching  anniversary 
of  our  national  independence. — The  "  Remarks"  referred  to,  are  worthy  of 
attention,  both  for  the  facts  they  contain,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  are 
communicated.] 

*  Remarks  on  African  Colonization,  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  in  two  parts,  by 
a  Citizen  of  New  England.     Windsor  Vt.    Published  by  Richards  &.  'I'racy.  pp.  48. 
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WRITTEN    SERMONS. 

Any  question  touching  the  manner  of  public  teaching,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  none 
more  so,  perhaps,  tlian  whether  with  written  or  unwritten  ser- 
mons. In  advocating  the  use  of  written  sermons,  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  man  should  preach  with  eyes  fixed  and  muscles 
unmoved,  save  in  turning  over  leaves  ;  but  that,  after  having 
written  his  sermon  in  full,  he  should  deliver  it  memoriier,  or 
prepare  it  in  a  fair,  legible  character,  and  make  it  so  familiar 
before  he  enters  the  pulpit,  as  that  he  will  be  unembarrassed  in 
his  delivery,  and  be  enabled  to  direct  his  message  to  the  con- 
gregation. Nor  would  I  be  understood  as  urging  exclusiveness 
— as  implying  that  a  pastor  should  never  address  his  hearers 
extempore  ;  nor  that  a  man  of  natural  extemporaneous  parts, 
should  always  be  compelled  to  write :  but  that  sermons  should 
generally  be  written. 

1.   The  good  of  the  'preacher  requires  it. 

A  pecuUar  natural  talent  is  as  necessary  for  the  orator  as  the 
poet.  As  one  not  naturally  a  poet,  can  only  rise  to  respecta- 
bility as  a  writer  by  confining  himself  to  prose  ;  so  while  a  man 
cannot  acquire  a  natural  talent  for  oratory,  he  can  learn  to 
compose  with  correctness,  perspicuity,  and  vivacity,  and  to  read, 
not  only  in  a  proper  and  inoffensive,  but  an  affecting,  rousing 
manner.  If  in  this  way,  as  some  aver,  there  is  not  so  much 
excellence,  yet  a  good  pulpit  delivery,  where  nature  has 
withheld  her  gifts,  is  far  easier  to  be  acquired.  But  there  is 
more  excellence. 

It  leads  to  more  mental  discipline.  The  writer  of  sermons 
is  more  thorough  in  investigation,  systematic  in  thinking,  and 
logical  in  reasoning.  He  is  made  a  more  connected,  biblical  lo- 
gician. 

It  makes  the  Sabbath  duties  easier.  Who  is  not  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort  of  speaking  and  anxiety  of  being  a  mes- 
senger from  God  to  man  ?  If  to  this  is  added  presenting  the 
argument,  forming  and  arranging  the  sentences,  and  express- 
ing the  words,  the  mind  will  hardly  recover  from  its  overbur- 
dened excitement  before  the  next  Lord's  day. 

It  prevents  indolence.  This  is  often  a  besetting  sin,  even 
with  the  herald  of  salvation.  It  whispers — "  trust  the  Lord 
and  speak  without  preparation."  Said  the  pious  and  learned 
Baxter,  "  I  use  notes  as  much  as  any  man,  when  I  take  pains  ; 
and  as  little  as  any  man,  when  I  am  lazy,  or  have  not  time  to 
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prepare."  If  a  sermon  is  to  be  written,  there  is  no  alternative, 
laziness  must  be  overcome — the  work  must  be  done. 

2.    The  good  of  the  people  requires  ivritten  sermons. 

How^ever  much  a  preacher  may  pen  his  thoughts  on  other 
subjects,  unless  he  writes  his  serm,ous,  he  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming merely  hortatory  in  matter,  loose  in  argument,  ex- 
cursive in  fancy,  exuberant  in  words,  drawling  and  hesitating 
or  hurried  in  manner.  With  w^ords  there  must  be  ideas.  With 
fluency  of  utterance  there  must  be  solidity  of  thought.  The 
why  and  wdierefore  must  precede  the  exhortation  ;  and  the 
whole  be  pronounced  in  an  impressive,  solemn  manner,  or  it 
will  not  rouse  up  the  hearers  to  that  vigorous,  persevering  ac- 
tion necessary  to  secure  salvation.  True,  there  have  been 
Whitfields  and  Richmonds,  but  they  were  giants  in  the  land. 
Few  possess  the  imagination,  the  intellectual  furniture,  the 
mental  disciphne,  the  faith,  the  zeal,  the  fluent  speech,  the  na- 
tive eloquence  of  these  men. 

Written  sermons  will  train  up  Christians  to  be  doctrinal,  as 
well  as  practical — thinking  and  knowing,  as  well  as  acting. 
Although  there  may  not  be  so  much  excitement  of  the  animal 
feelings  on  the  Sabbath,  yet  there  is  a  more  connected,  cool  ex- 
hibition of  divine  truth,  which  leads  them  to  act  from  principle. 
The  truth  comes  to  them  unobstructed  by  irrelevant  and  oft- 
repeated  phrases,  thrown  in  like  so  many  connecting  links  to 
prevent  an  utter  cessation  of  speech — it  comes  enlightening  the 
mind,  purifying  the  taste,  awakening  the  conscience,  persuad- 
ing the  heart,  establishing  the  faith. 

And  then,  like  the  fountain  whence  it  is  drawn,  it  ceases 
not  when  once  its  vivifying  influence  has  been  felt : — it  benefits 
generations  yet  unborn  : — it  lives  and  speaks  when  its  author 
is  silent  in  the  grave.  Who  does  not  rejoice  that  Saurin,  and 
Barrow,  and  Burder,  and  Edwards,  and  Dwight,  and  Payson 
communicated  their  messages  through  the  medium  of  written 
discourses  'J — "  But  another  might  have  penned  their  thoughts 
as  they  flowed  forth  in  words  that  burned."  So  thought  the 
reporters  of  Whitfield's  sermons  :  but  the  eloquence  of  Whitfield 
is  not  there.  Would  an  author  embody  himself  in  his  sermons, 
he  must  himself  prepare  them  for  the  press. 

3.    The  dignity  of  the  pidpit  requires  written  sermons. 

Unlike  the  Grecian  and  Roman  orators,  unlike  senators  and 
lawyers,  the  object  of  the  preacher  is,  not  to  put  dow^n  an  antag- 
onist— not  to  produce  a  momentary  excitement  and  determine 
the  assembly  in  his  favor,  but  to  elucidate  a  subject  of  revela- 
tion, to  make  a  lasting  impression,  to  instruct  as  well  as  arouse, 
to  win  both  the  intellect  and  the  depraved  lieart,  not  to  himself, 
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but  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  work  is  with  the  immortal  soul  upon 
the  things  of  eternity.  The  unsanctified  heart  seeks  every  oc- 
casion to  evade  the  authority  with  which  his  message  is  clothed. 
While,  then,  he  is  not  deficient  in  energy  and  warmth^  he 
must  have  nothing  Ioid  and  disgusting,  nor  even  trifling  or 
common  place.  Although  by  written  sermons  gravity  may  be 
in  danger  of  falling  into  a  dull,  uniform  solemnity,  it  is  not  in 
danger  of  becoming  declamatory,  theatrical  and  light.  Al- 
though the  pathos  may  be  less  vehement,  (which  is  by  no 
means  necessary,)  it  is  more  solemn.  Where  the  people  are 
enlightened,  and  the  superstitious  notion  of  immediate  inspira- 
tion is  rejected,  so  momentous  are  the  subjects  of  divine  truth, 
a  carefully  premeditated  discourse  is  necessary  to  inspire  the 
hearers  with  confidence,  and  to  fall  upon  their  consciences  with 
weight. 

4.    The  history  of  the  pulpit  favors  writteji  sermons. 

In  those  denominations  and  those  countries  where  unwritten 
sermons  are  common,  either  the  people  are  not  elevated  in  in- 
tellect, or  they  are  loose  and  vague  in  their  religious  opinions, 
or  they  are  easily  excited  and  as  easily  relapse  into  a  death-like 
apathy.  The  reverse  of  this  may  be  found  among  the  French 
Protestants,  the  English  Puritans,  tlie  Scotch  Presbyterians. 

While  among  individuals  who  have  excelled  as  preachers, 
one  Richmond  or  Whitfield  can  be  mentioned  ;  many  on  the 
other  hand  might  be  named,  like  Milner,  Newton,  Hall,  Massi- 
lon,  Edwards,  Davies  and  Payson. 

In  surveying  different  sections  of  our  own  country,  and  the 
labors  of  different  living  preachers,  let  theory  establish  what  it 
may,  the  fact  is  undeniah>le,  that  where  ministers  are  in  the  gen- 
eral habit  of  writing  their  sermons,  there  is  found,  though  less  of 
passionate  excitement,  more  stability  of  Christian  character — 
a  more  steadily  onward  movement  of  the  church. 

I  would  say  then,  in  the  language  of  another, 

'  However  loud  the  momentary  praise 

Of  ignoiance,  with  empty  fervor  charm'd ; 

Better  read  every  sentence  word  for  word, 

Than  wander  in  a  desultory  strain — 

A  chaos  dark,  irregular,  and  wild — 

Where  the  same  thought  and  language  oft  revolves, 

Andre-revolves  to  tire  sagacious  minds. 

But  never  to  yournotes  be  so  enchained, 

As  to  repress  some  instantaneous  thought, 

That  may,  like  lightning,  dart  upon  the  soul, 

And  blaze  in  strength  and  majesty  divine." 

IOTA. 
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COMPARISON    OF    THE     EVANGELICAL    AND    LIBERAL 

SYSTEMS. 

My  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to  compare  these  two 
systems  of  religion,  not  with  the  Bible,  but  with  each  other  ; 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  deteruiiniiig  directly  which  is  true, 
but  with  a  view  to  test  the  character  of  each  in  respect  to  siih- 
limity,  and  moral  grandeur^  and  the  power  of  -exerting  a 
deep  and  and  thrilling  interest  in  minds  subjected  to  its  in- 
tiuence. 

1.  The  two  systems  may  be  compared,  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  views  exhibited  by  each  respecting  the  natural  state  and 
character  of  man.- — Liberal  Christianity  represents  man,  not 
as  a  fallen,  taut  as  an  erring  being.  He  begins  his  moral  ex- 
istence right,  and  except  that  he  wanders  occasionally,  more 
or  less,  he  continues  it  in  tiie  same  way.  It  is  his  duty,  so 
far  as  he  has  wandered,  to  repent — a  duty  which  he  is  well 
able  to  perform,  and  which  man}^,  in  the  unaided  exercise  of 
their  powers,  actually  do  perform.  Those  who  repent  are,  of 
course,  forgiven.  They  are  forgiven  on  the  ground  of  their 
repentance.  There  is  no  remaining  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  forgiveness.  Those  who  do  not  here  repent  must  be  un- 
happy, longer  or  shorter,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature 
and  aggravation  of  their  offences.  They  must  be  subjected 
to  a  painful  but  salutary  discipline,  till  at  length  their  hearts 
melt,  and  till,  in  the  fears  of  penitence,  their  guilt  is  wasted 
away. — Such  is  the  representation  of  the  liberal  system  in 
regard  to  the  natural  state  and  character  of  our  race  ;  and 
much  credit  is  claimed  for  it  on  the  ground  of  its  simplicity, 
and  its  adaptedness  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  men. 
But  what  is  there  in  the  views  here  exhibited  that  is  moving, 
affecting.,  or  deeply  and  solemnly  ijiteresting  ?  What  is 
there  calculated  to  arouse  the  sensibilities,  and  to  melt  and 
break  the  obdurate  heart  ? 

The  teachings  of  Evangelical  Christianity  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  state  of  man  are  very  different.  These  are  mor- 
tifying indeed,  to  human  pride,  but  to  all  w^ho  understand 
them,  they  are  clothed  with  an  awful  interest  and  power. 
They  represent  man,  in  the  outset,  as/alien — entire!}/  fallen. 
He  begins  to  sin  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  act ;  and  he  contin- 
ues to  sin,  v.lLlvout  cessation  or  intermission, — so  that  his 
heart  is  represented  as  full  of  evil,  and  in  his  flesh  there 
dwelleth  no  good  thing.  Nor  is  his  sinful  character  his  mis- 
fortune merely  ;  it  is  his  crime.      He   has  been  voluntary  in 
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forming  it,  and  for  every  part  of  it  he  is  personally  responsi- 
ble and  guilty.  It  is  his  duti/  to  repent  of  his  sins  ;  but  then 
it  is  certain  that,  ofhimself,  he  never  will  repent.  His  habits  of 
sin  are  so  strong,  that  he  never  will  overcome  them.  His  love 
of  sin  is  so  inveterate,  that  he  never  will  consent  to  give  it 
up. — And  even  if  he  should  repent,  repentance  will  not  cancel 
the  debt  he  has  contracted.  Repentance  will  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  law  and  justice  against  him.  Here  then  he  lies, 
fallen,  guilty,  ruined,  lost.  He  has  fallen  by  his  own  hands, 
and  in  himself  is  without  help  or  hope.  The  penalty  of  the 
law  hangs  suspended  over  him,  and  this  penalty  is  nothing 
less  than  eternal  death — an  eternal  banishment  from  God  and 
from  all  good,  to  regions  of  unutterable  despair  and  woe. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  can  he  do  ?  To  conceal 
aught  is  impossible,  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  The 
stains  of  guilt  are  upon  all  his  character,  and  the  pall  of 
death  covers  all  his  prospects.  If  he  casts  his  eye  backward, 
there  is  naught  but  the  remembrance  of  past  pride,  selfishness, 
worldhness  and  sin;  or  if  forward,  ihere  is  a  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment,  and  no  deliverer. 

Such  is  the  natural  character  and  state  of  man,  as  held  by 
evangelical  Christians  ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  view  given 
is  not  most  exciting  and  appalling  ?  Who  will  say  that  it 
does  not  possess  a  subduing  interest,  a  terrible  grandeur,  be- 
yond almost  every  other  subject?  A  whole  race  in  ruins: 
brought  under  the  curse  of  God's  law,  and  exposed  to  the  pains 
of  eternal  death,  by  their  own  sin  ;  with  no  means  of  dehv- 
erance  in  their  power,  and  no  heart  to  use  any,  even  were 
they  provided  ; — what  moral  spectacle  can  be  presented  more 
fearfully,  awfully  atlecting  than  this  !  What  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  the  benevolent  universe  has  ever  excited  so  intense 
an  interest ! 

2.  Let  us  next  compare  tlie  two  systems  under  consideration 
in  regard  to  the  remedial  provisions  they  respectively  make 
for  the  natural  state  and  character  of  man. 

As  the  liberal  system  represents  man  as  but  partially  sin- 
ful— as  entitled  to  forgiveness  on  the  mere  ground  of  repent- 
ance— and  as  well  able,  of  himself,  to  repent ;  he  obviously 
needs  no  remedy,  unless  it  be  instruction  and  encouragement. 
With  the  mere  light  of  nature  he  is  in  no  great  danger, — 
though  it  may  be  better  for  him  to  be  more  particularly  in- 
structed, on  some  points,  by  the  voice  of  revelation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  amount  of  the  remedy  provided  is,  not  properly  a 
Saviour,  but  a  divinely  commissioned  human  instructer,  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  to  set  before  men  their  duty,  and  by 
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his  teaching,  example,  and  sufferings,  to  win  them  to  the 
performance  of  it. — Here  again  is  claimed  a  beautiful  simplici- 
ty of  plan,  and  one  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  provided.  And  according  to  (he 
liberal  view  of  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  men,  perhaps 
it  may  be  sufficiently  adapted. 

But  not  so,  according  to  the  evangelical  view.  This  repre- 
sents man  as  totally  guilty  and  thoroughly  lost — without  any 
disposition  to  repent,  or  any  possibility  of  pardon  on  the  ground 
of  repentance,  even  if  he  .- hould  repent — undei'  the  desolating 
curse  of  a  broken  law,  and  with  nothing  Ijefore  him  but  a 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.  In  circumstances  such  as 
these,  mere  instruction  and  encouragement  would  be  but 
mockery.  The  fallen,  ruined  sinner  needs  something  more. 
He  needs,  tir-jt  of  all,  an  atonement^  on  the  ground  of  which 
God  may  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  repenting,  re- 
turning soul.  And  then  he  needs  an  influence,  strong  enough 
to  subdue  the  enmity  of  his  heart,  and  bring  him  humbly  to 
rest  on  the  atonement  provided.  And  according  to  the  evan- 
gehcal  system,  tlie  wiiole  of  this  stupendous  provision  is  ac- 
tually made.  This  represents  all  Heaven  as  interested,  excit- 
ed, moved,  in  regard  to  the  impending  destiny  of  guilty  man. 
It  represents  the  Eternal  Father  as  so  loving  a  world  of  sin- 
ners, as  to-be  wiUing  to  send  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
their  sins.  It  represents  the  Eternal  Son  as  consenting  to 
come  down  on  this  ei'rand  of  mercy,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  sinner's  hope  in  his  own  tears,  and  agonies,  and  blood. 
Indeed,  it  represents  him  as  being  already  come.  Having  been 
pointed  out  and  predicted  by  inspired  bards  and  seers — hav- 
ing been  prefigured  by  shadows  and  bloody  rites,  all  along 
under  the  former  dispensation ;  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature,  took  our  flesh,  bore  our  sor- 
rows, and  made  full  and  final  expiation  for  our  sins.  On  the 
groimd  of  this  expiation,  terras  of  life  have  been  proposed  ; 
invitations  have  been  given  ;  ordinances  have  been  instituted  ; 
and  the  whole  process  of  means  has  been  put  in  operation. 
On  the  same  ground,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  into  our 
world,  to  give  efficacy  to  means,  and  apply  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
He  has  come  into  these  regions  of  apostacy  and  death,  to  en- 
lighten the  dark  mind,  arouse  the  stupid  conscience,  break  the 
obdurate  heart,  bow  the  stubborn  will,  arid  bring  rebellious 
creatures  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  Holy  angels,  too,  have  con- 
sented to  engage  in  this  stupendous  work,  and  have  actually 
become  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.  Meanwhile  the  great  Redeemer, 
*29 
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having  finished  his  work  of  humiliation,  has  ascended  up  on 
high,  where  he  ever  hveth  to  prepare  mansions,  and  to  make 
intercession  for  his  beloved  people. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  provision  which  the  evangelical 
system  represents  as  made,  for  the  deliverance  and  salvation  of 
lost  sinners.  And  is  it  not  a  glorious  provision  !  Is  it  not  a 
grand,  a  sublime,  a  most  stupendous  provision  !  No  wonder 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into  these  things.  No  wonder  the 
upper  worlds  are  all  interested  in  them,  and  that  they  excite 
the  profoundest  and  most  delightful  musings  of  celestial 
minds. 

The  fall  and  ruin  of  our  race  are  indeed  total  and  awful ; — 
but  the  remedy  provided  is  fully  adequate  to  m.eet  our  neces- 
sities. It  m.eets  them  at  every  point.  If  our  gilt  is  great, 
great  is  our  Saviour,  If  our  hearts  are  hard,  and  our  love  of 
sin  strong  ;  strong  is  our  Sanctifier.  If  our  discouragements 
are  many,  so  are  our  promises.  If  the  enemies  of  our  peace 
are  numerous  and  powerful,  those  that  be  for  us  are  more  and 
stronger  than  those  that  be  against  us.  If  the  legions  of  hell 
are  enlisted  to  oppose  us,  all  heaven  is  on  our  side,  and  sus- 
tained by  such  an  alliance,  we  may  go  forward  from  conquer- 
ing to  conquer.  In  view  of  an  interest  such  as  this,  pervad- 
ing all  heaven,  and  all  invisible  worlds  ;  in  view  of  a  pro- 
vision so  stupendous  and  glorious  for  the  salvation  of  sinful 
worms;  no  wonder  the  seraphic  spirit  of  Paul  so  oflen  took 
fire,  and  that  he  was  led  to  exclaim,  in  the  ardor  of  his  soul, 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out !" 

3.  Let  us  once  more  compare  the  two  systems  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  the  representations  they  respectively  make 
as  to  the  consequences  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  provision 
of  the  gospel. 

With  the  views  inculcated  in  the  liberal  system  respecting 
the  natural  character  and  state  of  man,  and  the  provision 
made  for  his  better  instruction  and  edification,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  consequences  depending  on  his  immediately 
listening  to  these  instructions  should  be  the  most  urgent  or 
important.  If  he  follows  the  directions  of  the  inspired  teach- 
er, whatever  sins  he  has  conmiitted  will  be  forgiven,  and  he 
will  be  restored  to  peace ; — not  to  so  great  peace  as  though  he 
had  not  sinned,  but  to  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  a  re- 
membrance of  his  sins.  But  if  he  turns  away  from  the  in- 
spired teacher,  and  does  not  hear  and  obey  his  instructions, 
he  must  remain  in  comparative  darkness  and  suffering  till  he 
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does  obe)'.  And  if  lie  refuses  to  oliey  till  life  ends,  he  must 
be  subjected  to  discipline  in  the  other  world,  till  repentance 
and  reformation  are  effected. 

Such  are  the  consequences,  on  the  liberal  system,  of  listen- 
ing, or  not,  to  the  instructions  of  heaven.  Let  us  compare 
them,  for  a  moment,  with  the  representations  of  the  evangel- 
ical system  in  regard  to  the  same  subject.  This,  we  have 
seen  already,  exhibits  the  natural  man  as  fallen,  and  in  himself 
ruined.  But  it  exhibits  all  heaven  as  moved  and  interested 
for  him ; — the  Father  as  willing  to  give  up  the  Son,  and  the 
Son  as  willing  to  give  up  himself,  to  make  expiation  for  hu- 
man transgression  ; — the  Spirit  as  freely  consenting  to  be  our 
sanctifier,  and  the  holy  angels  as  cheerfully  imdertaking  to 
be  ministering  servants  to  the  necessities  of  fallen  men.  As  a 
part  of  this  stupendous  provision,  easy  offers  are  made  to  our 
race ;  the  kindest  invitations  and  entreaties  are  given ;  the 
most  persuasive  motives  are  urged.  And  all  these  are  made  to 
bear  on  a  single  point,  upon  which  every  thing  is  represented 
as  turning, — the  present^  voluntary  compliance  of  men  with 
the  offers  of  inercy.  If  they  yield  now,  every  thing  is  gain- 
ed. Their  souls  are  renewed  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  their  sins  are  washed  away  in  atoning  blood ;  they  are 
made  a  part  of  the  spiritual  family  of  God  ;  will  be  sustained 
and  strengthened,  to  the  end  of  their  course  ;  and  will  be 
raised  hereafter  to  an  equality  with  angels  in  the  realms  of 
bliss.  But  if  they  refuse  compliance  till  life  ends,  then  all  is 
finally  and  forever  lost.  The  terms  of  mercy  are  withdrawn, 
and  all  their  past  privileges — the  slighted  blood  of  Jesus,  the 
resisted  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  rejected  means  and 
influences  of  the  gospel — can  only  rise  up  in  judgment  to  con- 
demn them.  They  must  go  down  forever,  under  the  vastly 
accumulated  guilt,  not  only  of  breaking  the  law  of  God,  but 
of  treading  under  foot  his  Son,  and  doing  Respite  to  the  Spirit 
of  his  grace. 

Such  are  the  unspeakably  momentous  consequences,  repre- 
sented in  the  evangelical  system  as  hanging  on  the  sinner^s 
choice — as  depending  on  Ins  present  reception  or  rejection  of 
the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  and  while  the  fearful  question  is 
at  issue,  all  heaven  and  hell  are  represented  as  looking  intent- 
ly on,  and  waiting  the  result.  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  holy  angels,  are  looking  on,  and  are 
doing  all  that  for  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  which  can  con- 
sistently be  done  ;  while  the  spirits  of  darkness  are  looking  on, 
and  are  exerting  their  whole  influence  to  draw  him  with  them 
down  to  death. 
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And  now  what  an  amazing  representation  is  this  ?  As  to  its 
truth  or  falsehood  I  do  not  now  inquire ;  but  is  it  not  moving, 
afiecting,  transporting,  subhme,  beyond  any  thing  that  can 
be  conceived  or  expressed  ?  Is  it  not  calculated,  beyond  every- 
thing, to  arrest  attention,  to  excite  feeling,  to  move  and  sub- 
due the  relentless  heart  ? 

1.  From  the  comparison  which  has  been  instituted  between 
the  evangelical  and  liberal  systems,  it  appears  that  they  are 
widely  different,  the  one  from  the  other. — There  are  those, 
indeed,  who  think  otherwise.  Tlie  tw^o  systems  are  represent- 
ed by  some  as  approacliing  very  near  to  each  other — as  dif- 
fering only  in  speculative  and  unessential  points.  And  there 
are  some  who  endeavor  to  blend  these  two  systems  ;  preaching 
sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes 
different  parts  of  both..  But  those  who  vmderstand  the  sub- 
ject, on  both  sides,  know  and  admit,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  systems  is  immense,  extending  to  all  essential 
points,  and  rendering  it  impossible  that  both  should  be,  or 
should  contain,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  And  so  the  sub- 
ject is  represented  in  the  comparison  which  has  here  been, 
made.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems,  obviously,  is 
not  speculative  and  unessential,  but  vital  and  radical,  It 
reaches  to  every  thing  pertaining  to  a  system  of  religion,  af- 
fecting, modifying,  changing  all.  It  reaches  to  what  man  is, 
and  to  what  he  must  be  ;  to  what  has  been  done  for  him^and 
to  what  he  must  do  for  himself,  in  order  to  be  saved.  It  reach- 
es to  all  tlie  springs  of  action,  and  the  foundations  of  hope  in 
such  a  manner,  that  if  the  one  system  is  true,  the  other  can- 
not be  ;  if  one  constitutes  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  the  other  is  but 
an  airy  delusion. 

The  difference  between  these  two  systems  of  religion  is,  a.t 
present,  one  of  great  practical  importance.  Persons  are  often 
placed  in  circumstances  where  they  are  under  a  necessity 
of  deciding  between  them,  and  of  lending  their  influence  to 
promote  either  the  one  or  the  other.  And  they  ought  to  con- 
sider, at  such  times,  how  solemnly  they  are  situated,  and 
what  momentous  consequences  are  depending  on  the  decis- 
ions they  form.  Both  the  systems  w^iich  are  before  them  can- 
not be  true.  Both  cannot  be  safe  for  the  soul.  If  the  one  is 
according  to  the  Bible,  the  other  is  against  it.  If  the  one 
leads  upward  to  the  realms  of  bliss  ;  the  other  leads  down- 
ward to  despair  and  woe. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  decide  here,  which  of  these  systems 
is  true,  and  which  false,  or  to  direct  the  Jnquirer  as  to  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  ought  to  come.     I  would  only  remind 
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liim  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  which  he  does 
come — that  the  interests  of  his  soul,  and  of  other  souls  con- 
nected Avith  liim,  are  at  stake — and  that  the  question  to  be 
determined  is,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  most  momentous, 
that  will  ever  come  before  him  on  this  side  the  grave. 

2.  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  each  of  the 
two-systems  which  have  been  compared  may  be  consistent 
with  itself.  Admit  certain  first  principles,  and  each  follows 
very  naturally  and  consistently.  Admit,  for  example,  that 
man  is  by  nature  what  the  liberal  system  represents  him  to  be, 
and  he  needs  no  other  remedy  than  what  this  system  provides. 
And  if  the  remedy  provided  be  what  this  system  represents, 
then  the  present  reception  or  rejection  of  it  cannot  involve  con- 
sequences of  sufficient  moment  very  deeply  to  affect  any  per- 
son. But  on  supposition  that  man  is  naturally  what  the  evan- 
gelical system  represents  ;  he  obviously  needs  a  \"ery  different 
application ;  and  on  his  reception  or  rejection  of  this  applica- 
tion, consequences  infinite  and  unutterable  must  depend. 

In  order  to  see  the  subject  thus  presented  in  its  true  light, 
let  us  suppose  the  different  parts  of  the  two  systems  transferred, 
so  that  the  one  may  come  into  the  place  of  the  other.  Sup- 
pose man  to  be,  not  a  fallen,  but  only  an  erring  being,  with 
nothing  in  the  wa}'^  of  his  forgiveness  but  the  lack  of  repent- 
ance, and  with  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  repenting,  which 
he  may  not  easily  overcome, — so  that  he  is  in  no  great  danger 
as  he  is,  and  only  needs  some  additional  light  and  mo- 
tives in  order  to  his  complete  salvation  ; — and  were  we  now  to 
see  all  heaven  interested  for  him  ;  the  Father  moved  to  send 
the  Son  to  die  for  him ;  the  Son  consenting  to  come  down  for 
this  painful  purpose  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  issuing  forth  to  renew 
and  sanctify  him  ;  and  holy  angels  becoming  his  minister- 
ing servants  ; — should  we  see  all  this  stupendous  display  of 
feeling  and  provision  ;  we  could  hardly  help  imagining  that 
here  was  '  much  ado  about  nothing' — that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  all  this  interest,  effort,  and  sacrifice — that  every  thing 
which  was  needed  might  have  been  accomplished  with  much 
Less  expense. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  man  is,  (what  the  evan- 
gelical system  represents  him  to  be)  a  fallen,  guilty,  ruined 
creature  ;  holden  for  a  debt  which  he  can  never  pay,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  punishment  from  which  there  is  no  escape ;  with  no 
disposition  to  repent,  and  no  possibility  of  pardon  even  if  he 
does  repent ;  with  nothing  behind  him  but  mountains  of  in- 
curred guilt,  and  nothing  before  him  but  a  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment ;— suppose  him  placed  in  such  a  situation,  with 
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his  eyes  all  open  to  see  it,  and  his  heart  alive  to  feel  it : — ■ 
and  tell  him  now  that  God  loves  him,  and  has  sent  an  in- 
spired messenger  to  teach  him,  and  set  before  him  a  good  ex- 
ample ;  and  he  will  say  at  once  '  Why,  this  is  to  mock  me  ! 
What  can  a  mere  teacher  do  with  a  heart  such  as  mine  ! 
What  can  he  do  with  the  guilt  I  have  already  incurred  I 
What  can  he  do  with  the  worm  that  is  gnawing  within  me  ; 
and  with  the  dreadful  sentence  which  hangs  impending  over 
me  ;  and  with  the  devouring  flames  already  kindled  to  con- 
sume me !  Noj  tell  me  not  of  an  inspired  teacher !  Mock 
me  not  with  a  provision  such  as  this  !  He  can  do  nothing  for 
me  that  I  need,  and  why  should  I  hear  of  him  more? 

The  foundation  of  the  two  different  systems  of  religion  is 
laid  in  tlie  different  views  given  b}^  each  respecting  the  nat- 
ural state  and  character  of  man;  Those  who  adopt  the  lib- 
eral view  on  this  subject,  will  be  likely  to  adopt  it  on  oA^ery 
other.  But  those  who  adopt  the  evangelical  view  in  regard  to 
this  great  su!)ject,  and  open,  not  only  their  eyes,  but  their 
heai^t  to  it,  v/ill  scarcely  fail  of  l)eing  led  into  all  necessary 
truth.  Their  dreadful  fall,  and  guilt,  and  ruin  \yill  show  them 
their  need  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  and  an  Almighty  Sancti- 
fier,  and  will  lead  them  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  that  is 
set  before  them. — It  is  easy  to  cure  men  of  their  errors  on  most 
religious  subjects,  if  we  can  but  make  them  acquainted  with 
their  true  chaf  acter  and  state.  For  t  he  moment  they  see  this, 
thejT^  will  see  what  they  need  ;  and  they  will  then  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  the  full  provision  of  the  gospel. 

.  3.  From  the  comparison  which  has  been  instituted  between 
the  two  different  systems  of  religion,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
their  different  effects. 

It  has  been  a  standing  complaint  of  the  liberal  system, 
both  among  friends  and  foes,  that  it  fails  to  excite  a  deep,  a 
general,  and  an  abiding  interest.  Dr.  Priestly  uttered  this 
complaint  many  j'^ears  ago,  and  it  has  been  reiterated  by  lib- 
eralists  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  from  his  days  to  the 
present.  And  not  wnthout  sufhcient  reason  :  for  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  their  preaching  has  scattered  some  of  the 
best  Dissenting  congregations,  and  emptied  not  a  few  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  Dissenting  meeting  houses  in  the  mother 
country.  The  same  complaint  is  also  heard  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  Yvith  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  distin- 
guished preachers,  those  who  hold  and  teach  the  liberal  doc- 
trines are  known  to  excite  l)Ut  little  interest  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  They  may  excite  interest  on  other  subjects,  and  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  community ;  but  on  the  subject  of 
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religion^  they  are  known  lo  excite  but  little  interest.  And 
why  should  they  1  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  men — not  at 
all ;  but  in  the  system  which  they  preach.  Whdt  is  there  in 
this  system,  taken  by  itself  and  standing  upon  its  own  merits, 
calculated  to  excite  a  thrilling  and  an  abiding  interest  I  Look 
into  every  part  of  it — the  views  it  exhibits  of  the  natural  state 
and  character  of  man,  the  provision  made  for  him,  and  the 
consequences  of  embracing  or  rejecting  this  provision — and 
see  if  there  is  any  thing  calculated  to  excite  much  joy  or  grief, 
hope  or  fear,  or  deep  emotions  of  any  kind.  See  if  there  is 
any  thing  so  wonderful  as  to  draAV  the  attention  of  heaven, 
and  excite  the  angels  to  desire  to  look  into  it ; — any  thing  so 
mysterious  and  unfathomable,  as  to  call  forth  an  exclamation 
like  that  of  the  Apostle,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  How  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

The  effects  of  the  evangelical  system,  where  it  is  faithfully 
exhibited  and  urged,  are  also  manifest.  They  are  manifest  in 
the  concessions,  not  to  say  the  accusations,  of  its  opposers. 
'In  the  sudden  awakenings  and  conversions  which  accom- 
pany it ;  in  flowing  tears, and  grief  of  heart  for  sin;  in  ter- 
rors and  distresses  in  prospect  of  impending  judgment  ;  in  high 
hopes  and  joys,  and  abounding  consolations  ;  in  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, affecting  whole  communities,  and  shaking  them  as 
with  a  rushing  wind  ;  in  arousing  the  careless,  reclaiming  the 
vicious,  withdrawing  the  worldly  from  the  pursuits  of  earth, 
and  fixing  their  thoughts  and  hearts  on  heaven  ; — in  all  these 
and  similar  ways,  the  effects  of  the  evangelical  system  are 
exhibited  to  the  world.  They  certainly  are  great  effects — of- 
ten very  astounding  to  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
evangelical  doctrines  ;  but  is  there  not,  under  God,  a  sufficient 
cause  for  them  ?  May  they  not  be  easily  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  ?  They  do  not  arise  from  the  eloquence  or  the 
art  of  preachers — not  at  all ;  but  in  these  evangelical  doc- 
trines, when  accompanied  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, there  is  a  grandeur,  an  interest,  a  pathos,  a  power,  which 
render  them  altogether  resistless.  They  show  the  sinner 
what  he  is,  and  where  he  is,  and  what  is  before  him,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  him  ;  and  he  is  agitated,  distressed,  a- 
larmed.  They  show  him  what  Heaven  has  felt,  and  done, 
and  is  doing  for  him  ;  and  he  is  overwhelmed.  They  set  be- 
fore him  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  unending  joy 
or  unending  woe,  as  depending  on  a  decision  to  be  made  by 
himself;  and  with  trembling  haste,  he  presses  towards  the 
narrow  gate,  and  flees  from  the  wrath  to  come.   The  effects  of 
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these  heart-stirring  doctrines,  when  accompanied  by  the  striv- 
ings of  the  Holy  spirit,  are  precisely  what  we  migiit  suppose 
they  would  be.  They  are  not  disproportionate  to  their  cause, 
but  are  its  appropriate  and  legitimate  effects. 

And  now,  reader,  are  not  these  powerful  doctrines  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Apoctles  and  primitive  Christians  ?  Are  they 
not  the  doctrines  of  Paul  ?  Did  not  he  preach  the  fallen, 
guilty,  ruined  state  of  man  ?  Did  not  he  preach  redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  sanctification  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  Did  not  he  represent  sinners  as  in  a  most 
fearful,  critical  situation,  and  urge  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  ?  And  were  not  the  effects  of  his  preaching  similar 
to  those  which  now  follow  the  preaching  of  evangelical  doc- 
trines '}  Felix  hears  him,  trembles,  and  makes  promises.  A- 
grippa  hears  him,  is  wrought  upon,  and  almost  persuaded. 
Lydia's  heart  is  opened,  and  she  is  suddenly  converted.  The 
jailer  is  anxious,  and  inquires,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved"  ? 
Revivals  of  religion  follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  the 
moral  wilderness  blooms  around  him.  Who  does  not  see,  in 
the  similarity  of  these  effects  to  those  of  faithful  evangelical 
preaching  in  our  own  times,  that  the  doctrines  taught  must  be 
the  same?  And  if  they  are  the  same  ;  then  are  not  the  doc- 
trines of  the  evangelical  system  the  truth  of  God — that  truth 
which  is  to  stand  forever  ?  And  if  these  doctrines  are  the  truth 
of  God  ;  then. those  who  reject  them  do  it  at  their  peril. 

In  rejecting  these  doctrines,  we  reject  the  counsel  of  God 
against  ourselves.  We  put  out  the  only  light  which  has  ever 
been  given  us,  to  guide  our  wandering  feet  through  this 
dark  world  to  the  celestial  paradise.  We  reject  the  oqly  means 
which  heaven  has  ever  provided,  or  ever  will  provide,  for  our 
sanctification  or  salvation. — But  if  we  embrace  these  truths, 
we  embrace  the  gospel ; — with  its  precious  promises  and 
abounding  consolations,  xoe  embrace  the  gospel.  We  em- 
brace that  which  will  be  our  light  in  darknesss,  our  joy  in  sor- 
row, and  our  only  support  when  heart  and  flesh  shall  fail. 
We  embrace  that  which  will  be  as  the  bread  and  the  water  of 
life  to  our  hungry  and  thirsty  souls.  P. 
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The  Young  Christian  :  or  a  Familial'  Illustration  of 
the  Principles  of  Christian  Duty.  By  Jacob  Abbott, 
Principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Female  School,  Boston. 
Boston  :  Peirce  &.  Parker,  1832,  pp.  323.     12  mo. 

This  work,  though  recently  published,  is  already  too  well 
known  to  need  any  analysis  of  its  contents,  or  any  delineation  of 
its  character  ;  but  it  so  happily  exemplifies  a  highly  useful  mode 
of  instruction,  that  we  take  this  occasion  of  calUng  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  subject. 

We  can  show  by  example,  better  than  by  description,  what 
we  mean  by  the  method  of  instruction  here  recommended.  It 
did  not  originate  with  our  author :  it  is  as  okl  as  wisdom  her- 
self ;  and  tlie  most  perfect  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  those  "  who  spake  as  tliey  were  moved  by  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,"  and  in  the  instructions  of  Him  who  taught  as  nev- 
er man  taught.  It  addresses  tlie  reason  through  the  senses,  - 
the  memory  and  the  imagination.  It  teaches  not  Ijy  specula- 
tion, but  by  facts ;  not  by  cold  and  barren  generalities,  but  hy 
practical  details,  distinct,  pertinent,  and  fitted  to  rouse  and  en- 
chain attention  ;  not  by  vague  abstractions,  intelligilile  on- 
ly to  deep  and  disciplined  thinkers,  but  by  particulars,  level  to 
the  humblest  minds,  lying  in  the  range  of  their  familiar  obser- 
vation, and  calculated  to  rivet  conviction  or  impression,  by  leav- 
ing them  to  work  out  their  own  conclusion.  Should  we  con- 
sider this  mode  of  instruction  as  employing  illustrations,  facts, 
and  narrations,  we  jnight  find  an  example  of  each  in  the  sacred 
volume. 

Take  an  example  of  teaching  by  illustration.  With  what 
beauty  and  force  does  our  Saviour  urge  the  example  of  God's 
jjroviding  for  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  clothing  the  liUies  of  the 
field,  to  dissuade  from  solicitude  respecting  the  supply  of  our 
daily  wants  !  '■'  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye 
shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment?  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  :  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  } 
And  why  take  ye  thought  for  laiment  ?  Consider  the  liUies  of 
the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ; 
VOL.  VI — NO  VI.  30 
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and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith?"     Matt,  vi:  25—30. 

What  a  striking  picture  does  he  give  of  self-deception,  in 
the  house  built  on  the  sand  !  "  Whosoever  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine,  and  doetli  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise 
man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  :  and  the  rain  descend- 
ed, and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house ,  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand  ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it 
fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it."     Matt.  vii.  24 — 27. 

A  similar  example  is  found  in  the  description  given  of  the 
final  judgment.  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory  ;  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats  :  and  he  shall  set  the 
sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.  Then  shall 
the  king  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  :  for  1  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat ;  1  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  m  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  me ;  1  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me,  &,c. 
Matt.  XXV :  31—46. 

Our  Saviour  also  seized  on  well-known /ac^^,  to  silence  the 
captious,  and  convince  the  prejudiced  and  the  ignorant.  Mark 
his  defence  of  his  own  conduct  on  healing  on  the  Sabbath. 
"  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit, 
and  will  not  straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?" 
"Doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass 
from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  1  And  ought 
not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan 
hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond 
on  the  Sabbath  day  ?"     Luke  xiii :  15,  16  ;  xiv  :  52. 

How  adroitly  does  he  expose  and  rebuke  the  captiousness  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadduces  who  demanded  "  a  sign  from 
heaven,"  in  proof  of  his  having  come  from  God  to  introduce 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  "  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  will 
be  fair  weather ;  for  the  sky  is  red  :  and  in  the  morning,  It  will 
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be  foul  weather  to-day,  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.  O  ye 
hypocrites  !  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky;  but  can  ye  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?"     Matt,  xvi :  2,  3. 

With  what  power  did  he  apply  a  few  facts  from  sacred  his- 
tory, to  his  hearers  in  Nazareth,  who  were  disposed  to  say, 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  and  tauntingly  to  inquire,  after  all 
"  the  gracious  words  which  had  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,"  "Is 
not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?"'  "  Many  widows  were  in  Israel  in 
the  days  of  Elias,  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up  three  years 
and  six  months,  when  great  famine  was  throughout  all  the 
land  :  but  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent,  save  unto  Sarep- 
ta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was  a  widow.  And 
many  lepers  were  in  Israel,  in  the  time  of  Ehseus  the  prophet; 
and  none  of  them  was  cleansed,  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian. 
And  all  they  in  the  synagogue,  when  they  heard  these  things, 
were  filled  with  wrath,  and  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the 
cit}^,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city 
was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong."  Luke 
iv:  25—29. 

The  Bible  often  teaches  by  narratives ;  and  Avhether  real 
or  imaginary,  they  teach  the  same  thing  with  equal  pertinency 
and  force.  In  the  description  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican, 
how  clear  the  idea,  how  keen  the  reproof  of  self-righteousness  ! 
"  Two  men  when  went  up  into  the  tera|)le  to  pray  ;  the  one  a 
Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  pubhcan.  The  Pharisee  stood  and 
prayed  thus  with  himself;  '  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this 
publican.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I 
possess.'  And  the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up 
so  much  as  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  say- 
ing, '  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner.'  I  tell  you  this  man 
went  down  to  his  house,  justified  rather  than  the  other :  for 
every  one  that  exalteth  himself,  shall  be  abased  ;  and  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."     Luke  xviii :  10 — 14. 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  conipelled  even  the  cap- 
tious lawyer  to  acknowledge  who  was  his  neighbor ;  those  of 
the  single  sheep  gone  astray,  the  lost  piece  of  money,  and  the 
penitent  prodigal,  must  have  fully  answered  their  original  de- 
sign of  vindicating  the  kind  attentions  of  our  Saviour  to  publi- 
cans and  sinners. 

We  cannot  help  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  beau 
tiful  and    toucliing  parable  which  Nathan  employed  with  so 
much  success  in  bringing  David  to  repentance  for  his  aggravat- 
ed guilt  in  the  matter  of  Uriah.     "  And  the  Lord  sent  Nathan 
unto  David-      And  he  came  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him ; 
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there  were  two  men  in  one  city  ;  the  one  rich,  and  the  other 
poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds  : 
but  the  poor  man  had  nothing  save  one  htlle  ewe-lamb,  which 
he  had  bought  and  nourished  up;  and  it  grew  up  together 
with  him,  and  with  his  children  ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat, 
and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto 
him  as  a  daughter.  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich 
man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock,  and  of  his  own 
herd,  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man  that  was  come  unto  him  ; 
but  took  the  poor  man's  iamb,  and  dressed  it  for  ilie  man  that 
w^as  come  to  him.  And  David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled 
against  the  man  ;  and  he  said  to  Nathan,  'As  the  Lord  liveth, 
the  man  that  hath  done  this  shall  surely  die.  And  he  shall  re- 
store the  lamb  four-fold,  because  he  did  this  this  thing,  and  be- 
cause he  had  no  pity.'  And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art 
the  man.  And  David  said  unto  Nathan,  1  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord."     II.  Sam.  i :  7—13. 

We  have  taken  from  the  Bible  examples  enough  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  instruction  attempted  in  the  work  before  us ; 
but  we  will  extract  from  his  own  pages  a  few  specimens  of 
our  author's  style  and  general  manner. 

Take  his  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  secret  and 
smothered  guilt  operates: 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  tlie  human  mind,  that  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  may  remain  a  long  time  dormant  in  it, — producing  no 
uneasiness  and  no  suffering, — and  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  years  it  will  burst 
forth  with  most  terrific  power,  and  drive  the  victim  of  it  to  actual  despair. 
This  has  often  been  the  case.  A  man  who  has  committed  sin,  is  like  one 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  The  momentary  pain  is  slight.  The  wound  soon 
heals.  It  may  keep  up  from  time  to  time,  a  slight  irritation,  just  enough  to 
remind  him  occasionally  of  the  occurrence;  but  ordinarily  it  is  forgotten, 
and  he  goes  on  with  his  daily  amusements  and  pleasures,  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  danger. 

But  though  tiie  wound  is  healed,  the  dreadful  infection  which  it  has  admit- 
ed  to  his  system  is  circulating  insidiously  there.  The  poison  glides  harm- 
lessly along  his  veins  and  arteries  for  weeks,  months,  years.  It  does  not  mar 
his  enjoyments  or  disturb  his  repose,  but  still  tlie  dreadful  enemy,  though 
slumbering,  is  there.  At  last,  in  some  unexpected  hour,  it  rises  upon  him  in 
all  its  strength,  and  overwhelms  and  conquers  him  entirely.  It  brings  agony 
to  his  body,  and  indescribable  horror  to  his  soul,  and  hurries  him  through 
the  most  furious  paroxisms  of  madness  and  despair,  to  inevitable  death. 

And  it  is  just  so  with  sin.  A  murderer,  for  example,  will  often  sleep  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  over  his  crime.  The  knowledge  of  it  will  lie  in  his 
heart  like  a  lurking  poison,  during  all  that  time.  lie  will  recollect  it  without 
compunction,  and  look  forward  to  the  future  without  alarm.  At  last,  howev- 
er, some  circumstance,  often  apparently  trifling,  will  awaken  him.  He  will 
begin  to  feel  his  guilt ;  conscience  will  suddenly  rise  upon  him  like  an  armed 
man,  and  overwhelm  him  with  all  the  horrors  of  remorse  and  despair.  Per- 
haps if  one  had  tried  a  ie\w  weeks  before,  to  make  him  feel  his  guilt,  it  would 
have  been  vain,  he  was  so  utterly  hardened  in  it ;  so  dead  in  trespasses  and 
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sins.     But  now  jou  will  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  allay  or  to  mitigate  the 
storm,  which  has,  perhaps,  spontaneously  arisen. 

Every  person,  therefore,  who  commits  sin,  takes  a  viper  into  his  bosom,  a 
viper  which  may  delay  stinging  him  for  many  years,  but  it  will  sVmg  him  at 
last,  unless  it  is  removed.  He  is  unaware  of  the  misery  that  awaits  him, 
but  it  must  come,  notwitlistanding.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  sins 
against  God  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  the  sense  of  guilt  will  remain  so  entire- 
ly dormant  as  it  often  does,  so  that  no  warning,  no  expostulation,  no  remon- 
strance will  disturb  the  death-like  repose,  and  yet  at  last  the  volcano  will  of- 
ten burst  forth  spontaneously,  or  from  some  apparently  trifling  cause,  and 
overwhelm  the  sinner  in  sulTering."     pp.  1G7 — 9. 

We  quote  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  should 
be  studied  every  day  for  practical  purposes  : 

"  Consider,  now,  another  case.  In  an  unfurnished  and  an  almost  unfin- 
ished little  room  in  some  crowded  alley  of  a  populous  city,  you  may  see  a  lad 
who  has  just  risen  from  his  humble  bed.  and  is  ready  to  go  forth  to  his  daily 
duties.  He  is  a  young  apprentice, — and  must  almost  immediately  go  forth 
to  kindle  his  morning  lire,  and  to  prepare  his  place  of  business  for  the  labors 
of  the  day.  He  first,  however,  takes  his  little  testament  from  his  chest, — 
and  breathes,  while  he  opens  it,  a  silent  prayer,  that  God  will  fix  the  lesson 
that  he  is  about  to  read,  upon  his  conscience  and  his  heart.  "  Holy  Spirit !" 
whispers  he,  "  let  me  apply  the  instructions  of  this  book  to  myself — and  let 
me  be  governed  by  it  to-da}^ — so  that  I  may  perform  faithfully  all  my  duties 
to  myself,  to  my  companions,  to  ray  master,  and  to  Thee."  He  opens  the 
book,  and  reads,  perhaps,  as  follows  : — "  Be  kindly  aftectioned  one  to  another, 
with  brotherl}'^  love,  in  honor  preferring  one  another."  He  pauses — his  faith- 
ful self-applying  thoughts  run  tiirough  the  scenes  through  which  he  is  that 
day  to  pass,  and  he  considers  in  what  cases  this  verse  ought  to  influence  him. 
'  Be  kindly  affectioned .''  I  must  treat  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  my 
companions  kindly  to-day.  I  must  try  to  save  them  trouble  and  to  promote 
their  happiness.  '  In.  honor  preferring  one  another.'  As  he  sees  these  words, 
he  sighs  to  think  how  many  times  he  has  been  jealous  of  his  fellow  appren- 
tices, on  account  of  marks  of  trust  and  favor  shown  them, — or  envious  of  the 
somewhat  superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  those  older  than  himself, — and  he 
prays  that  God  will  forgive  him,  and  make  him  humble,  and  kind-hearted  in 
future  to  all  around  him. 

"  '  JYot  slothful  in  business ;  firvent  in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord,'"  He 
stops  to  think  whether  he  is  habitually  industrious — improving  all  his  time  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  his  master  ; — whether  he 
is  fervent  in  spirit,  i  e.  cordially  devoted  to  God's  service,  and  full  of  benev- 
olent desire  for  the  happiness  of  all ; — whether  he  serves  the  Lord  in  what 
he  does,  i.  e.  whether  all  his  duties  are  discharged  from  motives  of  love  to 
his  Maker  and  Preserver.  While  he  thus  muses,  the  fire  burns.  He  shuts 
his  book — asks  God  to  protect  him,  as  he  now  must  go  out  into  the  labors  and 
temptations  of  the  day.  God  does  bless  and  protect  him.  He  has  read,  in- 
deed, but  tioo  verses  ; — but  these  verses  he  carries  in  his  heart,  and  they  serve 
as  a  memorial  of  kindness  and  love  to  man,  and  fidelity  towards  God,  which 
accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  keeps  him  safe  and  happy.  The 
Bible  is  thus  a  light  to  his  feet  and  a  lamp  lo  his  paths.  Which,  now  of  these, 
do  you  think  reads  the  Bible  aright.'"     pp.  210 — 11. 

Our  author  deals  much  in  "  imaginary  cases"  ;  and  they  are 
generally  pertinent,  and  sometimes  extremely  vivid.     We  can- 
not extract  any  of  his  stories,   but  will  give  enough  of  Ixis 
"  cases"  to  show  his  manner  of  using  them. 
*30 
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"  A  boy  knows,  I  will  imagine,  that  he  has  an  irritable  spirit.  He  wish- 
es to  cure  himself  of  it.  I  will  suppose  that  he  has  taken  the  two  steps  I 
have  already  described,  and  now  as  the  morning  conies,  and  ho  is  about  to  go 
forth  to  the  exposures  of  the  day,  we  may  suppose  him  to  hold  the  following 
conversation  with  liis  father  or  some  othei  friend  : 

Boy.  "Now  I  have  made  a  great  many  resolutions,  and  I  am  really  de- 
sirous of  not  becoming  angry  and  impatient  to-day.  Bnt  I  always  do,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  always  shall." 

Friend.     "  Do  you  always .''     Do  you  get  angry  everxj  day  ?" 
Boy.     "  I  do  almost  always.     Whenever  any  thing  happens  to  vex  me." 
Friend.     "  What  are  the  most  common  things  that  happen  to  vex  you  .^" 
"Wiiy,  I  almost  always  get  angry  playing  marbles.     George  doesn't  play 
fair,  and  1  get  angry  with  him,  and  he  gets  angry  with  me." 
"  Do  you  always  get  angry,  playing  marbles  .''" 
"  We  do  very  often." 

"Then  I  advise  you  to  avoid  playing  marbles  altogether.  I  know  you  like 
to  play,  but  if  you  find  it  affords  too  great  a  temptation  for  you  to  resist, 
you  must  abandon  it,  or  you  will  not  cure  yourself  of  your  fault.  What  other 
temptations  do  you  have  ?  ' 

"  Why,  I  get  put  out  with  my  sums  at  school.' 
"  Get  put  out  with  your  sums  ! — What  do  you  mean  by  that  V 
"  Why,  I  get  impatient  and  vexed  because  I  cannot  do  them,  and  then  I  get 
angry  with  them." 

"  What,  with  the  sums!" 

"  Yes,  with  the  sums,  and  the  book,  and  the  slate,  and  every  thing  else.  I 
know  it  is  very  foolish  and  wicked." 

"  Well,  now  I  advise  you  to  take  your  slate  and  pencil  to-day,  and  find 
some  difficult  sum,  such  an  one  as  you  have  often  been  angry  with,  and  sit 
down  calmly  to  work,  and  see  if  you  cannot  go  through  it,  and  fail  of  doing 
it,  and  yet  not  feel  vexed  and  angry.  Think,  before  you  begin,  how  sad  it 
is  for  you  to  be  under  the  control  of  wicked  passions,  and  ask  God  to  help 
you,  and  then  go  on,  expecting  to  find  difficulty,  and  endeavoring  to  meet  it 
with  a  calm  and  patient  spirit.  If  you  succeed  in  this,  you  will  really  im- 
prove while  you  do  it.  By  gaining  one  victory  over  yourself,  you  will  make 
another  more  easy." 

"  Which  do  you  think  is  the  greatest  temptation  for  you,  to  play  marbles 
or  to  do  sums  .'" 

"  Why,  I  think  playing  marbles,  because  the  boys  don't  play  fair."' 
"  Weil  ,  now  I  wish  you  to  practice  the  easiest  lesson  first.  Conquer  your- 
self in  your  arithmetical  temptation  first,  and  then  perhaps  you  can  encoun- 
ter the  other.  And  I  wish  you  would  watch  yourself  to-day,  and  observe 
what  are  the  trials  which  are  too  great  for  you  to  bear,  and  avoid  them  until 
you  have  acquired  more  moral  strength.  But  do  not  flee  from  any  tempta- 
tion which  you  tliink  you  can  resist  By  meeting  and  resisting  it,  you  will 
advance  in  your  course."     pp.  200 — 71. 

The  following  ca.^e  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  influence  of 
trial  in  detecting  the  heart: 

"  A  Christian  mother  had  an  only  child,  whom  she  ardently  loved.  The 
mother  was  an  influential  member  of  the  church,  and  was  ardently  interested 
in  maintaining  a  high  Christian  character,  and  studying  faithfully  and  per- 
severingly  religious  truth.  Siie  became  much  interested  in  the  view  which 
the  Bible  presents  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  She  used  to  dwell  with  de- 
light upon  the  contemplation  of  God's  universal  power  over  all.  She  used 
to  rejoice,  as  she  thought,  in  his  entire  authority  over  her ; — she  took  pleas- 
ure in  reflecting  that  she  was  completely  in  his  hands,  soul  and  body,  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  and  she  wondered  that  any  person  could  find  any 
source  of  difficulty  or  embarrassment  in  the  Scripture  representations  on  this 
subject. 
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But  she  did  not  know  her  heart.  Her  beloved  child  was  sick — and  she 
stood  anxious  and  agitated  over  her  pillow,  very  far  from  showing-  a  cordial 
willingness  that  God  should  rule.  She  was  alraid — very  mucli  afraid  that 
her  child  would  die.  Instead  of  having  that  practical  belief  in  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  that  cordial  confidence  in  God,  which  would  have  given 
her,  in  this  trying  hour,  a  calm  and  happy  acquiescence  in  the  divine  will, 
she  was  restless  and  uneasy, — her  soul  had  no  peace  morning  nor  nio-ht. 
Her  daughter  sunk  by  a  progress  which  was  slow,  but  irresistible,  to  the  grave, 
and  for  weeks  that  mother  was  in  utter  misery,  because  she  could  not  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  submit  to  the  divine  will.  She  had  believed  in  the  universal 
power  of  God  as  a  theoretical  truth.  She  had  seen  its  abstract  beauty, — she 
thought  she  rejoiced  in  God's  superintending  power,  but  it  was  only  while 
all  went  well  with  her.  As  soon  as  God  began  to  exercise  that  power  which 
she  had  so  cordially  acknowledged  and  rejoiced  in,  in  a  way  which  was  pain- 
ful to  her,  her  heart  rose  against  it  in  a  moment — and  would  not  submit. 
The  trial  brought  out  to  her  view,  her  true  feelings  in  regard  to  the  absolute 
and  unbounded  authority  of  God.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  acqui- 
escence in  God's  dominion  as  this,  in  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  ex- 
posed by  trial  every  day."     p.  253. 

Our  readers  may  be  amused  with  our  author's  mode  of  ilkis- 
trating-  the  importance  of  mental  culture,  as  distinct  from 
knowlege  acquired  in  the  process  : 

"  Suppose,  for  example,  that  when  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  desolate  island, 
had  first  found  Friday  the  savage,  he  had  said  to  himself,  as  follows  : 

"  This  man  looks  wild  and  barbarous  enough.  He  is  to  stay  with  me  and 
help  me  in  my  various  plans,  but  he  could  help  me  much  more  effectually, 
if  he  was  "more  of  an  intellectual  being  and  less  of  a  mere  animal.  Now  I 
can  increase  his  intellectual  power  by  culture,  and  I  will.  But  what  shall 
I  teach  him  ?" 

On  reflecting  a  little  farther  upon  the  subject,  he  would  say  to  himself  as 
follows. 

"  I  must  not  always  teach  him  things  necessary  for  him  to  knov/  in  order 
to  assist  me  in  my  work,  but  I  must  try  to  teach  him  to  think  for  himself. 
Then  he  will  be  far  more  valuable  as  a  servant,  than  if  he  has  to  depend 
upon  me  for  every  thing  he  does." 

Accordingly  some  evening  M'hen  the  two,  master  and  man,  have  finished 
the  labors  of  the  day,  Robinson  is  walking  upon  the  sandy  beach  with  the 
wild  savage  by  his  side,  and  he  concludes  to  give  his  first  lesson  in  mathe- 
matics. He  picks  up  a  slender  and  pointed  shell,  and  with  it  draws  careful- 
ly a  circle  upon  the  sand. 

"  What  is  that .'"  says  Friday. 

"  It  is  wliat  we  call  a  circle,  says  Robinson,  '•  I  want  you  now  to  come 
and  stand  here,  and  attentively  consider  what  I  am  goino'  to  tell  you  about 
it." 

Now  Friday  has,  we  will  suppose,  never  given  his  serious  attention  to  any 
thing,  or  rather  has  never  made  a  serious  mental  effort  upon  any  subject,  for 
five  minutes  at  a  time,  in  his  life.  The  simplest  mathematical  principle  is  a 
complete  labyrinth  of  perplexity  to  him.  He  comes  up  and  looks  at  the 
smooth  and  beautiful  curve  which  his  master  has  drawn  in  the  sand  with  a 
gaze  of  stupid  amazement. 

'•  Now  listen  carefully  to  what  I  say,"  says  Robinson,  "  and  see  if  you 
can  understand  it.  Do  you  see  this  little  point  1  make  in  the  middle  of  the 
circle  .'" 

Friday  says  he  does,  and  wonders  what  is  to  come  from  the  magic  char- 
acter which  he  sees  before  him. 

"  This,"  continues  Robinson,  is  a  circle,  and  that  point  is   the   centre. 
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Now  I  draw  lines  from  the  centre  in  any  direction  to  the  outside,  these  lines 
will  all  be  equal." 

So  saying  he  draws  several  lines.  He  sets  Friday  to  measuring  them. 
Friday  sees  that  they  are  equal  and  is  pleased,  from  two  distinct  causes ;  one, 
that  he  has  successfully  exercised  his  thinking  powers,  and  the  other,  that 
he  has  learned  something  which  he  had  never  knew  before. 

I  wish  now  that  the  reader  would  understand  that  Robinson  does  not  take 
this  course  with  Friday  because  he  wishes  him  tu  understand  the  nature  of 
the  circle.  Suppose  we  were  to  say  to  him,  "  Why  did  you  take  such  a 
course  as  that  with  your  savage  ?  You  can  teach  him  much  more  useful 
things  than  the  properties  of  the  circle.  What  good  will  it  do  him  to 
know  how  to  make  circles  .'  Do  you  expect  him  to  draw  geometrical  dia- 
grams for  you,  or  to  calculate  and  project  eclipses  V 

"  No,"  Robinson  would  reply.  "  1  do  not  care  about  Friday's  understand- 
ing the  properties  of  tlie  circle.  But  I  do  want  him  to  be  a  thinking  being, 
and  if  I  can  induce  him  to  think  half  an  hour  steadily  and  carefully,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  upon  what  subject  his  thoughts  are  employed.  I  chose  the 
circle,  because  that  seemed  easy  and  distinct, — suitable  for  the  first  lesson. 
I  do  not  know  that  he  will  ever  have  occasion  for  the  fact  that  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  are  equal,  as  long  as  he  shall  live, — but  he  will  have  occasion  for  the 
power  of  jiatient  attention  and  thought,  which  he  acquired  while  attempting 
to  understand  that  subject." 

This  would  unquestionably  be  sound  philosophy,  and  a  savage  who  should 
study  such  a  lesson  on  the  beach  of  his  own  wild  island,  would  forever  af- 
ter be  less  of  a  savage  than  before.  The  effect  upon  his  mental  powers, 
of  one  single  effort  like  tliat,  would  last,  and  a  series  of  such  efforts  would 
transform  him  from  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  but  stupid  animal,  to  a  culti- 
vated and  intellectual  man. 

Thus  it  is  with  all  education.  One  great  object  is  to  increase  the  poicers, 
and  this  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  acquisition  of  knoichdge.  Scholars 
very  often  ask  when  pursuing  some  difficult  study  :  "  What  good  will  it  do 
me  to  know  this.''"  But  that  is  not  the  question.  They  ought  to  ask  : 
'•  What  good  will  it  do  me  to  learn  it  .'  What  effect  upon  my  habits  of 
thinking,  and  upon  my  intellectual  powers  will  be  produced  by  the  efforts 
to  examine  and  to  conquer  these  difficulties."     pp.2cS — 9. 

Oiu"  author,  in  showiag  the  kind  and  degree  of  e\ddence  to 
be  expected  on  the  subjects  of  practical  rehgion,  adduces  these 
fajiiiUar,  but  forcilile  examples  : 

A  merchant  receives  in  his  counting  room  a  newspaper,  which  marks  the 
prices  of  some  species  of  goods,  at  a  foreign  port,  as  very  high.  He  imme- 
diately determines  to  purchase  a  quantity  and  to  send  a  cargo  there.  But 
suppose,  as  he  is  making  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  his  clerk  should  say 
to  him,  "  Perhaps  this  information  may  not  be  correct.  The  correspondent 
of  the  editor  may  liave  made  a  false  statement  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
or  the  communication  may  have  been  forged  :  or  some  evil  minded  person 
having  the  article  in  question  for  sale  may  have  contrived  by  stealth  to  alter 
the  types,  so  as  to  cause  the  paper  to  make  a  false  report,  at  least  in  some 
of  .the  copies." 

Now  in  such  a  case  would  the  merchant  be  influenced  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  such  a  sceptical  spirit  as  this  ^  Would  he  attempt  to  reply  to 
these  suppositions,  and  to  show  that  the  channel  of  communication  between 
the  distant  port  and  his  own  counting  room,  c&uld  not  have  if f/t  broken  in 
upon  by  fraud,  somewhere  in  its  course,  so  as  to  bring  a  false  statement  to 
him  .'  He  could  not  show  this.  His  only  reply  must  be,  if  he  should  reply 
at  all :  "  The  evidence  of  this  printed  sheet  is  not  perfect  demonstration, 
but  it  is  just  such  evidence  in  kind  and  degree,  as  1  act  upon  in  all  my 
business.     And  it  is  enough".     Were  I   to  pause,  with  the   spirit  of  your 
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present  objections,  and  refuse  to  act  whenever  such  doubts  as  those  you 
have  presented  might  be  entertained,  I  miglit  close  my  business  at  once, 
and  spend  Ufe  in  inaction.  I  could  not,  in  one  case  in  ten  thousand,  get 
the  evidence  which  would  satisfy  such  a  spirit." 

Again.  You  are  a  parent  I  suppose.  You  have  a  son  travelling  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  you  receive  some  day  a  letter  from  the  Post  Office,  in 
a  strange  hand-writing,  and  signed  by  a  name  you  have  never  heard,  in- 
forming you  that  your  son  has  been  taken  sick,  at  one  of  the  villages  on  hi.s 
route,  and  that  he  is  lying  dangerously  ill  at  the  house  of  the  writer,  and 
that  he  has  requested  that  his  father  might  be  informed  of  his  condition,  and 
urged  to  come  and  .see  him  before  he  dies. 

Where  now  is  the  father,  who,  in  such  a  case  would  say,  to  himself, 
"  stop  this  may  be  a  deception.  Some  one  may  have  forged  this  letter  to 
impose  upon  me.  Or  there  may  be  no  sucli  person.  Eefore  I  take  this 
journey,  I  must  write  to  some  responsible  man  in  that  village,  to  ascertain 
the  facts. 

No ;  instead  of  looking  with  suspicion  upon  the  letter,  scrutinizing  it 
carefully  to  find  marks  of  counterfeiting,  he  would  not  even  read  it  a  sec- 
ond time.  As  soon  as  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  contents,  he  would 
throw  it  hastily  aside,  and  urging  the  arrangements  for  his  departure  to  the 
utmost,  he  would  hasten  away,  saying,  "  Let  me  go,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
my  dying  son." 

I  will  state  one  more  case,  though  perhaps  it  is  so  evident  upon  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  that  men  do  not  wait  for  perfect  certainty  in  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  act, — that  I  have  already  stated  too  many. 

Your  child  is  sick,  and  as  he  lies  tossing  in  a  burning  fever  on  his  bed, 
the  physician  comes  in  to  visit  him.  He  looks  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  pa- 
tient,— examines  the  symptoms, — and  then  hastily  writes  an  almost  illigible 
prescription,  whose  irregular  and  abbreviated  characters  are  entirely  unintel- 
ligible to  all  but  professional  eyes.  You  give  tliis  prescription  to  a  messen- 
ger,— perhaps  to  some  one  whom  you  do  not  know, — and  he  carries  it  to  the 
apothecary,  who  from  the  indiscriminate  multitude  of  jars  and  drawers  and 
boxes,  filled  with  every  powerful  medicine  and  corroding  acid,  and  deadly 
poison,  selects  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  with  which,  talking  perhaps 
all  the  time  to  those  around  him,  he  compounds  a  remedy  for  your  son.  The 
messenger  bricgs  it  to  the  sick  chamber,  and  as  he  puts  it  into  your 
hands,  do  you  think  of  stopping  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  .? 
How  easy  might  the  physician  by  substituting  one  barbarous  Latin  name 
for  another,  or  by  making  one  little  character  too  few  or  too  many,  so  alter 
the  ingredients,  or  the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  as  to  convert  that,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  remedy,  to  an  active  and  fatal  poison.  How  easily 
might  the  apothecary  by  using  the  wrong  weight,  or  mistaking  one  white 
powder  for  another  precisely  similar  in  appearance,  or  by  giving  your  mes- 
senger the  parcel  intended  for  another  customer,  send  you,  not  a  remedy 
which  would  allay  the  fever  and  bring  repose  to  the  restless  child, — but  an 
irritating  stimulus,  which  shonld  urge  on  to  double  fury  the  raging  of  the 
fever,  or  terminate  it  at  once  by  sudden  death. 

How  possible  are  these,  but  who  stops  to  consider  them  .'  How  absurb 
would  it  be  to  consider  them  !  You  administer  the  remedy  with  unhesitat- 
ing confidence,  and  in  a  few  days  the  returning  health  of  your  child,  shows 
that  it  is  wise  for  you  to  act,  even  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  on  reasonable 
evidence,  without  waiting  for  the  absolute  certainty  of  moral  demonstration. 
Now  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  comes  purporting  to  be  a  njessage  from  heaven,  and  it  brings  with  it  just 
such  a  kind  of  evidence,  as  men  act  upon  in  all  their  other  concerns.  The 
evidence  is  abundantly  satisfactory ;  at  the  same  time  however,  any  one  who 
dislikes  the  truths,  or  the  requirements  of  this  gospel,  may  easily,  like  the 
sceptical  clerk  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  make  objections  and  difficulties 
in  abundance  A  man  may  be  an  infidel  if  he  pleases.  There  is  no  such  ir- 
resistible weight  of  argument  that  the  mind  is  absolutely  forced  to  admit  it, 
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as  it  is  to  believe  that  two  and  three  make  five.  In  regard  to  this  latter 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  that  there  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be 
in  the  whole  human  family,  an  individual  who  can  doubt.  In  regard  to 
Christianity,  however,  as  with  all  other  truths  of  a  moral  nature  which  re- 
gulate the  moral  conduct  of  mankind,  there  is  no  such  irresistible  evi- 
dence. The  light  is  clear,  if  a  man  is^cilling  to  see,  but  it  is  not  so  vividly 
intense,  as  to  force  itself  through  his  eyelids,  if  he  closes  them  upon  it  Any 
one  may  walk  in  darkness  if  he  will.     pp.  Ill — 114. 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  leading  characteris- 
tic of  the  work  before  us,  and  to  illustrate  in  part  the  author's 
mode  of  instruction.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say  all  that 
has  occurred  to  us  on  the  utihty  of  this  method  of  teaching, 
when  successfully  adopted,  nor  all  that  we  might  say  on  the 
the  necessary  care  and  caution  with  which  it  should  be  adopted  ; 
but  we  wnll  suggest  a  few  hints,  and  we  hope  that  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  give  the  subject  a  thorough  and  satisfactory 
investigation  for  himself. 

This  method  of  instruction,  then,  is  founded  on  the  first 
principles  mid  laws  of  mind.  Nature  tilted  us  for  particu- 
lars, not  for  generalities.  Our  senses,  the  inlets  of  all  our 
knowledge,  are  conversant  only  with  particulars.  The  eye 
cannot  see  an  abstraction  :  the  ear  cannot  hear  an  abstraction  ; 
the  tongue  cannot  taste  an  abstraction.  None  of  our  senses 
can  give  us  an)"  idea  of  an  abstraction.  It  is  a  creature  of  our 
own,  an  offspring  of  education,  a  result  of  mental  discipline,  a 
product  of  art  and  effort.  It  costs  the  nascent  intellect  years  of 
training  and  toil  to  form  one  of  those  etherial  evanescent  ab- 
stractions ;  and  then  it  is  kept  in  the  mind  like  an  exotic  in  a 
hot-house,  or  a  bird  from  the  tropics  in  a  cage.  Whenever  we 
wish  to  form  a  distinct  idea  even  of  an  abstract  truth,  we  must 
make  some  particular  thing  represent  it ;  and  after  all  the  pur- 
est abstractions  are  only  particulars  put  for  a  whole  class  of  the 
same  sort.  Who  thinks  of  a  man  in  general,  or  a  creature  in 
general,  or  a  being  in  general  ?  Not  Aristotle  himself.  Who 
conceives  the  principle  proved  in  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
Euclid,  without  recalling  the  figure  employed  to  demonstrate  it? 
So  with  the  most  sublimated  abstractions  in  science  and  philos- 
ophy. Nature  clings  to  her  own  particulars,  and  forces  the 
profoundest  thinker  to  use  them  in  representing  his  most  com- 
prehensive generalities. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  on  this  point,  none  can  doubt 
how  the  mind  proceeds  in  acquiring  its  first  ideas.,  and 
forming  all  its  opinions  and  habits.  It  begins  with  particu- 
lars ;  it  uses  particulars  to  the  last ;  and  its  largest  abstractions 
are  only  names  put  for  a  bundle  of  particulars.  Look  at  a 
child.      He  learns  to  see  by  scrutinizing  one  object  at  a  time. 
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and  examining  its  parts  in  successessive  detail.  So  with  all  his 
other  senses.  How  does  he  learn  to  walk  ?  By  taking  steps 
in  general  ?  How  does  he  acquire  the  wonderful  art  of  speech  7 
He  is  compelled  practically  to  analyze  sound  into  its  simplest 
elements,  and  make  one  at  a  time,  till  he  accustoms  his  organs 
to  a  correct,  distinct  and  easy  utterance  of  them  all.  He  takes 
at  first  a  single  syllable,  or  articulate  sound  of  the  simplest, 
easiest  kind,  and  thus  proceeds  till  he  masters  all  the  elementa- 
ry sounds  in  the  language.  In  the  same  way  every  acquisi- 
tion is  made  ;  and  all  the  boasted  abstractions  of  a  Newton  or  a 
Locke,  are  only  scientific  terms  used  to  represent  the  particulars 
they  had  themselves  learned  by  p,  process  not  unlike  that  of  the 
child  gathering  up,  one  by  one,  the  elements  of  all  its  practical 
knowledge  in  physics,  morals  and  rehgion. 

To  this  course  we  are  impelled  in  teaching  new  truths. — 
Should  an  astronomer  discover  a  new  planet,  how  would  he 
communicate  the  result  of  his  discovery  ?  By  calhng  it  a  star, 
a  comet,  or  some  other  general  name  1  No ;  he  would  tell 
us  its  magnitude,  its  motions,  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
all  the  other  properties  and  facts  requisite  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Should  a  chemist  detect  an- 
other gas,  he  would  not  dream  of  describing  it  merely  by  a 
name  hitherto  unknown  in  the  vocabulary  of  his  science. 
Should  you  find  a  new  mineral  or  flower,  how  would  you 
teach  others  to  recognize  it?  By  giving  it  a  name  still  harder 
than  any  to  be  found  in  the  semi-barbarous  nomenclature  of 
minerology  and  botany  ?  No ;  you  would  analyze  it,  and  de- 
scribe each  of  its  peculiar  properties. 

So  with  every  thing  that  is  to  be  taught.  You  must  take  it 
to  pieces,  and  show  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  composed. 
There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  communicating  any  new 
truth.  If  you  wish  to  teach  a  child  what  is  meant  by  govern- 
ment, nation,  or  church,  would  you  not  be  obhged  to  resolve 
each  into  its  component  parts,  and  show  him  by  particulars 
what  the  term  implies  7  Each  is  only  a  bundle  of  particulars, 
tied  up  by  a  word  ;  and  before  he  can  understand  the  full  and 
exact  meaning  of  that  word,  you  must  untie  the  bundle,  and 
let  him  examine  its  contents  in  detail. 

Such  is  also  the  process  of  discovery  and  invention.  It 
begins  with  particulars,  and  results  in  the  detection  of  some 
new  principle,  or  in  some  new  apphcation  of  an  old  one.  The 
highest  philosophy  is  only  an  induction  of  particulars  ;  and  the 
profoundest  inquirer  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  seeks  only  to  ob- 
serve, classify  and  name  these  particulars.  Every  school-boy 
is  familiar  with  the  origin  of  Newton's  grandest  discovery.   He 
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observed  an  apple  falling  from  a  tree :  and  from  that  simple 
fact,  he  went  on,  from  one  particular  to  another,  till  he  grasped 
the  all-pervading  law  of  gravitation.  He  began  with  an  ap- 
ple ;  he  ended  with  the  universe.  So  with  his  inquiries  re- 
specting the  laws  and  properties  of  light ;  and  just  so  with  all 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  that  have  ever  been  made.  No 
truth,  either  in  the  physical  or  moral  world,  has  been  discover- 
ed, or  applied,  without  a  minute  examination  of  the  particulars 
that  compose  it.  The  principle  seems  to  be  universal ;  and  as 
every  learner  is  discovering  truths  new  to  himself,  we  ought 
to  take  a  similar  course  in  teaching  him  not  only  the  elements 
of  science,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  the  various  les- 
sons of  virtue  and  piety. 

For  this  mode  of  instruction,  we  might  quote  the  highest 
authority.  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
employed  it  with  signal  success,  against  the  quibbling  and  un- 
principled sophists  of  his  day.  The  Bible  is  a  store-house  of 
exanijiles  on  this  subject.  We  find  not  a  few  scattered  through 
the  Old  Testament;  and  the  record  of  our  Saviour's  instruc- 
tions is  so  full  of  them,  that  he  is  said,  by  one  of  the  Evange- 
lists, never  to  have  taught  the  people  "  without  a  parable." 

Consider,  then,  the  pre-eminent  utility  of  this  method.  We 
might  infer  its  usefelnessfrom  its  actual  success,  and  especially 
from  the  example  of  our  Saviour  ;  but  a  little  reflection  must 
show  any  one  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  interest,  convince  and 
impress. 

This  method  secures  attention.  It  has  a  pecuhar  charm 
for  every  class  of  hearers.  Introduce  a  pertinent  and  vivid 
illustration ;  and  you  will  find  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
ignorant  and  the  learned,  listening  to  you  in  breathless  silence. 
Such  things  interest  alike  the  peasant  and  the  philosoplier. 
Every  one,  familiar  with  the  life  of  Whitfield,  knows  with 
w^hat  success  he  often  em})loyed  such  simple  and  popular  weap- 
ons of  eloquence.  When  a  favorite  sermon  of  the  late  Carlos 
Wilcox  was  published,  thousands  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  surprised  and  chagrinned  at  not  finding  in  print,  the 
incident  which  had,  in  the  delivery,  produced  so  deep  and  de- 
lightfid  an  impression  on  their  minds. 

Instruction  given  in  this  way,  is  onore  intelligible  to  all 
classes.  A  child  understands  it,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  grasp 
at  truths  otherwise  beyond  his  reach.  Disciplined  thinkers 
may  thread  the  most  abstruse  and  complicated  process  of  rea- 
soning ;  but  the  young  and  uneducated  require  a  simpler  and 
more  direct  pathway  to  the  same  result.  Could  such  minds 
have  been  made,  by  the  abstractions   of  logic,  to  understand 
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what  our  arathor  teaches  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  force, 
in  some  of  the  extracts  we  have  taken  from  his  book  ? 
Coukl  the  importance  of  mental  cultivation,  and  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  which  is  to  be  expected  in  matters  of  rehgion, 
have  been  rendered  to  common,  or  even  cukivated  minds, 
equally  plain,  without  the  example  so  happily  employed  ? 

This  mode  of  instruction  is  also  more  impressive.  We  re- 
fer to  the  examples  we  have  quoted,  and  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  our  readers,  whether  the  same  truths,  taught  in  an 
abstract  form,  would  have  touched  the  soul  with  equal  power. 
Would  a  metaphysical  disquisition  on  the  mutual  relations  of 
mankind,  have  awakened  as  much  feeling  as  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  ?  Had  our  Saviour  justified  his  kind  and 
condescending  attentions  to  sinners  by  alluding  in  general  terms 
to  the  tenderness  of  a  father  for  a  profligate  son,  returning  in 
penitence  to  his  arms,  he  would  have  used  essentially  the  same 
argument  that  is  made  to  live,  and  breathe,  and  speak  in  the 
touching  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  but  would  he  have 
drawn  forth  from  his  hearers  an  equal  gush  of  emotion  ? 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  a  point  so  universally  conceded  ; 
for  every  one  knows  that  a  truth  taught  by  an  illustration, 
strikes  us  more  forcibly,  and  far  more  deeply  moves  the  heart, 
than  the  same  truth  when  filtrated  through  the  technicalities  of 
logic.  The  latter  is  a  skeleton  of  dry  bones  and  shrivelled  sin- 
ews ;  the  former  is  the  same  frame-work  of  nature,  covered 
with  flesh,  formed  into  beauty,  and  animated  with  life,  and 
thought,  and  all  the  variety  of  human  feelings. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  such  instruction  will  be  much  better 
remembered.  Recollection  depends  on  the  attention  we  give, 
on  the  distinct  and  vivid  conceptions  we  form,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  our  fancy  and  feelings  ;  and  facts  and  familiar 
illustrations  have,  in  all  these  respects,  a  decided  advantage  over 
abstract  reasoning.  Relate  an  interesting  incident ;  and  while 
nine  tenth ts  of  your  hearers  forget  your  whole  train  of  reason- 
ing, every  one  will  remember  the  incident.  How  easily,  how 
fondly  does  a  child  treasure  up  the  history  of  Josepii,  and  the 
parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Good  Samaritan  !  Init 
the  same  lessons  of  truth  and  duty,  communicated  in  syllogisms 
or  in  tropes,  would  have  melted  from  the  memory  like  dew  be- 
fore the  sun,  or  like  sand  swept  away  by  a  mountain  torrent. 
In  this  particular,  there  is  no  room  for  comparison  between  the 
two  methods  ]  and  we  all  know  that  the  best  instructions,  not 
remembered  well  and  long,  can  never  exert  the  permanent,  all- 
pervading  influence  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  lieaven. 

This  mode  of  instruction  is  also  7nnre  likely  to  produce  con- 
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vlction.  It  disarms  prejudice,  lulls  the  bad  passions  aslesp,  and 
takes  possession  of  the  mind  before  depravity  has  time  to  shut 
its  eyes  against  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  motives  to  duty.  It 
opens  every  avenue  to  the  understanding,  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  In  this  way,  our  Saviour  silenced  his  wily  and  cap- 
tious adversaries,  and  gained  the  assent  of  common  minds  to 
what  they  would  have  been  slow  in  receiving  through  the  medi- 
um of  dry  logic,  or  direct  instruction.  Every  student  of  histo- 
ry veil  remembers  the  magic  influence  which  the  fable  of  Me- 
nenicus  Agrippa,  very  like  one  of  our  Saviour's  parables,  had 
on  the  mutinous  and  liighly  exaperated  populace  of  Rome. 

Now,  does  not  an  age  of  extensive  and  deep-rooted  prejudices 
against  "  the  faiih  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  call  aloud  for  a 
similar  mode  of  instruction,  to  disarm  these  prejudices,  and  in- 
culcate truth  upon  reluctant  and  embittered  minds?  "Tech- 
nicalities will  no  longer  do ;  they  have  lost  their  power,  and  be- 
come objects  of  suspicion,  and  watch-words  of  alarm.  T.'he  con- 
seciated  phraseology  of  our  fathers  is  covered  with  a  cloud  of 
prejudices  that  neutralize  their  influence  ;  and  views,  once  con- 
veyed by  this  phraseology,  must  now  be  communicated  in  some 
other  way,  fitted  to  open  the  mind  to  a  free  and  cordial  ad- 
mission of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

This  kind  of  instruction  ca7i  be  applied  tvi/h  far  ?no7'e 
facility  and  success.  It  teaches  duty,  not  by  abstractions, 
but  by  living  realities.  We  see  the  precept  exemplified  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  we  have  only  to  perform  the  comparatively  easy  and 
delightful  task  of  imitation.  We  all  know  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  follow  an  example  than  to  decypher  and  apply  bare  in- 
struction. A  Avatch-maker  might  tell  his  apprentice  very  mi- 
nutely how  to  put  a  watch  together ;  but  would  not  the  boy 
by  seeing  his  master  do  the  thing  himself,  acquire  more  skill  in 
one  hour,  than  he  could  have  gained  by  the  other  method  in  a 
Kortnight  ?  Should  a  teaclier  write  down  for  his  pupils,  a  very 
plain  rule  for  working  a  difTicult  sum,  they  might  still  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  put  it  in  practice:  but  let  him  workout  the  sum 
himself  so  slowly  that  all  can  mark  every  step  of  the  process, 
and  the  dullest  intellect  among  them  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
applying  the  rule.  Bating  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind 
against  the  truth  itself,  similar  is  the  case  in  all  the  departments 
of  moral  instruction  ;  and  this  view  of  the  subject  suggests  the 
vast  importance  of  adopting  such  methods  of  teaching  as  will 
most  effectually  prompt  and  enable  the  hearer  to  practice  what 
he  learns,  or  leave  him  without  excuse  if  he  neglect  it. 

Our  limits  will  not  let  us  proceed  \vith  our  remarks  ;  but  we 
did  in'    ^.d  to  show  how  this  mr>'^      ''  '"-* *^'"''    --^nld  iucrpp='« 
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the  power  of  truth,  by  presenting  it  in  a  more  interesting  and 
less  objectionable  form  :  and  how  it  would  then  tend  to  insure 
a  steadier,  more  rapid,  and  more  permanent  growth  of  moral 
and  intellectual  character. 

We  would  not,  urge  this  method  alike  on  all ;  nor  will  we, 
while  we  commend  it  in  general,  conceal  the  conviction  w'e  feel 
of  the  need  of  caution  in  adopting  such  a  parabolic,  narrative 
mode  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  pulpit.  Every  one  has 
not  the  natural  talent  to  do  it  with  success,  and  of  those  who 
have,  too  many  have  not  t'le  necessary  degree  of  sanctified  af- 
fection, and  simplicity  of  desire  to  glorify  God  and  save  souls. 
The  preacher  may  easily  make  himself  interesting  by  adopt- 
ing it,  but  it  is  not  every  one,  by  any  means,  in  our  judgment, 
who  can  do  it  wisely  throughout.  None  can  do  it  as  Christ 
did.  Every  thing  was  holy  as  he  employed  it ;  and  from  rela- 
tion to  him,  illustrations  from  the  Bible,  however  familiar,  never 
desecrate  ;  but  not  a  few  from  common  sources  are  liable  to, 
except  in  uncommon  hands. 

Not  that  we  would  retract  any  thing  we  have  said.  We 
think  highly  of  this  method  of  instruction;  and,  generally,  we 
have  long  thought  that  preachers  of  the  gospel  spend  far  too 
little  pains  on  the  science  and  art  of  instruction. 
Not  a  few"  seem  entirely  to  overlook  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  edu 
cation,  and  exhaust  nearly  all  their  strength  in  collecting  ideas 
which  they  know  not  how  to  bring  into  full  and  effectual  con- 
tact with  other  minds.  They  are  deficient,  not  in  learning, 
but  in  the  art  of  imparting  what  they  know.  This  part  of  their 
education  they  have  neglected.  They  have  found  time  for 
mathematics  and  metaphysics,  for  didactic  and  polemic  theolo- 
gy, for  church  history  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  for  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  perhaps  German  and  Syriac,  but  scarcely  none  at 
all  for  the  unwelcome  labor  of  acquiring  skill  to  use  their  ac- 
quisitions. We  have  often  wished,  that  some  voice  of  authori- 
ty might  speak  effectually  on  this  subject.  Here  is  a  crying  de- 
linquency. Educated  men  do  not  turn  to  practical  account 
one-fourth,  scarcely  one-tenth  part  of  their  learning.  There  is 
a  prodigious  waste  of  talent  and  knowledge  in  the  ministry; 
and  many  a  man,  coming  from  a  theological  seminary,  with 
his  mind  well  stored  with  learning,  is  compelled  to  see  a  half- 
educated  preacher  run  away  with  the  people,  and  actually  do 
far  more  than  himself  in  "  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  He  wonders  at  this,  and 
chafes  his  spirit  at  the  comparative  barrenness  of  his  own  min- 
istry ;  but  he  ought  to  have  reflected  long  before,  that  his 
knowledge  must  have  a  tongue  in  order  to  speak  ;  and  that  his 
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talents  and  learning  can   be  useful,  only  so  far  as  they  are 
brought  into  favorable  contact  with  other  minds. 

Our  feelings  plead  to  linger  still  longer  on  this  subject;  but 
we  must  take  our  leave  of  it :  and  this  we  do  by  commending 
the  Young  Christian  to  the  teachers  of  morals  and  religion. 
We  will  not  make  ourselves  responsible  for  every  thing  in  the 
book ;  but  as  a  whole,  we  deem  it  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion. We  might  perhaps  suggest  some  improvement  for  a 
second  edition  ;  and  the  rapidity  ^\^lh  which  it  is  passing  into 
circulation,  increases  our  desire  to  see  it  as  perfect  as  possible  ; 
l)Ut  such  suggestions  would  be  of  little  use  to  our  readers,  and, 
if  desired  by  the  author,  can  be  better  conmiunicated  to  him  in 
another  wav. 


Beief  Remarks  on  the  History,  Authority  and 
USE  OF  THE  Sabbath.  By  Joseph  John  Gurney. 
Prom  the  second  London  edition.  With  Notes  by  M. 
Stuart.  Flaag,  Gould,  and  Newman  ;  Andover,  1833. 
ISmo,  pp.  120." 

That  feeling  is  apt  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  per- 
ceptions and  behef,  and,  in  religion  in  particular,  often  leads 
men  to  reject  or  falsify  the  most  obvious  truths,  and  to  receive  as 
valid  what  is  altogether  destitute  of  foundation,  is  a  matter  of 
act,  too  notorious  to  be  questioned.  No  wonder  then,  that, 
vmder  its  influence,  different  men  should,  from  the  very  same 
data,  draw  dissimilar  or  even  contradictory  conclusions,  in  re- 
spect to  those  points  in  Christian  ethics  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  obscure.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  attended  to,  that  tliis  very  obscurity,  was  design- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  delicate  test,  to  try  the  integrity  of 
the  heart.  No  danger  could  in  this  way  accrue  to  the  gen- 
uine Christian  ;  as  there  is  always  a  safe  side  in  respect  to 
those  points,  which  he,  who  is  full  of  love  to  God,  can  easily 
discover,  and  which  he  will  surely  take, — a  word  to  him  who 
is  piously  wise  and  zealous  for  the  honor  of  his  master,  being 
sufficient.  The  question  which  has  often  been  agitated  re- 
specting the  Christian  Sabbath,  whether  or  not  it  be  a  divine 
institution,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  universal  observance  in 
the  church,  is  of  this  character  ;  and,  like  other  similar  ques- 
tions, it  has  been  answered  in  different  ways,  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  feeling.  The  simple  fact  that  while  man  is  in 
want  of  ever  receiving  repose  for  his  body,  and  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  offer  God  the  adoration  of  his  heart 
and  prepare  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  he  is,  if  left  to 
himself,  in  constant  danger  of  neglecting  both,  should  of  it- 
self deeply  impress  him  with  the  desirableness  of  having,  nay, 
with  the  expectation  of  actually  finding  a  specific  day  set  apart 
by  divine  authority  for  these  purposes.  AVith  the  Christian, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  has  these  effects.  Accordingly 
he  finds  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  by  divine  example,  in- 
terwoven with  the  very  history  of  the  creation,  and  also  vari- 
ous allusions  to  it,  in  the  mention  made  of  a  weekly  division 
of  time,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  well  as  in  the  oldest 
Heathen  traditions  which  have  been  preserved.  He  also  finds 
it  spoken  of,  as  a  well  known  institution,  soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  sea,  and  expressly  en- 
joined for  observance  as  such  in  the  words,  "  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day,"  of  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  decalogue, 
which  was  given  with  such  awful  solemnity  by  God  himself, 
from  the  top  of  Sinai,  was  engraven  on  tables  of  stone,  and  was 
ever  spoken  of,  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as  of  universal 
obligation.  Here  then  is  enough  for  the  Christian.  With 
these  facts  before  him  he  will  hardly  dispense  with  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  proportion  to  the  integrity  of  his 
heart;  he  will  doubtless  receive  it  as  a  divine  institution  and  of 
universal  obligation.  True,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  finds,  that 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  seventh  day  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  first ;  but  then,  the  spirit  of  the  institution 
requiring  only  a  seventh  portion  of  time,  evidently  permitted 
such  a  change ;  and  besides,  even  though  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  direct  command  given  for  this  change, 
he  sees  good  reasons  why  it  should  have  been  made.  The 
seventh  day  kept  by  the  Jews  was  connected  with  various  rites 
and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and,  under 
the  gospel,  altogether  useless.  It  was  fit  that  they  should  be 
done  away.  Moreover,  the  seventh  day  was  originally  fixed 
upon  by  the  Creator,  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  creation.  Was  it  not  as  proper  that  the  first  day  should 
afterwards  be  fixed  upon  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  redemption  ?  Was  not  this  second  creation,  indeed, 
a  work  far  more  glorious,  and  calculated  to  reflect  far  more 
honor  on  the  Creator,  than  the  first  ?  In  addition  to  aU  this, 
however,  the  Christian  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  expect  the 
blessings  conferred  upon  man  in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
from  the  author  of  the  dispensation  under  which  he  lives. 
*31 
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The  Jew,  severe  and  burdensome  as  the  laws  of  Moses  were, 
was  blessed  with  this  institution.  One  day  in  seven,  he  was 
called  upon  to  bring  not  only  his  own  labors,  but  those  of  his 
servants  and  even  his  beasts,  to  a  close,  and,  while  nature  was 
recruiting,  to  give  himself  up  to  delightful  and  holy  contempla- 
tions. Then,  the  busthng  cares  of  Ufe  ceased,  the  gates  of  the 
cities  were  closed,  and  joy  was  in  the  habitation  of  the  Hebrew, 
— the  solemn  dance,  and  the  sacred  song  of  praise  ;  while 
children  received  instruction  from  their  paients  respecting  the 
Creator,  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  history  and  prospects  of 
the  church  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  holy  convocation  arrived,  a 
deeply  interested  throng  were  seen  winding  their  way  towards 
the  tabernacle  or  the  temple, — were  assembled  around  their 
propliets, — they  hstened  to  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
law  or  the  declarations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  engaged  in 
other  acts  of  devotion.  Blessed  day  !  Every  one  feels  that, 
to  the  Jew,  it  was  truly  such,  and  admires  t!ie  kindness  and 
benevolence  of  the  heavenly  King,  to  whom  he  acknowledged 
allegiance,  in  setting  it  apart  and  consecrating  it  for  him. 
The  Christian  lives  under  a  far  milder  dispensation  than  the 
Jew  did, — a  dispensation  which  is  characterized  by  the  ex- 
hibition it  makes  of  the  love  and  benevolence  of  its  author. 
And  is  he  not  as  liable  to  fiitigue  and  as  strongly  obligated 
to  worship  God,  as  the  Jew  was,  and,  in  these  respects  in  as 
great  ?itsec^  of  a  Sabbath  ?  And  from  the  dispensation  under 
which  he  lives,  is  he  not  entitled  to  expect,  at  least  as  much 
as  the  Jew  received  from  his  ?  In  short,  from  the  principle  of 
love  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  benevolent  author  of  the  Gospel  itself,  is  he 
not  entitled  to  expect  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ?  This 
is  certainly  the  case.  One  day  in  seven  is  the  least  that  he 
can  have  for  recruiting  the  l)ody  and  for  divine  worship.  To 
imply  the  contrary  is  to  reliect  upon  the  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

And  then,  what  delightful  associations  cluster  around  this 
day  !  As  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  is  the  day  in  which  the 
Creator  rested  from  his  labor,  "  the  morning  stars  sang  togeth- 
er and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  at  the  completion 
of  the  grand  fabric  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  day  in  which 
the  worship  of  God  conmicnccd  on  earth,  and  Eden  first  be- 
came vocal  with  his  praise.  Its  observance  was  connected  with 
the  richest  promises  of  Jehovah  and  brought  down  innumer- 
able streams  of  blessing  upon  the  whole  land  of  the  Israelites. 
All  the  pious  of  the  ancient  church  esteemed  it  a  delight, 
hailing  its  return  as  the  visits  of  the  great  Creator  himself, — and 
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spent  It  in  holy  contemplations  and  in  looking  forward  to  a 
new  and  more  glorious  era   in  the  church.     As   the   Christian 
Sabbath,  it  is  the  day  in  which,  while  the  earth  shook  and  the 
keepers  become  as  dead  men,  the  angel   of  the  Lord,  with  a 
countenance  like  lightning,  and  with  raiment  white  as  snow,, 
descended  from  heaven   and  rolled  back   the  stone   from    the 
door  of  the  sepulchre ;  the  sleeping  Son  of  God,  having  com- 
pleted the  work  of  redemption,  the  new  creation,  burst  asun- 
der the  bonds  of  death  and  triumphed  over  the  grave,  leading 
captivity  captive  and  giving  gifts  unto  men  ;  and  his  divine 
radiance  began  to  liglit  up  the  darkest  and  most  distant  corn- 
ers of  the  earth.     It  is  the  day  in  which  he  repeated  his   vis- 
its to  his  followers  during  his  last  short  sojourn  on  earth,  thus 
enjoining  it  upon  them,  as  it  were,  by  example,   to  meet   for 
his  worship  on  this  day,  and  giving  them  reason,  on  such  oc- 
casions in  particular,  always   to  expect  his  visits.     It  is  the 
day  in  which,  while  the  disciples  were  with  one   accord  in 
one  place,  waiting  to  be  endowed  with  power  from   on  high, 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing, 
mighty  wind,  fillUng  the  whole  house, — there  appeared   upon 
them  cloven  tongues  Uke  as  of  fire,  sitting  upon  each  of  them, 
and  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them   utterance  ; — the 
day,  in  wliich  Peter,  a  few  hours,  afters,  preached   the   first 
Christian  sermon  ever  preached,  and  three  thousand  were  con- 
verted to  the  Lord ;  and  it   is   the  day  in  which  the  Apostles 
and  their  converts  met  together  to  engage  in  acts   of  devotion, 
listen  to  instruction,  celebrate  the  Lords  supper,  and  take  up 
contributions  for  the  poor ;— the  day  in   which    John   the   be- 
loved disciple  was  in  the  spirit   and  received  his  revelation  ; 
— the  day  in  which  the  primitive   Christians   universally  met 
together  lo  sing  praises  "  to  Christ  as  to  God  ;"'  tiie  day  in 
which  all  Christians  of  every  age  have  given  themselves  up  to 
his  worship ; — and  the  day  now  consecrated  throughout  Christ- 
endom to  the  same  noble  employment,  and  in  which  prayers 
and  praises  ascend  to  heaven  simultaneously  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe.     In  sliort,  it  is   the  birth-day  of  souls,  the 
Christian's  season  of  intimate   communion  with   heaven,  the 
only  relict   left  us  of  the  parities  and  Joys  of  Paradise,  and 
our  brightest  emblem  of  the  eternal   rest  we  hope  to  find  with 
our  Redeemer  above,  free  from  all   the  impurities  and  pangs 
of  sin.     Thus  respecting  the  Sabbath,  feels  and  reasons  the 
man  whose  heart  is  full  of  love  to  God  ;  and  thus,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  will    such    men,  genuine  Christians,  con- 
tinue to  feel  and  reason  about  it,  and  the  Christian's  Sabbath 
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be  observed  from  generation  to  generation,  until  all  his  days 
are  blended  in  one  eternal  Sabbath  of  rest. 

Not  so  with  him  whose  heart  is  not  full   of  ardent   love   to 
God.     He  is  willing  perhaps,  to  admit  in   general  terms,  the 
expediency  of  a  uniformily  recurring  day  of  rest.     He  has  no 
desire,  however,  for  soch  a  day  of  holiness.      On    tiie   other 
hand,  he  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.     His  sabbath 
must  be  at 'his  own  disposal.     He  must  have  liberty  to  do  his 
own  pleasure  in  it,  to  walk,  visit,  ride,  sail,  or  engage  in  any 
other  recreation.     He  complains  that  bigots  and  priests  have 
perverted  the  Sabbath  to  a  day  of  gloom.     With  such  feelings, 
he  is  not  very  Ukely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  di- 
vine institution   of  universal  obligation.     Entering  upon    the 
examination  of  the  Bible  under  the   influence  of  cold-blooded 
criticism,  and  skeleton  theories,  he  finds  it  speaking  quite  ano- 
ther language.     He  easily  imagines  the  declaration,  that  God 
rested  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  to  have  been   foisted 
into  the  text,  or  intended  to  show  that  the   Sabbath  was  ulti- 
mately   instituted    in    commemoration     of    an    event    some 
thousands  of  years  after  it  happened.     Of  the  various  allusions 
to  a  weekly   division   of  time,    scattered  through    the   oldest 
books  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  he   makes   no   account. 
The  fourth  commandment  had  reference   to   the   Jews  only  ; 
and  in  short,  as   a  matter   of  fact,  the   Jewish   sabbath   has 
been  abohshed  and  no  other  day  has  been  substituted  by  di- 
vine appointment  in  its  stead.     This  mode  of  reasoning  seems 
clear  and  lucid  ;  and  as  he  has  no  strong  attachment   to   the 
day,  no  fond  remembrances  of  the  maimer   in  which   it   has 
been  hallowed  from  age  to  age,  no   ardent  longings  for   the 
courts  of  the  Lord,  no  wishes  for   intimate   communion    with 
heaven,  he    embraces    it,    and,    thus    cuts    conscience   from 
her  moorings  and  leaves   tlie  Sabbath  to  desecration.     For, 
need  it  be  said,  that  nothing  but  a  belief  in  the  divine   insti- 
tution   and  universal   obligations    of   the    Saljbath  will   pre- 
serve it  from  desecration  ?     Look  at  our  annual  fast.     It  is  the 
day  in  which  our  pilgrim  fathers  humbled  themselves  before 
the  Lord  in  all  their  afflictions,  confessing  their  sins  and  im- 
ploring the  divine  compassion.     It  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  New  England  churches,  and  has  clustered 
around  it,  many  a  fond  association.     Besides,    what  Christian 
does  not  feel  the  need  he  has  of  fasting  for  his  own  sins  and 
those  of  his  country,  at  least  one  day  in  the  year  ?     It  is  true, 
however,  that  there  is  no  divine  command  which   calls   upon 
us  to  keep  such  a  fast.     It  is  merely  recommended  to   our  at- 
tention by  our  chief  magistrate.     And  how  is  this  day  treated  1 
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Few  observe  it  as  a  fast  to  the  Lord.  By  many  it  is  not  heed- 
ed at  all ;  and  by  multitudes  it  is  uniformly  spent  in  sports 
and  plays,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  often  too  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  house  of  God  and  his  assembled  worship- 

P^^'^-  .  .  .       , 

Such  is  the  manner  of  feeling  and  reasoning  respectmg  the 

Christian  Sabbath,  which  has  long  been  cherished  among  the 
neologists  and  theorists  in  religion  of  Germany,  and  it  may 
also  be  added,  among  the  same  classes  of  persons  in  England 
and  our  own  country  Their  views  have  at  length  become 
those,  not  only  of  the  large  mass  of  the  unthinking  irreligious, 
but  some  of  those  Avho  would  lay  claim  to  a  more  elevated 
character.  This  is  painful  to  the  Christian,  but  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  so.  He  must  expect  to  feel  the  poisonous  influence  of 
sin  and  have  to  struggle  against  its  corruptions,  until  the  mil- 
lennial sun  bursts  upon  the  world,  or  he  arrives  at  the  blessed 
land  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.  The  purification  of  the  heart  and  the  enlightening  of 
the  mind  will  produce  a  change  in  this  respect ;  but  until  this 
is  effected,  is  it  not  as  well  for  the  wicked  in  all  their  different 
grades,  to  be  brought  out  to  view,  not  merely  by  the  opposition 
the}^  exhibit  to  the  plain  and  obvious  parts  of  the  divine  law, 
but  by  the  very  obscurity  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  left 
some  points  in  Christian  ethics,  as  a  more  delicate  test,  to  try 
the  integrity  of  the  heart?  Should  we  complain,  because  the 
wicked,  under  the  influence  of  their  feelings,  take  the  rank 
to  which  they  properly  belong  ?  On  the  other  hand,  ought  we 
not  to  feel  grateful,  that  we  can  behold  a  mark  upon  their 
forehead,  and  thus  warned,  separate  ourselves  from  them  ?  I 
do  not  forget,  in  these  remarks,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  not  man  for  the  Saljbath ;  nor  that  great  charity 
must  be  exercised  in  this  world  of  imperfection,  toward  those 
who  honestly  differ  from  us  in  opinion.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  most  painful  part  of  my  subbject. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  many  who  profess  to  be  Christ- 
ians, have  become  greatly  assimilated  to  the  world,  in  their 
manner  of  keeping  the  Sabbath.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes. 
we  find  it  strongly  desecrated  among  them.  A  majority  of  the 
German  church  spend  it  in  meetings  of  business,  rides  of  plea- 
sure, and  in  any  thing  in  short,  but  private  devotion.  The 
same  is  too  true  of  the  English  church.  Among  ourselves,. 
while  there  are  many  pious  who  esteem  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
of  delight,  and  endeavor  to  keep  it  to  the  Lord,  there  are  mul- 
titudes with  whom  it  commands  no  respect  whatever  as  a  di- 
divine  institution.     With  our  fathers,  it  was  the  most  blessed  of 
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days.  They  hailed  its  return  with  holy  joy,  and  met  it  down 
upon  their  knees.  The  fisherman  had  spread  out  his  net, 
the  hunter  returned  from  the  chase,  the  husbandman  brought 
his  labor  to  a' close.  The  rude  voice  of  the  teamster  and  the 
ratthng  of  the  carr  had  ceased.  The  cottage  within  and  the 
village  scene  without,  was  full  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
closet,  the  family  altar,  and  the  house  of  God,  bore  witness  to 
devout  meditation  and  solemn  prayer.  All  nature  seemed  per- 
vaded with,  holiness  to  the  Lord.  The  very  stranger  was 
struck  with  solemnity  and  awe,  and  tlie  scoffing  sinner  forced 
to  stop  in  his  career  of  sin,  and  turning  his  thoughts  inward, 
think  awhile  upon  eternity.  It  Avas  indeed  a  blessed  day. 
Even  now,  while  recaUing  it  to  mind  and  endeavoring  to 
transport  myself  to  the  past,  1  seem  to  mingle  with  angels 
and  have  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  Paradise.  But  alas  !  this 
sacred  day  has  gone.  No  silent,  prayer-breathing  Sabbath 
seems  to  dawn  upon  our  world.  The  rude  voice  of  the  team- 
ster and  the  rattling  of  the  car,  disturb  the  devotion  of  the 
pious  few,  and  their  way  to  the  house  of  God  is  interrupted 
by  the  party  of  pleasure  and  the  driving  of  the  furious  chari- 
oteer, in  which  sometimes  the  professor  of  religion  is  known  to 
participate. 

Shall  we  ask  for  the  cause  of  this  alarming  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath  'I  The  answer  by  implication,  has  already  been 
given.  The  professor  is  a  professor  only  by  name.  Or  he  has 
mingled  with  an  unhallowed  world  until  the  dehcate  suscept- 
ibility of  his  conscience  is  gone,  and  he  ceases  to  remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Or  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  false  modes  of  reasoning  respecting  it,  until  he  really 
believes  the  Sabbath  day  was  abolished  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  ;  and  hence,  feels  himself  under  no  obligations  to 
keep  it  holy.  Luther  himself,  the  great  reformer,  reasoned 
very  loosely  respecting  the  Sabbath ;  and  his  mode  of  reason- 
ing has  been  followed  by  the  pious  in  Germany  with  all  its 
deleterious  effects,  down  to  the  present  day.*  England  is 
filled  with  the  doctrines  and  disciples  of  Paley  and  others 
like  him  ;  and  America  has  drank  largely  from  both  these 
fountain  heads  of  this  error,  and  made  great  additions  to  the 
draughts  of  her  own.  What  Christian  can  think  of  this  state 
of  things,  without  anguish  of  heart  ?  It  would  not  be  so, 
were  the  church  of  Christ  holy  as   she  professess  to  be.     The 

sweet  Sabbath  of  our  fathers  would  be  brous^ht  back  again  and 

f  «  ^ 

*  Luther  and  his  followers,  while  they  hold  it  in  some  sense  obligatory  upon  them  to 
keep  the  Christian  Sabbath,  place  it  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  festivals  of 
Iheir  church  in  this  respect. 
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made  universal.  The  holy  example  of  the  righteous  would 
produce  a  hallowed  effect  upon  sinners,  and  bring  them  to 
feel  hke  Satan,  "  how  awful  goodness  is."  Such  a  change 
will  most  evidently  take  place,  before,  "  From  one  new  moon 
to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  all  Hesh  come  to 
worship  before  the  Lord,"  and  the  world  itself  experiences 
one  continued  and  universal  Sabbath  of  rest.  One  of  the 
first  steps  of  this  reformation  is  evidently,  to  bring  Christians 
to  feel,  not  merely  the  expediency  of  keeping  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  divine  obligations  they  are  under  to  keep  it ; 
to  point  out  to  them  the  will  gf  God  in  respect  to  the  Sab- 
bath. To  those  who  are  free  from  all  bias  of  prejudice  or 
education,  the  language  of  the  Bible  will  appear  sufficiently 
plain  upon  the  subject.  Even  such,  however,  may  derive 
great  benefit  from  a  perusal  of  Wilson's  Seven  Sermons  on  the 
Divine  Authority  and  Perpetual  Obligation  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  various  treatises  referred  to,  in  the  Pastoral  Address  pre- 
fixed to  that  work,  while  others  may  receive  lasting  benefit 
from  it.  With  no  work,  however,  that  treats  professedly  upon 
the  Sabbah,  have  Ave  been  better  pleased  than  the  one  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  from  which  several  of  the  preceding  suggestions  have 
been  chosen.  The  author  of  it,  though  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends,  has  published  several  books  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  particularly,  "  Essays  on  various  Religious  Topics," 
and  a  series  of  dissertations,  entitled,  "  Biblical  Notes  and 
Dissertations,  chiefly  intended  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  ;"  the  first  of  which  was  pub- 
lished not  long  since  in  the  Biblical  Repository.  Of  this 
last,  a  review  in  the  London  Christian  Observer  for  No- 
vember, 1831,  says  :  "  The  respected  author  is  already  ad- 
vantageously known  to  the  public  by  his  Essays  ;  but  he  will 
now  take  a  yet  higher  place.  That  work  elevated  him  above 
the  peculiarities  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
ranked  him  amongst  the  ablest  defenders  of  our  common 
Christianity  and  of  the  great  truths  of  which  that  revelation 
consists.  Our  readers  will  have  observed  in  that  volume,  the 
prominence  given  to  the  great  articles  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  Atonement  of  his  death.  These  articles  are  pursued 
in  the  present  publication,  which  will  raise  the  author  to  a 
yet  higlier  rank  amongst  solid,  able  and  learned  I'heologians." 
The  little  volume  before  us  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
from  one  thus  accredited  for  his  correct  views  and  skill  in  Bib- 
lical criticism.  It  is  not  presented  to  us  in  the  uninviting 
form  of  sermons,  but  in  the  more  desirable   form   of  brief  re- 
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marks  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  American  editor,  has  the 
distinguished  advantage  of  being  short,  pithy,  argumentative 
and  perspicuous ;  and,  though  interwoven  with  much  sohd 
learning,  is  for  the  most  part  intelhgible  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  community.  It  consists  of  four  chapters,  a  conckision,  and 
an  Appendix.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  Patriarclial  Sab- 
bath, the  second  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  the  third  of  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The 
conckision  contains  some  hints  respecting  the  proper  manner 
of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Appendix  a  few  additional 
and  valuable  notes  ]jy  the  American  editor.  A  quotation  or 
two  from  the  conclusion  will  serve  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
writer. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  powerful  argument  for  the  divine  authoritj  of  this  institu- 
tion, that  as  on  one  liand,  a  conspicuous  blessing  rests  on  the  use  of  it,  so  on 
the  other,  tiie  neglect  or  perversion  of  it,  never  fails  to  be  followed  by  vice, 
misery  and  confusion.  Ungodliness  is  the  worst  of  all  foes  to  moral  virtue 
and  civil  order, — to  decency,  harmony  and  happiness  of  society  ;  and  ungod- 
liness and  Sabbath-breaking  act  and  react.  The  former  naturally  leads  to  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  confirms  and  aggravates  the  former. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  communicate,  in  our  jails  and  other  such 
places,  with  tlie  refuse  of  society, — with  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate 
of  men, — must  be  aware  that  Sabbath-breaking  is,  very  commonly,  a  first 
step  to  every  species  of  crime.  Nor  was  the  curse  which  rests  on  the  neg- 
lect and  abuse  of  the  Sabbath,  much  less  conspicuous,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remodel  the  law  and  to  alter  its  proportions.  The  sages  of  the 
French  Revolution,  as  the  reader  is  probably  well  aware,  substituted  one 
day  of  rest  in  ten,  for  one  in  seven.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  So 
great  a  degree  of  wretchedness,  that  tlie  people  were  driven  by  mere  ne- 
cessity, speedily  to  take  refuge  again  in  their  ancient  practice."  pp.  99 — 100. 

We  should  like  to  enlarge  our  quotations  from  this  work,  but 
must  close.  Every  pious  heart  will  rejoice  at  its  re-publication 
in  this  country,  and  peruse  it  with  attention.  May  it  be  ex- 
tensively circulated,  and  serve  to  remind  Christians  of  the 
pledges  they  have  taken  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  or  lead  them  to 
enter  into  such  pledges.  Motives  of  awful  weight  urge  upon 
us  the  great  question  of  which  it  treats.  Our  individual  pros- 
perity, the  w^elfare  of  our  nation,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the 
enlargement  of  the  church,  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  all 
hinge  upon  the  Sabbath's  being  considered  and  treated  as  a 
divine  institution  of  universal  obliration. 
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NO.    VI. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Revival  Association  hi  the  Theo- 
logical jSeminary,  Andover. 

Gentlemen, 

In  examining  the  narratives  of  those  glorious  revivals,  with 
which  God  was  pleased  to  visit  our  churches,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  my  chief  difficulty  has  been  that  of  ^e- 
lection.  The  brevity  which  I  at  first  prescribed  to  myself,  it 
soon  became  apparent,  would  be  inconsistent  with  any  adequate 
view  of  th?"main  facts  and  principles,  which  came  within  the 
range  of -Observation.  To  the  historical  sketch  of  these  facts 
and  principles,  which  I  have  aimed  to  give  with  fidelity,  I  shall 
now  subjoin  some  general  remarks.  In  these,  special  regard 
will  be  had  to  my  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  to  the 
members  of  our  beloved  Seminary,  who  expect  soon  to  become 
guides  to  souls.  Should  the  opinions  which  I  shall  now  ex- 
press, on  any  doctrinal  or  practical  points,  contravene  the  views 
of  others,  they  will,  I  trust,  be  weighed  with  candor  ;  and  only 
so  far  as  they  are  found  to  be  scriptural  and  reasonable,  are  they 
entitled  to  any  regard. 

My  first  remark  is,  that  Revivals  of  religion  exhibit  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  its  true  light,  as  connected  with  the 
best  encouragement  to  fidelity  in  Christian  ministers. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  Antinomian  Orthodoxy,  which  abuses  the 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  by  so  representing  man's  depend- 
ence on  it,  as  virtually  to  excuse  him  from  all  obligation  to  obey 
the  Gospel.  A  minister,  who  believes  that  there  is  no  independ- 
ent efficacy  in  means  to  convert  sinners,  may  gradually  trans- 
mute this  unquestionable  truth  into  error  ;  and  may  preach  as 
though  he  believed  God  to  be  in  such  a  sense  a  sovereign,  that 
there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  a  faithful,  powerful 
exhibition  of  the  truth,  and  the  sanctification  of  men's  hearts. 
Such  views  doubtless  he  may  honestly  cherish,  from  reverence 
to  God  ;  but  they  tend  to  paralyze  his  own  ministrations,  and 
to  spread  the  slumber  of  death  over  his  hearers. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  presumptuous  Orthodoxy, 
which  virtually  denies  the  sovereignty  of  God  :  and  maintains 
that  every  faithful  preacher  will  certainli/  be  successful  in  con- 
verting his  hearers.  The  ground  really  taken  is,  that  the  re- 
sult depends  entirely  on  human  instrumentality,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  sovereignty  of  God.  This  tends  to  cherish  ministerial 
pride  and  vain  glory,  when  success  is  granted,  and  utter  dis- 
couragement wlien  it  is  withheld. 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  God's  being  a  sovereign  7     Not 
that  he  acts  in  any  case  without  reason  ;  but  that  he  acts  without 
disclosing  the  reason  to    us.      He  acts  as  a  sovereign    too, 
where  he  is  at  liberty  as  to  his  own  jjvomise^  or  as  to  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  rectitude,  to  do  the  thing  or  not  to  doit. 
A  sinner  repents.     God  is  not  a  sovereign  in  forgiving  that  sin- 
ner.    He  is  bound  to  do  it  by  his  word.     God  sustains  his 
church,  so  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ; 
but  he  is  bound  by  promise  to  do  this.     So  it  is  never  said, 
"  Whom  he  will  he  justiiieth,  and  whom  he  will  he  condem- 
neth,"  because  the   justification  of  a  believer  is  a    judicial 
proceeding,  governed  by  principles  entirely  distinct  from  sove- 
reignty.    But  eflcctual  calling  stands  on  the  footing  of  strict 
sovereignty  ; — so  that  here,  "  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  wiU 
have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."     When  it  is 
said  then,  that  a  ^'•faithfid  preacher  of  the  truth  will  certain- 
ly he  successful,^''  some  explanation  is  needed.     Is  it  meant 
that  the  truth  by  its  own  inherent  efficacy  will  convert  sinners? 
Then  no  interposition  of  divine  sovereignty  is  required.    Or  has 
God  promised  to  give  his  truth  this  converting  efficacy,  when- 
ever it  is  faithfully  preached  ?     Still  he  acts,  not  as  a  sovereign, 
but  as  he  has  bound  himself  to  act. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  faithful  preacher  ?  Certainly  not 
that  he  is  a  perfect  man,  or  a  perfect  pulpit  orator.  Not  that 
he  preaches  as  much  truth  in  one  sermon  as  Paul  sometimes 
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did  ;  nor  that  he  preaches  as  many  thousand  sermons,  and  with 
as  overpowering'  an  eloquence,  as  Whitefield  did.  But  that  he 
preaches  the  Gospel  clearly  and  earnestly,  though  perhaps 
with  subordinate  powers  of  impression. 

And  what  is  meant  by  his  being  successful  ?  Not  that  all 
his  impenitent  hearers  will  be  converted  under  one  sermon  ;  nor 
iu  one  year;  nor  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry.  Let  us  de- 
cide how  faithful  we  mean,  and  hoio  successful ;  and  then 
say  what  is  tlie  ground  oi  certainty  that  so  much  fidelity,  will 
be  attended  with  so  much  success.  We  must  Jfind  this  certain- 
ly either  iu  the  state  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  nature  of 
truth,  or  in  the  promise  of  God.  But  it  is  to  be  found  in  nei- 
ther. All  we  can  properly  say  is,  that  the  general  current  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  divine  Providence,  holds  out  a  high  probability, 
that  decided  faithfulness  in  preac'iing  the  gospel,  will  be  attend- 
ed with  a  good  measure  of  success.  It  is  a  probability,  such  as 
is  deemed  an  adequate  encouragement  to  earnest  endeavors,  in 
husbandry,  in  medicine,  in  all  cases  w- here  m^eans  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  faithful  preacher  then  may  labor  in  hope  ; — nay, 
it  is  his  duty  to  labor  in  high  and  animated  hope  that  God  will 
bless  his  efforts  to  the  salvation  of  some  perishing  souls.  Still 
his  hope  is  in  that  sovereign  mercy  which  has  promised  to  ren- 
der the  gospel  ellectual  to  the  conversion  of  multitudes  of  our 
lost  race,  but  has  not  promised  to  convert  all  his  hearers,  or 
any  of  them.  This  places  him  between  despondency  and  pre- 
sumption ; — ^^just  the  condition  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a 
Christian  minister  to  the  best  advantage.  If  he  supposed  him- 
self alile  to  convert  hi?  hearers  at  any  time,  or  at  any  time  able 
to  bring  God  under  the  obligation  of  a  promise  to  convert  them, 
he  might  sink  into  remissness.  But  while  the  question  is,  "  can 
these  dry  bones  live?" — and  the  only  answer  is,  "  O  Lord  God, 
thou  knowest," — the  faithful  pastor,  in  his  deep  solicitude  for 
dying  sinners,  will  proclaim  the  warnings  of  the  Gospel  with  no 
less  earnestness,  and  v.'ith  much  mors  hope  of  success,  than  if  his 
sole  reliance  for  their  salvation  were  on  himself. 

The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  just  so  far  as  he 
is  pleased  to  render  it  so  by  his  Spirit.  To  many  it  is  "  the  sa- 
vor of  death  unto  death,"  not  through  any  fault  of  the  preacher, 
but  through  their  own  stul^born  depravity.  The  wicked  man 
may  be  faithfully  warned,  and  yet  die  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  his 
blood  will  be  upon  himself,  and  not  upon  the  watchman. 
Though  Israel  'oc  not  gathered  ;  the  faithful  prophet  will  have 
his  reward  ;  every  syllable  of  truth  that  he  utters  will  glorify 
God  as  really  "  in  them  that  perish,"  as  in  "  them  that  are  sav^ed." 

My  second  remark,  which  stands  in  close  connexion  with 
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the  foregoing,  is,  that  the  special  blessing  of  God  usually  at- 
tends only  that  kind  of  preaching  which  exhibits  in  due 
connexion,  the  accountability  of  sinners,  and  their  dej^end- 
ence  on  divine  grace. 

This  is  a  grand  characteristic  of  revival  preaching,  that  it 
bears  down  upon  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  with  the  solemn 
claims  of  the  Gospel  to  "  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  tremliling,"  while  it  shows  liim,  that  it  is  "  God  who  work- 
eth  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure."  The 
preaching  that  does  neither  of  these,  or  that  does  one  and  not 
the  other,  is  radically  wanting  in  pungency  and  power.  And 
this  is  just  the  defect  which  renders  nugatory  a  large  proportion 
of  pulpit  discourses. 

You  are  soon  to  become  embassadors  for  Christ.  Suppose 
you  shoidd  tell  sinners  that  they  are  under  a  law,  modified  and 
mitigated  now  from  its  original  strictness,  to  suit  their  fallen 
condition,  that  the  gospel  regards  men  as  ivretched  rather  than 
as  guilty  ;  that  it  is  their  duly  to  exercise  godly  soirow,  not  for 
their  depravity,  but  for  their  deplorable  impotence  to  do  any  tiling 
which  God  requires.  You  tell  them  to  do  the  best  they  can  ;  to  wait 
God's  time  relying  on  his  help  when  it  is  sincerely  sought.  You 
put  them  on  a  round  of  exterual  duties,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
confessedly  no  obedience  of  the  heart,  and  in  respect  to  each  of 
which,  they  may  comply  with  your  directions  in  every  punctillio. 
and  yet  perish  eternally.  Now,  who  has  authorized  you  to  in- 
struct dying  sinners  in  this  manner? — to  represent  tlieir  depend- 
ence on  God,  as  being  such,  that  if  they  do  perish,  the  blame  will 
be  upon  him,  and  not  upon  themselves  ?  If  there  is  no  preaching 
in  our  time  which  avowedly  takes  this  ground,  there  is  too  much 
which  approaches  it  so  far  as  to  neutralize  tlie  force  of  obligation 
to  immediate  repentance,  by  administering  a  deadly  quietus  to 
conscience. 

But  suppose  you  fall  into  another  extreme,  (for  there  is  an- 
other,) and  devote  one  half  of  your  time  in  the  pulpit  to  prove 
that  sinners  have  power  to  repent.  Is  it  preaching  the  whole 
Gospel,  to  inculcate  so  laboriously,  what  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
never  preached,  but  always  took  for  granted  ?  Look  through 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Pentecost  sermon  of  Peter, 
and  what  proportion  of  either  is  occupied  with  this  discussion  ? 
Not  one  word.  You  convince  a  man  by  conclusive  argument, 
(what  indeed  he  knows  by  his  mere  consciousness,  without  any 
argument,)  that  he  is  a  free  agent, — is  he  therefore  a  Cliristian? 
Not  at  all.  You  have  not  instructed  him  in  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  he  may  believe  all  you  have  said,  and  perish ; 
nay,  may  perish  because  he  believes,  contrary  to  your  intention, 
that  this  is  the  whole  Gospel.    For  though  he  admits  fully  your 
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main  proposition,  tliat  he  is  a  free  agent,  and  has  power  to  repent, 
his  own  false  logic  of  heart,  infers,  that  it  is  as  easy^  for  just  such 
a  sinner  as  he  is,  to  repent,  as  to  remain  impenitent ;  and  tlience 
again,  that  just  such  a  sinner,  (notwithstanding  his  utter  aversion 
to  hohness,)  is  as  likely,  of  his  own  accord,  to  repent,  as  to  remain 
impenitent ;  nay,  much  more  hkely,  as  an  infinite  preponderance 
of  motives  on  that  side,  must  prevail  with  a  free,  moral  agent. 
Of  course,  he  need  not  be  aiixious  ;  for  a  work  so  easy  to  be 
accoraphshed  at  any  moment,  may  be  safely  postponed  for  the 
present.  This  belief,  therefore,  is  a  practical  falsehood, — be- 
cause the  Bible  says,  and  experience  says,  that  multitudes 
throng  the  broad  way,  against  light,  and  evidence,  and  warn- 
ings;  while /ew  enter  the  narrow  way  and  live.  His  belief 
is  also  a  fatal  falsehood,  in  its  result.  It  leaves  him  to  rest  in 
impenitence  because  he  believ^es  but,  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Now  give  him  true  instruction  tliat  he  cannot  misunderstand 
by  showing  him  the  simple  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  inability.  Preach  to  him  his  own  complete  powers  of 
moral  agency,  and  his  oljligation  to  immediate  repentance. 
Then  show  him  another  truth,  which  does  not  extenuate  his 
guilt,  but  aggravates  it  to  immeasurable  criminality,  namely, 
that  he  is  opposed  to  God,  and  never  will  submit,  unless  sove- 
reign grace  shall  interpose,  to  subdue  his  opposition.  The  man 
now  feels  himself  to  be  in  solemn  circimistances.  You  load 
him  down  with  responsibility,  guilt,  danger, — a  triple  weight 
that  crushes  him,  and  makes  him  cry  out.  Conscience  shows  him 
that  his  wickedness  is  to  be  charged,  not  upon  Adam,  or  Satan, 
or  God,  but  upon  his  own  single  self.  Conscience  kindles  a 
hell  in  his  bosom  ;  and  the  Bible  shows  him  a  hell  flaming  be- 
neath his  feet.  Preach  both  obligation  and  dependence,  then, 
if  you  would  transform  careless  sinners  into  anxious,  trembling 
inquirers. 

My  third  remark  is,  that  any  system  of  means  for  the 
promotion  of  religion,  which  leill  supersede,  or  essentially 
impair,  tlie  injluence  of  a  regular,  local  ministry,  must  ul- 
timately be  deleterious  to  the  churches. 

In  the  Apostolical  age,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  few  men, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  work  of  evangeUzing  the  world, 
should  be  travelling  preachers.  Their  first  object,  however,  was 
to  establish  local  churches,  with  permanent  pastors.  On  the 
benefits  of  this  system,  so  worthy  of  divine  wisdom,  so  adapted 
to  attach  the  preacher's  affections  to  his  hearers,  and  theirs  to 
him,  and  to  promote  a  discriminating,  profitable  discharge  of  his 
duties,  I  cannot  dwell.  The  happy  results  of  this  system  have 
been  most  conspicuous  in  those  parts  of  our  country  where  re- 
*32 
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vivals  of  religion  have  most  prevailed  ;  and  where  many  an 
anxious  sinner  has  valued  beyond  all  price,  the  privilege  of  open- 
ing his  heart  in  private  to  a  Ijeloved  pastor. 

No  organization,  though  devised  by  God  himself,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  in  our  depraved  world,  without  some  difficul- 
ties. These  are  so  obvious,  in  the  present  case,  that  they  need 
not  be  suggested.  But  that  will  be  a  day  of  calamity  to  our 
churches,  should  such  a  day  come,  when  they  siiall  be  willing  to 
exchange  a  stated  pastorship  for  itinerant  and  occasional  min- 
istrations. It  would  sacrifice  what  the  Head  of  the  church  has 
established,  as  the  vital  principle  of  her  prosperity.  It  would 
strike  away  the  main  pillars  of  the  edifice,  that  incidental  props 
may  occupy  their  place.  .Tust  see  what  would  become  of  min- 
isterial responsibilit'i/,  when  the  same  man  should  preach  but 
once  or  a  few  times  to  a  congregation.  How  could  he  i^now 
their  spiritual  wants,  or  secure  their  affections,  or  feel  the  full 
obligation  of  watching  for  their  souls,  when  his  only  intercourse 
with  them  is  the  transient  sight  of  their  faces  from  the  pulpit  ? 
What  would  become  of  the  wliole  machinery  of  Sabbath 
schools,  and  Bible  classes,  and  benevolent  associations,  which 
can  be  kept  in  operation  only  by  the  influence  of  a  constant, 
pastoral  supervision  ? 

What  would  become  of  tlie  pulpit  ?  If  it  were  practicable 
that  itinerant  ministrations  should  secure  for  it  in  all  our  towns 
a  permanent  and  perpetual  supply,  yet  thei)lan  would  transform 
the  whole  character  of  pnblic  jjreachhig.  Hearers  would  be- 
come fond  of  novelty,  fastidious,  and  capricious  in  taste.  Preach- 
ers would  cease  to  be  men  of  study  ;  and  instead  of  being  in- 
structive, would  become  disversive,  an  declamatory  in  their  ser- 
mons. Of  necessity,  their  preaching  must  be,  not  appropriate 
but  indefinite  and  general. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  me,  to  wliat  extent  may  evangelists  be 
employed  as  assistants  to  stated  pastors,  or  as  suhstitutes  for 
them  7     I  answer  ; — in  a  large  congregation,  where  the  ordina- 
ry labors  of  the  ministry  are  as  great  as  one  man  can  possibly 
sustain,  a  failure  of  his  health,  or  a  revival  among  his  people, 
may  render  it  indispensable  that  he  should  liave  help  in  his 
work,  for  weeks  or  months  successively.     Such  help  has  often 
been  furnished  by  the  occasional  labors  of  other  pastors,  who 
have  had  a  short  leave  of  absence  from  their  own  flocks.     But 
])crhaps   the   only    adequate    provision  for  such    emergencies, 
would  be,  that  a  few  men,  of  rare  endowments  for  this  particu- 
lar service,  men  of  God,  distinguished  for  judgement,  fervor  of 
piety,  and  suavity  of  temper,  should  be  held  in  reserve,  to  labor 
where  they  are  most  needed,  as  assistants  to  stated  jiastors. 
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These  men  of  course  should  be  ordained  ministers,  and  hold 
themselves  accountable  to  some  regular  ecclesiastical  body. 

About  the  close  of  the  period  which  I  attempted  to  describe 
in  former  lertters,  the  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  With  his  eminent  quahfica- 
tions  for  this  work,  and  usefulness  in  it,  1  presume  you  to  be  al- 
ready well  acquainted.  The  fact,  however,  which  it  is  especial- 
ly to  my  present  purpose  to  mention,  and  which  probably  many 
of  you  do  not  know,  is,  that  this  distinguished  itinerant,  found 
no  difficulty  to  labor,  as  an  assistant  of  stated  pastors,  without 
makinsr  himself  their  rival.  If  in  anv  instance  he  could  not 
conscientiously  coincide  in  the  views,  or  co-operate  m  tlie  mea- 
sures of  a  pastor,  among  whose  charge  he  was  invited  to  labor, 
he  did  not  sow  dissension  in  that  church,  nor  seek  to  detach  their 
affections  from  their  minister  ;  but  quietly  withdrew  to  another 
place.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  visits  of  this  devoted  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  were  always  sought,  and  never  dreaded  nor  re- 
gretted, by  ministers  or  churches.  But  the  signal  success  of  his 
ministrations  has  called  forth  many  others  to  labor  in  the  same 
department,  concerning  some  of  whom,  if  we  must  admit  that 
they  have  done  good,  we  cannot  but  doubt  whether  they  have 
not  done  much  more  harm.  When  invited  to  assist  a  stated 
pastor,  or  thrusting  themselves  forward,  without  invitation,  they 
have  been  heady,  sanguine,  censorious  ;  have  aimed  to  subvert 
the  influence  of  a  Christian  pastor,  with  the  restless  spirits  of  his 
own  church,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  days  have  planted  the  seeds 
of  mischief,  that  have  sprung  up  in  years  of  subsequent  calami- 
ty. If  I  must  say  when  and  where  a  radically  indiscreet  man 
should  preach  the  Gospel, — I  would  say  never,  nowhere.  But 
if  he  mast  preach,  then  confine  him  to  one  spot,  (where,  if  he 
kindles  a  blaze,  it  may  perhaps  consume  his  own  hay,  wood, 
and  stirbble,)  instead  of  sending  him  to  scatter  fire-brands  in  all 
the  churches. 

As  to  the  suhstitntion  of  evangelists  for  stated  pastors,  I  have 
already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  always  undesirable, 
when  it  can  be  avoided.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  a 
kind  of  evangelists,  and  their  services  must  be  employed  by  va- 
cant churches,  in  search  of  pastors.  Churches  may  be  so  fee- 
ble too,  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with  occasional  ministrations 
of  the  word,  because  they  cannot  have  stated  pastors. 

Perhaps  you  may  farther  inquire,  how  far  may  occasional 
or  extraordinary  'ineans  of  religious  excitement  be  relied  on 
as  a  substitute  for  the  regular,  divinely  apj)ointed  means 
of  grace  7 
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To  this  question,  in  its  broad  extent,  I  must  answer,  and 
every  one  must  answer,  not  at  all.  For  any  institution,  that 
is  plainly  of  divine  appointment,  there  can  be  no  proper  substi- 
tute. Any  human  arrangement,  for  example,  that  supersedes 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  that  prevents  the  regular  worship  of 
local  churches,  or  the  regular  influence  of  local  ministers,  on 
that  day,  is  an  assumption  that  we  are  wiser  than  God.  In 
some  of  the  thinly  peopled  districts  of  the  south  and  west,  where 
ministers  are  few,  and  pluralities  are  unavoidable,  it  may  be 
best  that  several  congregations  should  remain  together,  at  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  over  the  Sabbath.  On  sacramental  occasions, 
such  meetings  have  always  been  customary,  among  the  scat- 
tered Christians  of  these  regions.  But  in  ibe  compact  settle- 
ments of  the  country,  to  admit  any  principle,  which  should  frus- 
trate the  meeting  of  each  congregation  witb  its  own  pastor,  on 
the  Sabljath,  because  we  presume  that  more  sinners  would  be 
converted  by  bringing  six  of  these  congregations  with  their  pas- 
tors into  one  great  assembly,  on  that  day,  is  to  exalt  a  hypothet- 
ical theory  of  our  own,  above  a  settled  usage  of  the  church, 
founded  on  Apostolic  authorit}^  What^if  more  conversions 
should  take  place  on  that  single  day? — Does  this  prove  the 
measure  to  be  wise,  in  the  long  run  ?  Perhaps  ten  times  as 
many  conversions  may  ultimately  be  prevented  by  this  same 
measure.  It  is  presumption  to  try  our  experiments  on  any 
7mle  of  action  lohich  conies  from  God. 

But  I  must  not  be  misunderstood.  There  are  limits  within 
which  Christian  discretion  is  at  liberty  to  try  experiments,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  conversion  of  sinners.  To 
this  head  belong  conferences,  Bible-classes,  and  the  whole  rou- 
tine of  occasional  exercises,  which  pastoral  enterprizehas  brought 
into  operation,  in  aid  of  revivals.  And  I  will  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  that  extraordinary  means,  such  as  protracted 
meetin<^'s,  may  be,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  guidance 
of  Christian  wisdom,  eminently  proper.  It  were  unreasonable 
in  me  to  doubt  this,  after  the  blessed  results  of  such  meetings, 
which  I  have  witnessed  in  the  north  and  south  ;  and  the  am- 
ple testimony  on  the  same  point,  given  by  not  a  few  of  our  best 
ministers.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  the  concentrated  and 
prolonged  attention  of  a  large  assemWy,  given  to  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  day  after  day, — and  given  without  interruption  from 
worldly  cares,  should  be  adapted  to  make  deep  impressions  on 
the  hearers.  The  principle  involved  in  this  case,  is  not  a  new 
one.  In  various  forms  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  all  past  revivals, 
though  not  carried  to  so  great  extent  as  it  has  been  of  late. 
Protracted  meetings  then,  if  properly  conducted,  have  my  most 
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cordial  approbation  ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  say  this  the  more 
distinctly,  to  prevent  misapprehension  of  subsequent  remarks. 

These  meetings  are  certainly  very  liable  to  abuses,  which  it 
is  the  special  province  of  ministers  to  guard  against ;  and  con- 
cerning which  all  their  wisdom  and  experience  should  be 
thrown  into  conmion  stock.  On  some  of  these  abuses,  I  shall 
express  my  views  with  perfect  frankness,  under  a  following 
head.  At  present  let  me  say,  that  a  vital  principle  to  be  remem- 
beredj  in  giving  the  highest  efficacy  to  these  meetings,  is,  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  strictly  extraordinary  means.  In 
diflerent  places  they  have  been  repeated,  with  various  degrees 
of  success  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  churches  will  decide  how 
often  this  can  properly  be  done.  Probably  it  has  already  de- 
cided that  the  repetition  ought  not  to  be  frequent. 

To  return  to  my  third  remark,  so  discursively  treated ;- — let 
protracted  meetings  never  supersede  the  stated,  ordinary  means 
of  grace.  Let  them  not  disturb  the  customary  worship  of  the 
Sabbath,  nor  impede  the  regular  action  of  a  local  ministry. 
Let  churches  beware  that  they  do  not  contract  a  false  taste  for 
preaching,  from  love  of  novelty  and  excitement ;  and  after  hav- 
ing heard  a  few  extra  sermons,  complain  of  ordinary  discourses 
such  as  their  own  pastors  can  prepare,  amid  the  pressing  en- 
gagements of  a  revival.  And  let  them  beware,  too,  that  their 
religion  does  not  degenei'ate  into  mere  alternations  of  zeal  and 
apathy.  Let  ministers  be  cautious  not  to  encourage  among 
their  people  the  expectation  of  only  ephemeral  revivals,  to  last 
but  a  few  days;  and  shall  I  add,  as  a  suggestion  specially  appli- 
cable to  some  parts  of  our  country,  let  them  be  cautious  whom 
they  introduce  to  their  people,  as  itinerant,  revival  preachers, 
— for  such  strangers  are  not  always  "  angels  unawares."* 

*  In  illustration  of  the  foregoing-  sentiments,  1  will  take  the  liberl}-  of  introducing 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  S3-nod  of  Geneva,  adopted  at  its  se  sion,  Oct.  4, 
1832.  This  document  is  so  full  of  instruction  to  the  churches,  that  it  deserves  the 
solemn  attention  of  at  least  every  minister.  After  glancing  over  the  favorable  aspects 
of  the  past  year,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  powerful  and  general  revivals  of  the 
year  before,  the  report  proceeds  thus  :  But,  according  to  the  fads  now  before  us, 
these  indications  of  the  power  and  presence  of  God  during  the  present  year  are  lament- 
ably few.  In  several  of  the  Presbyteries  there  is  not  now  a  single  revival.  In  some 
churches  division  exists.  When  religious  excitements  have  existed  during  the  present 
year,  they  have  quickly  subsided  :  the  light  was  only  for  a  moment.  Having  taken  a 
step  or  two  forth  and  onward  last  year,  the  churches  now  seem  to  hesitate,  waver, 
an.d  almost  stand  still.  Conformity  to  an  ungodly  world  prevails.  The  sordid 
strait-heartened  inquiry.  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  1"  is  heard  from  the  followers 
of  Jesus.  But  the  inquiry,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  must  we  do  to  be  saved  1"  has 
almost  ceased,     A  zeal,  not  of  God's  house,  but  of  this  world,  hath  eaten  us  up. 

Every  Christian  wishes  to  pause  here,  and  ask  what  cause  or  causes  have  operated 
to  produce  such  a  depression  of  religion  the  present  year,  such  a  discouraging  apathy 
and  worldliness,  such  a  departure  of  the  Spirit  of  God.— God  has  not  changed  ,  why 
is  he  not  among  us  in  power  and  mercy  ?  Sinners  are  yet  in  their  sins  ;  why  do  they 
not  come  to  Christ  1  The  Holy  Ghost  is  still  Almighty  :  v^hy  are  they  not  convinced 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgement  ?     'J'here  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  revi- 
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My  fourth  remark  is,  that  in  revivals  of  rehgion,  great  wis- 
dom is  requisite  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  other  Chris- 
tians, in  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  anxious,  and  those 
who  have  recently  entertained  hopes  of  their  own  conver- 
sion. 

The  practical  difficult}^  of  this  subject,  and  the  different  views 
which  good  men  entertain  respecting  it,  will  render  it  proper 
for  me  to  express  my  own  opinions  more  explicitly  and  at 
length  than  I  have  already  done.  As  preparatory  to  this,  I 
shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  printed  accounts  of  revivals, 
which  occurred  chiefly  in  1831, — premising  that  these  ac- 
counts purport  to  be  written  by  ministers,  that  they  relate  to 
places  in  six  different  States,  and  that  I  avoid  giving  names, 
because  some  inconvenience  might  attend  it,  without  any  ad- 
vantage. 

val  to  prevent  its  continuance ;  why  are  not  all  our  churches  still  rejoicing  in  the  man- 
ifestations of  God's  power  1  There  is  positive  wrong,  positive  wickedness,  some- 
where. 

The  reports  of  our  presl)yteries  to-day  have  developed  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
state  of  ihiiigs.  Of  the  ministers  of  this  synod,  fifty-two  only  are  pastors,  sixty-one  are 
stated  supplies.  It  also  appears  that  there  is  among  us, a  continual  change  of  ministers,  a 
continual  settling  and  unsettling.  These  stated  instead  of  -pastoral  supplies,  and  this 
change  of  place  among  the  ministers  of  this  synod,  disclose  to  us  a  great  evil,  and  great 
wickedness  attaching  to  the  churches,  and  perhaps  to  the  ministers  :  these  facts  show  us 
that  there  may  be  in  the  churches  false  professors,  who,  not  doing  the  work  of  God,  be- 
come disturbers  of  the  peace  ;  that  there  must  be  persons  of  unstable  and  uninstructed 
minds,  having  itching  ears  ;  restless  spirits,  loving  whatever  is  new  and  peculiar,  better 
than  the  truth  of  God  which  is  eternally  the  same.  These  facts  show  that  there  may  be 
ministers  also  too  indolent,  or  too  uneducated  to  furnish  themselves  for  the  pulpit  be^'ond 
a  sixth  months'  or  one  years'  stock,  who  encournge  this  unstable  fluctuating  state  of 
things.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  great  and  glorious  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  not 
systematically  and  full}'  preached  and  heard.  And  some  of  our  charch  members,  es- 
pecially the  recent  converts,  being  without  instruction,  are  unsound  in  the  faith.  In 
some  instances  the  additions  sit  like  an  incubus  on  the  heart  and  energies  of  the 
churches.     Here  is  one  cause  of  the  present  lamentable  state  of  things  among  us. 

The  reports  of  presbyteries  develope  another  cause  by  exhibiting  the  fact,  that  with 
a  few  exceptions  the  spirit  of  benevolence  has  by  no  means  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  our  churches.  This  failure  of  a  benevolent  spirit,  deprives  us  of  this 
divine  blessing  without  which  all  is  desolation.  God  will  not  water  those  who  neglect  to 
water  others. 

Another  fact  reported  is,  that  religious  excitements  have  rapidly  declined  as  soon 
as  special  means  are  withdrawn,  indicating  that  human  instrumentality  was  made  too 
prominent  and  too  much  trusted  in,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God, 
and  the  simple  exhibition  of  divine  truth.  God  having  been  overlooked,  has  overlook- 
ed us.  In  the  effort  to  bless  ourselves,  we  have  lost  the  blessing  of  heaven.  Attempt- 
ing in  our  pride  and  confidence  to  work  our  own'delivernnce,  the  Almighty  arm  has 
been  withdrawn  from  us.  Having  lightly  esteemed  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  have  been  left  without  it,  to  go  on  in  darkness  in  our  own  chosen  way. 

If  we  would  see  the  Lord  God  walking  among  us  again  in  glory  and  power;  if  we 
would  be  blessed  again  and  refreshed,  our  ministers  must  remain  in  their  places,  and 
STUUY,  and  study,  and  studv  !  They  must  preach  systematically,  ami  fully  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  and  feed  their  people  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  And 
the  churches  must  be  disciplined.  Dead  branches  must  be  broken  off.  They  must  be 
satisfied  to  hear  from  the  same  man,  the  pure,  plain  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  God. — We  must  all  use  the  instrumentality  of  God's  appointment  with  vastly 
more  diligence  and  constancy.  But  not  trusting  in  these  to  save  sinners,  we  must, 
above  all,  and  more  than  all,  acknowledge  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit  as  the  on- 
ly agent  able  to  overcome  the  deep  aversion  of  sinners  to  all  good,  and  make  them 
submissive  to  his  will. 
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During  a  protracted  meeting  which  is  described  at  some 
length,  the  writer  of  the  account  says,  that  "  two  hundred 
Tnanifested  hopesP  Another  similar  account  says,  "  On  the 
second  day  of  the  meeting,  the  converts  and  the  anxious  were 
called  on  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion."— Another  says,  "  Last  Sabbath  1  attended  a  camp  meet- 
ing at  B .     The  meeting  w^as  very  orderly  and  solemn, 

and  thirty-one  professed  to  indidge  hope"  Another  closes 
the  account  of  a  protracted  meeting  thus: — "  The  number  of 

conversiotis  is  sixty."  Respecting  a  similar  meeting  in  M , 

the  account  says  :  "  On  Saturday,  an  awful  solemnity  was  on 
the  assembly.  Sal^bath  morning,  three  persons  gave  them- 
selves away  to  Christ-,  and  were  admitted  to  the  church.'''' 

"  At  a  protracted  meeting  in  D ,  on  the  last  day  at 

noon,  those  who  hoped  they  had  experienced  a  change  of 
heart,  during  the  meeting,  were  requested  to  signify  it,  and 
about  forty  arose.     Others  were  led  to  rejoice  in  hope  in  the 

afternoon^     "  In  M ,  on  the  last  day  of  our  protracted 

meeting,  about  fifty  professed  to  have  passed  from  death  to 
life.''^  In  a  town  where  no  previous  revival  had  prevailed,  "  A 
protracted  meeting  began  on  Monday.  On  the  following  Sat- 
urday, the  Session  examined  twenty-one,  all  of  whom  were 
next  day  admitted,  to  the  churchP 

It  is  needless  to  muhiply  extracts.  If  you  have  carefully 
read  the  printed  statements  of  revivals,  for  a  year  or  tw^o  past, 
you  must  have  observed  that  many  of  these  statements,  espe- 
cially concerning  protracted  meetings,  speak  of  anxious  per- 
sons, and  also  of  converts,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  designat- 
ed, "  those  who  entertain  hope  of  their  own  conversion  since 
the  meeting  began," — as  being  called  upon  publicly  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  assembl}'.  Before  I  make 
remarks  on  the  expediency  of  these  measures,  a  few  queries  of 
a  distinct  character,  arise  respecting  a  protracted  meeting  that 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  the  particular  description  of 
which  was  copied  into  many  of  our  periodical  papers.  A  mere 
abstract  of  this  description  is  sufficient  to  exiiibit  the  principal 

facts.     "  On  the  first  day,  Mr. ,  tlie  preacher,  said,   at 

the  close  of  his  sermon, — '  The  Gospel  offer  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce an  immediate  decision.'  Then  he  called  upon  all  who 
were  determified  noio  to  attend  to  their  souW  welfare,  to  re- 
tire to  the  Lecture-room,  for  conversation  and  prayer.  Near 
200  went.  On  the  second  day,  near  400  were  in  the  anxious 
meeting.  The  invitation  then  given  was, — '  All  who  are  de- 
termined  now  to  yield  their  hearts  to  God,  are  requested  to 
Vr,^4  down,  as  subjects  of  prayer.'     About  two  thirds  of  the 
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assembly  kneeled,  and  prayer  was  made.  A  similar  request 
being  made,  on  a  subsequent  day,  when  there  were  about  300 
anxious,  150  kneeled,  in  token  of  their  determination,  then 
to  cast  themselves  on  GocVs  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus.  On  a 
still  later  day,  the  determination  was  expressed  by  about  200, 
to  become  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  last  day,  if 
I  mistake  not,  about  400  assembled  in  the  anxious  room ;  the 
converts  being  called  on  to  separate  themselves  from  the  anx- 
ious., about  one  third  declared  thonselves  converts.'^ 

During  the  successive  days  of  this  meeting,  a  number  of 
ministers  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Now,  I  would  be  slow  to  condemn  any  work  in  which  de- 
voted and  excellent  ministers  of  Christ  are  engaged,  and  espe- 
cially in  which  there  is  evidence  that  God  is  present,  by  the 
influences  of  his  Spirit.  Nor  would  I  censure  any  measures 
merely  .because  they  are  7iew ;  for  this  does  not  prove  them  to 
be  lorong  ;  it  rather  suggests  a  good  reason  why  we  should 
inquire  with  candor  and  caution  as  to  the  evidence  alleged  that 
they  are  right.  Nor  do  I  regard  with  the  same  degree  of  so- 
licitude, which  some  good  men  have  felt,  the  danger  of  e.vcite- 
7nent  on  these  occasions.  The  greatest  possible  danger  to 
souls,  is  a  deadly  insensibility.  When  the  house  is  on  fire,  and 
the  family  are  asleep,  better  that  they  be  awakened  by  violence, 
than  consumed.  Better  rouse  them,  even  if  it  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  momentary  insanit)^,  than  let  them  die.  Every 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  knows  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  gain 
even  the  serious  attention  of  careless  men  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. This  is  just  the  point  on  which  occasional  and  special 
means,  judiciously  employed,  may  be  advantageously  brought 
in  to  the  aid  of  ordinary  means.  Now  and  then  such  special 
exercises  Avill  help  to  break  up  the  lethargy  of  the  soul,  and 
awaken  intense  interest  in  the  concerns  of  religion. 

Worldly  men  allow  and  demand  excitement,  in  the  orator, 
the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  warrior  ;  any  man  may  be  ardent 
on  any  subject  but  rehgion  ;  while  on  this  subject,  they  de- 
nounce fervor  as  fanaticism.  But  how  can  a  subject  that  prop- 
erly fills  all  hcav^en  with  emotion,  lie  properly  regarded  without 
emotion  on  earth  ?  Let  excitement  come,  not  frovn  appeals  to 
the  passions,  but  from  clear  and  vivid  e.vhibitions  of  divine 
truth,  and  one  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners is  removed. 

With  these  remarks  in  view,  let  us  come  to  the  facts  stated 
above.  What  does  the  Gospel  require  that  sinners,  under  the 
excitements  of  an  awakened  conscience,  shall  do  ?  That  they 
shall  repent ; — not  that  they  shall  purpose  to  repent,  or  prom,- 
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ise  to  repent,  but — repent.  When  must  they  repent?— A^oi^j. 
If  you  turn  back  to  the  extracts  last  given,  and  examine  the 
clauses  printed  in  Italic,  you  will  see  the  ground  of  my  scruples 
as  to  some  prevalent  modes  of  preaching.  "  All  who  are  de- 
termined now  to  yield  their  hearts  to  God^''  &sc.  The 
preacher,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  spoken  of  the  Gospel  as 
demanding  "  an  immediate  decision."  What  decision  ?  Why, 
to  think  on  religion  seriously  ; — to  "  attend  now  to  their  souls' 
welfare."  All  this,  doubtless,  is  well  intended,  but  it  is  not  the 
Apostolic  way  of  pressing  immediate  obligation.  The  language 
i.s  equivocal  and  vague  on  a  point  where  the  New  Testament 
is  perfectly  explicit.  A  serious  inquirer  might  ask, — How 
much  does  the  preacher  mean  by  my  determining  "  to  become 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ?" — determining  "  now  to  yield  my 
heart  to  God  ?  '  Does  he  mean  that  by  so  determining,  I  do  now 
exercise  true  repentance  ?  or  merely  that  I  resolve  to  become  a 
penitent  ?  If  the  latter,  I  can  kneel,  &c.,  for  I  do  thus  determine. 
But  if  he  had  said,  "  All  who  do  at  this  moment  exercise  true 
repentance  for  sin,  are  requested  to  kneel,"  &c.,  I  should  not 
dare  to  do  it,  for  I  have  not  sufficient  evidence  that  I  do  now 
exercise  a  penitent  heart. 

The  practical  difficulty,  and  it  is  very  serious,  lies  here  ; — 
some  men  are  in  the  habit  of  exliorting  their  hearers  ''  to  an 
immediate  decision," — "  to  make  up  their  minds  now,"  &.C., — 
yet  leave  it  uncertain  wdiether  they  mean  a  decision  that  implies 
the  actual  present  surrender  of  the  heart  to  God,  by  repent- 
ance,— or  a  decision  to  make  religion  now  the  subject  of  their 
solemn  attention,  &c.  But  betwixt  the  two  things  there  is  an 
infinite  ditference.  One  secures  the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  the 
othsr  leaves  it  exposed  to  eternal  death.  Now  if  we  preach  the 
Gospel  as  the  Apostles  did,  impenitent  men  cannot  do  what  we 
exhort  them  to  do,  and  yet  perish. 

But  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  stilL  "  The  converts  being 
called  on  to  separate  themselves  «from  the  anxious,  about  one 
third  declared  themselves  convertsJ^  So  in  another  case ; 
"  The  second  day  of  the  meeting,  the  converts  and  the  anxious 
were  called  on  to  separate  themselves,"  (fee. 

What  I  object  to  in  these  proceedings  is,  that  sinners  are  en- 
couraged to  entertain  premature  hopes ; — that  they  are  en- 
couraged to  lyroclaim  these  hopes ;  and  that  these  hopes,  true 
or  false,  are  confirmed  by  the  influence  of  ministers  and 
churches. 

I.  The  hopes  are  premature.  The  settlement  of  our  con- 
troversy with  God,  is  a  business  of  awful  moment.  It  respects 
our  whole  past  hfe,  and  our  whole  eternity  to  come.     The 
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work  may  be  done  in  a  moment,  and  God  may  see  it  to  be 
done  effectually  ;  but  tbe  proof  to  ourselves  and  to  other  men 
that  it  is  done,  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  nor  of  a  day.  A 
man  on  Monday  is  a  careless  sinner.  He  listens  to  preaching. 
On  Tuesday,  he  thinks  himself  converted.  What  is  the  evi- 
dence ?  None  at  all ; — none,  I  mean,  that  is  adequate  to  the 
momentous  importance  of  the  case.  The  existence  of  such  ev- 
idence is  impossible.  No  voice  from  heaven  has  announced 
the  fact ; — if  it  is  a  fact,  omniscience  only  can  know  it ; — for 
the  ordinary  principles  of  evidence  cannot  reach  the  case.  There 
has  not  l>cen  ti'ine  for  this  ; — the  circumstances  do  not  allow 
it.  The  man  has  l^cen  imder  strong  excitement,  such  excite- 
ment as  I  have  said  is  properly  brought  to  bear  on  the  unawak- 
ened  conscience.  But  it  certainly  is  not  safe  for  him  to  deter- 
mine, under  this  state  of  mind,  that  he  is  a  Christian.  This 
requires  opportunity  for  calm  thought,  reading,  and  examina- 
tion into  iiis  own  heart,  and  the  evidences  of  grace.  He  may 
be  truly  born  again,  and  yet  be  ignorant  as  a  child  respecting 
the  proper  evidences  of  this  change. 

Of  course,  2.  If  it  is  premature  for  him,  so  soon  to  indulge  a 
hope,  it  is  still  more  so  to  liroclaini  it.  Why  should  he  be 
called  upon  to  "  declare  himself  a  convert,"  while  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  evidence  of  this  can  be  such  as  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  his  own  mind  ?  I'he  measure  is  full  of  awful  hazard 
to  his  soul,  without  any  imaginable  advantage.  When  an  in- 
discriminate call  is  given  to  a  pubhc  assembly  for  the  "  con- 
verts" of  a  protracted  meeting  to  separate  themselves  from  others, 
it  requires  but  little  acquaintance  with  revivals,  and  with  men, 
to  know  that  the  confident,  the  ignorant,  and  the  sanguine  will 
be  first  in  responding  to  tl;e  call ;  while  the  judicious,  the  mod- 
est, and  the  beart-broken,  will  stand  back  from  so  sudden  and 
public  an  exhibition  of  themselves. 

3.  Another  difficulty  is,  that  these  hopes,  true  or  false,  are 
confirmed  by  the  infiuence  of  ministers  and  churches.  I  speak 
of  that  class  of  individuals  described  above,  who  are  publicly 
called  upon  "  to  declare  themselves  converts.''''  In  doing  this, 
the  understanding  is,  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  minister  as 
converts  ;  and  thence  the  inference  is  easy  and  almost  certain 
on  their  part,  that  they  are  converts.  But  what  is  the  minis- 
ter's proof  of  their  being  so  ?  He  may  have  found,  amid  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  a  protracted  meeting,  opportunity  for 
momentary  conversations  with  them ;  biit  the  sum  of  the 
whole  evidence  is,  that  they  have  a  hope.  This  ought,  indeed, 
to  imply,  that  there  is  some  valid  ground  of  hope,  but  cannot 
itself  be  tbat  ground.     Of  itself,  the  hope  is  not  the  proper  evi- 
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deuce  that  they  are  converted,  nor  any  part  of  that  evidence.* 
A  man  hopes  that  he  shall  be  rich,  or  shall  live  to  old  age  ;  is 
this  any  proof  that  he  will  be  rich,  or  will  live  to  old  age  ?  The 
foolish  virgins  had  a  hope;  but  they  had  no  oil  in  their  lamps. 
"  Many  will  say  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us,"  who  will  be  shut 
out  of  heaven. 

What,  then,  is  the  minister's  evidence  that  these  individuals 
are  converted  ?  They  hope  it  is  so ;  and  he  hopes  because  they 
do ;  while,  in  the  case  supposed,  it  is  impossible  that  they  or 
he  shoidd  have  such  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  de- 
mands, to  authorize  this  hope.  And  yet,  as  if  the  minister 
could  judge  of  hearts  by  intuition,  without  liability  to  mistake, 
or  as  if  mistake  on  a  subject  of  eternal  moment  must  be  hann- 
Icss,  these  persons  are  announced  as  "  converts,''^  without  the 
epithet  "  hopeful,"  or  any  adjunct  denoting  the  necessity  of  cau- 
tion in  judgment.  Indeed,  any  language  implying  caution, 
danger  of  false  hopes,  &c.,  is  professedly,  not  to  say  con- 
temptuously, discarded  from  the  vocabulary  of  some,  in  these 
times,  who  glory  in  being  called  revival  preachers.  Perhaps 
they  may  have  seen  some  good  men  who  carried  caution  to 
excess,  but  does  this  justify  a  heedless,  undiscriminating  pro- 
cedure in  tliemselves  ?  A  few  fanatical  men  in  the  time  of 
Edwards,  and  at  other  periods  of  religious  excitement,  have 
professed  to  decide  whether  any  one  is  a  Christian,  by  hearing 
him  speak  a  few  words,  or  even  by  looking  in  his  face.  But 
Christian  sobriety,  and  common  sense  demand  evidence  in  judg- 
ing of  ourselves  or  others.    If  this  is  a  needless  scrupulosity,  why 

*  There  are  some  striking  cases  in  which  the  most  substantial  evidence  of  real  con- 
version is  given  by  those  who  have  no  hope  in  llieir  own  case.  At  the  last  interview, 
if  I  mistake  not,  which  I  was  permitted  to  have  with  that  eminent  servant  of  Christ, 
(he  late  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock,  whose  name  is  often  repeated  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
he  gave  me  the  following  statement. 

"  During  a  powerful  revival  in  Hartford,  I  called  on  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong. 
While  he  was  absent  for  a  little  time  after  my  arrival,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a 
young-  lady  of  liis  family,  about  the  state  of  religion  among  the  people,  and  about  her 
own  feelings  on  the  subject.  Her  remarks  in  respect  to  her  own  heart,  and  the  way 
of  salvation,  gave  me  very  satisfactory  evilence  that  she  had  become  a  suliject  of  re- 
newing grace,  though  she  indulged  no  hope  respecting  herself.  When  Dr.  Sliong  re- 
turned from  his  visits,  and  spoke  of  those  concerning  whom  he  thought  there  was  hope- 
ful evidence  of  a  saving  change,  he  mentioned  this  young  lady  in  his  own  house,  as 
one  of  the  number,  though  she  saw  no  ground  of  hope  in  her  own  experience.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  conversed  with  her,  and  did  not  at  all  regret  this  want  of  self-confi- 
dence, for  I  had  often  found  it  to  be  among  the  best  evidences  of  genuine  conversion. 
A  father  and  his  son,  said  I,  were  digging  a  well.  The  son  had  descended  into  it,  to 
prosecute  the  work,  when  the  sides  of  the  well  caved  in,  and  covered  him  with  timbers 
and  rubbish.  The  father,  after  a  moment  of  agony,  cried  out,  "  JMy  son,  are  you  alive  ? 
— M}'  son,  are  you  ;di^  c  ?" — "  AV),  Sir,"  was  the  answer  from  beneath  It  was  enough  ; 
it  was  evidence  of  life  which  the  father  desired. — Now  said  Mr.  Hallock  to  me, — 
"  During  my  experience  in  revivals,  I  have  often  found  that  a  man  who  is  but  recently 
born  of  the  Spirit,  would  often  say  "  No,  Sir,"  should  you  ask  him  if  he  is  con>  erted. 
And  yet,  I  may  have  much  better  evidence  of  his  real  change,  than  I  have  of  another, 
who  has  an  early  and  confident  hope." 
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did  the  Apostles  incessantly  repeat  their  admonitions  against 
self-deception  ?  "  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the 
faith." — "  Prove  your  own  selves." — "  Be  watchful."  Why  did 
they  exhort  individuals  to  keep  up  this  humble,  devout  self- 
inspection  through  life  ;  and  exhort  churches  to  beware  of  false 
professors,  if  it  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man's  piety,  that  he 
entertains  a  hope  ?  Why  did  Christ  utter  his  solemn  para- 
ble about  the  wise  and  the  foolish  builder,  if  tliere  is  no  danger 
that  men  will  build  on  the  sand  ? 

But  on  the  supposition  that  individuals  do  entertain  hopes, 
and  unite  with  the  church  prematurely,  in  what  does  the  dan- 
ger consist?  I  answer,  it  is  two-fold; — as  it  respects  them- 
selves, and  as  it  respects  the  church. 

1.  As  it  respects  themselves.  It  puts  their  eternal  interests 
in  iminent  and  needless  jeopardy :  because  it  surely  need  not 
be  proved  that  a  sinner,  if  he  has  a  groundless  hope  of  heaven, 
is  in  far  greater  danger  of  perisiiing  than  if  he  had  no  hope. 
Here  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  more  brief  extracts  from  ac- 
counts given  by  ministers,  as  1  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
am  not  speaking  at  random.  "  A  sick  man  was  made  the 
subject  of  special  prayer  by  the  people  of  God  ; — he  was  con- 
victed and  converted,  and  sJiortly  died.'''  Christ  says,  "  By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them  ;"  and  what  were  the  fruits? — • 
"  converted  and  shortly  died."  Probably  the  man  lived  long 
enough  to  learn  that  the  minister  had  assumed  the  dread  re- 
sponsibility of  pronouncing  him  converted  !  Again.  "  Within 
a  feiD  moments  after  th.eir  own  conversion},  fervent  cries  were 
ofiered  by  these  individuals,  for  their  unconverted  companions." 
Here  must  have  been  intuitive  Jcnowledge  of  hearts  !  Again. 
"  The  Lord  is  working  gloriously  here ;  within  a  little  more 
than  a  week,  twenty  conversions  have  taken  place."  Again. 
"  The  two  following  days  of  the  protracted  meeting  were  dis- 
tinguished by  frequent  and  sndden  conversions.''^  Language 
of  tliis  sort  has  been  common,  in  which  the  number  of  conver- 
sions occurring  within  a  specified  number  of  days,  before  the 
account  was  written,  is  stated  witli  the  same  confidence  that 
we  use  in  telling  how  many  members  there  are  in  our  own 
family,  or  liow  many  persons  of  our  neighborhood  have  died  in 
a  week. 

Now,  lay  these  facts  together,  and  look  at  results.  On  the 
last  day  of  a  protracted  meeting,  at  a  call  from  the  pulpit  to  that 
effect,  ninety  persons  "  declare  themselves  converts."  Within 
a  few  days,  perhaps  the  next  day,  they  see  in  the  newspaper 
the  statement  of  their  pastor,  announcing  them  as  "  the  con- 
verts" of  that  meeting.     And  suppose  still,  (as  the  case  certain- 
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ly  may  be,)  that  God  sees  twenty  or  forty  of  the  ninety  to  be 
utter  aliens  from  the  commonwealtli  of  Israel.  I  ask, — and  the 
judgment  day  will  give  the  answer, — who  is  responsible  for  the 
consequences  ?  These  immortal  souls  take  it  for  granted,  per- 
haps, that  they  are  Christians,  and  blindly  cleave  to  this  hope, 
in  defiance  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  till  their  eyes  are 
opened  in  eternity.  Tlie  most  decisive  objection  that  I  have 
always  felt  to  the  camp-meetings  of  our  Methodist  brethren,  is 
the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  men  and  women  are  an- 
nounced as  converts,  in  the  prayers  and  addresses  of  ministers. 
For  all  the  universe,  I  would  not  be  accountable  for  the  false 
hopes  which  I  fear  are  sometimes  thus  produced  in  a  single 
day.  And  yet,  from  ample  documents  now  before  me,  I  am 
constrained  to  think  that  ii  regularities,  under  the  name  of  re- 
vival measures,  to  some  of  which  there  is  no  room  here  to  ad- 
vert, have  been  carried  to  a  most  preposterous  and  presumptu- 
ous extreme,  in  many  of  our  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches.  In  too  many  cases,  the  aim  has  manifestly  been  to 
produce  excitement ;  not  by  clear  exhibitions  of  truth,  but  by 
rousing  the  passions,  through  continued  and  violent  appeals, 
that  often  amount  to  little  more  than  vociferation.  The  fault 
is  not  in  producing  emotion,  for  this  God  requires  ;  but  in  pre- 
suming all  high  emotion  to  be  such  as  he  requires.  Whereas, 
emotion  without  conviction,  without  light,  mthout  contrition,  is 
not  religious  feehng,  any  more  than  is  the  thunder  and  the 
wind.  Its  action  cannot  l)e  controled,  nor  its  results  foreseen, — • 
except  the  certainty  that  it  will  die  when  the  occasion  is  over. 
The  process  of  self-deception  under  these  circumstances  is 
easy.  A  careless  sinner,  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  comes  under 
the  influence  of  a  protracted  meeting.  His  fears  and  hopes  are 
addressed  by  considerations  appealing  to  his  desire  of  happiness 
and  dread  of  misery.  He  is  told  that  conversion  is  a  simple 
preference  of  God  to  the  world,  of  heaven  to  hell ;  a  preference 
as  easij  to  be  made  by  any  one  present,  as  the  choice  to  go 
home  when  the  meeting  is  ended.  He  is  alarmed,  distressed, 
melted  down  ;  his  sympatliies  are  excited  by  seeing  others  go 
to  the  seat  of  the  anxious,  and  of  the  converts.  He  feels  as  he 
never  felt  before,  and  asks  himself  if  this  must  not  be  conver- 
sion 7  This  is  the  perilous  and  awful  moment,  when  he  needs 
a  spiritual  guide  to  say,  "  Take  care  of  your  soul.  Bow  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Delay,  for  a  moment,  may  be 
your  eternal  undoing.  Watch  and  pray,  and  search  your  own 
heart.  But  be  not  forward  to  hope  that  you  are  a  convert  now. 
If  you  are,  the  work  of  salvation  will  go  on  in  your  heart,  and 
in  the  fruits  of  holiness,  will  bring  to  yourself  and  others,  the 
*33 
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comforts  of  a  good  hope  in  your  case.  If  you  are  not  a  convert 
now,  and  yet  entertain  a  hope,  the  probabiUty  is  that  you  will 
die  a  self-deceiver." — So  the  great  luminaries  of  past  revivals 
have  treated  men  in  these  circumstances. 

But  it  is  said,  "  Some  pledge,  given  in  the  face  of  a  public 
assembly,  is  necessary  to  bring  the  halting  to  a  decision."  To 
this  point  only  a  moment  can  be  devoted.  Meetings  for  the 
anxious,  that  appropriate  instructions  may  be  given  them,  are 
eminently  proper.  These,  I  think,  should  be  appointed  in  pub- 
lic, and  attended  always  by  pastors,  and  experienced  elders, 
without  any  thing  of  display  and  exhibition.  But,  much  as  I 
respect  the  judgment  and  motives  of  excellent  men  who  think 
otherwise,  the  public  designation  of  the  anxious  in  an  assembly, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  "  anxious  seats,"  as  they  are  call- 
ed, seem  to  me  at  least  liable  to  so  much  abuse,  as  to  be  gene- 
rally inexpedient.  And  as  to  the  same  procedure  respecting 
"converts,"   my  whole  judgment  and   heart  revolt  against  it. 

2.  To  the  Church  there  are  serious  dangers  in  these  pre- 
mature hopes,  especially  when  combined  with  premature  pro- 
fession of  religion. 

This  topic  of  itself  demands  a  treatise,  but  I  must  confine  my- 
self to  those  suggestions  which  appear  to  me  most  j^ractical 
at  the  present  time.  The  piominent  point  for  apprehension  is, 
that  the  spirituality  of  the  church  will  he  gradually  under- 
mined,  by  the  admission  of  unconverted  memhcrs. 

In  the  first  place,- — there  has  of  late  been  an  evident  tenden- 
cy in  the  course  of  revival  measures,  to  reckon  up,  and  to  pub- 
lish, as  early  as  possible,  the  number  of  converts,  and  of  addi- 
tions to  the  church.  Pious  and  zealous  ministers  mean  by 
this  to  do  honor  to  divine  grace.  But  let  them  ask  if  there  is 
no  mixture  of  religious  ostentation,  in  this  '■  numbering  of 
tiie  people ;"  and  ask  also  if  there  is  no  sectarian  policy, 
connected  with  it  ?  Sixty  hopeful  subjects  of  grace  are  leckon- 
ed  among  my  people  this  week.  If  they  are  not  adnntted  to- 
gether into  my  church  very  soon,  many  of  them  will  probably 
unite  with  the  church  of  brother  A. — and  others  will  go  to  dif- 
ferent denominations.  The}''  must  be  secured  therefore  without 
delay. 

In  the  second  place, — it  is  l^y  no  means  probable  that  the 
ultimate  prosperity  of  a  church  will  be  promoted  by  this  hasty 
accession  to  its  list  of  communicants.  The  strength  of  a  church 
consists  not  in  the  number  but  in  the  character  of  those  who 
belong  to  it.  On  this  j^rinciple,  when  Gideon  had  njustered 
all  his  soldiers,  for  the  war  with  Midian  and  Amalek,  presum- 
ing that  all  would  be  few  enough  to  encounter  so  mighty  a 
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host,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  liim,  the  people  that  are  with  thee 
are  too  manyP  Any  skilful  commander,  if  called  to  storm  a 
fortification,  would  choose  to  rely  on  a  select  band  of  soldiers, 
known  to  possess  true  hearts,  and  tried  courage,  instead  of  ten 
times  their  number  of  recent  and  promiscuous  volunteers.  And 
why  should  a  principle,  sanctioned  by  experience  in  all  ordinary 
concerns,  be  discarded  in  religion  ?  Paradox  as  it  may  seem  to 
youthful  ministers,  of  many  a  church  it  may  be  said,  as  to  all 
the  purposes  of  unity,  and  stabiUty,  and  moral  strength,  "  The 
'people  are  too  many."     For  I  am  prepared  to  say  now. 

In  the  third  place, — that  they  who  rush  into  the  clmrch 
without  piety,  not  only  add  nothing  to  its  strength,  but  in  vari- 
ous ways  paralyse  its  energies,  and  are  a  dead  weight  on 
its  prosperity.  To  its  doctrines  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
will  be  found,  in  one  form  or  another,  opposed.  If  the  pastor 
preaches  the  soul-abasing  truths  of  the  Bible,  with  fidelity, 
these  false  professors  are  the  men  from  whom  he  may  expect 
an  influence,  secret  or  open,  to  be  arrayed  against  him.  They 
have  never  been  at  heart  reconciled  to  these  truths.  A  man 
who  had  long  been  a  professor  of  religion,  though  not  of  my 
pastoral  charge,  once  came  to  tell  me  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  sermon  which  he  heard  me  preach  on  the  preceding  Sab- 
bath, "  So,"  said  I,  "  it  seems  you  are  not  pleased  with  the 
doctrine  of  election  ;" — (which  was  the  subject  of  my  discourse.) 
•'No,  certainly  T  am  not."  "What  then  did  you  think  of  my 
text?  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans, 
from  which  my  text  was  taken  ?"  "Indeed.  .Sir,  to  be  honest, 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  Bible  would  have  been  quite  as 
good  a  book  without  that  chapter,  as  with  it."  Who  can  be 
assured  that  one  half  the  members  of  a  church  may  not  be  of 
this  description,  if  they  are  hurried  into  its  communion,  with- 
out having  been  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  be- 
fore or  after  their  supposed  conversion  ? 

And  as  to  the  duties  of  evangelical  piety,  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  such  men  ?  Strangers  to  the  spirit  of  vital  Godliness, 
will  they  hold  up  their  pastor's  hands '.'  Will  they  actively 
sustain  the  prayer  meeting  and  the  Sabbath-school  ?  Will 
they  devoutly  maintain  family  worship,  and  train  up  their 
households  for  God? 

As  to  tbe  discipline  of  the  church,  what  is  to  be  expected  ? 
The  indispensable  importance  of  this  to  the  prosperity  of  reli- 
gion, all  experience  testifies ;  and  the  intrinsic  ditficulties  at- 
tending it,  are  equally  apparent.  But  how  is  discipline  to  be 
maintained  in  a  church,  without  a  predominant  spirit  of  piety 
in  its  members  ?     An  individual  is  arraigned  for  open,  perhaps 
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habitual  violation  of  the  laws  of  Christ.  He  is  obstinate  in  self- 
justification.  Others  sympathize  with  him  and  take  his  part ; 
prejudices  are  excited  ;  parties  are  formed ;  a  struggle  for  influ- 
ence commences  ;  and  clamor,  and  wrath,  and  all  the  mischiefs 
that  result  from  baleful  passions,  blown  into  angry  commotion, 
ensue.  Plainly,  a  church  cannot  prosper  without  discipline ; 
and  disciphne  it  cannot  maintain,  when  one  half,  or  one  third, 
of  its  members  choose  to  have  none. 

To  what  purpose  is  it  then  to  say,  "  Keep  the  door  of  the 
church  wide  open,  and  if  unworthy  men  enter,  cast  them  out?" 
At  the  best,  I  admit  the  impossibility  of  wholly  excluding  such 
men,  for  with  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Apostles,  in  their  day, 
"  False  brethren  crept  in  unawares."  But  it  is  easier  to  keep 
out  ten  such  men,  than  to  cast  out  one. 

And  as  to  the  character  of  the  church,  and  its  sanictifying 
influence  on  the  world,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  lax  sys- 
tem of  admission  to  membership  ?  How  is  she  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  when  the  hgbt  in  herself  is  darkness  ?  Her  un- 
converted members  are  the  elements  of  death  in  her  bosom, 
even  if  they  maintain  a  blameless  exterior.  But  generally, 
they  will  not  do  this.  Towards  many  of  them,  ungodly  op- 
posers  of  experimental  piety  will  point  the  finger  of  reproach, 
and  say,  "There  ixx&  yonx  converts ;  as  worldly,  as  proud,  as 
light-minded,  as  indifferent  to  religion,  as  other  people."  What 
is  the  reply?  Can  the  church  contradict  what  she  knows  to 
be  unquestionable  facts  ?  Will  it  do  for  her  to  say,  "  These 
men  are  doubtless  false  professors,  and  the  peril  be  on  them- 
selves ; — it  is  no  concern  of  the  church?"  It  will  not  do  to  say 
this.  It  IS  a  solenui  concern  of  the  church  to  maintain  its  own 
holy  character,  as  a  community  instituted  by  God  to  train  men 
for  heaven,  and  not  for  perdition.  She  is  pledged  to  do  this  by 
most  sacred  vows  :  and  the  world  hokls  her  to  that  pledge  ;  and 
God  holds  her  to  it.  When  Achan  committed  his  trespass,  se- 
cretly, the  indictment  of  heaven  was  laid  in  against  the  whole 
religious  community  to  which  he  belonged  :  "Israel  iiath 
SINNED."  Divine  wrath  rested  on  the  church  as  a  body,  for 
the  transgression  of  a  single  member,  till  he  was  searched  out 
and  punished.  Nor  is  it  less  true  now,  that  the  tolerated  sin  of 
one  member  is  the  sin  of  the  church. 

What  then,  if  we  heedlessly  admit  to  our  fellowship,  and 
continue  in  it,  unconverted  men,  what  hope  can  we  entertain 
that  God  will  bless  us?  If  any  considerable  proportion  of  our 
communicants  sliould  be  of  this  character,  what  is  to  become  of 
our  genuine  revivals.  Let  the  Spirit  of  God  be  withdrawn  from 
us,  and  leave  us  to  fanatical  excitements,  and  human  contriv- 
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ances  to  multiply  nominal  Christians,  and  then,  indeed,  we 
may  have  "  human  converts,"  and  many  accessions  to  the 
numbers  of  the  church,  but  the  glory  of  our  Zion  will  be  de- 
parted ;  and  a  few  such  seasons  of  ingathering  in  any  church, 
will  be  sufficient  to  render  it  an  utter  desolation. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  deserve  more  extended 
notice  than  I  can  give  them  under  this  head.  One  is  the  au- 
thority of  Apostolic  precedent,  as  alleged  in  favor  of  sudden 
admissions  to  the  church.  Without  spending  time  to  contro- 
vert the  premises  often  assumed,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  1  will 
barely  say,  that,  as  to  any  number  of  individuals  who  have  re- 
cently professed  rehgion,  let  me  be  assured  on  divine  authori- 
ty, (as  I  am,  for  example,  respecting  the  Pentecost  converts,) 
that  they  "  believed," — that  "  the  Lord  added  them  to  the 
church," — that  they  "  continue  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship^ — and  that  "  they  shall  he  saved  /'  let  me  have 
this  assurance,  and  I  can  have  no  apprehension  that  any  mis- 
take has  been  committed.  But  who  will  undertake  to  give  me 
this  assurance  ? 

The  other  point  respects  the  loud  note  of  warning  to  Chris- 
tians of  this  time,  from  a  well  known  apostasy,  which  occurred 
in  the  New  England  churches,  during  the  last  century.  By  a 
gradual  and  silent  progress,  the  spirit  of  vital  godliness  was  sup- 
planted in  many  of  these  churches;  ill  pulpits  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Mathers  and  Shepards  of  former  days,  laxit)^  of 
doctrine  was  introduced,  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  was  obscured, 
the  real  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  special  agency  of  the 
Spirit  were  kept  out  of  sight,  then  called  in  question,  then  de- 
nied ;  till  at  length  a  regulai',  organized  apostasy  from  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  threw  off  its  disguise,  and  boldly  unfurled  the 
standard  of  error.  This  lamentable  defection  among  the  sons 
of  the  Pilgrims,  which  many  generations  cannot  remedy,  did 
not  result  from  accident.  Whence  did  it  come?  The  answer 
deserves  to  be  proclaimed  v\ilh  trumpet-tongue: — The  Puri- 
tan churches  slept,  and  the  enemy  soured  tares.  Unconvert- 
ed men,  in  great  numbers,  were  admitted  to  their  fellowship, 
hoping  to  become  Christians.  If  I  do  not  mistake  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  danger  of  our  churches  now  is,  that  unconverted 
'men,  in  great  numbers,  will  be  admitted  to  their  fellowship, 
hoping  that  they  are  Christians.  Should  this  apprehension 
prove  well  grounded,  another  century  will  disclose  the  calami- 
tous results.     God  grant  that  it  may  prove  without  foundation. 

It  will  be  evident,  I  presume,  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
my  eye  has  been  fixed  on  the  single  danger  of  rash  and  pre- 
mature admissions   to  the  chuich.     Justice  to  mv  own  views, 
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however,  require  me  to  say,  that  there  is  an  ojrposite  danger 
to  be  guarded  against,  namely,  too  much  delay  in  bringing 
hopeful  converts  to  a  public  profession  of  religion.  That  this 
mistake  has  often  been  committed  in  our  evangelical  churches 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  consequences  of  this  undue  delay, 
are  such  as  a  judicious  minister  will  most  certainly  perceive,  at 
least  after  a  few  years  of  pastoral  experience,  and  of  careful  at- 
tention to  the  spiritual  state  of  individuals  who  need  his  special 
guidance.  The  most  general  usage  of  New  England  churches, 
(with  many  exceptions,  of  course,  to  meet  pecuhar  cases,)  I 
suppose  has  been  to  delay  admission  of  candidates  after  hopeful 
conversion,  from  two  months  to  six.  Within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  probably  the  time  has  not  generally  exceeded  from  tico 
to  four  months. 

Did  my  limits  allow,  this  Vv'ould  be  a  proper  place  to  sketch 
out  a  plan  for  the  systematic  instruction  and  probation  of  recent 
converts,  between  the  period  of  Jtope  and  professio7i ;  a  plan 
by  wiiicli  they  might  be  kept  in  a  state  of  trial  and  of  progress, 
without  the  liability  to  be  carried  backward  in  their  course,  by 
adverse  circumstances.  Should  it  please  God  to  continue  the 
glorious  effusions  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  our  country  has  been 
so  signally  favored  of  late  years,  some  system  of  this  sort  will 
probably  be  deemed  indispensable  in  our  churches.  At  this 
moment,  I  can  only  recommend  to  your  careful  examination, 
some  very  lucid  and  judicious  reiuarks,  which  you  will  find 
under  the  head  of  "  The  Probationer's  Class,''' — Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  iv.  p.  656. 

Affectionately  yours,  etc. 

E.  Porter. 

Walterhoro\  S   C,  Jan.  1833. 


THE    CRUCIFIXION. 

NO.    III. 

The  Bloody  Sweat. 


Befure  we  proceed  to  describe  the  scene  at  Gethsemane,  it 
may  be  proper  to  premise  a  few  observations  on  the  statement 
that  Christ  perspired,  "  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood."  Clot- 
zius  supposes,  that  because  the  visit  of  the  angel  to  Christ  is 
recorded  before  the  appearance  of  the  bloody  sweat  upon  him, 
the  former  event  was  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  of  course  pre- 
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ceded  it.  He  would  therefore  paraphrase  Luke  xxii.  43,  44, 
thus : — "  There  appeared  unto  Christ  an  angel  strengthening 
him,  and  the  sudden  tide  of  joy  which  was  raised  in  him  by 
the  angel,  so  quickened  the  circulation  in  his  system,  that  he 
actually  perspired  blood."  But  although  the  perspiration  is  no- 
ticed subsequently  to  the  angelic  visit,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it 
occurred  previously,  and  occurred  on  account  of  sorrow  instead 
of  joy.  Commentators  almost  unanimously  assign  the  perspi- 
ration to  the  time  immediately  after  the  Saviour's  third  prayer, 
and  before  his  third  walk  to  the  disciples. 

There  has  been  much  angry  debate  (strange,  indeed,  it  is, 
that  the  thought  of  Gethsemane  does  not  repress  the  least  emo- 
tion of  anger,)  on  the  nature  of  the  sweat  which  Luke  records. 
The  discussion  seems  to  have  resulted  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions. 

First.  Luke  did  not  design  to  represent  the  perspiration  as 
miraculous.  He  wished  to  show  the  extent  of  Christ's  agony, 
how  severe,  how  powerful  it  was,  and  to  what  consequences  it 
led.  It  agitated  his  system  so  much  as  to  make  him  perspire 
large  drops.  Now  the  perspiration  could  be  no  measure  or  sign 
of  his  grief,  if  it  were  not  caused  by  it  entirely.  To  introduce 
a  miracle  as  its  cause,  proves  the  efficacy  of  the  miracle,  but 
hides  the  operation  of  the  grief.  We  must  therefore  conclude, 
that  Luke  f^esigned  to  represent  the  perspiration  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  extreme  mental  anguish.  It  has  been  very 
common,  however,  for  readers  of  the  Bible,  when  perplexed 
with  the  phenomenon,  to  refer  it  to  some  super-human  agency, 
and  thus  to  annihilate  its  meaning,  as  a  measure  of  Christ's 
woe. 

Secondly.  Blood  may  exude  through  the  pores  of  the  skin 
according  to  known  physiological  laws.  The  great  question  in 
debate  is,  did  Christ  perspire  blood  ?  And  we  have  seen,  that 
if  such  a  perspiration,  on  natural  principles,  is  impossible,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  occurred.  It  is  evident  that  the 
phenomenon  takes  place  in  certain  kinds  of  bodily  disorder, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  L.  xvii.  p.  560,  mentions  a  species  of  serpent, 
by  whose  bite  is  caused  the  most  painful  death,  and  also  before 
death  "a  flow  of  sweat  like  blood."  Other  writers  mention 
another  serpent,  called  the  Hsemorrhois,  whose  bite  will  cause 
a  sweat  of  blood.*  Aristotle,  in  Chap.  xix.  Book  3  of  his  Ani- 
mal History  says, — "  If  the  blood  is  too  thin,  and  is  diluted  by 
impure  ingredients,  it  may  lose  itself,  and  make  the  invalid 
sweat  with  a  bloody  sweat."     Actuarius,  Book  i.  Chap.  10,  re- 

•  Poole's  Synopsis,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  nil,  1112,  and  Dr.  Gill  on  the  New  Testament, 
Vol.  i.  p.  735. 
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lates  an  account  of  a  young  man,  throuo'h  whose  skin  drops  of 
blood  were  perspired,  in  consequence  of  tlie  heat  of  the  sun  and 
of  a  laborious  journey.  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  a  Jewish  physi- 
cian of  the  seventeenth  century,  mentions  "  a  robust,  well  edu- 
cated man  who  was  attacked  with  a  fever  in  the  blood,  and 
w^as  cured  on  the  5th,  6th,  or  Tth  day  of  the  fever  by  a  sangui- 
nary perspiration."  A  multitude  of  instances  similar  to  these 
are  recorded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bartholin,  a  Danish  physician  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  occupied,  with  splendid  success, 
the  anatomical  and  mathematical  professorships  at  Copenhagen, 
and  published  many  valuable  works  on  anatomy  and  medicine. 
In  his  Hypomnemater  de  Cruce  Christi,  pp.  184 — 196,  he 
strenuously  argues  that  bloody  perspirations  are  common  phe- 
nomena, in  bodies  laboring  imder  particular  diseases.  Sagitta- 
rius, Wedel,  Richter,  and  Eschenbach  have  collected  instances 
of  the  phenomenon  ;  Good,  in  his  Study  of  Medicine,  Schomel, 
in  the  Dictionaire  de  Medicine,  (Art.  Sueur,)  and  the  British 
Encyclopedists  have  alluded  to  it  as  actual  and  frequent.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  half  of  the  instances  on  record  are  worthy 
of  credit ;  the  imaginary  is  intermingled  with  the  real ;  still 
there  is  no  more  doubt  among  our  enlightened  physicians  con- 
cerning the  reality  of  diseases  which  cause  blood  to  exude,  than 
of  those  which  cause  it  to  inflame. 

Bartholin  thus  explains  the  principle  on  which  blood  is  per- 
spired from  the  system.  "  Sometimes  the  pores  of  the  body  are 
so  expanded  that  a  liquid  may  rush  through  them  as  through 
an  open  gate.  They  are  thus  expanded  by  heat,  either  exter- 
nal or  internal.  The  reception  of  inflammable  spirits,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  a  fire  are  well  known  to  open  the  pores. 
When,  therefore,  the  veins  and  arteries  are  thin,  and  especially 
when  lax  at  their  mouths  ;  when  the  blood  is  improperly  dilut- 
ed, and  at  the  same  time  excited  by  heat,  it  finds  easy  egress." 
^'-  Fernelius,  a  celebrated  physician,  records  an  emission  of  blood 
from  the  extremities  of  the  veins  when  not  heated.  Book  vi. 
Chap.  4."  Since  medical  science  has  become  more  exact,  phy- 
sicians have  ascribed  this  sanguinary  emission  to  a  cause  like 
that  of  the  hemorrhage  at  the  lungs,  stomach,  nose,  etc.  The 
blood  is  inflamed  or  otherwise  disordered,  the  capillary  A^essels 
are  weakened,  by  an  excitement  of  the  system  the  blood  is  sent 
through  the  arteries  with  so  great  force  that  the  capillary  ves- 
sels are  unable  to  convey  it  to  the  veins ;  they  therefore  dis- 
charge it,  and  then,  in  connection  with  common  perspiration,  it 
oozes  through  the  skin. 

If,  then,  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  blood  and  capillary  ves- 
sels in  the  Saviour's  body  were  diseased  in  the  specific  way 
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which  is  attended  with  red  perspiration,  no  one  can  gainsay  the 
opinion  that  such  perspiration  may  have  appeared.  We  can- 
not, however,  prove  that  the  Saviour  was  thus  diseased.  By 
his  watchings,  journeyings,  fastings,  and  anxieties  he  was  prob- 
ably emaciated  and  weakened  :  but  there  is  no ''evidence  that 
he  had  any  sickness  other  than  debiUty,  nor  this  in  any  pecu- 
har  degree.  The  only  question,  tiien,  remaining  is,  would 
mental  trouble  have  educed  a  bloody  sweat  from  a  man,  debili- 
tated, perhaps,  but  laboring  under  no  particular  organic  disor- 
der ?     It  is  therefore  remarked, 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  substantial  evidence  that  mental  emo- 
tion, though  operating  on  an  exhaustsd  body,  will  ever  produce 
the  disputed  perspiration.  It  is,  indeed,  not  inconceivable,  like 
an  absurd  proposition  in  logic,  that  the  phenomenon  should  re- 
sult from  such  a  cause,  still  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  law 
of  the  circulating  system  allows  the  result.  For,  by  what  pro- 
cess of  induction  can  a  thing  be  shown  to  accord  with  physio- 
logical principles,  when  the  thing  never  occurs,  in  any  and  in 
all  combinations  of  circumstances  ?  Fact,  and  not  fancy,  must 
be  the  basis  of  our  reasonings  on  this  as  well  as  every  branch 
of  physics. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  have  been  occurrences,  as  well 
authenticated  as  some  which  were  noticed  under  the  second 
head,  which  seem  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  sanguinary  sweat 
resulting  from  mere  anguish.  Bartholin  records  an  instance, 
originally  pubhshed  by  "  the  grave  and  credible  historian  Thu- 
anus,  of  the  governor  of  a  certain  garrison,  who,  being  decoyed 
by  stratagem  from  the  garrison  and  taken  captive,  and  threat- 
ened with  an  ignominious  death,  was  so  affected  by  his  misfor- 
tune, that  he  poured  forth  a  bloody  sweat  from  his  whole  body." 
Thuanus  also  states,  that  "  a  young  man  of  Florence,  being, 
by  order  of  Pope  Sextus  V.  condemned  to  death,  was  so  vehe- 
mently harrassed  with  fear  while  he  was  led  along  to  execu- 
tion, that  he  discharged  blood  instead  of  sweat  from  all  parts  of 
his  system."  "  A  healthy  and  robust  man  at  Paris,  hearing 
that  a  capital  sentence  had  been  passed  against  him,  is  said  by 
Maldonate  to  have  been  at  once  covered  with  blood  oozing 
through  the  pores."*  Considering  the  fact  that  all  perspiration 
comes  originally  from  the  blood,  and  changes  its  color  in  ac- 
cordance with  changes  in  the  body,  being  sometimes  yellow, 
sometimes  blue,  and  sometimes  reddish  ;  most  of  the  physicians 
among  the  schoolmen  were  ready  to  admit  that,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Mead,  on  Galen's  authority,  "  the  pores  of  the  body  are 

*  See  Dr.  Gill  on  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  i.  p.  735  ;  also,  the  Essay  of  Bartholin^ 
previously  alluded  to. 
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sometimes,  by  mental  pressure,  so  dilated  as  to  permit  blood  io 
come  through  them,  and  thus  produce  the  bloody  sweat." 

Testimony  hke  this  must  indeed  force  our  assent,  unless  we 
can  impeach  the  witnesses.  It  may  be  thought  that,  as  we 
have  already  adduced  some  of  these  witnesses  in  proof  of  our 
second  proposition,  we  cannot  noAV  consistently  impeach  them. 
But  we  must  remember,  that  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  as 
Bartholin  on  such  a  subject  as  this  is  credible  or  incredible,  very 
much  according  to  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  tes- 
timony of  modern  and  more  accurate  physicians.  His  reports 
of  blood  exuding  by  disease  are  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  Ba- 
conian philosophers ;  but  when  he  goes  farther,  and  tells  of 
blood  exuding  without  any  disease,  he  goes  beyond  the  school 
of  more  enlightened  physiologists,  and  probably  goes  too  far. 
The  human  system  is  the  same  now  that  it  ever  has  been,  and 
if  it  is  not  now  a  law,  that  the  system  shall  exhibit  this  phe- 
nomenon through  the  bare  infhience  of  grief,  it  never  was. 
But  modern  physiologists,  of  the  most  enlarged  science,  and 
critical  observation,  have  witnessed  the  scenes  where  the  men- 
tal enginery  might  be  expected  to  work  with  its  greatest  power  : 
have  seen  an  indefinite  variety  of  changes  wrought  by  it  on 
the  body ;  have  seen  them  wrought  in  the  hospital  while  pa- 
tients were  trembling  under  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist,  in  the 
prison,  while  culprits,  harrassed  with  remorse,  were  shuddering 
in  view  of  anticipated  execution  ;  they  have  seen  the  body  be- 
come emaciated,  the  eye  fade,  the  hair  change  its  color,  the 
whole  system  break  down  and  die  solely  through  fear;  and  }et 
have  never  detected  the  bloody  sweat.  It  is  as  well  settled  by 
experiment  as  any  truth  can  be,  that  "  in  these  latter  days," 
mental  excitement  will  not  produce  this  disputed  phenomenon. 
Why,  then,  is  it,  that  grief  will  often  expel  the  soul  from  the 
body,  and  yet  not  exudate  blood  ?  Does  it  require  a  stronger 
movement  of  feeling  for  the  emission  of  a  few  ounces  of  the 
fluid,  than  for  the  expulsion  of  the  soul  itself? — for  the  opening 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  than  for  the  stopping  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine? If  anguish  is  often  so  intense  as  to  completely  over- 
powder  the  system,  why  does  it  not  sometimes  produce  this  infe- 
rior effect  of  deranging  the  venal  part  of  the  system  ?  What 
better  reason,  than  that  this  is  not  a  law  of  the  body,  and,  as 
all  men  have  been  made  of  the  same  material,  that  it  never 
was  a  law ;  that  the  body  can  now,  and  always  could,  endure 
any  amount  of  grief  consistent  with  life,  and  yet  not  exude  its 
vital  fluid  ? 

The  character  and  circumstances  of  those,  who  stand  as  wit- 
nesses of  blood  perspiring  from  a  sound  body,  require  us  to  be 
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cautious  in  admitting  their  testimony.  No  one  can  read  the 
Hypomnemata  of  BarthoUn,  without  seeing  that  superstition 
was  intermingled  thoroughly  with  his  learning ;  that  he  had 
an  irrepressible  desire  "  to  prove  his  point,"  and  make  facts 
bend  to  it.  So,  with  the  majority  of  these  witnesses.  We 
know,  therefore,  that  their  will  would  probably  bias  their  judg- 
ment. They  were  not  often  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  relat- 
ed but  communicated  them  on  trust.  They  give  but  litlle  evi- 
dence that  the  subjects  of  the  phenomenon  were  scientifically 
or  closely  examined,  and  therefore  give  us  liberty  to  suspect  that 
there  may  have  been  powerful'  diseases  in  the  subjects  whom 
they  report  as  healthy.  The  greater  part  of  them  being  of  that 
class  of  scholastic  writers,  on  whom,  when  they  differ  from 
moderns,  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed,  and  being  also 
ignorant  of  Harvey's  discovery  that  the  blood  circulates  through 
the  system,  might  easily  be  deceived  by  external  appearances.* 
From  the  circumstance  that  blood  was  seen  on  the  skin,  they 
might  seize  at  the  conclusion,  impetuously  as  they  were  wont 
to  do,  that  it  oozed  through  the  invisible  pores  ;  whereas,  if  they 
had  examined  carefully,  they  might  have  discovered  on  the 
skin  some  ruptures  through  which  the  blood  had  found  free 
passage.  Such  focts  are  certainly  disqualifications  in  the  wit- 
nesses, and  therefore,  since  the  internal  probability  is  against 
their  enthusiastic  reports,  and  since  they  publish  some  tales  too 
marvellous  to  have  even  a  semljlance  of  sol^riety,  we  cannot 
yield  to  them  implicit  credence.  Often,  indeed,  they  outrage 
all  that  is  plausible.  There  is  not  a  single  writer,  whose  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  a  bloody  sweat  being  educed  by  n\ental  excite- 
ment is  conclusive.  We  do  not  therefore  say,  that  such  an 
occurrence  is  impossible,  but  we  do  say  that  it  cannot  be  prov- 
ed to  be  possible  ;  and  as  the  perspiration  of  Christ  was  neither 
miraculous,  nor  the  effect  of  a  disease,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think,  on  any  physiological  ground,  that  it  could  have  been  a 
perspiration  of  blood. 

Fourthly.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
Christ  experienced  a  literal  sanguinary  sweat.  Luke  is  the 
only  writer  who  alludes  to  the  sweat  in  Gethsemane.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  mention  it,  because  it  was  connected 
with  his  medical  profession.  But  what  does  Luke  say  ?  Not 
that  Christ  sweat  blood,  but  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Trypho,  omits  the  word  al^uazog  (of  blood,)  and 

*  Harvey  published  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  1628.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  witnesses  v^rote  before  that  year.  Bartholin,  however,  was  born  in  1616, 
and  died  iu  1680. 
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translates  the  verse,  "  he  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  falling," 
etc.     There  is  no  authority,  however,  for  this  omission. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  i^Qei  (as  it  were)  7 
Chrysosiom,  Gluenstedt,  and  others,  say  that  it  is  here  used  as 
"  a  particle  of  confirmation  and  clear  definition,  and  not  of  com- 
parison," and  may  be  translated  by  the  word  "  even"  or  its  sy- 
nonymes :  "  He  sweat  even  great  drops."  But  what  is  the 
evidence  that  cogez  is  thus  used  ?  The  only  evidence  which 
they  adduce  is,  that  &9  is  used  so,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Hebrew  particle  k  e  ;  see  John  i.  14  ;  Matt.  xiv.  5  :  Rom.  ix. 
32;  1  Cor.  iv.  1  ;  where  the  adverb  expresses  no  comparison, 
but  rather  certainty.  But,  in  the  first  place,  if  w,ei  is  ever  used 
in  this  sense,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  used  so  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  there  must  be  evidence  that  a  word  docs  denote  a 
particular  thing,  as  well  as  may  denote  it,  before  the  thing  can 
be  established.  But,  secondly,  ^gti  and  wt:  are  two  different 
words,  and  tlie  former  is  never  employed  in  the  Bible  as  the 
latter  sometimes  is,  to  express  confirmation  or  emphasis.  It  is 
used  thirty-three  times  in  the  New  Testament ;  eighteen  times 
to  express  indefiniteness  and  hare  approximation^  and  may  be 
translated  by  the  English  words,  about,  near,  something  like; 
as  in  Matt.  xiv.  21,  etc. ;  fourteen  times  to  express  resemhlaiice, 
cofnparison,  and  may  be  translated  by  the  words,  "  as  if  J'  "  like 
to,^^  "  similar, ^^  as  in  Matt.  ix.  36.  The  latter  of  these  two  mean- 
ings is  the  only  one  appropriate  to  Luke  xxii.  44.  If  this  verse 
gives  any  evidence  that  Christ  sweat  actual  blood,  Matt.  ix.  36, 
gives  evidence  in  the  same  way  that  men  were  actually  sheep ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  4,  that  living  men  were  actually  dead  ;  Acts  ix. 
18,  that  scales  literally  fell  from  the  Apostle's  eyes ;  and  Heb. 
i.  12,  that  the  firmament  is  Uterally  a  piece  of  cloth.  Evident- 
ly, then,  the  only  passage  which  alludes  to  the  sweat,  proves 
nothing  in  favor  of  a  discharge  of  blood.  It  simply  proves  that 
there  was  a  perspiration  so  profuse  as  to  fall  from  the  body  as 
drops  of  blood  fall  from  a  bleeding  man.  Else,  why  was  it  not 
written,  "  he  sweat  drops  of  blood  ?" 

Indeed,  the  passage  under  consideration  suggests  a  new  ar- 
gument against  the  idea  of  a  cuticular  hemorrhage.  Aristotle, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Barthohn,  and  numerous  physicians  whom 
he  quotes,  say  that  blood  exudes  when  it  is  "  thin,"  "  watery," 
"  improperly  diluted."  The  blood  of  Christ  must,  therefore,  if 
it  was  perspired,  have  been  vitiated  in  this  way.  But  Luke, 
the  most  credible  of  all  physicians  who  have  reported  this  case, 
says  that  the  drops  were  dgdju^oi,  that  is,  dots ;  thick,  coagulat- 
ed drops  of  blood.  This  definition  is  given  to  the  word  Oqon^oa 
by  nearly  all  tha  lexicographers  and  commentators.     Luke, 
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then,  if  he  teaches  that  Christ  perspired  blood,  teaches  also  that 
the  consistence  of  it  was  just  opposite  to  the  consistence  which 
is  necessary  for  such  a  perspiration  ;  that  the  blood  was  thicker 
than  ordinary,  when  it  should  have  been  thinner.  Besides, 
the  ddbfi^oi,  "grumi,"  "clots"  of  blood,  would  not  "fall  to  the 
ground"  freely,  but  would  rather  adhere  to  the  skin.*  The 
supposition  that  Luke  intended  nothing  but  a  comparison  is 
the  only  one  which  removes  these  difficulties. 

The  explanation  already  given  of  Luke  xxii.  44  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact,  that  metaphors  and  comparisons  like  that 
found  here,  are  now,  and  were  anciently,  very  common.  They 
are  too  powerful  not  to  obtain  currency.  Tbeophj'lact,  (Opera, 
Tom.  i.  p.  475,)  commenting  on  the  passage  in  question,  says, 
'■  Christ  sweat,  and  did  it  with  so  great  anxiety,  that,  in  the 
use  of  a  proverb,  drops  of  blood  are  said  to  have  fallen  from 
him.  This  proverb  is  applied  to  men  who  labor  severely  ;  these 
men  being  said  to  sweat  blood,  just  as  those  who  weep  bitterly 
are  said  to  weep  blood."  The  phrase  is  an  expression,  in  Ori- 
ental style,  of  the  profuseness  of  the  sweat,  which  indicated  the 
depth  of  the  grief  Accordingly,  Grotius,  Theophylact,  Euthy- 
mius,  Le  Clerc,  Kuinoel,  Rosenmiiller,  and  the  great  body  of 
exegetical  commentators  reject  the  idea  of  a  bloody  perspiration. 
Paulus,  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  616,  says  that  the  (folor  of  the  perspiration  could  not 
be  determined  in  the  night,  and  therefore  no  one  had  a  right  to 
say  that  it  was  red  hke  blood.  This  argument  will,  of  course, 
weigh  nothing  with  those  who  beheve  that  "  holy  men  of  old 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Such  argu- 
ments, too,  are  unnecessary  ;  not  only  because  there  are  suffi- 
cient without  such,  but  also  because  we  need  no  arguments, 
save  those  which  are  strictly  defensive.  The  whole  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  the  advocates  of  a  literal  sanguinary  effusion ; 
of  us  nothing  more  is  demanded  than  to  refute  their  reasonings, 
and  to  show  that  their  opinion,  as  it  cannot  be  established  by 
evidence,  cannot  be  safely  believed.  Though  the  opinion  is 
advocated  by  such  men  as  Poole,  Gill,  Pearce,  Doddridge, 
Whitby,  Clarke,  and  many  other  English  Commentators,  it 
has  no  superior  practical  influence.  It  must,  therefore,  be  inno- 
cent to  believe  no  more  on  this  subject  than  evidence  allows  ; 
and  be  content  with  knowing  this  simple  fact,  that  the  perspi- 
ration of  Christ  resembled  blood  in  some  particulars,  though  not 
probably  in  all. 

•  See  Paulus  on  the  word  dSdfiSot, '"  Luke  xxii.  44. 
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UNION    OF    COLONIZATIONISTS    AND    ABOLITIONISTS. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  growing  interest  of  the  public  mind 
in  the  subject  of  anti-slavery  and  colonization.  The  continued 
prosperous  operations  of  the  Colonization  Society,  the  rise  and 
onward  progress  of  the  anti-Slavery  Society,  the  labors  of 
agents,  the  debates  held  on  the  subject,  and  the  speeches  and 
arguments  which  are  published,  are  proof  in  point. 

But  what  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case  between  colonization 
and  abolition  or  anti-slavery  ?  AboUtionists  believe  or  effect  to 
believe  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  or  at  least,  that  coloniza- 
tion is  not  adapted  to  work  abolition,  but  to  rivet  the  fetters  of 
the  slave.  Colonizationists  know  abolition,  as  of  late  contended 
lor,  is  opposed  to  colonization.  But  are  colonization  and  abolition 
opposed  to  each  other,  after  all  ?  What  is  the  object  of  abolition  ? 
To  do  away  slavery  and  put  the  colored  man  in  possession  of  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  honorable  citizenship  and  Christianity. 
And  what  is  the  object  of  colonization  ?  The  same.  '  But,  no,' 
^ays  the  abolitionist,  '  it  precludes  forever  the  prospect  of  all 
this,  and  leaves  the  slave  in  servitude.'  But  is  he  right  in  this '? 
The  colonizationist  says.  '  no,'  and  we  think  with  good  reason. 
For  first,  the  character  of  the  founders  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety forbids  the  supposition,  and"  secondly,  the  actual  operation 
of  the  society  proves  it  to  have  a  contrary  efHect.  The  state  of 
the  case,  therefore,  is  mistaken  by  the  abolitionist,  and  the  col- 
onizationist conceives  it  substantially  as  it  is.  The  design,  the 
object,  the  aim  of  both  is  the  same.  Abolition  is  the  older,  but 
colonization  is  a  sister  of  the  same  family,  of  a  httle  different 
.complexion  perhaps,  but  the  same  in  benevolence  and  good 
will  to  the  slave,  and  especially  to  Africa, — older  too  after  all 
than  abolition  as  lately  revived. 

To  pass,  however,  all  comparison  of  the  two,  the  decision  of 
the  case  whose  views  are  right,  is  not  essential  to  the  successful 
efforts  of  each  in  behalf  of  the  slave.  The  most  the  difficulty 
can  amount  to,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  abolitionist,  seems  to  be 
a  mistake  only  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  colonizationist, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  object.  But  it  is  no 
strange  thing  in  any  department  of  labor  for  two  separate  lines 
of  effort  to  conspire  to  the  same  result,  and  colonization  and 
abolition,  though  different  in  some  respects,  are  not  opposed,  and 
(X>lonizationists  and  abolitionists  may  work  together.  The 
question  between  them  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency. Both  are  agreed  as  to  the  rights  of  man.  As  to  aboli- 
tionists, there  can  be  no  question  what  their  views  are,  nor  need 
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there  be  as  to  the  views  of  the  colonizationists ;  and  if  any 
aboUtionists  deny  it,  they  must  be  considered  uncandid  and  un- 
charitable, for  in  doing  it  they  unavoidably  reflect  on  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good  who  are  dead,  and  assail  the  purity  and  integri- 
ty of  their  brethren  who  are  alive.  It  is  gratuitous,  too,  to  con- 
sider the  abolitionist  and  colonizationist  as  necessarily  interfering 
with  each  other,  or  embarrassing  each  other's  efforts.  If  the  ab- 
olitionists will  spare  direct  attack,  it  is  no  interference  or  embarrass- 
ment to  the  colonizationist,  that  he  urges  complete  and  entire 
emancipation  as  the  immediate  and  unqualified  duty  of  the  slave- 
holder ;  and  what  embarrassment  or  interference  is  it  to  the  abo- 
litionist, that  the  colonizationist  urges  the  same,  as  fast  as,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  thing  is  practicable 
or  capable  of  being  accomplished.  If  either  would  not  agree 
that  the  single  ultimate  object  sought  is  the  redemption  and 
happiness  of  the  slave,  then  they  would  be  at  issue,  but  as  the 
case  is,  there  can  be  no  necessary  clashing  or  variance.  Both 
evidently  are  travelling  the  same  road,  and  have  in  view  each 
an  arrival  at  the  same  end  of  their  journey,  only  the  one 
thinks  his  horse  will  bear  more  of  the  spur  and  that  he  shall 
get  there  the  sooner  for  goading  him  on,  while  the  other  thinks 
he  is  advancing  already,  as  fast  as,  considering  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  animal  and  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  way, 
is  consistent  with  the  the  greatest  speed  on  the  whole  and  the 
earliest  safe  arrival. — If  the  abolitionist,  besides  advocating  im- 
mediate unconditional  and  unqualified  emancipation,  would  ad- 
vocate the  education  also  of  the  people  of  color,  why,  so  much 
the  better,  for  the  colonizationist  wants  such,  that  is,  educated 
blacks,  to  send  out  to  Liberia. — It  would  seem,  therefore,  as 
though  nothing  but  a  headlong,  reckless  purpose  to  amalga- 
mate the  blacks  and  whites,  and  an  affected  childish  pity  that 
any  of  them  born  in  this  country  should  leave  it,  can  be  a 
ground  of  difficulty  between  the  two  ;  and  this  while  a  colony 
is  springing  up,  as  fast  as  possible,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  inviting  a  retreat  for  people  of  color, 
whither  they  may  withdraw  with  every  facility  for  usefulness 
to  themselves  and  the  world,  is  certainly  unworthy.  Union 
therefore  between  colonizationists  and  abolitionists,  is  practi- 
cable. 

It  L  Iso  desirable.  It  is  true  the  liability  of  difference  among 
good  meii  in  a  good  cause  is  common.  It  is  a  circumstance, 
too,  which  Satan  is  ever  ready  to  make  the  most  of,  to  his  advan- 
tage and  the  disadvantage  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. We  have  occasion  for  caution,  therefore,  and  wisdom  in 
cases  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  like  the  one  under  consideration. 
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There  may  be  bad  men,  moreover,  among  both  classes  spoken 
of ;  slave-holders,  or  dealers,  or  men  some  way  connected  with 
such,  who  would  perpetuate  slavery,  at  least  one  generation 
more  ;  abolitionists,  too,  who  are  impatient,  rash,  inflammatory, 
visionary  and  unreasonable.  The  slave-holding  part  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  the  colonizationists  perhaps,  aro  not 
enough  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  slavery,  nor  enough 
awake  and  determined  to  rid  the  land  of  the  evil,  and  make  ifc 
literally,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  land  of  freedom.  But  the  good 
men  of  both  parties  have  the  good  of  the  slave  and  the  speedier 
salvation  of  not  only  the  slave  but  the  world  at  heart.  Now 
then  is  not  union  among  good  men  desirable  ?  It  is  always  the 
devil's  defeat  in  any  cause.  Union  is  strength,  and  strength 
among  good  men,  is  salvation  to  the  country  and  the  world. 
Union  is  desirable. 

It  is  too  a  duty.  The  considerations  just  suggested  show  it. 
and  others,  proving  the  same,  are  not  wanting.  Contemplate 
the  subject  a  moment,  and  mark  how  they  rise,  overwhelming 
in  number  and  magnitude,  in  connexion  with  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  the  day  and  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  world. 
Africans  are  a  part  of  the  Gentiles,  all  whose  fulness  is  to  be 
brought  in  preparatory  to  the  ingathering  of  the  Jews  and  the 
final  triumph  of  Christianity.  They  therefore  are  not  alone 
concerned  in  what  is  done  for  them.  The  emancipation  of 
them  is  connected  with  the  emancipation  of  all  nations — with 
their  emancipation  too  from  religious  and  political  delusion,  from 
ignorance,  degradation,  vice,  immoralit}'^  and  debasement ;  it  is 
a  part  of  that  grand  achievement  by  which  the  world  is  to  be 
regenerated,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  the  whole  hu- 
man family  is  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  acme  of  perfection, 
when  the  top-stone  of  the  spiritual  building  shall  be  laid  with 
shoutings  of,  Grace,  Grace  unto  it.  Especially  is  it  the  only 
hope  for  Africa  and  the  slave  in  particular.  Without  coloniza- 
tion, Africa  must  remain  as  she  is,  degraded,  oppressed  and  en- 
slaved ;  with  it,  she  may  rise  among  the  nations,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  common  bounty  and  salvation  of  God.  Without 
abolition,  too,  the  slave  must  remain  a  slave,  forever  denied  the 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  by  nature  he  is  as  much  entitled 
as  his  master.  I  know  it  is  said  the  slave  may  remain  in  this 
country,  although  emancipated,  and  so  we  have  no  need  of  col- 
onization ;  but  the  idea  of  their  lemaining  and  amalgamating 
with  the  whites,  is  a  wild  chimera,  fit  only  for  the  brain  of  a 
zealot  or  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  visionary  character.  And 
if  they  remain  and  do  not  amalgamate,  the  whites  of  the  South 
must  migrate  to  the  North,  and  give  the  blacks  the  country  ; 
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which  would  be  to  tear  the  whites  from  their  home,  as  much  as 
it  would  be  to  tear  the  blacks  from  tiieirs,  to  colonize.  Both 
colonization  and  abohtioU;  therefore,  are  necessary,  and  their 
union  a  duty.  Our  obligations  to  the  world  and  to  Africa  and 
the  slaves  in  particular  demand  it. 

So  do  the  interests  of  the  whites  at  the  South,  our  brethren 
of  this  American  Israel.  To  go  on  as  they  are  going,  they  can- 
not. At  every  step,  the  prospect  darkens,  and  the  no  distant 
result  is  appalling.  Already  do  they  begin  to  feel  their  insecuri- 
ty and  their  danger.  And  though  this  were  not  the  case  ;  sup- 
pose them  safe  from  insurrection  and  blood  shed,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  how  are 
its  principles  to  take  effect  ?  Known  and  felt  they  may  be  by 
some,  but  piety  must  ever  weep  over  the  not-to-be-named  im- 
moralities and  abominations  inseparalile  from  slavery. 

But  the  interests  of  the  whites  at  the  South  are  not  the  only 
interests  which  plead  for  union.  A  reason  for  it  may  be  found 
in  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large.  The  South  and  the 
North,  the  East  and  the  West  in  this  great  Republic,  are  all  inti- 
mately connected.  The  pulsations  of  a  common  life  are  con- 
stantly beating  through  them  all,  and  the  union  of  the  states,  is 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  would  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  prospects  of  the 
whole  human  family,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  Satan  was  yet 
to  reign  awhile  before  he  should  be  bound.  Despots  and  tyrants 
would  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  cast  reproach  upon  a  country 
which  boasted  of  her  light  and  liberty  and  ability  to  govern  her- 
self, but  from  which  had  now  departed  her  glory  and  her  pride. 
And  what  but  a  direct  way  to  mar  this  union  and  bring  on  a 
rupture  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
is  the  agitation,  in  a  hostile  manner,  of  the  subject  of  slavery  be- 
tween abolitionists  and  colonizationists  The  sensitiveness  of 
the  nation  on  great  points  of  national  interest,  is  well  known, 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon;  nor  need  the  evidence  of  its  inflam- 
matory tendency,  as  manifest  from  what  has  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  year  or  two,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff. 

The  artifice  of  Satan  in  tempting  good  men  to  differ,  has 
been  alluded  to,  and  the  union  of  abolitionists  and  colonization- 
ists may  be  further  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion '  Resist  the  Devil.'  It  is  not  a  slight  consideration  either, 
nor  is  it  in  a  single  instance  only,  brought  to  view  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  have  the  example  of  Christ  in  it  for  imitation.  One 
apostle  would  not  have  us  ignorant  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  or 
that  he  has  devices,  by  which  to  ensnare  us,  if  not  wary.  He 
commands  us  also  not  to  give  place  to  him.     And  another  apos- 
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tie  charges  us  to  resist  him  steadfast  in  the  faith,  or  in  adherence 
to  right  motives  and  right  principles  of  conduct.  We  are  to 
guard  also  against  being  led  astray  hy  the  wicked,  and  our  dai- 
ly prayer  should  be  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation, 
but  be  delivered  from  evil,  even  the  evil  one,  or  adversary. 

I  might  urge,  too,  as  a  motive  for  union,  the  unseemliness  of 
discord  among  brethren,  and  the  folly  of  contending  how  we 
shall  do  a  good  thing,  taking  warning  in  this  respect  ifrom  Paul 
and  Barnabas. 

Wisdom  also  in  making  the  most  of  time,  strength,  means, 
and  effort,  requires  that  we  should  be  united.  The  effort  of 
contention,  whether  on  the  part  of  colonizationisis  or  abolition- 
ists, is  a  misdirected,  and  therefore  a  lost  effort.  Wisdom  re- 
quires that  both  direct  their  efforts  to  the  single  object,  as  early 
attained  as  possible,  of  putting  every  slave  in  possession  of  all 
the  blessings,  not  only  of  freedom  and  individual  relative  right, 
but  of  elevation  in  personal  character  as  to  intelligence  and  mor- 
al resemblance  to  Jesus  Christ.  O  how  loud  and  imperious  the 
call  of  wisdom  to  union  ! 

Think,  moreover,  of  the  high  and  holy  character  of  the  gen- 
eral enterprize  of  benevolence  in  which  the  good  of  all  parties 
in  this  and  other  countries  throughout  the  world  are  engaged, 
and  see  how  the  consideration  of  this  calls  for  union.  '  I  am 
doing  a  great  work,'  let  every  one  say,  '1  cannot  comedown 
to  the  arena  of  contention.'  No  ;  let  the  abolitionist  press  abo- 
lition, not  seek  to  destroy  the  colonizationist ;  and  the  coloniza- 
tionist,  let  him  press  still  harder  colonization,  since  that  is  what 
he  is  engaged  in.  Let  each  do  his  own  work,  as  a  coadjutor  of 
the  other  in  a  common  cause. 

And  one  consideration  more — a  regard  to  personal  responsi- 
bihty  in  the  case.  This  calls  for  union.  The  most  stupid,  one 
would  think,  must  see  that  amazing  results  are  depending  here, 
—results  in  view  of  which,  it  ought  to  be  a  solemn  question 
with  everyone,  'How  is  my  influence  likely  to  bear  in  the 
case?'  Tlie  awful  grandeur — political,  moral,  and  spiritual,  is 
overwhelming.  The  purity,  happiness,  and  rising  elevation — 
nay,  the  preservation  and  inviolability  of  the  union  of  one  na- 
tion, with  the  question  of  another's  emancipation  and  exalta- 
tion, or  continued  bondage  and  degradation — the  enjoyment  in 
this  life  of  millions  born  and  unborn,  and  their  eternal  salva- 
tion in  the  life  to  come — these  are  the  results  depending  in  the 
case.  And  does  it  not  become  every  one,  therefore,  to  see  not 
only  that  he  be  not  dronish  and  inactive,  but  that  he  lay  out 
his  activity  and  expend  his  energy  at  the  right  point?  The 
thought  expands  to  the  introduction  of  other  things  beside  the 
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the  single  one  on  which  I  have  been  remarking",  but  to  confine 
attention  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  let  the  abolitionist 
and  colonizationist,  each  press  in  his  own  way,  but  harmoni- 
ously, the  GREAT  PRINCIPLES  OF  DUTY,  OF  RIGHT,  OF  BE- 
nevolence to  man,  of  love  to  god,  of  gratitude  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

But,  perhaps  it  will  be  inquired,  more  particularly,  what  the 
benevolent  who  take  different  views  of  the  subject  before  us, 
shall  do  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  in  relation  to  it.  I  an- 
swer, first, — Govern  their  passions  ;  second, — Maintain  the  law 
of  love  in  their  heart  and  on  their  tongue  ;  and  third — Do  with 
their  might  Avhat,  '  by  light  and  love,'  they  can  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  species — of  the  African  and  of  every  other  man. 

And  if  it  be  said  this  is  all  general,  vague,  and  indetermi- 
nate, and  the  inquiry  still  be  put,  '  How  shall  a  man  do  this  V 
I  answer,  by  speaking — by  writing — by  printing  and  distribut- 
ing what  is  printed  among  all  who  can  read.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  the  truth  and  be  presented  as  such  with  all  plainness  and 
fidelity.  But  such  is  the  way ;  and  whatever  other  way  there 
may  be,  as  that  particularly  of  pecuniary  contributions  and 
prayer,  let  it  be  improved. 

The  present  crisis  evidently  calls  for  moderation,  kindness, 
and  discretion  in  every  thing.  What  is  called  for  beside  what 
is  suggested  in  these  particulars,  is  what  has  been  dwelt  upon 
in  general,  namely,  harmony,  union,  concord,  with  consequent 
energy  and  strength.  Indeed,  this  one  thing  of  union,  if  it  be 
in  holy  love  with  prayer  and  benevolence,  will  do  wonders,  anu 
accomplish  everything  ;  because  this  is  wliat  Heaven  smiles  on, 
and  where  he  smiles,  success  crowns  the  effort.  Controversy  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  good  comes  out  of  it ;  but  it  is  to  be 
deprecated  among  friends,  and  where  the  parties  are  both  the 
advocates  of  truth  and  patrons  in  common  of  the  general  objects 
of  benevolence  ;  nor  is  it  controversy  among  such,  but  love,  faith, 
prayer,  effort  and  the  giving  of  the  substance  yea,  the  giving 
of  one's  self,  that  is  to  accomplish  the  object.  Yes,  it  is  love  and 
compassion  for  the  wretched,  the  love  of  Christ  and  compassion 
like  that  which  he  manifested — it  is  these  that  are  to  melt  down 
the  the  world  and  prepare  it  for  the  impress  of  his  holiness. 
'  Behold  how  they  love  each  other,'  should  be  the  irsesistible 
appeal ;  and  then  another  scarcely  less  effectual,  '  and  no  man 
said  ought  that  he  had  was  his  own.'  Let  these  traits  of  char- 
acter be  acted  out — let  them  appear  throughout  the  nation — 
let  there  be  harmony  and  love  and  benevolence  after  this  sort ; 
and  who  need  care  for  nullification,  or  tariff,  or  abolition  in  op- 
position to  colonization,  things  once  dreaded,  but  now  known 
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only  as  past  and  gone.  O  yes,  union,  this  blessed  union  of  all 
the  good !  the  gates  of  hell  even,  shall  never  prevail  against  it. 
It  may  require  some  apology,  Mr,  Editor,  that  I  should  wish 
to  speak  in  your  pages  after  this  manner,  and  I  confess  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  is  any  occasion.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  grow- 
ing excitement  on  the  subject  of  slavery  may  prove  only  as  the 
necessary  but  harmless  effervescence  accompanying  the  action  of 
affinities  and  repulsions  in  the  glorious  change  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  it  may  prove 
as  the  preparatory  action  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  sufficient 
power  in  the  discharge,  to  sever  the  Union  and  dash  the  hopes 
of  the  world.  No  exceptions,  therefore,  need  be  taken.  Cau- 
tion, if  it  do  not  stifle  enterprize  and  prevent  effort,  will  do  no 
harm  ;  and  it  was  the  maxim  of  the  father  of  his  country,  '  in 
peace  to  be  prepared  for  war.' 
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fpQOVijitia  tS  TTpfifiaTog,  OR  THE  GrACE  AND   DuTY  OF    BEING 

Spiritually  Minded.  By  John  Owen,  D.  D.  Abridg- 
ed by  Ebenezer  Porter,  D,  D.,  President  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Andover.  Boston  Peirce  &  Parker. 
1833.     12mo.  pp.  211. 

Every  age  has  its  own  peculiar  character.  Take  the  entire 
lifetime  of  the  world  thus  far,  and  no  two  have  been  alike. 
Call  up  any  of  the  long  series  of  past  generations^  and  not  only 
will  their  costume  and  behavior  appear  peculiar,  but  so  will  their 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  character.  How  different  the 
simplicity  of  patriarchal  times  from  the  luxury  and  splendor  of 
the  times  of  Solomon.  And  where  are  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  thousands  who  partook  of  the  universal  phrenzy  of 
the  Crusades,  and  those  who  afterwards  commenced  and  led  on 
the  Reformation,  or  those  who  in  our  day  have  commenced 
and  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  Missions  and  the  various  other 
modern  enterprizes  of  benevolence. 

Now  whatever  the  age,  it  is  important  for  those  who  live  in  it 
and  would  be  useful,  to  study  well  its  characteristics.  Calvin 
and  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  were  powerful  men  in  the 
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age  in  which  they  Hved.  But  were  they  to  come  forward  now, 
just  as  they  were  when  they  hved  and  did  so  much,  they  would 
find  themselves  ill  adapted  to  engage  at  once  in  the  labors  of  the 
present  age.  They  would  quickly  adjust  themselves,  no  doubt, 
to  whatever  should  invite  their  efforts,  but  they  would  need  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  age,  before  they 
could  employ  themselves  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  the  more 
perfectly  they  should  become  acc[uainted  with  it  the  more 
perfectly  would  they  becoms  adapted  to  be  useful,  and  the  high- 
er usefulness  would  they  attain. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age  ? 
We  cannot  go  into  them  at  lengtli,  but  they  are,  generally,  and 
in  a  word,  wakefuhiess  and  enterprize  ;  and  this  is  true  of  evil 
as  well  as  of  good. 

We  would  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  being  cyn- 
ical and  captious,  or  doubtful  of  the  good,  and  disposed  to  aug- 
ment the  evil.  We  fully  accord  to  what  we  suppose  is  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  community  around  us,  and  of  the  world 
in  general,  that  no  age  has  ever  been  so  buoyant  in  hopeful  ex- 
pectation. The  day  we  believe  has  more  than  dawned — the 
day  of  redemption.  The  twilight  is  pasbing  away.  Already 
the  summits  of  the  distant  hills  are  crowned  with  golden  lustre. 
Vallies  remain  here  and  there  where  the  shadows  still  hnger. 
but  in  these,  and  even  in  the  remotest  glen,  the  darkness  lias 
disappeared  or  is  fast  retiring,  and  the  sun  is  coming  up  rapidly  to 
his  meridian  height,  to  shed  on  all  at  once  the  effulfrence  of  his 
glory.  Not  only  are  the  enterprizes  which  have  been  alluded 
to  in  successful  progress,  but  so  also  is  all  that  which  is  opposed 
to  their  complete  accomplishmeat,  in  a  state  of  decay  and  disso- 
lution. Paganism  is  crumbling  and  tottering  to  its  fill.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  qualmish  with  mortal  sickness.  And  Infidel- 
ity and  Popery,  though  active  through  restiveness,  and  fitfidly 
bold  and  daring  throusrh  conscious  guilt  and  incipient  despair 
alternating  with  lingering  hope,  are  ghastly  and  pale  ;  antici- 
pating more  and  more  their  doom,  and  knowing  apparently, 
that  their  time  is  short.  The  results  contemplated  in  the  mor- 
al providence  of  God  are  developing  more  and  more,  and  can- 
not be  prevented.  The  winter  may  struggle  to  hold  dominion, 
and  yield  reluctantly  to  spring,  but  spring  must  come,  and  the 
summer  succeed.  And  if  in  the  life  of  man,  youth  and  man- 
hood and  the  full  maturity  of  years,  are  destined  in  due  time  to 
succeed  infancy  and  childhood  ;  so  in  the  life  of  the  world,  that 
maturity  is  coming  fast  (o  be  realized.  The  changes  which  in 
everything  and  everywhere,  are  taking  place— ominous  though 
some  of  them  may  be  in  themselves  considered — will  no  doubt 
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hasten  it.  Indeed,  we  fear  not  for  changes,  merely  because 
they  are  clianges.  Improvement  imphes  change,  and  unless 
we  would  be  stationary  and  never  improve  where  we  really 
might,  we  must  not  be  otlended  or  alarmed  at  changes.  What 
a  change  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  dispensation  !  yet  who 
would  not  have  had  it  take  place.  What  a  change  from  Pope- 
ry to  Protestantism  !  and  who  would  go  back  to  the  dark  ages. 
How  great,  too,  the  more  recent  and  more  gradual  change 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  century  or  even  half  cen- 
tury !  and  yet  avIio  would  return  to  the  state  of  former  ages 
when  not  only  science  in  some  respects  and  the  arts  of  life,  but 
principles  and  modes  of  education,  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
man  to  man,  and  all  the  activities  of  a  more  and  more  wakeful, 
cxpnnded  and  expansive  benevolence,  were  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. It  would  be  to  turn  back  the  sunny  morning  into  the 
shadows  of  the  night — though  we  had  slept  long  enough,  and 
would  now  be  at  our  work.  No  ;  the  prospect  we  would  hail 
vsitJi  joy.  The  ^ame  God  reigns,  who  reigned  of  old,  and  they 
who  ieared  in  former  days,  were  tlicy  now  ahve  to  see  what  has 
become  of  the  things  they  feared,  would  blush  for  their  Avant  of 
faith,  and  awake  to  new  C(  niidence  and  diligence  in  duly,  leav- 
ing events  with  God. 

Yet  one  thing  further.  With  all  that  is  so  cheering  and  ani- 
mating— and  tliough  '  God  will  provide,'  it  is  through  means  that 
he  operates,  and  we  have  need  of  caution.  We  cannot  specify 
everything  in  relation  to  which  we  need  it,  but  we  need  it  in  re- 
lation to  many  things,  and  to  none  more,  perhaps,  than  to  that 
self-confidence  nnd  self-gratulation,  which  from  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  age  in  which  we  hve,  so  naturally  insimiate  them- 
selves and  win  upon  our  acceptance.  We  speak  of  professors 
of  religion,  particularly,  and  the  caution  we  would  suggest  is: 
•'  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  It  is  lamentable  for  a  Christ- 
ian professor  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the  spouse  in  the  song  of 
Solomon,  when  she  complains, '  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I 
not  kept,'  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  not  a  few  in  this  age  of  re- 
ligious activity,  have  too  much  occasion  to  adopt  her  language 
in  relation  to  personal  piety  and  the  state  of  their  hearts  toward:^ 
(;iod  ;  and  we  verily  believe  that  here  lies  the  principal  danger 
in  relation  to  all  that  otherwise  is  so  fair  and  promising.  Our 
dangers,  like  our  duties,  are  as  our  circumstances  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We  need  wakefulness  and 
enterprize,  and  these  guided  by  discretion  and  Christian  wis- 
dom, cannot  be  possessed  in  too  eminent  a  degree  ;  but  in  order 
to  possess  the  wisdom, 'we  must  "  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;"  and  this  is  necessary,  not 
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only  for  the  few  who  lead  the  movements,  but  for  the  many 
who  furnish  tlie  means.  Only  Moses'  hands  need  be  'stayed 
up,'  but  they  must  be  sustained  by  others  as  well  as  him.self, — - 
not  excepting,  througli  their  laith,  the  whole  congregation.  And 
if  Israel  failed  at  first  to  enter  Canaan,  as  they  might,  through 
want  of  enterprize  and  confidence  in  God,  it  was  yet  a  humble 
confidence  and  a  holy  enterprize  that  was  needed  ;  and  often 
afterwards  when  they  would  prevail  against  their  enemies,  they 
were  discomfited  to  their  confusion  and  the  exposure  of  their 
presumption.  Nor  need  we  fear,  that  a  humble  dependence  on 
God  and  the  cultivation  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  will 
damp  the  ardor  of  religious  zeal,  or  check  the  wakefulness  of 
religious  enterprize.  Whatever  danger  of  this  sort  there  may 
have  been  in  a  former  age,  it  has  passed  away  now.  Holy  love 
is  active  in  its  nature,  and  now  that  the  channels  for  it  to  flow 
in,  are  opened  so  broad  and  deep  and  in  such  numbers,  too, 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  stagnation.  The  only  danger  is, 
that  the  fountain  in  the  Christian's  heart  will  become  dried  up, 
or  degenerate  into  a  spurious  character,  through  lack  of  frequent, 
near,  lonely  communion  with  God  and  Christ.  Ministers  are 
in  danger,  and  private  Christians  are  in  danger:  while  there 
fore  the  diligence  and  the  activity  cannot  be  too  great,  the  aim 
cannot  be  too  single  to  glorify  God,  nor  the  dependence  for  suc- 
cess too  entire  on  his  CtRace. 

And  here  is  just  where,  if  Cliristians  will  read  and  apply  the 
truth  to  their  hearts,  we  anticipate  an  advantage  from  such 
works  as  this  before  us.  We  regret  not  being  able  to  go  into 
tlie  subject  as  we  could  wish,  but  we  are  convinced  of  nothing 
more  fully,  than  of  the  importance  of  a  continually  growing 
state  of  piety  in  all  our  churches,  in  order  to  permaiient  valua- 
ble Christian  enterprize  and  action  ;  and  we  venture  the  few 
suggestions  here  presented,  not  only  to  welcome  the  publication 
of  Owen,  which  we  think  timely  in  this  respect,  but  in  hope 
also  of  calling  out  some  of  our  correspondents  or  others  who  may 
have  time  and  ability  to  present  the  subject  as  it  should  be  pre- 
sented, and  do  it  justice.  It  is  a  subjeci  wliich  deserves  a  thorougli 
discussion,  and  whoever  will  take  it  up  as  it  ought  to  be  taken 
up,  will  do  a  good  work  and  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  In 
the  mean  time  a  revision  of  some  of  the  old  authors  may  be  of 
service,  and  this  of  Owen  is  commendable  and  worthy.  The 
Spiritual  Mindedness  is  a  book  which,  in  this  day  of  act've  ex- 
ertion, is  well  worthy  lo  be  possessed  by  every  Christian  famih^, 
and  to  be  repeatedly  read  with  prayer  and  meditation,  by  evjiy 
professor  of  rehgion  who  would  have  even  '  a  name  to  live.' 
Dr.  Owen  lived  in  an  age  very  different  from  the  present,  and 
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though  possibly,  were  he  now  to  appear  among  us  just  as  he  was 
when  alive,  some  of  our  more  ordinary  or  less  informed  Christ- 
ians might  say  a  great  many  wakeful  things  to  him  about  Mis- 
sions and  the  disuibution  of  the  Bible,  the  circulation  of  Tracts 
and  the  Education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  many  other  benevolent  operations  preparatory  to  the  wider 
and  more  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel ;  yet,  compared  with  him, 
how  little  acquainted  with  the  heart  would  almost  any  the  more 
advanced  and  experienced  Christians  feel,  on  being  introduced 
to  his  society,  or  privileged  to  attend  on  his  ministry.  We 
speak,  of  course^  in  general  terms  only,  and  we  know  there  are 
exceptions ;  but  to  so  great  an  extent  are  we  the  creatures  of 
circumstance  ;  and  while  our  cirsumstances  are  favorable  to  the 
developement  of  all  the  activities  of  an  enlarged  and  growing 
benevolence,  but  not  so  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  heart,  his  were  more  favorable  to  the  latter, 
and  less  to  the  former.  No  doubt  the  good  man  would  be 
much  obliged  to  us  and  not  a  litile  rejoiced  at  all  we  might  tell 
him  of  what  God  is  doing  in  our  day  ;  but  w  hy  shall  not  we 
!>e  equally  glad  to  hear  from  him  rci-pecting  a  devout  and  holy 
and  spiiitual  life.  He  is  gone  it  is  true,  and  cannot  be  benefited 
by  us.  But  may  we  not  by  him  ?  Undoubtedly  we  may. 
Though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh  ;  and  few  speak  so  much  to  the 
purpose  respecting  Christian  experience  and  the  life  of  piety  in 
the  soul.  Baxter  is  not  less  powerful  in  the  appeals  of  reason 
to  the  conscience,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  in  man,  and  Bun- 
yan  is  not  wanting  in  true  penitence  for  sin  ;  but  without  the 
seeming  legahty  of  the  one,  or  the  real  facetiousness  of  the 
other.  Owen  is  right  onward  to  the  heart,  with  all  seriousness 
and  solemnity.*  No  one  can  read  him,  especially  in  the  work 
now  under  considertion,  without  feeling  that  he  is  holding  in- 
tercourse with  a  master  spirit  in  things  pertaining  to  God  and 
holiness,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  an  age,  then,  when  the  question,  '  Am  I  a  Christian  ?' — 
though  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be  asked,  and  one 
which  used  in  practice  to  be  thought  much  of,  is  wont  to  be  an- 
answered,  as  we  fear  is  too  often  the  case,  in  a  superficial  man- 
ner, how  valualile  such  a  book  !  And  in  an  age  when  the  at- 
tention is  so  much  turned — very  benevolently  and  very  lauda- 
l)ly  to  bo  sure — hut  so  much  turned  towards  the  duty  of  doing  for 

*  Dr.  Owen  was  the  son  of  Heiinj  Owen,  fifteenth  fjreat  grnnrlson  of  Lewis  Owen 
ofKwyn,ncar  DolleRelle,  in  North  Wnles,  ihroiigjh  his  frrand-rlaughter  Susan,  who 
niarricft  Humphrey  Owen  of  the  same  family  in  another  hne.  He  was  born  at  SiaH- 
ham  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  1616.  and  died  at  EdVmg  near  London,  August  24,  1683. 
He  was  a  non-conformist,  first  a  Presbyterian,  bijt  afterwards  a  congregalionalist,  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  a  more  distinguished  Christian. 
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others,  how  desirable  that  we  should  read  such  books  as  this  of 
Owen!  a  book  which  shall  lead  us  not  to  overlook  our^selves— 
lead  us,  indeed,  to  cultivate  that  genuine  piety,  witiiout  which, 
all  these  kind  attentions  to  others  will  ere  long  fail,  or  spoil  on 
our  hands,  hke  unsound  goods.  Not  to  supersede  the  Bible,  or 
the  judicious  and  well  coiiducted  paper  or  periodical,  the  perusal  of 
such  books isa  meansof  grace,  ameans  of  grace  admirably  adapt- 
ed, too,  to  the  necessities  of  Christians  of  the  present  day  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  ends  for  which  such  good  men  as  Owen 
and  Baxter  and  Flavel  and  others  of  like  character,  were  call- 
ed to  hve  in  circumstanes  adapted  to  lead  to  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  heart,  that  in  this  respect  they  might 
bless  us,  who  seem  to  be  '  all  outward  boun.L'  Let  us  not  de- 
fraud them  then  of  their  reward. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  give  some  account  of  the  Spiritual 
Mindedness  as  abridged  by  Dr.  Porter.  From  some  remarks 
in  the  preface,  the  remote  occasion,  it  would  seem,  which  led  him 
to  undertake  it,  is  to  be  traced  to  his  childhood,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  Bax- 
ter's Saint's  Rest.  "  In  the  family  of  my  father,"  he  remarks, 
••  under  whose  Christian  influence,  it  was  the  merciful  allotment 
of  Providence,  that  my  childhood  should  be  spent,  t  ere  was  a 
small  library,  consisting  chielly  of  religious  books.  Those  not 
strictly  religious,  were  yet  of  useful  tendency  ;  so  that  untd  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  when  my  academical  education  began,  I 
Ixad  never  seen  a  single  bad  book.  In  this  little  paternal  li- 
brary was  Baxter's  Sahit^s  Rest,  the  reading  of  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  simphcity,  its  rhetorical  vivacity,  its  Christian  fervor 
and  pungency,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind." — 
He  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  circumstance  of  his  interest 
in  Baxter,  led  him  subsequently  to  an  acquaintance  with  his 
cotemporaries,  among  whom  was  Owen.  Afterwards  to  pro- 
mote spirituality  of  mind  as  a  minister  and  fit  him  the  better 
for  the  discharge  of  the  higii  and  holy  duties  of  the  sacred  of- 
tice,  he  was  led  to  the  daily  reading  of  a  portion  of  some  one 
of  these  authors  in  connexion  with  his  closet  devotions — the 
same  which  many  ministers  may  be  excited  to  do  by  his  ex- 
ample— and  hence,  at  length,  this  abridgement  of  Owen.  The 
whole  account  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  for  the  hint  it  contains 
about  family  libraries.  We  do  not  remember  the  Saint's  Rest 
at  so  early  an  age,  nor  the  Grace  and  Duty  of  being  spiritually 
minded,  but  we  do  another  of  Owen's  treatises,  the  Indwelling 
Sin,  and  this  has  almost  constantly  been  before  our  minds  in 
the  reading  of  the  one  before  us.  We  wish,  too,  it  were  abridg- 
and  published  anew,  as  this  is,  and  we  hope  Dr.  Porter  wdl  do 
*35 
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it,  as  he  intimates  he  may  abridge  another  still  of  Owen's  trea- 
tises, the  130th  Psalm.  We  were  about  to  say,  also,  happy  are 
those  families,  however  retired  and  undistinguished,  of  which 
the  children  as  (hey  come  forward  to  distinction  in  after  hfe, 
can  say  they  never  saw  a  '  bad  book  till  they  were  twelve  years 
of  age.'  Blest  remains  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  !  May  the  re- 
ligious purity  and  simplicity  of  their  family  Iiabits  long  linger 
among  their  unworthy  descendants. 

As  to  the  amount  of  abridgement  the  work  has  undergone, 
we  should  think  it  nearly  one  tliird  ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  wiiich,  principally,  it  has  been  made,  we  subjoin  the 
following  given  by  Dr.  Porter  himself,  the  brackets  denoting  the 
parts  omitted  by  erasure. 

•'  I  shall  first  show  what  the  spiritual  mind  is,  [and  wherein  it  doth  con- 
sist,] and  then  how  [it  doth  evidence  itself,  so  thutj  we  may  form  a  right 
judifment  whetlier  it  he  in  us  or  not. 

"  Tiiis  is  the  best  [and  most  sure]  indication  of  the  inward  [frame  and] 
state  of  the  mind.  For  if  it  be  so,  [on  the  one  side]  as  [un]  to  the  carnal 
mind,  it  is  so,  [on  the  other]  as  [un]  to  the  spiritual  Wherelore  to  be  spir- 
itually minded,  is  to  have  the  course  [and  stream]  of  [those  thoughts  which 
we  ordinarily  retreat  unto,  which  we  approve  of  as  suited  unto]  our  aliec- 
tions  [to  be]  about  spiritual  things. 

"  When  any  efficacious  conviction  passes  on  the  mind,  it  forces  [the  egress 
of]  its  thoughts  up[virards]  towards  heavenly  things,  [it  will  1hink  much  and 
frequently  ot  them,]  as  if  that  were  their  proper  motion  and  course  ;  but  so 
soon  as  the  power  of  the  conviction  [decays  or]  wears  off,  and  the  mind  is  no 
njore  sensible  of  its  [force  and]  impression,  the  thoughts  return  [again  un] 
to  their  old  course  [and  track]  as  the  water  tends  downwards." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  about  what  has  l.)oen  done,  and  how 
without  hi.^  verbiage  we  have  all  the  |)ith  and  senliment  of  the 
author,  with  all  his  discrimination,  spirituality  ^^^^^  fervor.  We 
cannot  but  think  the  volume  a  valuable  one  for  the  closet. 


The  Harbinger  of  the  Millennium  :  With  an  Ap- 
pendix. By  William  Cogswell,  Secretary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Society.  Boston  :  Peirce  and  Parker. 
pp.  362. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  favorably  known  to  the  religious 
public  as  actively  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  benevolent  en- 
terprise. His  connexion  with  the  Education  Society  for  some 
years  past  has  without  doubt  led  him  to  the  survey  which  he 
has  here  taken  of  the  mighty  schemes  now  in  operation  for  the 
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conversion  of  the  world.  There  is  no  society  in  existence 
whose  plans  and  movements  more  naturally  lead  the  mind  of 
one  connected  with  them,  to  a  contemplation  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  religious  efforts,  than  the  American  Education  Society. 
We  cannot  omit  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  and  vener- 
ation to  this  noble  enterprize.  No  one  has  probably  looked 
over  the  various  means  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  without 
thinking  how  useless  they  would  all  be  without  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel.  "  How  can  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?"  is  a 
question  which  was  intended  to  affirm  a  most  important  truth. 
The  Bible  is  dependent  upon  the  hving  preacher  for  its  efficacy 
as  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  missionary  operations  depend  upon 
heralds  to  publish  the  messages  of  God.  Our  local  churches,  on 
whose  prosperity  all  the  movements  of  the  Churcli  depend, 
must  be  supplied  with  able  and  faithful  and  efficient  men. 
Then,  the  cause  of  Tract  Distribution,  of  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
other  religious  efforts  look  to  ministers  for  their  support,  and 
would  be  comparatively  inefficient  without  the  stated  ministry 
of  the  Gospel.  There  seems  to  be  a  pecuhar  appropriateness, 
therefore,  that  such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us,  embracing  no- 
tices of  all  the  grand  enterprizes  of  the  Church,  should  proceed 
from  one  who  holds  the  office  of  which  the  author  is  the  incum- 
bent. 

This  is  the  only  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that 
brings  together  the  numerous  benevolent  plans  of  the  present 
day  in  one  connected  harmonious  view.  Olie  plan  of  the 
work  at  its  first  announcement  appeared  to  be  novel,  and  like 
all  happy  thouglits,  seemed  so  obvious  and  desirable,  that  we 
wondered  it  had  not  before  occurred  to  some  of  the  spirit- 
ual surveyors  who  are  employed  about  the  towers  and  bulwarks 
of  Zion.  It  brings  before  the  mind  at  once  all  which  the 
friends  of  Christ  are  doing  for  the  advancement  of  the  latter 
day  glory.  In  looking  at  the  book  one  feels  as  he  does  after  a 
"  return  from  "  the  Anniversaries,"  though,  while  hke  them  it 
makes  the  important  enterprizes  revolve  before  the  mind,  it 
does  not  occasion  the  fatigue  and  uneasiness  of  listening,  nor  is 
it  attended  with  the  same  liability  of  losing  half  the  impression 
which  is  made,  by  crowds,  and  by  strange,  oi-  recognized  faces. 
It  is  a  family  portrait  of  Christianity,  including  the  Ukenesses 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  sisters,  beautiful  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jeru- 
salem. Who  would  ever  think  that  any  could  regard  them  as 
jealous  of  each  other,  or  praise  one  of  them  with  feelings  of  dete- 
rioration or  disparagement  of  the  rest !  They  are  as  much  one, 
as  a  constellation  made  up  of  many  stars  ;  and  in  fact  they 
are  all  " Pointers'  to  the  day  star  on  high.     One  great  excel- 
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lence  in  the  spirit  in  which  this  book  is  written,  is  the  catholic 
feeling  which  seems  to  fill  the  author's  mind  while  contempla- 
ting the  various  organizations  for  the  same  great  cause.  It  is 
not  liis  Society,  or  his  plans  wliich  it  is  the  object  of  this  work 
to  exhibit,  but  the  united  though  various  measures  in  which  the 
followers  of  his  Lord  and  Master  are  engaged  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  as  novel  as  its  plan.  The  eyes  of 
the  Church  have  in  all  ages  been  directed  to  a  glorious  but  far 
distant  time,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  to  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas.  What  rapturous  emotions 
did  the  anticipation  of  that  day  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
old  Prophets  !  How  abrupt  and  startling,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  a  highly  excited  state  of  mind,  all  their  expressions  when, 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  lifted  them  up,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  reign  !  How  has  the  theme  of  Millennial 
glory  pierced  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  bards  in  every  suc- 
cessive age.  Cow  PER.  on  whom  the  spirit  of  the  latter  day 
glory  seemed  to  be  poured,  has  expressed,  once  for  all,  the  feel- 
ings which  every  Christian  has  in  looking  forward  to  those  il- 
lustrious scenes,  so  that  whoever  begins  to  write  upon  the  Mil- 
lennium is  here  to  end  with 

"  O  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true," — 

when  the  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  mountain  tops  shall 
shout  to  each  other ; — each  song  beginning  and  ending  with 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb  for  he  was  slain  for  us,"  till 

— "  Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round." 

In  order  that  this  day  may  dawn  upon  the  world,  ii  is  first 
necessary  that  the  appropriate  and  appointed  means  should  be 
used  by  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  send ,  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  If  any  one  will  read  the  book  before  us  he  will  see 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  manner  the  Church  is  to  doit. 
The  successive  arrangement  in  tlse  book  of  the  several  means 
to  be  used  to  advance  the  Millennium  is  judicious,  but  were  we 
to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  cause  and  efiect  we  shoidd  first 
of  all  speak  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  Supphj  of  3/iii- 
isters.  As  a  means  of  this,  let  the  most  diligent  and  earnest 
attention  be  given  to  jSabbath  /Schools,  that  young  minds  may 
be  forestalled  with  a  holy  influence  before  error  and  sin  have  per- 
verted or  wasted  ther  useful  energies.  Revivals  of  Religion 
must  be  sought  for  to  bring  in  laborers  to  the  harvest, — espec- 
ially from  our  literary  institutions,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
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number  and  the  piety  of  members  of  Churches,  and  make 
them  more  efficient  in  the  work  of  benevolence.  As  means  of 
extending  Revivals,  we  would  speak  of  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance,  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  that  term.  The 
Peace  Society,  also,  must  occupy  a  greater  share  in  the  interest  of 
the  Churches  ;  for  the  effect  of  war  upon  morals  and  religion  is 
written  in  vivid  and  frightful  characters  in  the  history  of  New 
England.  All  nations  must  learn  the  principles  of  peace,  or 
Christianity  cannot  spread  over  the  earth.  Then,  the  great 
work  of  Foreign  Missions,  Distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  Tracts  must  be  followed  up  with  increasing  energ)^ 
As  a  further  means  of  accomplishing  the  designs  of  such  en- 
terprizes.  Christians  must  unite  to  promote  the  Observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  without  which  as  the  great  mainspring  of  reli- 
gious observances,  every  thing  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature 
will  deteriorate  and  decay.  In  connection  with  the  general 
cause  of  benevolence,  and  as  a  part  of  Christian  efforts  neces- 
sary to  the  bringing  in  of  the  latter  day  glory,  all  good  men 
must  labor  for  the  Refortnation  of  Prisoners,  and  especially 
for  the  Abolition  of  Involuntary  Servitude.  As  a  grand 
auxihary  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  tlie  abundance  of  tJie 
seas  must  be  converted  unto  God.  As  a  sequel  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  day,  the  Church  must  look  and  labor 
to  promote,  with  special  interest,  the  Couverslon  of  the  Jews. 
All  these  departments  of  benevolent  religious  eniei  prize,  togeth- 
er with  the  kindred  subjects  of  charitable  contributions,  and  be- 
nevolent agencies,  Mr.  Cogswell  has  treated  of  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  in  a  very  fundamental,  thorough,  and  interesting  man- 
ner. The  sentiments  advanced  in  the  book  upon  all  these 
subjects  are  such  as  will  meet  the  views  and  feelings  of  every 
real  Christian,  because  there  is  nothing  sectional  or  denomina- 
tional in  them.  We  believe  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  doing  good  will  love  to  have  this  work  by  tbem  as  the 
text-book  of  benevolent  activity.  There  is  also  much  valuable  in- 
struction upon  religious  subjects  interspersed  through  the  vol- 
ume. We  would  refer  particularly  to  the  chapter  on  the  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  notes  connected  with  that 
chapter,  in  which  the  author  in  a  summary  manner  alludes  to 
the  evidence  of  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Book  of  God. 
Such  remarks  as  are  given  in  this  connection  are  extremely 
judicious,  reminding  the  Christian,  by  placing  before  him 
a  view  of  the  leading  evidences,  that  in  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  is  not  following  or  circulating  cunningly  devised  fables. 
We  were  also  much  gratified  with  similar  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the   Dissertation    on    the  Sabbath, ^a   subject 
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which  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  and  written  in 
regard  to  it,  hes  in  the  minds  of  numerous  Christians  in  a 
vague,  uncertain  state.  To  all  such,  the  remarks  upon  the 
subject  in  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable.  For  these 
reasons,  t  lie  work  is  valuable  as  a  convenient  book  of  refer- 
ence, as  embracing  the  leading  arguments  and  considerations 
which  the  great  enterprizes  of  the  present  day  proceed.  The 
Appendix,  containing' historical  and  statistical  matter,  is  a  part 
of  ihe  work  exliibiting  great  and  persevering  labor.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  many  a  tedious  hour  was  spent  in  searching 
for  some  of  the  details  in  that  collection  ;  and  many  a  future 
compiler  will  thank  its  author  for  saving  him  a  vast  amount  of 
toil.  The  body  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  Appendix,  gives 
proof  of  great  industry  in  the  preservation  of  important  facts 
connected  with  its  various  topics.  The  Author  has  evidently 
been  one  who  in  studies  of  this  character  has  not  labored  in 
vain  nor  spent  his  strength  for  nought ;  for  on  almost  every 
page  are  discovered  the  marks  of  a  curious,  busy  and  retentive 
mind. 

The  word  Millennium  attached  to  a  book  has  been  con- 
sidered of  late  years  by  many  as  only  another  name  for  fanat- 
icism ;  and  its  Author  has  been  consigned  to  the  number  of 
visionary  speculatists,  and  forgotten  ;  or  else  remembered  to 
grace  the  long  enumeration  of  exploded  theories,  or  to  illustrate 
the  pcrvei'^iop.  cf  the  human  faculties.  That  men  have  written 
upon  this  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  themselves  and 
their  theme  to  ridicule,  it  is  useless  to  deny.  Sometimes  the 
only  motive  in  writing  the  book  has  ap])cared  to  be  a  love  of 
gain.  We  have  heard  of  a  clergyman  who  many  years  since 
published  a  work  to  prove  that  the  day  of  judgment  and  the 
end  of  the  world  would  come  in  twenty  years.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  book,  he  Iniilt  a  house  with  brick  ends,  which 
was  at  once  considered  by  his  people  as  an  indication  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  his  own  theory,  and  that  he  had  reaped  the 
reward  and  gained  the  only  object  of  his  lucubrations.  Now, 
this  was  too  solemn  a  subject  for  an  eccentric  man  to  draw  into 
contempt;  and  doubtless  the  effect  of  such  speculations  upon 
the  minds  of  many  already  inclined  to  mock  at  religion  and  its 
ministers  was.  to  give  them  occasion  to  fortify  themselves  aoainst 
the  truth.  The  seat  of  the  scornful  is  crowded  with  "  respec- 
table'' scoiTers,  who  make  the  name  of  "  the  Millennium''  an 
occasion  for  their  thoughtless  mirth.  Doubtless  they  have  long 
since  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  "Philosophers  stone"  in  religion, 
because  so  many  have  made  pretensions  to  some  great  discov- 
ery.    The  language  of  multitudes  now  is,  as  in  the  days  of 
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Peter,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?'  It  is  necessary 
that  all  who  write  upon  "  tlie  Millennium"  should  bear  this  in 
mind;  and  we  think  that  in  this  respect  all  which  this  book 
contains  upon  the  subject  is  unexceptionable  and  very  commen- 
dable. Without  referring  to  the  nuujberless  theories  which 
have  been  framed,  or  venturing  one  of  his  own,  our  Author  lays 
down  a  proposition  which  every  believer  in  revelation  will  ap- 
prove, and  which  we  think  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  the  Millennium.  The  proposition  is  this:  There 
will  he  a  time,  in  tvhich  the  church  of  God  will  he  in  a  state 
of  far  greater  prosperity/  than  it  has  ever  yet  been.  In  re- 
gard to  the  characteristics  of  that  time,  the  writer  observes  the 
"  words  of  truth  and  soberness."  Tlie  impression  which  his 
remarks  are  fitted  to  make  on  Christians  is,  that  the  Millen- 
nium is  not  a  day  of  sudden  brightness,  with  the  appearance  of 
which  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  with  the  breaking  out  of 
the  sun  after  a  long  storm  ;  but  that  it  is  essentially  a  time 
when  the  people  will  be  all  rigliteous  ;  when  benevolent  eflbrts 
will  have  been  made  to  the  utmost  of  the  ability  of  the  church, 
and  crowned  with  divine  blessing  ;  and  therefore  that  the  sooner 
the  church  begins  to  live  and  act  for  tlie  Millennium,  the  sooner 
it  will  begin  to  appear.  This  we  feel  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  directly  opposed  to  the  indolent  and  wretched 
spirit  of  many  professors  who,  unlike  the  saints  of  old,  make 
the  divine  predictions  the  pillows  of  their  sloth,  and  every  glo- 
rious promise  a  soporific  drug.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  in 
reading  the  Old  Testament,  that  by  as  much  as  an  event  was 
foretold  with  great  clearness  and  certainty,  the  prayers,  and  in- 
tercessions with  God,  for  its  accomplishment  rose  to  a  degree  of 
agony  which  could  not  be  uttered  !  When  Christians  learn 
the  secret  of  such  piety,  and  the  divine  decrees  are  sought  for  in 
the  Bible  only,  as  the  foundation  and  encouragement  of  their 
efforts  ;  when  they  go  to  the  word  of  God  with  full  and  break- 
ing hearts,  crying,  "  O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  wore  come 
out  of  Zion,  and  to  see  whether  the  promises  of  God  warrant 
all  their  earnest  desires,  then,"  as  each  new  prediction  breaks 
upon  their  minds  they  will  pour  out  their  souls  in  pra3'ers,  and 
spend  their  strength  in  efforts  which  will  be  the  sure  presages 
of  the  Millennial  years. 

Suppose  that  to-day  a  voice  should  be  heard  from  Heaven, 
saying,  '•  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ."  The  annunciation  would 
be  to  many  Christians  only  a  voice  of  alarm  and  terror.  There 
is  so  httle  of  the  "  latter  day"  spirit  in  their  hearts  and  lives, 
that  the  sound  would  seem  a  precursor  of  some  dreadful  com- 
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motion  in  the  earth,  and  perhaps  would  terrify  them  as  much 
as  the  ju  Igment  trumpet.  Oh  what  a  change  must  take  place 
in  the  church  of  Christ  before  the  dawn  of  the  Millennium  ! 
How  high  must  be  the  standard  of  Christian  character,  how 
different  a  thing  to  pass  for  a  Christian  than  at  present !  We 
learn  this  from  an  expression  in  one  of  the  prophets:  "Who 
may  abide  the  day  of  his  conjing  ?  and  who  can  stand  when  he 
appeareth  ?  for  he  shall  be  like  a  refiner's  fire  and  like  fullers' 
soap  !"  These  words  were  spoken  primarily  in  reference  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  law  of  God  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart;  but 
the  passage  waits,  without  doubt,  for  \is  fuljiinient  till  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  in  his  power  and  glory  to  set  up  his  kingdom. 
Then  tiiere  will  be  such  tests  of  sincerity  and  of  real  attach- 
ment to  his  cause,  that  sinners  in  Zio»  will  be  afraid  :  fearful- 
ness  will  surprise  the  hypocrite.  No  one  will  then  be  able  to 
make  a  profession,  enter  the  visible  church,  and  sink  into  a  sleep. 
Voices  will  break  into  his  ears,  "  Behold  the  Bridegroom  Com- 
eth ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him."  "  The  master  is  come  and  call- 
etli  for  thee.''''  Every  insincere  professor  will  then  be  made 
manifest ;  the  times  will  call  for  such  ardent  devotion,  that  no 
one  can  sustain  the  relation  of  a  church  member,  who  is  not  a 
saint,  elect  and  precious. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Mil- 
lennium, the  standard  of  Christian  character  will  be  greatly 
raised.  In  order  to  sustain  the  mighty  eflbrts  which  must 
be  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  Christians  must 
know  more  of  the  spirit  of  such  texts  as  these.  "  The 
love  of  Christ  constraiueth  us  ;"  "  No  man  livetli  unto  himself, 
and  no  man  dietli  unto  himself."  The  miserable  life  which 
inany'now  lead  of  entire  devoledness  to  the  present  world  will 
be  changed  for  a  life  whose  great  end,  in  all  its  business,  in  all 
its  cares,  will  be  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  that 
any  look  for  the  appearance  of  the  Millennium  before  the 
churches  awake  and  put  on  more  beautiful  garments  than  they 
now  wear.  The  disputes  and  divisions  and  jealousies  which 
rend  some  of  Christ's  flocks  must  quickly  cease  ;  the  indifference 
manifested  towards  the  souls  of  men  must  be  done  away  by  a 
spirit  of  self-denying  and  disinterested  labors  for  others,  and 
every  Christian  must  present  his  body  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God.  Without  this,  the  book  which  we  have 
now  considered  would  be  merely  a  description  of  a  splendid 
dumb  show,  and  all  the  Societies  here  enumerated,  with  their 
mighty  projects,  would  be  only  the  pageantry  of  pride.  They 
cannot  by  any  means  redeem  a  soul  from  death,  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  that  blessing  will   not  be 
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given  except  in  answer  to  the  prayers,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  church.  The  grent  hody  of  Christians 
may  contribute  as  much  as  they  have  already,  and  swell  (heir 
contributions  ten-fold,  but  unless  they  arc  themselves  "  Holiness 
to  the  Lo7^dy^  it  seems  to  us  as  if  these  olferings  would  be  like 
treasures  stripped  from  dead  bodies,  and  that  a  secret  pollution 
would  go  with  them,  preventing  the  blessing  of  that  God  who 
is  a  spirit.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  ; 
great  projects,  great  piles  of  treasure  are  nothing  to  him,  unless 
they  promote  in  the  hearts  of  their  originators,  and  of  those 
who  are  intended  to  be  benefitted  by  them,  a  state  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  How  useless  would  have  been  the  gold,  the  crimson,  the 
blue,  the  precious  decorations  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
altar,  the  splendid  vessels,  the  awful  scenei'y  of  the  temple,  with- 
out the  spiritual  presence  of  .Tehovah  !  How  useless  to  tliink  of 
building  the  temple  of  grace  without  a  corresponding  spiritual- 
ity !  The  sending  forth  of  missionaries,  the  contribution  of 
treasme,  the  raising  of  places  of  worsliip,  the  industrious  dis- 
semination of  the  good  seed,  will  be  useless  unless  Christians 
remember  this  truth  :  \e  are  God's  husbandry.  Ye  are  God's 
building.  When,  therefore,  we  see  the  churches  of  Christen- 
dom anxious  for  the  promotion  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
within  themselves,  when  questions  of  merely  local  or  personal 
interests  are  merged  in  great  eflbrts  for  a  more  spiritual  life  in 
the  Christian  body,  when  each  professor  feels  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibihty  resting  upon  him  in  particular,  to  be  a  holy,  humble, 
zealous  follower  of  Christ,  and  instead  of  leaving  the  work  of 
his  own  sanctification  to  be  done  for  him  by  his  minister,  or  by 
the  merely  foreign  or  external  influence  upon  his  soul  of  reh- 
gious  assemblies  ;  when  he  lives  to  labor,  instead  of  laboring  to 
hve,  and  the  spirit  of  the  early  Christians  spreads  through  his 
soul  and  pervades  the  whole  church,  we  shall  see  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  glorious  things  which  are  spoken  of  tlie  city  of  God 
will  begin  to  appear.  For  then  (he  power  of  religion  will  go 
forth  from  every  church  upon  the  surrounding  community,  and 
you  might  as  Avell  believe  that  the  light  of  the  rising  sun  could  i^e 
shut  down  below  the  horizon,  as  that  the  influence  of  such  a  body 
of  Christians  would  not  be  felt  by  the  world.  We  believe  that 
as  it  is  inherent  in  (he  nature  of  light  to  shine,  so  it  is  impossible 
but  that  spiritual  religion  should  exert  an  immediate  influence 
upon  the  characters  of  impenitent  men.  And  as  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  a  thousand  plants  and  flowers,  feeling  the 
stimulating  influence  of  its  rays,  open  to  the  day,  so  will  a  sur- 
rounding community  feel  a  pervading  influence  from  a  spiritual 
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church,  though  composed  of  only  a  few  ljuml)le  uames.     We 
also  believe  that  it  is  the  nature  of  divine   truth  whenever 
preached  to  produce  an   immediate  effect.     "Is  not  my  word 
hke  a  fire  and  like  the  hammerto  break  the  flint}- rock  in  pieces?" 
It  is  quick,  and  powerful ;  and  whenever,  if  declared  in  a  proper 
manner,  it  does  not  accomplish  its  great  design,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  adverse  influences.     Amongst  these  without  doubt  is 
the  chilhng  inliucnce  of  a  dead  church.     A  stringed  instru- 
ment carried  into  a  damp   atmosphere,   losing   (he   elasticity 
of  its  strings,  gives  no  desirable  music,  and  a  congregation  of 
sinners  addressed  v.  ith  ever  so  much  skill,  and  power,  if  sur- 
rounded by  a  prayerless,  unconcerned,   and  ^Aorldly  minded 
church,  Vvili  not  respond   to  the  exhortations  and  entreaties  of 
the  minister  of  God.     Each  pi'ofessor,  with  only  a  name  to  live, 
is  to  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  a  contradiction,  of  all  tiie  amazing 
truths  V\'hich  aie  sounded  from  the  puipit.     Hence  we  see  the 
necessity  of  a  praying  church  in  order  to  a  revival  of   religion 
in  the  congregation.     For  the  influence  of  prayei-  is  not  confined 
to  a  straight  line  ascending  and  descending  betv  een  earth  and 
heaven.     Prayer  in   the  souls  of   Cfiristians  has  a  radiating 
power,  and  spreads  difl'usivcly  upon  other  souls.      Let  but  one 
man    be  a  man    of  prayer,    a    man    who  wallcs  with   God, 
and  knows  the  hidden  life  of  a  Christian,  and  you  cannot  be 
with  that  man  without  feeling  his  sanctifying  iniiuence.  There 
is  no  element  or  even  sublimation  in  chemistry  whose  unseen 
virtue  goes  on  in  itsm3rsterious.  searching  and  all  pervading  pov\"er, 
that  is  more  subtile,  or  more  immediately  efficacious  than  the 
influence  of  spirit  on  spirit.     But  when  the  spirit  is  highly  spir- 
itualized, it  has  received  a  quick,  and  irrepressible  tendency;  and 
this  baptism  from  above  is  as  perceptible  to  every  one  as  though 
the  Holy  Spirii  were  seen  descending  upon  it  from  heaven. 

This  sj)iritual  influence  cannot  be  im})arted  Ijy  words  merel}^, 
or  by  good  deeds,  by  alms-giving,  or  by  contributions  for  the 
heathen.  Yet  without  it,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  will  never  be  established  in  {lie  world.  We 
look  with  amazement  upon  those  who  seem  to  feel  that  the  Sa- 
viour's kingdom  and  the  Millennium  are  to  be  advanced,  merely 
by  giving,  and  by  planning  and  projecting;  as  if  the  command 
'  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  liis  paths  straight,' 
would  be  fulfilled  by  layhig  oiit  the  tracks  of  benevolent  en- 
terprises, and  grading  their  ways.  When  a  powerful  appeal 
is  made  to  an  assembly  upon  some  benevolent  object,  and  the 
hearers  are  constrained  to  set  apart  some  of  tlieir  property  for 
this  object,  and  feel  their  obligations  to  do  more  (ban  they  have 
done   in  the   way  of  such  communication,    we    have  often 
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wished  that  an  appeal  as  powerful  and  lastin<^  in  its  effects 
could  be  made  to  impress  them  with  this  thous^lit,  that  it  is  as 
much  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  a 
more  efectu.al  means  of  building  up  his  kingdom,  to  begin 
thenceforth  to  deny  ungodliness  and  every  icorldly  lust,  and 
to  live  holy,  soberly  and  righteously  in  the  zoorld,  as  to  give 
money  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Because  this  truth  is  not 
lelt  and  practised  upon  by  Christians  at  large,  we  are  called 
to  mourn  over  the  suspension  of  divine  induences  upon  the 
churches.  Should  every  church  understand  and  feel  this  truth, 
and  every  n:iember,  witli  fasting  and  weeping,  and  turning  unto 
the  Lord,  begin  to  live  and  to  pray  as  Christians  will  do  in  the 
Millennium,  we  should  not  long  inquire  why  there  are  no  revi- 
vals of  religion.  There  would  be  a  revival  in  every  soul,  in  the 
whole  churc!i,  and  as  they  lay  prostrate  in  prayer,  the  minister 
from  his  watch  tower  would  cry.  Get  ye  up,  for  there  is  a 
sound  of  abundance  of  rain.  We  !mve  lately  tried  special 
efforts  to  bring  the  truths  of  the  Bible  near  to  the  hearts  of  men  : 
the  results  were  great  and  good,  but  as  the  consequence  of  such 
uncommon  efforts,  a  languor  pervades  the  churches  of  our  land. 
A  further  trial  of  such  measures  for  the  present,  at  least  would 
not  be  advisable  ;  because  a  second  effort,  imless  it  goes  beyond 
the  first,  is  likely  to  do  injury,  and  by  the  loss  of  their  novelty 
such  would  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  a  repetition  of  these  once 
powerful  measures.  We  have  tried  external  means  of  a  public 
nature ;  perhaps  God  is  about  to  lead  his  children  to  great  con- 
quests by  a  more  simple,  private  and  humbling  way.  It  may 
be  that  we  are  now  to  learn  the  power  of  holy  living  and  of 
prayer  ;  the  power  of  spirituality,  a  steady,  burning  and  shining 
light,  sending  out  its  rays  of  mercy  upon  the  dreadful  darkness. 
We  long  to  see  the  experiment  tried.  We  should  be  glad  if 
ministers  would  enter  into  a  concert  of  feeling  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  the  sentiments  which  have  been  advanced  are 
too  obvious  not  to  have  occurred  to  them  already,  or  not  to  have 
commended  themselves  oftentirae,  to  their  good  judgment. 
Many  of  the  servants  of  Christ  seem  to  be  hesitating  what 
course  it  is  best  for  the  churches  to  pursue  for  the  promotion  of 
reUgion  amongst  us.  Is  there  not  great  need  that  they  should 
labor  to  raise  tlie  standard  of  Christian  character, — of  a  holy 
life?  This  will  be  done  before  tlie  coming  of  the  latter-day 
glory,  and  will  be  a  means,  as  well  as  a  presage,  of  its  advance- 
ment. 

We  can  easily  conceive  of  a  time  near  at  hand  when 
the  burden  of  preaching  and  exhortation  will  be,  that  Christians 
should  "  1)6  lioly,  even  as"  Christ  is  "  holy ;"  and  as  of  late, 
immediate  repentance  has  been  enforced  upon  sinners,  that 
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immediate,  thorough  and  persevering  efforts  will  be  urged 
upon  every  Christian  to  become  a  vessel  sanctified  and  fit  for 
the  Master's  use.  We  all  know  what  the  effect  has  been 
when  a  great  truth  like  that  of  the  duty  of  immediate  repent- 
ance has  possessed  the  minds  of  ministers  simultaneously,  and 
each  has  gathered  strength  from  his  brethren  to  enforce  it  upon 
his  own  hearers.  Suppose  that  the  conviction  of  greater  holi- 
ness in  ministers  and  private  Christians  should  enter  and  fill  the 
minds  of  a  large  association  or  conference  ;  that  by  prayer  and 
supplication  they  should  themselves  receive  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  then  begin  to  call  their  church  members  to  re- 
pentance, and  prayer,  to  the  denial  of  every  sin,  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  every  evil  way,  to  the  entire  dedication  of  themselves, 
and  all  that  they  have  and  are  to  God  ;  that  they  should  in  a 
more  heart-searching  and  trying  manner  point  out  the  evidences 
of  experimental  piety,  undeceive  or  at  least  alarm,  or  else  make 
manifest,  the  hypocrite,  and  show  each  professor  the  wickedness 
of  an  undecided  and  negligent  spirit ;  and  then  by  telling  them 
that  Christ  is  in  them,  except  they  be  reprobates,  and  by 
setting  before  them  the  hope  of  their  calling,  and  the  exceeding 
honor  and  glory  of  being  the  sons  of  God,  lead  them  on  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  holy  life,  to  fervent  and  more  frequent  prayer, 
and  to  earnest  desires  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  !  Soon 
would  the  churches  rise  in  their  beauty  and  strength;  the  world 
around  them  would  feel  the  enlightening  and  purifying  influ- 
ence ;  sinners  would  flock  to  Cln-ist  as  doves  to  their  windows  ; 
the  missionary  spirit,  the  very  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  would 
pervade  all  hearts,  and  we  should  soon  feel  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  was  at  hand.  But  it  is  well  known  that  concert  is  a  great 
means  of  individual  and  private  benefit,  and  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  ministers  and  Christians  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  greater  spirituality  in  the  churches,  and  for  the  lifting  up  of 
a  higher  standard  of  Christian  cliaracter,  would  be  a  powerful 
means  of  introducing  measures  for  the  general  promotion  of 
religion,  which,  to  say  the  least,  could  not  be  rejected  because 
they  were  ne?y,  nor  yet  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  those  who 
are  seeking  for  '•'•new  measures^  We  cannot  imagine  that 
any  real  Clnistian,  however  just  his  disapprobation  of  some  of 
the  means  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  furtherance  of 
religion,  can  object  to  entering  his  closet,  bewailing  big  private 
sins,  and  partirig  with  them  forever,  and  coming  forth  to  spend 
a  new  life  of  spiritual  and  circumspect  walking  with  God.  Are 
we  not  all  as  unprepared  for  the  Millennium  as  we  should  be 
for  the  coming  of  the  judgment !  If  the  latter-day  glory  is  ever 
to  rise  upon  the  world,   must  there  not  be  a  different  state  of 
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things  in  our  chinches ;  musl  it  not  be  a  more  difficult  thing 
than  at  present  to  pass  for  a  Christian  without  the  power  of 
godhness  in  the  heart ;  must  not  Christians  know  more  of  the 
nature  and  efficacy,  an  I  also  of  the  practice  of  intercessory 
prayer  I  xMust  not  the  time  fist  come  when  that  obstinate  spirit 
in  wliich  some  professors  resist  every  eif  jrt  of  their  bretliren  to 
do  good  shall  be  made  to  c^ase  by  the  exercise,  at  first,  of 
long-suffering  and  kind  expostulation,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
of  a  prompt  discipline  ?  How  much  longer  shall  churciies  hve 
with  members  within  them  wlio  have  cherished  ohl  feuds  for 
years,  and  have  gone  to  the  communion  with  feelings  in  their 
hearts  towards  eac!i  other,  like  sjydnters  covered  with  festering 
and  "  proud  flesh  ?"  How  near  to  the  Millennium  shall  we 
come  while  professors  go  about  in  a  gossiping,  tale-beariiig  spirit, 
speaking  evil  of  one  brother,  au  I  reproachfully  of  another,  and 
despitefully  of  all  ?  Is  it  a  fore-token  of  tliat  approaching  day, 
that  some  professors  are  so  zealou  i  {o\:  what  is  right,  that  they 
cannot  meet  for  prayer  with  other  professors,  who  in  their  opin- 
ion are  guilty  of  thing?  of  wiiich  they  have  never  been  con- 
vinced, and  respecting  v/hicli  others  as  holv  as  them^slves  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  shiful?  Is  it  "  Mfllenniar' 
to  bite  and  devour  each  other  ? — or  to  be  separated  from  offices 
of  mutu  il  good-will  by  prejudice  ?  What  mockery  must  splen- 
did offering!!,  made  by  such  churches,  appear  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  !  Tiie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  purchased  for 
the  heathen  with  money,  while  Christians  are  driving  him  out 
of  their  hearts  and  sanctuaries  !  It  is  wrong  to  su'Ter  the  con- 
sciousness of  evil  in  our  own  hearts,  or  the  contem;)lation  of  it 
in  others ;  to  damp  our  zeal,  or  hinder  our  elForts,  but  there  are 
times, *we  know,  when  many  seem  to  feel  as  Elijah  did  when 
he  threw  himself  down  under  the  juniper  tree,  and  gave  up  his 
efforts  in  despair,  because  of  abounding  iniquity.  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly wrong  ;  all  impatience,  or  hasty  words,  or  despairing 
thoughts  at  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  or  at  the  manifold 
imperfections  and  sins  of  professors,  are  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Still  no  one  can  avoid  the  reflection,  that  societies, 
and  donations,  and  organized  efforts  are  useless  without  sancti- 
fication  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  Taking  even  a  mercenary 
view  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  in  what  manner  the  opening 
fields  of  labor  and  the  demands  for  increased  supplies  are  to  be 
met,  without  such  a  state  of  love  to  God  and  Christ,  and  the 
souls  of  men,  as  shall  dispose  the  churches  to  greater  sacrifices 
and  efforts.  But  could  this  be  effected  while  things  remain  as 
they  now  are,  we  should  soon  have  Christianized  heathen  preach- 
ers andchurch  members  transported  across  the  waters,  to  make  us 
*36 
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ashamed  ofthesuperior  manner  in  which  they  have  learned  Christ. 
We  beheve  that  no  one  will  think  that  we  are  advocating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Perfectionists,  when  we  say  these  things,  or  that 
we  are  recommending  asceticism  or  a  seclusive  religion.  But 
we  do  think  that  the  piety  of  Thomas  A.  Kempis  and  of  Will- 
iam Law  needs  to  be  added  to  the  characters  of  those  who  seem 
to  make  religion  consist  merely  in  the  will,  and  holiness  and  de- 
voted ness  to  God  to  be  matters  of  religious  l^ustle.  We  also 
think  that  it  is  too  easy  a  thing  for  half  instructed  and  half  con- 
verted professors  to  enter  the  church,  and  too  easy  to  remain 
there,  when  it  is  made  manifest  that  they  are  not  of  God.  It 
is  also  acknowledged  by  many  that  there  is  a  common  rate  pi- 
ety which  is  prevalent  in  the  world,  that  satisfies  multitudes  who 
do  not  think  that  the  only  true  evidence  of  grace  in  the  heart  is 
its  increase.  There  is  also  a  feeling  mis-named  '  love  of  peace,' 
that  "covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  And  to  sum  up  all  in  a 
word,  is  it  not  true  tliat  piety  must  exert  a  more  visible  effect, 
and  a  more  entire  sway  over  the  feehngs  and  character,  before 
we  can  hope  for  the  Millennium  'I  When  this  is  done,  the  no- 
ble array  of  enterprise  brought  forward  in  the  book  w  hich  we 
have  considered,  will  be  indeed  the  Harbincier  of  the  Mil- 
lennium, for  it  will  be  carried  forward  with  a  spirit  and  energy 
almost  adequate,  as  far  as  means  are  concerned,  for  the  birth 
of  a  nation  in  a  day  I 

It  did  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  the  Author  to  enlarge 
upon  any  of  these  topics,  any  further  than  they  are  al hided  to 
in  his  remarks  on  revivals  of  religion.  In  speaking  of  the  book, 
so  well  calculated  to  direct  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
lent effort,  we  could  not  but  wish  that  its  readers  would  consid- 
er tliat  the  grand  means  of  sustaining  and  of  increasing  these 
noble  projects  of  benevolence,  are  to  be  found  in  the  improvement 
of  the  private  religious  character  of  individual  Christians  and 
churches.  Although  there  are  times  which  are  technically 
called  Revivals,  when  God  in  an  especial  manner,  makes  truth  to 
prevail  against  error  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  bows  the  proud 
sinner  into  the  dust,  and  although  these  seasons  are  to  be  sought 
for  with  an  importunity  which  knows  not  how  to  be  denied, 
Christians  should  bi;ware  lest  they  consider  the  elevated  feel- 
ings of  such  times  as  the  only  true  measure  and  pattern  of  piety, 
and  neglect  the  daily  and  uniform  culture  of  holiness.  Above 
all,  they  should  remember  that  there  are  many  things  to  be 
done  by  them  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  the  church 
preparatory  both  to  Revivals  and  to  the  Millennium.  The  au- 
thor of  the  book  before  us  alludes  to  some  of  tliem  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "  When  may  a  revival  of  religion  he 
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expected  ?"  Amongst  other  favorable  indications  of  a  revival, 
he  mentions  the  disposition  in  a  church  to  maintain  disciphne 
and  the  order  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  most  important  consid- 
eration, and  to  those  who  are  fearful  of  the  effect  of  discipline  in 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church,  may  be  suggested  an  appro- 
priate motto  from  Paul :  "  First  pure  then  peaceable." 
The  peace  of  some  churches  is  like  the  peace  of  winter,  "  when 
stones,  wood,  and  stubble  are  frozen  in  one  mass."  Their  un- 
ion is  not  from  their  being  knit  together  in  love ; — "  they  are 
in  a  state  of  congelation."  The  effect  of  discipline  is  to  quicken 
the  members  in  self-examination,  and  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  lest  they  also  be  overtaken  and  fall.  God  speaks  to  one 
and  another  who  is  tampering  with  temptation  or  living  in  a 
loose  manner  in  regard  to  their  religious  duties,  opening  their 
ears  by  a  solemn  warning  in  the  exposure  of  others,  and  "  seal- 
ing their  instruction,  that  he  may  withdraw  them  from  their 
purpose,"  and  keep  them  from  falhng.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
a  backslider  to  see  a  fellow  professor  cut  off  from  the  church  ; 
"a  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears,"  crying,  "  thus  will  I  do  unto 
thee,  O  Israel."  It  has  a  good  effect  upon  some  in  the  church, 
on  the  principle  contained  in  the  words,  "  smite  a  scorner  and 
the  simple  will  beware."  It  is  a  solemn  expression  used  by 
John  the  Baptist  concerning  Christ,  when  he  says,  "  His  fan  is 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor."  This  he  will 
certainly  do  in  the  years  preceding  the  Millennium.  He  will 
come  to  his  churches,  and  purely  purge  away  their  dross,  and 
take  away  their  tin,"  and  "  Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judge- 
ment,and  her  converts  with  righteousness.  '•  He  will  then  sit  as 
a  refiner  and  purifier  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  thenceforth  there 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  gates  of  Zion  the  uncircumcised 
and  the  unclean.  Hence  the  churches  should  begin  to  pi'epare 
themselves  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  lest  when  He  cometh  he 
find  them  sleeping. 

Again,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  without  a  watchful 
and  zealous  spirit  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  churches, 
their  increasing  efforts  of  a  pecuniary  nature  will  be  compara- 
tively useless.  The  walls  of  Zion,  like  the  walls  of  a  rising  ed- 
ifice, are  never  built  with  a  disproportionate  height  in  different 
places,  presenting  the  uncomely  appearance  of  a  huge  elevation 
here  and  there,  with  a  frightful  chasm  between  them.  When 
God  builds  up  Zion  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  is  seen  rising  together ;  one  proof  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1831,  forever  to  be  re- 
membered as  a  year  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  in  this 
country,  most  of  the  missionary  stations  were  visited  with  cor- 
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respoiiduig  mercies.  Neither  is  religious  prosperity  like  the  title 
of  the  sea,  which  when  it  is  high  upon  one  shore,  of  necessity 
forsakes  the  opposite  shore.  Since  Gocl  has  connected  all  parts 
of  his  church  by  a  spirituality  of  sympathy,  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  a  cold  and  stupid  condition  of  churches  in  Christian 
lands  can  have  any  other  thaa  a  chilliug  inlluence  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or  tliat  their  external  clforts,  while  they  are 
themselves  destitute  of  that  spiritual  state  wdiich  is  essential  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  will  receive  the  divine  blessing. 
x\nd  unless  the  purity  and  power  of  i\\Q  church  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  growing  demands  iipou  her  efforts,  the  book 
before  us  will  prove  to  be  only  the  "  memoirs,"  of  fallen  great- 
ness. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  Benevolent  Agencies,  which  is  very 
properly  introduced  iu  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  author  has  stat- 
ed with  great  clearness,  the  reasous  why  individuals  should  be 
appointed  in  the  entire  management  of  the  great  enterprizes  of 
the  day.  It  is  plain  that  if  left  to  t!ie  care  of  Pastors  and  Ghris- 
tiaas  at  large,  the  common  saying  wilt  soon  be  fulfilled  in  re- 
gard to  these  eaterprizes,  that  "  what  is  every  one's  business,  is 
the  business  of  no  one."  Some  ministers  and  churches  have  ex- 
pressed great  oiyjeciion-;  to  the  visits  of  agents,  and  have  almost 
preferred  to  take 'the  entire  responsibilitv  of  the  work  of  benevo- 
lence amongst  themselves,  into  tlieir  own  hands.  This  has  re- 
sulted from  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  some  who  did  not  prove 
to  be  acceptable  preachers,  and  have,  in  a  period  of  special  re- 
ligious interest,  interrupted  that  progress  of  feeling  in  a  congre- 
gation which  had  been  the  object  of  a,  minister's  long  continued 
and  anxious  interest.  That  the  introduction  in  a  proper  manner 
of  one  of  the  great  benevolent  enterprizes  of  the  day,  would  en- 
danger the  existence  of  a  revival,  we  cannot  believe  ;  for  there 
are  men  whom  we  have  heard  preach  upon  the  subject  of  Tem- 
perance, wliose  co-operation  would  be  veiy  great  in  a  season  of 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  sonl.  Other  subjects,  like 
that  of  tlie  Distribution  of  Scriptures,  and  the  supply  of  minis- 
ters, could  be  managed  by  some  men,  even  before  a  congregation 
in  a  state  of  revival,  so  as  to  deepen  their  impressions.  But  for 
a  man  to  come  into  a  place  where  there  is  a  revival,  and  in  a 
cold,  statistical  manner,  set  the  subject  of  his  agency  before 
the  people  as  a  matter  of  frigid  calculation,  it  is  seriously  to  be  ap- 
prehended would  do  more  harm  than  good.  And  even  in  a  com- 
mon state  of  feeling,  it  is  in  bad  taste  as  well  as  tedious  and  almost 
disgusting  to  rehearse  a  set  of  common-place  anecdotes  of  what 
"  an  old  lady  in  New  Hampshire  said,"  and  "a  gentleman  in  Ohio 
declared  to  another,"  and  "  some  little  girls  and  boys  in  a  neigh- 
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boring  state"  accomplished.  We  do  not  wonder  that  those  who 
have  told  us  of  their  pain,  while  sitting  in  the  pulpit  listening  to 
such  addresses  to  a  congregation,  who,  in  the  previous  part  of 
the  day  were  deeply  affected  by  preaching,  should  be  tempted 
by  a  sudden  impulse  of  feeling  to  declare  that  they  would 
thenceforth  manage  their  benevolent  enterprizes  themselves.  If 
the  conductors  of  our  societies  would  do  that  very  common  and 
easy  matter,  viz.  please  everyhody,  they  must  employ  only  the 
most  able  men  for  agents,  men  who  have  such  versatility  of  tal- 
ents that  they  can  carry  their  sermons  upon  the  subjects  of  their 
agencies  before  a  congregation  in  which  there  is  a  revival,  and 
so  adapt  them  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  by  no  means  to 
lessen  the  religious  interest.  Powerful  and  solemn  appeals  upon 
religious  subjects,  even  where  no  personal  application  is  made, 
frequently  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  feelings,  by  relieving  the 
mind  for  awhile  from  its  intense  thought,  without  dissipating  it? 
impressions.  A  conmion  opinion  has  been  that  the  only 
qualification  necessary  for  an  agent  was,  to  be  good  at  begging. 
We  demur  at  such  a  sentiment ;  we  need  the  most  able  men, 
who  can  so  interweave  the  great  enterprizes  of  the  day  with  the 
private  and  most  solemn  feelings  of  the  soul,  as  to  carry  both  on 
together.  A  man  who  is  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  un- 
skilful, may  succeed,  in  some  measure,  as  a  private  minister, 
but  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Agents,  we  would  say,  '  Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man.'  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cogswell  in 
what  he  says  upon  this  subject,  and  hope  that  he  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  procure  the  appointment  of  the  best  men  to  any 
Agencies  with  which  he  may  be  connected.  There  is  great 
sensitiveness  in  many  minds  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject, 
and  we  seriously  consider  it  as  justifiable.  But  that  there  must 
be  Agents,  no  one,  we  presume  will  doubt,  after  reading  the 
fifteenth  chapter  in  this  book. 

A  few  criticisms  of  minor  importance  might  be  made  upon 
the  work  before  us.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,  frankly,  what 
they  are,  and  then  no  one  will  magnify  them  in  his  imagina- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  sentiments  advanced  in  the  book,  we 
consider  them  unexceptionable. 

If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  style,  we  should  say  that  it  is  a  forc- 
ed brevity  of  expression,  which,  perhaps  some  would  call  con- 
ciseness, when  in  fact  it  is  apt  to  be  the  form  in  which  prolixity 
chooses  to  appear.  A  constant  repetition  of  short  periods,  tires 
the  reader ;  but  this  is  a  beauty  of  style  compared  with  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  long,  and  twisted  and  parenthetic  sentences. 
The  Author  uses  two  words  which  are  all  to  which  we  can 
make  objection.     To  "  solemnize  the  mind"  is  not  an  allowa- 
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ble  expression  ;  to  fiole'naiza  '•'  has  reference  to  a  relig^ious  rite/' 
— John  i-j  called  "t!ie  Revelator."  If  the  word  could  be  appli- 
ed with  propriety,  to  any  one,  it  would  be  to  Christ  rather  than 
to  the  Apostle,  but  we  sliould  object  to  receiving  the  word,  as 
having  no  rightful,  legitimate  existence  in  the  language.  Hav- 
ing used  this  severitij  of  criticism  (for  wliich  we  shall  make 
no  apology)  v/e  dismiss  tlie  book ;  reconnnending  it  with 
confidence  to  all  our  readers,  and  to  those  who  wish  for  a  con- 
venient volume  of  reference  in  regard  to  tlie  origin  and  statis- 
tics of  benevolent  soeieties.  We  wish  its  Author  success  in  the 
nbole  enterprise  in  which  he  is  himself  engaged,  prosperity 
of  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Harbinnfers  of  the  Millennium. 


RECENT     PUBLIC  A  1' IONS. 


1.  Jlnecdntes  of  JVafural  Histoni  vnth  one  hundred  and  ticenty  Engravings. 
Boston:  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman&Holden.  1833.  pp.  320. 

Scripture  Natural  History,  to  ivhi.ck  are  added  Sketches  of  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land.  By  W.  M.  Carpkntj?r.  First  American fromtlic  latest  London 
Edition,  loith  improvements,  hy  Rev.  Goriiam  D.  Abbott.  Boston  :  Lin- 
coln, Etlmands  &  Co.  1833.  pp.  408. 

It  falls  not  within  our  province  to  notice  very  particularly  books  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  two  here  mentioned,  but  of  these,  one  opens  so  pleasing  an 
introduction  to  an  important  and  interesiing  branch  of  knowledge,  and  the 
other  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Bible,  that  we  can  hardly  refrain 
from  recommending  them  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  the  young. 

The  plan  of  both  is  substantially  the  same,  except  that  the  "  anecdotes" 
are  in  fact  anecdotes,  while  the  "  Scriptural  Natural  History,"  goes  more  into 
the  description  of  things  and  is  in  illustration  of  the  Bible.  It  embraces  in 
both  the  history  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects  and  plants. — The  engravings 
are  just  and  true  to  nature,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
various  creatures  and  things  represented  by  them  ;  and  no  one,  we  think, 
can  read  either  of  the  books,  or  even  "  look  at  the  pictures"  in  them,  without 
entertainment  and  instruction,  and  an  enlarged  sense  of  the  wisdom  and 
oroodness  of  the  Creator.  Both  of  them  afford  many  excellent  topics  of  re- 
mark for  the  intelligent  pious  parent  in  discoursing  with  his  children,  and 
may  be  employed  with  profit  and  pleasure.  The  "  Scripture  Natural  Histo- 
ry" is  of  course  the  best,  but  where  that  cannot  be  afforded,  the  "anecdotes' 
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are  well  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  books  of  the  nursery  and  the  family. 
The  "  Scriptural  Natural  History"  contains  a  severe  criticism  on  Carpenter, 
though  a  just  defence  of  Dr.  Harris,  as  entitled  to  primary  credit  in  this  de 
partment  of  knowledge. 


2.  Bible  Stories  for  the  use  of  Children,  illustrated  loith  Engravings. 
Boston  :  Leonard  C.  Bowles.  1833.  pp.  190. 

Whatever  is  adapted  to  draw  the  attention  of  children  and  youth  to  the 
Bible,  is  so  far  worthy  of  patronage  and  support,  and  that  there  are  so  many 
books  of  this  sort,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  cheering  indications  of  the 
present  age. 

As  to  the  book  before  us,  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  we  like,  and 
some  which  we  dislike.  It  is  got  up  in  a  very  neat  and  pretty  style,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest,  no  doubt,  by  many  for  v.-hom  it  is  designed.  But  its 
title,  we  think,  is  unfortunate.  It  makes  us  think  of  "  Bible  News;"  and 
both  news  and  stories  are  too  low  and  secular  to  be  associated  with  the  Bible. 
To  the  incidents  it  contains,  we  have  no  objection,  nor  to  the  engravings  ac- 
companying and  illustrating  them ;  the  former  being  well  selected,  and  the 
latter  well  executed.  The  reflections  too  are  not  bad,  though  they  are  too 
little  discriminating  to  be  very  good.  In  some  instances  we  have  no  compla- 
cency in  them. 

In  the  preface,  the  work  professes  to  give  the  narratives  very  nearly  in  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  in  some  cases  tliere  is  a  want  of  fidelity 
which  ill  accords  with  the  profession.  Page  142  we  read  as  follows : 
"  Thanks  and  praise  be  to  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  revealed  these  doctrines  to  thy  honest  and  upright  servants."  The 
Evangelist  has  it :  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  be- 
cause thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  reveal- 
ed them  unto  babes."  We  tliink  the  liberty  taken  with  the  passage  unwar- 
rantable, and  calculated  t  j  mislead  and  pervert. 


3  The  Active  Christian,  a  series  of  Lectures  hij  John  Howard  Hinton,  A. 
M  ' First  American  Edition  with  an  Introductwn  by  the  R^w.  hzRA  feriLEs 
Ely,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  French  &  Peikms.  lb.33.  pp.  Zio. 

Mr  Hinton  has  been  some  time  known  in  this  country,  as  the  au- 
thor  of  a  popular  work  on  Revivals  ;  and  this,  we  think,  will  introduce 
him  still  more  favorably  to  the  community.  The  subject  of  the  work  is  one 
which  calls  for  judgment  and  discrimination,  as  well  as  a  warm  and  active 
piety  and  we  think  the  author  has  proved  himself  possessed  of  these  qualifica- 
tions'in  a  considerable  degree.  He  IS  discreet,  yet  warm-hearted,  and  on- 
ward to  duty.  In  style  and  manner,  he  is  neat  and  in  good  taste.  The  de- 
gree of  spirituality  also,  which  pervades  the  book,  is  very  commendable. 
Some  mi-ht  suppose,  from  the  title,-at  least  we  did-that  the  compass  of  the 
Christianas  activity  contemplated,  would  be  more  extended,  than,  upon  read- 
ing tlie  book,  it  is  found  to  be  ;  but  none,  ptobably,  will  be  less  satisfied  that 
■  is  confined  to  what  looks  towards  the  conversion  forthwith  of  those  imme- 
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diately  around  us.  We  could  wish  every  Christian  might  read  it,  and  we 
should  not  fear  thai  by  doing  so,  he  would  not  be  more  expanded,  as  well  as 
more  active,  in  all  his  sympathies  and  efforts. — It  is  a  good  book. 


4.  Spiritual  Songs,  for  Social  Worship,  adapted  to  the  vse  of  Families  and 
private  circles  in  the  seasons  of  Revivals,  to  Missionary  meetings,  to  the  Month- 
ly concert,  and  to  other  occasions  of  special  interest.  Words  and  music  ar- 
ranged by  Thomas  Hastings  of  Utica,  and  Lowell  Mason  of  Boston. 
Utica:  Hastings  &  Tracy,  &  W.  Williams. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  work,  and  are  happy  in  recommending  it 
as  worthy,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The  con- 
viction that  familiar  melodies  are  required  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned 
has  at  length  become  so  general  that  many  religious  societies  have  been 
known  for  a  while  to  lay  aside  its  ordinary  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  substitut- 
ing in  their  place,  ballads,  ditties  and  other  similar  melodies,  as  auxiliaries  to 
sacred  praise  ;  and  to  provide,  in  some  measure,  a  remedy  for  these  abuses,  as 
well  as  to  furnish  a  convenient  manual  for  private  use,  appears  to  be  the 
leading  object  of  the  Spiritual  Songs. 

The  melodies  are  chantant  and  familiar,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
composed,  it  is  stated,  expressly  for  this  work.  We  do  not  perceive  that  any 
of  them  have  been  injuerd  by  irrevelant  associations.  The  words  have  evi- 
dently been  selected  with  care ;  and  in  all  things  the  compilers  appear  to  have 
aimed  at  that  species  of  chaste  simplicity,  which  is  so  favorable  to  the  pro- 
motion of  genuine  religious  feelings.  The  work  may  be  had  of  Carter  & 
Hendee  the  Publishers  in  Boston,  and  of  the  Booksellers  generally. 


5.  Sketch  of  the  Bille,  for  Children  and  Youth.  With  J\''otes.  By  H. 
Gkafton   Clark. 

The  design  of  this  little  work  appears  to  be  to  present  a  very  brief  outline 
of  the  scripture  history,  with  the  dates  of  the  principal  events..  The  notes 
are  intended  to  illustrate  the  events  with  which  they  are  connected;  and  the 
whole  is  written  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous  style,  adapted  to  the  capacity 
and  understanding  of  the  young.  We  should  think  it  well  adapted  to  be 
useful  among  the  children  and  others  just  coming  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  at  our  missionary  stations. 


THE 
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DR.    porter's    letters    ON    REVIVALS    OF    RELIGION. 
NO.    VII. 

To  the  Cwnmittee  of  the  Revival  Association  in  the  Theo- 
logical Setninari/y  Andover. 

Gentlemen, 

Not  having  had  room  in  my  last  to  say  all  I  wished  by  way 
of  remark  on  the  historical  sketch  of  facts  and  principles  con- 
stituting the  general  subject  of  my  Letters,  I  now  subjoin  my 
Fifth  and  last  general  remark,  which  is^  that  Christian 
preachers,  loho  wish  their  ministrations  to  be  blessed  of 
God  for  the  promotion  of  revivals,  ought  carrectly  to  under- 
stand and  represent  the  subject  of  divine  influence,  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners. 

This  is  a  point  concerning  which  God  is  jealous  of  his  own 
prerogatives.  The  sanctification  of  the  human  heart,  is  so  em- 
inently the  special  work  of  his  Spirit,  that  the  minister  who  de- 
nies or  but  half  beheves  the  truth  on  this  subject,  or  who  substi- 
tutes for  it  some  theory  mote  flattering  to  human  pride,  is  des- 
tined to  labor  amid  spiritual  barrenness.  At  any  rate,  he  can- 
not see  a  genuine  revival  of  religion,  as  the  proper  fruit  of  his 
own  labors.  At  all  periods  indeed,  indi\ddual3  claiming  to  be 
Orthodox,  have  entertained  views  more  or  less  erroneous  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration.  But,  for  a  long 
period,  the  faith  of  our  Calvinistic  churches,  especially  in  New- 
England,  has  been  as  much  settled  on  this  subject,  as  on  any 
other  in  religion  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  at  this  day 
to  revive  all  the  debates  of  past  ages  on  the  doctrine  oi  justifica- 
tion or  atonement,  as  on  this.  A  spiiit  of  bold  speculation, 
however,  has  arisen   la  our  time,  and  advanced  theories  re- 
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specting  regeneration,  the  same  in  substance  as  those  which  have 
been  often  refuted  and  abandoned  heretofore,  but  which  being 
now  advanced  with  the  imposing  air  of  novelty,  are  in  my 
opinion  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  evangehcal  and  experi- 
mental piety,  just  so  far  as  they  are  embraced. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  specify  what  I  mean  ?  It  is  reasonable 
that  you  should  wish  this  ;  and  1  will  endeavor  to  do  it  with  as 
much  clearness  and  brevity  as  I  am  able. 

One  theory  then  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  which  denies  any 
direct^  divine  ivjlucnce  in  regeneration,  and  ascribes  the 
change  wholly  to  moral  suasion.  This  is  an  old  error  revived. 
It  was  familiar  to  my  earliest  theological  studies  ;  and  through 
my  whole  ministry,  though  this  sentiment  has  never  had  a  sin- 
gle respectable  advocate  till  lately,  the  reasons  why  I  have 
thought  it  an  error,  and  a  serious  one,  have  been  the  same  that 
I  shall  now  state. 

How  does  God  operate  on  minds?  Whatever  range  we  may 
give  to  our  speculations,  1  suppose  all  must  come  to  this  result, 
that  it  must  be  done  by  an  influence  either  mediate  or  imme- 
diate^ and  that  no  mode  of  influence  besides  these  two  is  con- 
ceivable. 

By  mediate  influence  we  mean  that  which  attends  the  em- 
ployment of  second  causes,  operating  according  to  the  settled 
laws  of  mind  ; — as  where  instruction  removes  ignorance,  ar- 
gument produces  conviction,  and  eloquence  awakens  emotion. 
Tiiere  is  a  philosophical  sense,  in  which  the  action  of  second 
causes  on  intelligent  beings  is  properly  ascribed  to  God  ;  just  as 
we  say  he  governs  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  planetary  worlds 
])y  laws  appropriate  to  each. 

By  immediate  influence  we  mean  that  which  is  direct,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  second  causes.  Calvinistic  preacliers 
have  always  ascribed  the  renovation  of  a  sinner  in  the  large 
sense,  to  both  these  kinds  of  divine  influence.  When  they 
speak  of  conversion,  as  including  the  Christian  graces,  or  de- 
noting the  commencement  and  progress  of  holiness  in  the  heart, 
they  refer  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  also  to 
the  instrumentality  of  means.  But  when  they  speak  of  regen- 
eration., as  denoting  merely  the  commencem,ent  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  as  being  an  instantaneous,  not  a  progressive  work,  it 
is  the  im,7nediate  agency  of  God,  and  that  only,  to  which  they 
refer. 

You  must  be  well  aware  that  there  are  religious  teachers  now, 
of  considerable  name,  who  boldly  aver  that  God  does  not,  and 
cannot  exert  any  other  influence  on  the  heart  of  a  sinner  than 
the  mediate  kind,  which  consists  in  the  power  of  motives,     A 
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popular  preaclier  has  been  accustomed  to  use  language  like  the 
foliovving  ;  "  In  renewing  men,  the  Spirit  employs  means.  He 
does  not  come  and  take  right  hold  of  tiie  heart,  and  perform  an 
operation  upon  it;  but  he  presents  motives;  he  persuades  by 
means  of  truth,  and  the  heart  is  overcome." — '  To  change  men's 
hearts,  requires  only  the  presentation  of  truth  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  His  influence  ditlers  not  at  all  from  that  of  the  preacher, 
except  in  degree.'  Doubtless  you  have  heard  the  sentiment 
maintained  in  the  pulpit,  or  seen  it  in  theological  discussions, 
that  '  the  Spirit  of  God  changes  the  sinners  heart,  just  as  iDe 
change  a  man's  purpose  in  any  case  by  persitasiofi  ;  and  that 
any  direct  influence,  distinct  from  moral  suasion,  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  moral  agency. 

To  this  theory  I  object  in  the  first  place,  that  it  contradicts 
the  plain  declarations  of  the  Bible.  Not  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  evidence  on  which  1  make  this  statement,  can  be  or  need 
be  adduced  here.  "  Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  at- 
tended unto  the  things  that  were  spoken  by  Paul."  Ask  any 
plain  Christian  to  interpret  this,  and  he  will  tell  you  here  was  a 
direct  divine  influence  on  the  heart  of  Lydia,  not  only  distinct 
from  the  influence  of  means,  but  expressly  preparatory  to  the 
access  of  this  influence.  "  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  ;  as  the  rivers  of  water  he  turneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will."  How  is  this  ?  Suppose  some  one  should  ask,  "  Does 
the  Lord  come,  and  take  right  hold  of  the  king's  heart?"  Yes, 
doubtless,  for  it  is  "  in  his  handJ^ — Let  such  as  feel  a  difllicultv 
in  this  language,  search  for  an  interpretation.  If  there  is  a  dif- 
ficult}^, common  sense  did  not  create  it,  and  need  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain it.  But  if  illustration  were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in 
one  simple  case  of  fact.  Nehemiah  prayed,  with  great  impor- 
tunity and  perseverance,  that  the  king  of  Babylon's  heart  mio-ht 
be  "  turned,"  to  favor  the  re-building  of  Jerusalem.  That  heart 
was  barricaded  by  policy,  pride,  and  prejudice  against  the  en- 
terprize.  But  while  no  "  moral  suasion"  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  from  argument  and  motives,  or  even  from  a  knowledge 
of  Nehemiah's  prayers  having  been  oflfered  ;  it  was  eflectuallv 
"  turned,"  in  answer  to  those  prayers,  by  an  invisible  influence 
from  heaven. 

"  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  n?  our  hearts"  How  did  God  produce  light  ?  By 
the  agency  of  Gabriel,  or  the  instrumentality  of  other  second 
causes  ?  No,  but  by  the  immediate  energy  of  his  own  word, 
•'Let  there  be  light."  So  in  regeneration,  he  shines  in  our 
hearts ;  '  Let  there  be  love  to  God.'  Call  this  moral  suasion,  and 
what  becomes  of  Paul's  analogy,  in  which  consists  the  whole 
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significance  of  bis  language?  Wa.s]\ghi  persuaded  into  ex- 
istence, at  the  beginning?  Paul  preached  to  the  Corinthian 
converts,  but  the  light  that  shined  in  their  hearts,  was  an  imme- 
diate hifluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"Holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
How  was  Isaiah  moved  in  uttering  predictions  of  the  Messiah  ? 
Certainly  liy  a  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  by  moral 
suasion.  True  the  kind  of  influence  in  this  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  employed  in  regeneration  ;  but  it  shows  that 
immediate  access  to  a  human  mind,  is  not  impossible  to  Him 
who  made  it,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  moral  agency. 
Again, 

''  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  yon,  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleas- 
ure." How  dees  God  work  in  men's  hearts,  to  produce  holy 
volition  and  action?  The  tlieory  says,  by  motives ; — "just  as 
one  man's  mind  is  influenced,  in  any  case,  by  the  persuasion 
of  another."  But  unperverted  Christian  experience  says,  '  An 
immediate,  divine  influence  is  super-added  to  the  motives  of  the 
Gospel.' 

I  object  to  the  theory  of  moral  suasion,  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  subverts  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  depravity.  The 
question  is,  have  the  light  and  motives  of  the  Gospel,  when  ex- 
hibited to  the  sinner,  the  same  power  to  change  his  heart,  that 
argument  has  to  influence  his  judgment  in  common  cases? 
Suppose  you  state  to  him  tlie  conmion  argument  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God.  He  is  an  intelligent  man  ;  he  sees  the  force 
of  that  argument  fully  ;  his  understanding  is  convinced.  But 
suppose  you  proceed,  and  set  before  this  same  man,  with  equal 
clearness,  the  moral  character  of  God  ;  do  yoti,  by  the  same 
process,  bring  him  to  love  it  ?  If  so  his  opposition  to  God  be- 
fore, was  not  to  his  true  character ;  it  was  founded  in  mistake. 
All  he  needed  was  intellectual  hght  to  correct  his  false  vievi^s  of 
God,  and  then  he  was  pre-disposed  to  love  him  ;  for  opposition 
to  every  false  character  of  God,  denotes  a  right,  and  not  a  crim- 
inal state  of  heart. 

Now  this  is  not  such  a  sinner  as  the  Bible  anywhere  de- 
scribes. Paul  speaks  of  men  who  were  opposed  to  God,  not 
merely  by  intellectual  mistake,  but  "  their  understanding  was 
darkened,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart.''''  The  Jews 
rejected  the  Messiah,  not  because  the  means  of  moral  suasion 
were  wanting,  but  in  using  these  means,  "  the  veil  was  on  their 
hearts.''''  And  Christ  speaks  of  them,  not  as  pre-disposed  to 
love  the  true  character  of  God,  if  they  liad  only  been  instruct- 
ed so  as  to  see  it ;  "  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and 
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my  Father."  The  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  to  the  guilt  of  men,  is, 
that  they  have  light  enough,  but  love  darkness.  The  theory 
of  moral  suasion  is,  that  they  iiave  no  love  of  darknes,  but  such 
as  light  and  motives  will  remove. 

I  object,  in  the  third  place,  to  this  theory,  because  it  subverts 
the  Scriptual  doctrine  of  special  grace. 

"  In  regeneration,"  it  has  been  said,  "  the  sinners  heart  is 
changed  by  the  influence  of  truth  and  motives,  presented  by 
God  ; — just  as  one  man's  mind  is  changed  in  any  case,  by  the 
persuasion  of  another."  How  does  the  orator  persuade  his 
hearers  7  By  appeals  to  their  understanding,  conscience,  pas- 
sions, interest,  (fcc.  ;  that  is  by  addressing  principles  that  are  in 
the  men  already, — principles  that  are  in  all  men.  He  operates 
on  their  minds  by  an  objective  influence  ;  by  the  presentation 
of  external  motives,  adapted  to  sway  their  purpose.  This  is  all 
he  ca/i  do.  But  is  this  all  that  God.  can  do?  Headdresses 
men  by  the  solemn  motives  of  the  Gospel,  through  preaching, 
and  other  modes  of  presenting  external  means  of  persuasion. 
But  is  this  all  that  he  can  do  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  besides  the 
presentation  of  motives  through  the  instrumentality  of  second 
causes,  he  can  exert  an  imniediate  influence  on  minds,  such  as 
no  man  has  the  power  of  exerting  on  another  man  ;  and  this  is 
the  influence  which  he  does  exert  in  regeneration.  To  deny 
this  is  to  deny  special  grace.  For  if  regeneration  is  produced 
by  an  influence  the  same  as  that  employed  by  one  man  on  the 
mind  of  another,  in  common  'persuasion,  certainly  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  supernatural  work.  It  takes  place  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cause  and  effect. 

Why  then  is  one  sinner  in  an  assembly  regenerated,  rather 
than  others,  who  possess  the  same  powers  and  principles  of  mor- 
al agency  as  he  ?  An  event  occurs  in  this  case,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  in  question,  there  is  no  reason.  A  hun- 
dred men,  of  essentially  the  same  intelligence  and  moral  char- 
acter, listen  to  the  same  'sermon.  God  addresses  them  all  by 
the  voice  of  the  preacher ;  but  only  one  of  the  hundred  is  sa- 
vingly renewed,  and  he  by  just  the  same  influence,  which  is 
applied  to  all  the  rest  without  effect !  On  the  theory  of  special' 
grace,  a  good  reason,  (namely  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,)  is  to  be  assigned  for  this  difference  of  result ;  but 
on  the  theory  of  moral  suasion  it  is  absolutely  without  any  rea- 
son. 

The  Scriptural  representations  of  Christians  as  "begotten 

through  the  Gospel,"  and  "  born  again  by  the  word  of  God," 

are  in  no  measure  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  immediate, 

divine  influence  on  the  heart.     God  wrought  miracles  "  by  the 
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rod  of  Moses,"  and  "  by  the  hand  of  Paul ;"  but  the  instrumen- 
taUty  employed,  surely  did  not  supersede  his  own  supernatural 
agency. 

But  it  has  been  said,  "  The  power  of  God  which  creates  and 
governs  matter,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  which  is  ap- 
plied to  minds.  One  is  physical,  the  other  can  operate  only 
through  moral  suasion."  It  is  very  true,  that  tlie  laws  of  mat- 
ter are  different  from  those  of  mind  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  poYver  of  God  by  which  different  effects  are  produced,  must 
be  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  tiiose  effects. 
"  Are  we  to  conceive  that  the  power  proper  to  create  inanimate 
matter  could  never  create  a  thinking  mind ! — that  angels  and 
the  souls  of  men  were  persuaded  into  being,  by  arguments  and 
motives  ;  and  that  the  material  world  was  forced  out  of  nothing, 
J>y  the  power  of  attraction  !"* 

Great  perplexity  has  arisen  in  recent  discussions  as  to  divine 
influence,  from  a  very  indefinite  use  of  the  term  p/iT/sical ;  and 
from  the  assumption  that  a  direct  agency  of  God  upon  the  heart 
in  regeneration,  must  be  a  physical  operation.  The  power  of 
one  man  to  influence  the  mind  of  another  man.  is  solely  of 
the  oned'mte  kind,  through  motives.  But  it  is  neither  becom- 
ing nor  logical  to  infer,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  power  of 
God  is  restricted  in  the  same  manner.  His  access  to  the  heart 
may  be  hnmediate,  and  in  regeneration  must  be  so.  The 
change  in  this  case  is  moral]  it  is  wrought  in  a  moral  agent: 
the  effects  produced  are  moral  effects.  But  the  power  produ 
ring  the  change,  or  the  work  itself,  is  not  moral, — it  is  not 
pJtysical,  but  sv  per  natural. 

I  know  that  there  are  good  and  respectable  men,  who  have 
adopted  the  theory  of  moral  suasion,  and  still  do  not  mean  to 
deny  special  grace.  This  latter  doctrine  they  find  sanctioned 
by  the  whole  current  of  the  Bil)le  and  of  Christian  experience. 
Hence  they  attempt  to  make  out  a  complex  theory  ;  and  seem 
1o  maintain  that  besides  tlie  moral  power  of  motives,  (such  as 
the  orator  brings  to  bear  on  his  hearers.)  there  is  super-added, 
in  the  regeneration  of  a  sinner,  a  divine  influence  on  his  heart, 
which  still  is  not  a  direct  influence.  What  is  it  then  ?  Not  a 
m,ediaie  influence,  thiougli  the  power  of  truth  and  motives. 
Not  an  iimncdiate  influence  on  the  heart.  What  7.sthis  influ- 
ence ?  Not  a  ie\\\  1  apprehend,  who  have  begun  to  slide  down- 
ward from  the  faitlr  of  our  Calvinistic  churches,  but  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  the  current  language  of  Orthodoxy,  as 
to  divine  influence,  and  verily  suppose  that  they  mean  what 
this  language  imports  ; — if  they  would  look  carefully  at  the 

*  Smallev. 
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ground  on  which  they  stand,  must  be  convinced  that  their  fa- 
vorite theory  of  moral  suasion,  and  the  doctrine  of  special  su- 
pernaUiral  influence  in  regeneration,  cannot  both  be  true.  I 
have  spoken  thus  freely,  becauss  I  regard  all  speculations, 
which  tend  to  exalt  human  instrumentality,  and  diminish  a 
humble  reliance  on  God,  as  fundamentally  erroneous,  and  fatal 
to  the  spirit  of  genuine  revivals. 

Another  topic,  which  1  would  class  under  the  general  head 
of  incorrect  views  concerning  divine  influence,  is  the  theory 
wdiich  amounts  to  regeneration  by  self-love. 

Paul  says  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."  He 
did  not  mean  against  an  imaginary  and  false  character  of  God, 
such  as  ought  to  be  hated ;  but  against  his  true  character- 
How  is  this  enmity  to  be  removed  l  Paul  says,  by  such  a 
change  in  the  "  carnal  mind,"  that  it  shall  love  hohness,  and 
become  ^'reconciled  to  God,"  as  he  is  ;  in  other  words,  by  bring- 
ing up  the  human  heart  to  the  standard  of  the  Bible.  Another 
mode  of  removing  this  enmity,  is,  to  bring  down  tbe  character 
of  God  by  such  a  modification  of  his  attributes,  that  the  "  en- 
mity" of  the  carnal  mind  towards  it  shall  cease,  without  any 
radical  change  (in  this  mind) ;  that  is,  with  no  change  but  such 
as  will  spontaneously  occur  in  the  sinner,  from  a  change  in  his 
views  as  to  the  relations  and  feelings  of  God,  towards  himself 
It  was  by  appealing  to  the  principle  of  self-love,  aiul  a  corres- 
pondent modification  of  the  gospel,  that  the  Romish  Missiona- 
ries in  Eastern  Asia,  seemed  likely  to  convert  the  whole  heathen 
world.  But  after  a  fair  experiment,  it  turned  out  that  the  con- 
verts were  no  better  men  than  before  ;  because  "  it  was  one 
thing  to  Christianize  heathen,  and  quite  another  thing  to  hu- 
manize and  heathanize  Christianity." 

Paley  resolved  virtue  into,^ — "doing  good  to  mankind  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness.'^ Bolingbroke,  and  the  school  of  infidels  to  which  he 
belonged,  maintained  that  the  "  chief  principle  of  action  in  every 
man  'inust  be  regard  to  his  own  interest."  The  same  senthnent 
has  been,  at  different  periods;  maintained  by  theologians,  pro- 
fessedly of  the  Arminian,  as  well  as  of  the  Antinomian  school. 
But  it  has  been  a  subject  of  no  small  suiprise  to  many,  that  the 
following  statement  should  be  made  by  a  professed  Calvinist,  at 
this  day  ; — "  This  self-love  or  desire  of  happiness,  is  the  primary 
cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice,  which  fix 
supremely  on  any  object."  Again,  "  the  being  constituted  with 
a  capacity  for  happiness  desires  to  be  happy  ;  and  knowing  that 
he  is  capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  difierent  objects,  con- 
siders, from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived,  and 
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as  in  this  respect  he  judges,  or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so 
he  chooses,  or  prefers  the  one  or  the  other,  as  his  chief  good." 
Again,  the  feelings  of  the  sinner  under  the  influence  of  self- 
love,  are  represented  during  a  process  adapted  to  excite  intense 
interest,  till  at  last, — "  he  is  ivilling  to  fix,  and  does  in  fact  fix 
the  eye  of  contemplation  upon  the  object  of  holy  affection,  and 
does,  with  such  gUmpses  of  its  glories  as  he  may  obtain,  feel 
their  attractions,  and  summon  his  heart  to  that  love  of  God  his 
Saviour,  which  is  the  only  condition  of  his  mercy." 

This  language  certainly  is  not  so  precise  as  one  could  wish  ; 
but  it  seems  unavoidal^le  to  understand  it  as  meaning  ;  '  That 
regard  to  his  own  liappiness  is  the  primary  and  proper  spring 
of  action,  in  ever}^  man  ;  that  his  moral  ciiaracter  is  determined 
solely  by  the  object  of  his  choice,  or  his  estimate  of  his  own  in- 
terest, as  correct  or  incorrect ;  that  if  he  chooses  the  world,  as 
his  chief  good,  from  self-love,  he  is  an  unholy  man ;  but  if  he 
chooses  God,  from  self-love,  he  is  a  regenerate  man.'  And  by 
that  voluntary  act  in  which  he  first  prefers  God  to  the  world, 
from  regard  to  his  own  interest,  he  becomes  regenerate. 

Now  I  have  always  supposed  that  where  a  man  chooses  one 
thing  for  the  sake  of  another,  as  when  he  "eats  or  drinks  for 
the  glory  of  God,"  the  latter  is  the  chief,  and  the  other  a  svb- 
ordinate  object  of  regard.  In  some  cases  the  subordinate  is  not 
chosen  at  all  for  its  own  sake,  as  where  a  bitter  drug  or  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb,  is  chosen  to  save  life.  At  the  most,  there- 
fore, if  he  who  loves  God,  does  so  with  an  ultimate  regard  to 
his  own  happiness ;  and  if  he  "  who  chooses  the  happiness  of 
others,  does  so  for  the  happiness  he  expects  in  seeing  others 
happy,"  (as  the  above  mentioned  writer  believes ;)  he  makes 
God  and  his  neighbor  the  secondary,  and  himself  the  primary 
and  chief  object  of  his  regard. 

What  then  is  the  standard  of  duty  ?  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  answei',  the  divitie  law.  Wliat  does  this  require? 
"  Thou  shalt  love,"  (not  thyself,  but)  "  the  Lord  thy 
God, — with  all  thy  heart."  Say  tliat  I  exercise  love  to  God, 
not  because  he  requires  it,  not  because  he  deserves  it,  but  from 
the  same  motive  as  that  with  which  I  have  loved  wealth  or 
worldly  honor,  namely,  a  desire  of  my  own  happiness,  will  God 
allow  it,  will  common  sense  allow  it  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  this 
great  comm;md  ?  Plainly,  this  would  be  to  fix  my  svpretne 
love  not  on  God  but  on  myself. 

But  is  it  the  object,  or  is  it  the  motive  of  a  voluntary  afTec- 
tion,  that  determines  its  character  ?  Its  motive  certainly.  This 
is  coincident  witli  its  supreme  object,  ])ut  not  with  its  subordi- 
nate.    I  might  choose  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  ;  but  who  could 
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say  whether  this  subordinate  choice  is  holy  or  sinful,  without 
knowing-  the  ulterior  motive  ; — whether  it  is  to  get  honor  to 
myself,  or  to  do  honor  to  Christ  ?  So  if  I  choose  God,  the  state 
of  my  heart  is  determined  by  the  governing  motive ;  is  it  be- 
cause I  love  his  holy  character?  Tlien  my  choice  is  holy.  Is 
it  because  he  can  niake  me  happy  ?  The  ultimate  regard  of 
my  heart,  (my  motive)  is  not  to  God  but  myself. 

But  is  it  wrong  for  me  to  regard  my  own  interest  ?  No, — I  am 
commanded  to  do  it,  by  Him  who  made  me  the  special  guardian 
of  my  own  life  and  happiness ;  and  required  of  me  duties  to 
my  own  soul,  and  my  immediate  connexions,  which  no  one  else 
can  perform.  But  my  self-love  must  be  regulated  b}'^  a  proper 
regard  to  God,  and  the  interests  of  the  universe  ;  and  of  course 
must  not  be  be  the  "primary  cause"  of  my  moral  preferences; 
it  must  not  exalt  myself  above  the  creation  around  me,  and  the 
Creator  too. 

Any  man  mcij/  use  language  so  as  not  to  express  his  own 
meaning.  But  deliberately  to  admit  that  self-love  must  be  the 
primary  ground  of  moral  affection,  is  to  supersede  all  inteUigerit 
discussion,  about  regeneration,  or  any  of  the  kindred  doctrines 
of  grace.  This  one  principle  sweeps  the  whole  away.  There 
remains  no  radical  distinction  of  character  between  the  saint 
and  the  sinner.  The  most  depraved  individual  on  earth,  or 
even  among  apostate  spirits,  doubtless  is  the  centre  of  his  own 
affections.  And  though  he  may  have  perverted  views  of  Avhat 
is  his  real  interest,  he  means  notwitlistanding  to  act,  and  does 
act  from  a  "  primary"  regard  to  himself.  And  if  this  is  the 
highest  principle  of  action  to  a  holy  being,  then  an  angel  and  a 
devil  stand  on  the  same  ground,  as  to  moral  character ; — (in 
other  words,)  there  is  no  distinction  between  holiness  or  sin. 

Besides,  this  theory  would  split  the  moral  system  into  as  many 
jarring  parts,  with  as  many  centres  of  •'  primary"  affection  as 
it  contains  individunls.  It  would  set  every  moral  agent  at  va- 
riance with  every  other  moral  ;igent.  and  with  God  himself. 
Whereas,  the  simple  precept,  "  Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  Avith  all  thy  heart," — sets  up  another  standard  in  every 
bosom.  It  establishes  a  common  centre  of  moral  affection  to 
the  universe  of  moral  agents  ;  and  binds  the  hearts  of  all  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  throne  of  .Tehovah. 

I  intended  to  analyse  the  "  self-love  theory,"  in  its  practical 
bearings  on  revivals,  and  its  tendency  to  subvert  all  correct 
views  as  to  special  divine  influence.  I  intended  to  show  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  man,  who  has  been  thoroughly  alarmed  with 
fears  of  hell,  to  become  persuaded  that  God  is  his  friend,  and 
will  make  him  happy  ;  and  thus  to  feel  that  he  loves  God,  when 
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no  spiritual  change  whatever  has  taken  place  in  his  heart.  I 
intended  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  such  a  man  to  mistake  his 
'"'  love  of  happiness,"  and  his  choice  of  heaven  for  conversion, 
while  he  has  no  "  love  of  holiness."  But  I  must  forbear  to  ex- 
tend these  remarks. 

You  will  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  in  giving  you  my  thoughts 
on  so  many  points  of  prominent  importance,  in  this  day  of  revi- 
vals, I  have  been  drawn  into  a  train  of  observations,  which 
could  not  well  be  restricted  to  narrow  limits.  Still  there  is  one 
more  head  of  remark,  under  which  I  will  call  your  attention,  to 
a  few  things  in  our  theological  and  pulpit  phraseology,  Avhich 
I  fear  tend  to  obscure,  if  not  to  subvert  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  special  divine  injlueuce. 

Probably  there  is  some  significance  in  the  fact,  that  many 
preachers  of  the  younger  class,  often  mention  in  their  sermons 
repeiitance,  conversion^  &c.,  while  they  rarely  if  ever  use  the 
word  regeneration.  They  consider  these  words,  however,  as 
synonymous,  though  the  authority  of  biblical  and  of  theolo- 
gical usage  decide  otherwise.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  sinner  is  under  immediate  obligation  to  love  God  and  repent ; 
and  that  the  only  obstacle  to  his  doing  this,  is  his  supreme  love 
of  sin.  Now  when  this  obstoxle  is  removed,  and  the  love  of 
God  begins  in  his  heart,  by  what  agency  does  it  begin  7  Is  it 
his  own  agency  or  that  of  God.  in  which  the  change  origi- 
nates ?  The  Bible  ascribes  it  to  God,  and  the  change  it  calls 
regeneration  :  distinguishing  by  this  term  that  beginning  of 
holy  affection  in  the  heart  by  divine  influence,  from  the  contri- 
vance and  developement  of  holy  affection,  under  the  same  in- 
fluence, which  it  calls  conversion,  sanctification,  &c.  Hence 
we  say,  as  the  Bilde  does,  concerning  a  man,  who  repented  ; — • 
but  the  Bible  never  teaches  us  to  say,  and  we  never  presume 
to  say,  "  he  regenerated  himself  The  words  are  no  more 
exactly  synonymous  in  Christian  experience,  than  in  technical 
theology.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  analogy  which  is 
certainly  imperfect, — (as  analogies  must  be  on  this  subject,)  in 
the  call  "  Lazarus  come  forth," — the  voice,  the  re-animating 
influence  was  of  God  ; — the  rising,  and  coming  forth,  was  the 
act  of  Lazarus.  Substantially  the  same  difference  exists  between 
regeneration  and  repentance.  Regeneration,  the  work  of  God 
on  the  heart,  is  done,  but  once ;  repentance  is  needed  daily. 
God's  breathing  into  Adam  the  breath  of  life,  so  that  he  became 
a  living  soul,  was  done  but  once  ;  Adam's  breathing  and  living 
was  a  continuous  exercise  of  his  vital  functions.  Man  is  created 
hilt  once,  born  but  once,  but  lives   and  walks  daily.     The 
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Christian  is  "  created  anew,"  and  "  born  again"  but  once,  but 
repents  every  day  of  his  Ufe. 

The  practical  bearing  of  these  remarks  is  this  ;  some  preach- 
ers speak  of  the  sinner's  "  conversion,"  "making  himself  a  new 
heart"  &c.  (for  regeneration,  as  I  said,  is  a  term  they  avoid) 
by  a  formal  act  of  his  own  will,  resolving  to  do  it.  Accordingly 
conversion  is  put  on  a  footing  with  any  common  transaction  in 
which  a  man  changes  his  mind.  And  the  representations  of 
a  change  of  heart,  as  being  a  great,  and  serious,  and  difficult 
thing,  are  treated  with  an  air  of  flippant  severity,  sometimes 
approaching  to  profaneness.  But  this  loose,  indefinite  mode  of 
describing  conversion,  be  the  preacher's  motive  ever  so  good,  is 
certainly  liable  to  great  and  dangerous  misapprehension  ?  Re- 
generation, in  its  grave  and  scriptural  import,  may  be  synony- 
mous with  conversion,  but  not  with  conversion  as  thus  described. 
It  is  hohness  and  heaven  begun  in  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
No  regenerate  man  will  be  lost.  But  a  man  may  be  convert- 
ed from  Mahometanism  to  Christianity,  and  be  lost.  He  may 
be  converted  from  Unitarianism  to  Calvinism,  and  be  lost ; — 
converted  from  levity  to  thoughtfulness,  and  from  thoughtful- 
ness  to  deep  anxiety, — and  yet  be  lost.  Nay,  he  may  be  con- 
verted from  perfect  indifference,  or  violent  opposition  to  the  Gos- 
pel, into  a  joyful  believer  that  he  is  an  heir  of  salvation,  and  yet 
be  lost. 

Now  when  I  hear  a  sinner  told  from  the  pulpit,  that  "  con- 
version is  a  mere  volition, — a  mere  making  up  of  his  mind  to 
embrace  religion  ; — that  the  change  of  his  heart  is  wholly  an 
affair  of  his  own  will"  (fee.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sentiment 
intended  to  be  taught  is  wrong  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
practical  tendency  of  such  language  is  to  mis-lead  this  sinner  as 
to  his  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  cherish  in  him  a 
presumptuous  reliance  on  himself.  Especially  is  it  so,  when,  to 
give  prominence  to  his  own  voluntary  agency  in  his  conversion, 
the  change  of  heart  is  represented  as  a  thing  perfectly  easy  to 
himself,  but  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  omnipotence,  except 
as  effected  by  the  spontaneous  movement  of  his  own  will ;  God 
being  unable  to  control  his  moral  exercises,  consistently  with  his 
freedom  as  a  moral  agent.  Edwards,  speaking  of  views  sim- 
ilar to  these,  says,  "  Thus  our  own  holiness  is  from  ourselves, 
as  its  determining  cause,  and  its  original  and  highest  source. — 
Man  is  not  dependent  on  God,  but  God  is  rather  dependent  on 
man  in  this  aiiair ;  for  he  only  operates  consequentially  in  acts, 
in  which  he  depends  on  what  he  sees  we  determine  and  do  first. 
— What  can  more  effectually  encourage  the  sinner  in  present 
delays  and  neglects,  and  embolden  him  to  go  on  in  sin,  in  a  pre- 
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sumption  of  having  his  own  salvation  at  all  times  at  his  com- 
mand." 

When  it  is  said,  '•  It  is  as  easy  for  a  sinner  to  repent,  as  to 
remain  impenitent,"  the  meaning  may  be  right,  but  the  language 
is  not  proper  for  the  pulpit.  There  is  no  difficulty  for  a  man  to 
choose  that  to  which  his  whole  heart  is  inclined;  but  is  it  as 
easy  for  him,  to  counteract  all  the  moral  habits,  affections  and 
inclinations  of  his  heart,  as  to  comply  with  these  ?  The  doc- 
trine of  free-agency  is  to  be  maintained  by  appeals  to  conscious- 
ness, experience,  and  connnon  sense  ; — not  to  absurdity.  Ga- 
briel is  a  free-agent ;  but  who  would  think  it  proper  to  illustrate 
his  free  agency,  by  alBrming  that,  "  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to 
blaspheme  God,  as  to  praise  him?" 

As  to  the  expression  which  represents  conversion  as  consist- 
ing in  "  the  sinner's  making  up  his  mind  to  serve  God  ;" — 
though  the  preacher's  meaning  may  be  correct,  (as  it  certainly 
may  be) ; — tlie  effect  is  that  of  a  colloquial  caricature  of  a  sa- 
cred, scriptural  truth.  I  mean  that  such  is  the  effect,  when  this 
and  other  forms  of  expression  are  so  employed,  as  virtually  to 
leave  out  of  view  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  reduce  the  sinner's  moral 
renovation  to  the  familiar  level  of  an  ordinary  transaction. 
During  those  revivals  which  I  have  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  a  certain  niiaister,  in  a  sermon  on  the  new-birth,  summed 
up  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  thus  ;  •'  All  I  know  concerning 
regeneration  is,  for  one  to  draw  up  strong  resolutions  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  Got)."  This  man  was  an  avowed  dis- 
believer in  special,  divine  influence.  At  that  day  no  one  antici- 
pated, that  in  thirty  years,  substantially  the  same  language 
would  be  employed  by  "  revival  preachers,"  to  desciibe  a  change 
of  heart. 

The  ample  scope  given  to  my  remarks,  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ters, has  arisen  from  a  deep  conviction  that  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  embraced  by  our  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  regarded  as  fun- 
damental, in  the  churches  which  they  established,  must  owe 
their  preservation  and  perpetuity  amongst  us,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  the  influence  of  Christian  ministers.  Just  so  far  as 
these  doctrines  are  modified,  hx)m  a  love  of  philosophical  theo- 
ries, or  from  conformity  to  a  vitiated  taste,  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  the  spirit  will  forsake  oiu-  churches,  and  our  ministrations 
will  cease  to  lie  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  perishing 
souls.  All  who  wish  to  see  an  uncorrupled  Christianity  handed 
down  to  coming  generations,  should  guard  against  open  attacks 
on  its  vital  ttuLlis,  and  against  equivocal  forms  of  expression 
by  which  the  simplicity  and  power  of  these  truths  may  be  ob- 
scured, and  gradually  subverted. 
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I  must  however  add  one  caution  in  closing  these  Letters. 
While  it  has  been  my  object  to  call  your  attention  to  several 
things  which  I  think  doubtful,  and  to  others  which  I  think  de- 
cidedly wrong,  in  modes  of  preaching  and  conducting  revivals  ; 
—I  would  by  all  means  advise  you  to  avoid  that  hesitating  and 
paralysing  apprehension,  which  leads  a  minister  to  be  so  mucii 
afraid  of  being  wrong,  as  to  do  nothing.  Under  God,  the 
ministers  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  a  might}^  work  to  ac- 
complish. Our  own  vast  country  is  to  be  brought  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Gospel.  The  wide  world  is  to  be  evangeliz-id.  The 
day  of  slumber  is  past.  The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect 
are  marshalled  in  arms,  and  wait  for  ministers  to  lead  them  on 
to  victory.  G.rd  on  your  armor  then,  soldiers  of  the  cross  ! 
The  Captain  of  salvation  heads  the  van,  having  on  his  vesture 
and  on  his  thigh  a  name  writen.  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord 
OF  Lords  !  He  has  gone  forth  in  the  triumphs  of  his  grace, 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  Stubborn  hearts,  in  numbers  un- 
exampled, bow  before  the  ail  subduing  influences  of  his  Spirit. 
From  the  east  and  west,  from  the  north  and  south,  glad  voices 
are  heard  to  mingle  in  songs  of  salvation.  "  Awake  O  Zion, 
put  on  thy  strength  !" — "Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come  ;  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee !"  The  great  battle  of 
God  Almighty  will  succeed  these  wonderfid  effusions  of  his 
Spirit.  Wo  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  shall  with- 
stand all  the  overtures  of  the  Reedeemer's  mercy,  and  be  found 
at  last,  among  the  incorrigible  despisers  of  his  grace  ! — whom 
the  Lord  will  destroy  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  and  the 
brightness  of  his  coming  ! 

x\ffectionately,  yours  &c. 

E.    PORTKR. 

Walterboro,  S.  C.  Jan.  1833. 


Prom  Committee  of  Hampden  Association  to  Rev.  Leon- 
ard AVooDS,  D.  D.,  Chairman  of  Cotytmittee  of  Pastoral 
Association. 

Dear  Brother, 

The  questions  which  the  Committee  of  the  Pastoral  Associa- 
tion submit  for  our  consideration,  we  will  endeavor  to  answer, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  that  body.  The  subject  to 
which  they  refer,  we  consider  of  vital  importance  to  the  pros- 
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perity,  union,  purity  and  glory  of  the  churches  ;  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  examined  thoroughly,  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and 
experience.  And  we  hope  that  the  result  of  the  proposed  ex- 
amination of  it  will  be,  a  more  Scriptural  and  zealous  use  of 
the  means  of  promoting  God's  work,  and  a  more  decided  resist- 
ance of  all  measures,  which  serve  only  to  awaken  passion,  and 
substitute  excitement  for  vital  godliness. 

We  will  premise,  in  the  the  first  place,  that  we  fully  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  divine  influence  to  convert  sinners, — to  turn 
them  from  sin  to  holiness  ; — that  men  are  so  entirely  sold  un- 
der sin,  that  they  will  never  repent  and  embrace  the  Gospel,  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  withholden,  if  they  be  not  "  born  of  the  Spir- 
it,"— that  regeneration  is,  in  such  a  sense,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  He  must  have  all  the  glory  of  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  believe,  that  there  is  no  such  suspension  of  human  liberty 
and  action,  that  man,  at  any  moment,  ceases  to  be  accountable. 
It  is  efiected  by  the  special  operation  of  God  upon  free  moral 
agents,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  its 
destroying,  impairing,  or  suspending  their  agency.  We  see 
not  why  He,  who  made  man  free,  cannot  control  his  powers, 
and  turn  his  will  and  affections  from  sin  to  holiness  consistently 
with  his  freedom.  "  You,  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead 
in  tresspasses  and  sins."  We  fully  believe,  too,  in  the  free 
agency  of  men  ;  that  they  have  the  power  of  choosing  and  re- 
fusing, in  view  of  motives ;  and  yet,  that  they  will  invariably 
choose  the  evil  and  refuse  the  good,  unless  they  are  drawn  by 
the  Father,  or  enabled  by  his  special  influence  to  come  to 
Christ.  We  preach,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  divine  influence, 
the  dependance  of  the  sinner  and  his  obligations  to  submit  im- 
mediately to  God.  In  our  views  on  these  points,  we  are  very 
harmonious.  We  rejoice  in  them  ourselves,  and  feel  that  they 
aflbrd  a  sohd  ground  of  hope  for  success  in  our  labors. 

With  grateful  praise  to  our  glorious  Lord,  we  are  permitted  to 
say,  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain,  nor  spent  our  strength 
for  nought  and  in  vain.  Our  churches  have  been  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  we  believe,  too,  in  vital  godhness.  Within  twen- 
ty years,  our  congregations  have  been  visited  with  repeated  ef- 
fusions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Some 
of  them,  with  no  less  than  from  three  to  eight  seasons  of  special 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  year  1831  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  revivals,  within  our  bounds.  Ele- 
ven of  our  societies  enjoyed  the  presence,  and  experienced  the 
triumphs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the  conviction  and  hopeful 
conversion  of  sinners.  We  know  of  no  period,  when  the  work 
of  God  was  revived  in  so  many  of  our  congregations,  at  the  same 
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time,  though  it  had  been  before  more  powerful  and  lasting  in 
some  of  them. 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  these  revivals,  there  have  been 
some  things  common  to  them  all,  and  some  which  have  been 
pecuhar.  We  believe,  that  every  genuine  revival  is  the  work 
of  God.  The  Gospel  is  preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
down  from  heaven.  The  word  of  God  arrests  the  attention  of 
sinners ;  and  their  minds  and  the  minds  of  Christians  begin  to 
contemplate  the  subject  of  salvation,  with  self-application,  and 
with  an  interest,  in  some  measure,  proportionate  to  its  infinite 
importance.  As  it  is  "  that  one  and  the  self  same  Spirit,  divid- 
ing to  every  man  severally  as  he  will,  which  worketii,"  through 
the  same  means,  in  all ;  the  essential  characteristics  of  every 
genuine  revival  will  be  much  the  same. 

The  first  tokens  of  anything  special,  of  what  we  would 
term  the  movings  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  the 
congregation,  have  usually  appeared  in  an  increased  solem- 
nity, and  a  more  marked  attention  to  the  word ;  in  more 
numerous  assemblies  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  occasional  meet- 
ings in  the  week  ; — in  a  more  general  waking  up  among 
Christians  to  the  duty  of  praj^er,  and  in  greater  humility,  peni- 
tence and  fervency  in  their  supplications.  These  tokens  have 
sometimes  passed  off,  and  the  hope  of  a  revival  has  been  blast- 
ed. But  when  they  have  continued,  the  anxious  inquiry  has 
soon  been  heard  from  one  and  another,  '  what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved.'  In  some  cases  this  inquiry  has  spread  rapidly,  and 
there  has  suddenly  been  a  rushing  of  the  people  to  the  assem- 
blies for  relio'ioas  worship  and  instruction,  in  others,  the  inquiry 
has  extended  itself  more  gradually.  But  in  proportion  as  this 
anxious  feehng  prevails,  we  have  found  that  worldly  and  sinful 
amusements  are  abandoned,  and  mere  temporal  concerns  re- 
garded as  of  minor  importance.  We  have  seen  the  whole  con- 
gregation brought  to  a  stand,  and  the  minds  of  all  turned,  ap- 
parently, to  contemplate,  with  deep  solicitude,  eternal  scenes. 
In  those  days,  the  word  of  God  was  precious,  and  the  heart  and 
conscience  felt  its  authority.  The  same  means,  the  same  truths, 
the  same  sermon  which  had  made  no  impression,  now  alarmed 
the  sinner  and  subdued  him  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  Reli- 
gious meetings,  at  these  times,  were  distinguished  b}''  a  death- 
like stillness,  by  earnest,  anxious  attention,  and  sometimes  by 
weeping  and  the  sigh  of  distress.  The  inconvenience  of  a 
crowded  throng,  many  of  whom  could  not  sit,  occasioned  no  un- 
easiness throughout  a  long  service. 

Every  one  seemed  absorbed,  as  if  alone,  in  the  great  subject 
of  personal  salvation.  Rarely  have  we  noticed  any  bodily  ag- 
tations,  any  out-cries,  any  resort  to  self-righteous,  fanatical  do- 
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ings  and  feelings  to  obtain  relief  and  comfort.  In  some  instan- 
ces, individuals  hav^e,  under  a  lively  sense  of  their  danger,  been 
deprived  of  strength,  and  manifested  much  agony  of  feeling. 
These  and  similar  peculiarities,  have  always  taken  place,  under 
the  alarms  and  fears  awakened  by  a  deep  conviction  of  expos- 
edness  to  divine  wrath  ;  and  they  have,  uniforndy,  appeared 
among  those,  who  had  been  the  most  thoughtless,  ignorant  and 
inattentive  on  the  subject  of  religion, — whose  conscience  had 
been  in  so  deep  a  sleep,  under  the  power  of  sin,  that  they  were 
insensible  of  their  accountability  to  God.  These  things  we 
have  considered  as  adventitious,  or  such  as  may  come  and  go, 
and  the  subjects  of  them  remain  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
bond  of  iniquity." 

Some  of  the  revivals,  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  wit- 
ness among  our  people,  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
animal  excitement ;  and  others,  with  little  apparently  of  this, 
even  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  general  directions. 
A  great  degree  of  tliis,  we  have  regarded  as  unfavorable,  and 
by  a  calm  and  plain  exhibition  of  truth  we  have  endeavored  to 
turn  it  to  good  account.  The  effects  of  sympathy,  too,  we  have 
witnessed,  when  a  whole  community  have  been  awakened  to 
eternal  concerns.  This  is  a  principle  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, but  properly  directed.  Its  influence  may  be  the  harbin- 
ger of  serious  alarm  and  conviction  of  sin,  or  it  may  not.  We 
have  seen  persons  much  affected,  who  could  give  no  other  rea- 
son for  their  being  so,  except  that  others  were  anxious  about 
their  salvation.  We  have  seen  the  awakened  sitmer,  when 
hearing  others  tell  how  they  found  peace,  work  up  Ins  feelings 
to  what  he  deemed  a  corresponding  state,  and  then,  under  the 
idea  that  he  had  attained  to  a  place  of  safety,  rejoicing  in  hope. 
We  have  felt  it  to  be  very  important,  to  guard  against  the  delu- 
sions of  this  principle.  By  mistaking  the  excitements  and  im- 
aginings of  this,  for  conviction  and  subnjission  to  Christ,  we  be- 
lieve that  many  have  been  deluded  and  perished.  Not  a  few, 
who  were  alarmed  and  appeared  to  be  anxious  for  a  time,  and 
then  expressed  much  joy,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  heart,  we  have  seen,  with  grief,  return  to 
their  former  state,  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit.  They  were  wrought 
upon  by  sympathy  and  imagined  that  they  had  those  feelings 
and  views,  which  others  expressed  as  essential  to  this  great 
change. 

The  subjects  of  these  revivals,  who  have  given  us  substantial 
evidence  of  their  conversion  to  God,  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  were  lost,  undone,  condemned  sinners,  before  they 
submitted  to  Christ.   They  struggled,  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time 
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in  the  vain  attempt  to  recommend  themselves  unto  God.  The 
lesson  of  immediate,  unconditional  submission,  they  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  and  practice.  Salvation  by  grace  alone, 
was  to  them  a  mystery,  until  experience  taught  them  the  empti- 
ness of  every  other  source  of  help,  and  that  unless  God  had 
mercy  on  them  they  must  perish.  When  they  cast  themselves 
in  all  their  pollution  and  guilt,  upon  the  atonement  and  grace 
of  Christ,  feeling  that  their  condemnation  was  just,  and  ceasing 
to  look  for  deliverance  to  any  other  quarter,  they  have  found 
peace.  Now,  their  hearts  were  drawn  out  in  praise  to  God  and 
benevolence  to  men.  They  experienced  great  delight  in  spirit- 
ual exercises, — in  contemplating  the  character  and  government 
of  God,  and  the  grace  and  command  of  Christ,  and  felt,  that 
his  "  yoke  was  easy  and  his  burden  light."  At  the  same  time, 
they  manifested  much  solicitude,  lest  they  should  be  deceived, 
lest  they  should  rest  on  false  evidence  and  embrace  a  false  hope. 
They  were,  generally,  very  slow  to  clierish  the  hope,  that  they 
were  actually  born  of  God.  But  they  were,  uniformly,  so  deep- 
ly convinced  of  their  entire  depravity,  that  they  ascribed  the 
change  to  the  sovreign  grace  and  power  of  God.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle  was  the  language  of  their  experience  : 
"  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  mercy  he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

One  characteristic  of  the  revival  in  1831,  was  its  compara- 
tive shortness  Some  of  the  revivals,  with  which  portions  of 
this  heritage  of  God  had,  previously,  been  blessed,  continued 
from  one  year  to  another,  but  this  was  like  a  short  passing  show- 
er. The  reason  of  this  may  be,  so  far  as  human  agency  is 
concerned,  either  the  unusual  degree  of  animal  feeling  which 
was  awakened,  or  an  undue  dependence  on  the  extraordinary 
means  which  were  employed.  Many,  however,  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  church  as  the  fruit  of  this  work  of  grace.  The 
churches  have  been  strengthened  as  to  numbers,  and  we  hope 
in  piety  and  good  works  ;  but  whether  they  have  been  strength- 
ened, as  to  union  and  subordination  to  the  order  of  Christ,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Time  and  trial  must  prove  how  much  fruit 
has  been  gathered  to  eternal  life. 

But  one  characteristic  of  most  of  the  revivals  that  have  bles- 
sed our  churches,  we  would  more  particularly  notice.  It  is  said 
by  the  prophet  that  'When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion  he 
will  appear  in  his  glory."  This  has  been  exemplified.  Our 
eyes  and  our  hearts  unite  in  the  testimony.  That  He  was 
present,  working  according  to  his  pleasure,  we  felt  there  was  no 
doubt.  We  thought  of  Elijah,  when,  under  a  sense  of  the  di- 
*38 
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vine  presence  in  the  still  small  voice,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  man- 
tle, and  of  Isaiah,  when  he  saw  the  glory  of  God.  All  animal 
excitement  was  allayed  ;  all  passionate  emotions  subdued.  God 
was  there.  The  sinner  trembled ;  fearfulness  surprised  the 
hypocrite.  The  wicked  were  convinced,  and  felt  themselves 
justly  condemned,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  divine  mercy. 
We  seemed,  in  the  midst  of  our  labors,  but  to  "  stand  still  and  see 
the  salvation  of  God."  In  one  instance,  where  there  was  much 
unhallowed  feeling  and  dividon  in  a  church,  the  Spirit  came 
down,  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  wrought  for  his  name's  sake.  The 
sovreip"nty  and  riches  of  divine  grace  were  most  illustriously  dis- 
played. The  truth,  that  God  is  the  author  of  genuine  revivals, 
we  have  been  taught  in  our  own  experience.  Tlie  scene, 
where  he  works  and  converts  many,  is  as  different  as  light  and 
darkness  from  those  excitements,  awakened  by  human  instru- 
mentality operating,  only,  on  the  sympathies  and  passions  of  our 
animal  nature. 

Constituted  as  men  are,  and  prone  as  they  are  to  self-righteous 
efforts,  to  do  and  live,  there  will  be,  in  all  times  of  s[)ecial  atten- 
tion to  religion,  more  or  less  mere  animal  excitement,  and  exer- 
tions to  recommend  themselves  unto  God.  These  things  are 
not  to  be  violently  resisted,  but  removed  by  presenting  and  urg- 
ing those  truths  which  belong  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  con- 
vincing of  sin  and  turning  the  heart  to  Christ.  So  far  as  our 
experience  has  testified,  a  revival  often  takes  its  visible  character 
from  its  beginnings,  and  from  those  whose  influence  gains  the 
ascendency.  If  it  commence  among  the  more  ignorant  class, 
among  those  to  whom  the  subject  of  religion  is  new,  there  is 
usually  more  excitement  at  first;  and  if  those  who  direct  are 
full  of  strong  feeling,  with  little  experience  and  knowledge,  the 
same  thing  is  manifest  among  others. 

Experience  has  taught  us  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  when  a  re- 
vival commences ;  and  to  fear  lest  souls  shall  perish  through  false 
hopes.  On  this  point,  we  have  learnt  to  be  exceedingly  solici- 
tous. Ins  an  es,  not  a  few,  have  shown  us,  that  those  who  are 
awakened  an  1  convinced  of  sin  may  lose  their  impressions  and 
become  more  hardened  ;  and  those  who,  in  their  own  estimation 
and  that  of  others,  are  converted  to  God,  may  return  to  their 
former  state  of  feeling  and  practice.  Many  have  come  up  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  wiih  much  zeal,  in  times  of  great  religious 
excitement,  who  have  gone  back  when  the  fervors  of  the  occa- 
sion are  passed,  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  work  of  God  and  to 
resist  the  truth  by  their  errors  and  ungodly  influence,  under  the 
name  of  Christian.  The  fruits  of  levivals  are  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  are  active  in  them  only  during  their  pro- 
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gress,  who  stay  not  to  witness  their  results  ;  nor  by  those  who 
do  not  mingle  in  them,  and  yet  undertake  to  teach  and  decide  on 
every  thing  pertaining  to  them.  Of  these  classes  there  are 
some,  at  the  present  day,  who  would  direct  the  public  mind  on 
this  momentous  subject,  whose  views  would  be  corrected,  by  en- 
gaging in  the  labors  of  revivals  and  watching  their  results,  as 
stated  pastors  are  obliged  to  do.  There  is  much  more  zeal, 
anxiety,  joy  and  hope  expressed,  often,  at  such  times,  than  there 
is  of  holy  fruit,  brought  forth  with  patience  by  the  good  and 
honest  heart,  in  the  final  result.  The  fruits  of  righteousness 
have  fallen  short  of  our  anticip;T^ions,  even  when  we  counted 
on  many  as  subjects  of  renewing  grace  ;  yet  a  great  number, 
have  been  added  to  the  churches  of  such,  we  have  good  reason 
to  beheve,  as  shall  be  saved.  We  have  had  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness their  Christian  character,  and  to  see  the  power  of  godliness 
sustaining  them  in  times  of  temptation,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death.  We  have,  in  many  instances,  been  much  comforted 
and  encouraged,  in  beholding  the  religion,  embraced  in  a  revi- 
val, shining  more  and  more  in  obedience  and  devotedness  to 
God,  and  filling  the  closing  scene  with  holy  joy  and  heavenly 
peace.  While  the  progress  of  the  work  has,  in  some  cases, 
awakened  much  visible  opposition,  and  drawn  out  the  enemy 
from  his  concealment,  in  others,  its  power  has  so  turned  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion,  that  the  enmity  of  the  heart  to  God  has 
been  vented  only  in  private,  and  expressed  by  individuals  whose 
consciences  were  disturbed  by  serious  reflection.  But,  generally, 
the  effect  of  revivals  has  been  very  happy  upon  society.  Often 
has  it  softened  asperities  and  healed  old  difficulties  which  exist- 
ed among  individuals.  It  has  driven  out  of  practice  sinful  and 
vain  amusements,  which  served  to  kill  time  and  destroy  souls, 
such  as  balls,  assemblies  for  drinking  and  gambling  and  so 
forth.  Often  has  it  put  a  new  moral  aspect  upon  the  whole 
community.  Instead  of  idling  away  the  Sabbath  and  neglect- 
ing the  institutions  of  God,  the  inhabitants  have  become  a 
church-going  people,  who  listen  to  the  word,  enter  the  Sabbath 
School,  fiivor  benevolent  objects,  and  contribute  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

In  most  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  the  holy  fruit  has  been  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  revivals  which  have  blessed  us,  were  the  work 
of  God,  though  often  marred,  and,  it  may  be,  shortened  by  the 
infirmities,  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  men.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Spirit,  sometimes,  departs  and  the  Lord  frowns, 
because  men,  in  their  pride,  bring  unhallowed  fire  to  the  altar, 
or  stretch  out  their  hand  to  help  in  an  unauthorized  manner, 
forgetful  of  their  dependence,  and  of  God's  jealousy  for  the  hon- 
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or  of  his  own  name  and  grace.  But  when  we  have  seen  many 
in  these  times  of  merciful  visitation,  become  new  creatures,  al- 
most in  mental  capacity,  and  wholly  so  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  we  have  understood,  more  perfectly,  the  declarations  of 
the  divine  word,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding." 

We  are  fully  convinced,  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  genuine 
revivals,  to  spread  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  and  bring  the  whole 
world  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  The  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence under  the  preaching  of  the  word,  we  hail  as  a  harbinger 
of  the  glorious  days.  But  wa  feel  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
their  being  corrupted,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  of  being 
turned  to  scenes  of  display  for  human  pride  and  self-righteous- 
ness. 

With  respect  to  the  means,  by  which  the  work  of  God  has 
been  promoted  among  us,  they  are  such  as  have  been  common- 
ly employed  by  the  Orthodox  churches  and  ministers  in  New 
England, — such  as  we  believe  the  word  of  God  sanctions.  And 
we  can  testify,  that  they  have  been  mighty  through  God. 
Nothing  very  remarkable  has,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  the 
beginnings  of  these  seasons  of  divine  mercy.  The  plain  and 
continued  exhibition  of  divine  truth  on  the  holy  Sabbath  has 
been  the  means,  effectual  perhaps  above  all  others,  of  inciting 
Christians  to  duty  and  alarming  the  consciences  of  sinners. 
And  we  have  noticed  impressions  made  in  this  way,  gradually 
deepening,  until  Christians  have  come  out  to  do  something  for 
Christ,  and  sinners  have  begun  to  inquire  what  they  must  do 
to  be  saved.  Prayer-meetings,  one  or  more  in  a  week,  to  seek 
for  the  Spirit  have  frequently  been  the  harbinger  of  the  coming 
time  of  refreshing.  Sometimes  the  improving  of  a  funeral  oc- 
casion, or  some  alarming  event  in  Providence  b}^  urging  the 
great  sul>ject  of  salvation,  has  roused  the  careless  and  led  the 
Christian  to  self-examination  and  more  earnest  prayer.  The 
awakening  or  hopeful  conversion  of  persons,  who  were  in  some 
respects  conspicuous,  has  sometimes  been  the  means  of  bringing 
many  to  consideration. 

In  these  tin)e3  of  refreshing,  we  have  regarded  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  peculiar  interest,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  im- 
prove in  three  public  services,  with  a  prayer-meeting,  in  some 
instances,  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  One  stated  lecture  in 
the  week  has  been  common,  and,  sometimes,  three  or  four  in 
different  parts  of  the  congregation,  if  it  were  large.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  has  been  usual  to  have  one  or  two  meetings  for  pray- 
er, and  for  exhortation  by  the  pastor  and  by  the  leading  officers 
of  the  church.     Visiting  from  house  to  house,  as  time  could  be 
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found,  has  been  observed.  When  some  were  discovered  to  be 
under  serious  impressions,  a  meeting  [)articnlarly  for  this  class 
has  been  usually  held  every  week,  in  which  the  instruction  was 
adapted  by  the  pastor  to  their  case.  Private  praying-circles  of 
believing  females  by  themselves,  and  of  brethren  by  themselves, 
have  been  blessed.  Church  conferences  and  seasons  for  prayer 
with  fasting  have  been  attended,  in  some  instances,  with  great 
interest.  With  the  pastor  and  leading  members  of  the  church, 
as  laborers,  we  have  seen  the  work  of  God  go  forward  with  pow- 
er in  the  use  of  these  means,  without  any  help  from  abroad, 
and  hundreds  brought  hopefully  to  embrace  Christ  for  right- 
eousness and  life.  The  multiplicity  of  public  religious  meet- 
ings in  times  of  revival,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Secret 
prayer,  reading  the  Bible  and  self-examination,  so  important  to 
the  inquiring  and  to  others,  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected. 
Besides,  some  will  begin  to  depend  on  meetings  and  to  make  a 
righteousness  of  them.  Others  -will  judge  of  their  slate,  ac- 
cording as  they  enjoy  themselves  at  meetings,  or  not.  Others 
again  will  become  unstable  and  restless,  or  greatly  excited,  and 
seem  to  think  that  religion  consists  much  in  all  this,  and  in 
some  public  exhibition  of  themselves  in  prayer  and  exhortation. 

In  the  revivals  of  1831,  we  combined  these  means,  as  many 
did  and  are  now  doing,  in  Protracted  meetings.  One  or  more 
of  these  was  held  in  most  of  our  churches  during  the  season. 
In  almost  every  instance,  there  was  some  special  attention  ex- 
isting, or  some  indications  of  a  revival,  previous  to  the  holding 
of  the  meeting.  These  meetings  were  continued  from  three  to 
five  days.  Every  day  there  were  two  public  services,  and  one 
or  more  in  the  evening.  The  intervals  were  spent  in  prayer 
both  social  and  private.  At  the  close  of  the  whole  process, 
those  who  were  inquiring  and  desired  to  be  addressed  and  pray- 
ed with,  were  requested,  either  to  remain  after  the  congregation 
had  dispersed,  or  to  go  to  another  place  assigned  for  the  purpose. 
We  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  attended  these  meetings  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree.  But  the  result,  in  most  cases,  did  not  equal 
the  expectations  of  some.  That  they  were  instrumental  of 
much  good,  in  quickening  Christians  and  awakening  sinners, 
we  have  no  doubt. 

We  have  sta.ted,  in  general,  the  means  by  which  the  revivals 
which  have  blessed  us,  have  been  promoted ;  and  now  we  will 
answer  the  other  part  of  your  third  inquiry,  viz.  What  are  the 
doctrines  and  mode  of  preaching  ?  The  doctrines  which  we 
hold,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  are  those  which  are  com- 
monly termed  Orthodox ;  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  as 
expressed    in  general,    in   the   shorter   catechism  ; — the  same 
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which  our  Puritan  fathers  held,  as  explained  and  held  by  Ed- 
wards, Bellamy,  Dwight  and  others ; — the  doctrines  of  grace, 
which  bring  salvation  to  men,  "  according  to  the  eternal  purpose 
of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."     These  we  endeavor  to  preach  according  to  their  order 
and  relative  importance ;  and    in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  bear  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.     We  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  discussing  them  in  a  metaphysical  way, 
or  exhibiting  them  in  connexion  with  what  is  termed,  the  phil- 
osophy  of  religion  ;  but   have  labored  to  present  them  as  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  to  urge  I  hem  upon  the  conscience  by  his 
authority.     In   the  same  practical  manner,  in  which  the  spirit 
has  recorded  them,   we  have  endeavored  to  bring  them  out  in 
their  length  and  breadth.     In  times  of  revival  we  have  perhaps 
dwelt  more  on  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  showing  the  state,  char- 
acter and  destiny  of  sinners  in  the  light  of  God's  law  ; — on  the 
necessity  of  special  divine  influence  to  renew  the  heart,  on  the 
distinguishing  grace  of  God  in  the   bestowment  of  this  influ- 
ence, on  the  claims  of  God  upon  men  and  their  obligations  to 
submit,  on  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
We  have  endeavored  to  show  men  that  God  must  have  mercy 
on  them,  or  they  will  certainly  peri<h  ; — to  persuade  them  im- 
mediately to  repent  and   comply   with    the  offer   of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.    We  have  pressed  these  things  upon  them 
by   every  argument  drawn  from  their  accountability,  from  the 
commands   and  sanctions  both   of  the  law  and  gospel  of  God, 
and  from  a  regard  to  the  judgement  of  the  great  day.     To  ad- 
dress sinners  and  treat  them  as  free  moral  agents,  has  ever  been 
our  practice ;  and  we  have  labored  earnestly  to  press  their  obli- 
gations to  an   immediate  compliance  with  tlie  terms  of  salva- 
tion.    This  we  have  supposed  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
their  entire  dependence  on    divine  mercy.     We  have  taught 
them  that  the  only   reason  why  they  did  not  choose  religion 
was,  that  they  loved  darkness  rather  than  light ; — that  the  guilt 
and  the  blame  of  the   refusal,  and  of  their  alienation  of  heart 
from  God,  were  entirely  their  own  ; — that  their  love  of  sin,  op- 
posing will  and  wicked  heart  formed  no  excuse  ; — that  this  was 
their  condemnation,  "  Light  had  come  into  the  world,  and  they 
loved  darkness  rather  tharx    light ; — that  they  hated  the  hght 
and  would  not  come  to  the  light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved."    We  have  proclaimed  these  things,   "  in  season   and 
out  of  season,"  in    written   sermons  and  extemporaneous  dis- 
courses, and  in  private  conversation.     But  while   we  have  en- 
deavored to  preach  the  Gospel  and  have  been  permitted   to  see 
sinners,  under  its  joyful  sound,  turning  to  God,  we  have  noth- 
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ing  whereof  to  glory.  "  The  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God 
and  not.  of  us."  We  have  much  reason  for  humiliation  when 
we  remember  our  deficiency  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  in 
the  manner  of  preaching  tlie  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Your  fourth  inquiry  respecting  "  the  estimate  we  have  formed 
of  the  utiUty  of  Protracted  meetings,  and  our  opinion  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  sliould  be  conducted  in  order  to  be  most 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  church,"  we  could  answer  with 
more  decision  and  satisfaction  if  we  had  more  experience  on  the 
subject.  By  having  Protracted  meetings  in  our  own  congrega- 
tions, we  have  manifested  our  approbation  of  them.  And  this 
approbation  we  do  not  wish  to  withhold,  conducted  as  they  have 
been  within  our  personal  knowledge.  But  still,  we  feel  a  back- 
wardness in  resorting  to  them  as  a  means,  powerful  above  all 
others,  in  promoting  the  work  of  God.  There  are  some  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  them,  which,  in  theory,  seem  to  have  much 
weight.  The  principal  one  is,  that  they  present  and  keep  be- 
fore the  mind  the  great  subject  of  salvation,  and  press  it,  as  the 
great  concern,  with  constant  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 
And  as  the  truth  is  the  grand  instrument  by  which  the  Spirit 
works  to  convert  men,  this  mode  of  presenting  it  must  be  very 
powerful  in  its  effects. 

But  it  is  quite  doubtful  in  our  minds,  whether  experience  will 
confirm  this  reason,  and  show  that  these  meetings  are,  in 
any  respect,  to  be  set  above  those  means  which  have  been  com- 
monly used  among  us.  We  have  seen  greater  results  from  the 
continued  use  of  these,  than  from  any  Protracted  meeting  with- 
in our  bounds.  The  truth  is,  that  the  word,  when  brought  be- 
fore the  mind  and  kept  there  after  the  manner  of  these  meet- 
ings, may  produce  much  excitement,  may  awaken  strong  feel- 
ing, but  unless  the  Spirit  give  it  eflicacy  no  saving  eflfects  will 
follow.  There  are  some  evils  and  dangers  attending  them, 
which  are  not  so  directly  incident  to  the  ordinary  means  of  pro- 
moting God's  work.  Constituted  as  men  are,  much  excitement 
of  animal  feehng  cannot  well  be  avoided.  To  produce  this  is, 
indeed,  their  natural  tendency.  In  prospect  of  a  meeting  of 
this  kind,  much  expectation  is  awakened,  and  great  dependence 
is  placed  upon  it.  It  is  confidently  assumed,  that  now  the 
work  of  God  will  surely  triumph.  A  state  of  feeling  is  pro- 
duced which  is  rather  fitted  for  disappointment  and  desponden- 
cy, than  for  a  scene  of  protracted  displays  of  divine  mercy  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  Amidst  the  preparations  and  the 
doings,  and  the  bustle  of  the  occasion,  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  whole  is,  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  Christians  from  that  sim- 
ple and  humble  reliance  on  God  for  help,  and  that  penitent  and 
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believing  looking  to  him,  in  despair  of  effectual  aid  from  any 
other  source,  whicli  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  divine 
blessing.  We  think  tliis  must  be  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  from  the  selfish  nature  of  men. — They  tend,  also,  to 
make  Christians  and  others  discontented  with  the  usual,  or  ordi- 
nary means  of  grace, — to  produce  an  excessive  love  of  excite- 
ment, and  to  desire  such  seasons  merely  for  the  pleasure  which 
they  afford.  Sinners,  too,  will  cherish  the  idea  that  they  may 
rest  at  ease,  that  they  cannot  get  religion  until  a  Protracted 
meeting  comes.  Churches  will  demand  their  frequent  repeti- 
tion, tlieir  periodical  seasons  of  excitement  and  effort,  and  of 
apathy  and  inaction.  That  affeclionate  confidence  in  their  pas- 
tors, which  is  necessary  to  their  usefulness,  will  be  dissipated, 
while  they  are  away  from  their  own  flocks  much  of  the  time, 
laboring  in  Protracted  meetings.  Tlicse  and  similar  evils,  it 
seems  to  us,  will  attend  the  general  prevalence  of  this  system 
of  means. 

Considering  the  natural  proneness  of  the  human  heart  to  su- 
perstition,— to  depend  on  religious  forms,  and  plans  of  its  own 
devising, — to  be  pleased  with  tilings  new,  attractive  and  exciting, 
and  to  rest  in  them  as  a  substitute  for  humble  piety  and  a  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well  doing,  we  feel  opposed  to  much  par- 
ade, and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  before  us,  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  reviving  God's  work.  We  look  for  more  saving  fruit, 
from  tlic  effect  of  those  silent  and  humble  labors  of  faithfulness, 
which  do  not  put  ou  the  appearance  of  ostentation,  nor  cry  "  lo  ! 
here,  or  lo  there;"  but  whicli  urge  the  truth  upon  men,  uniformly, 
in  public  and  in  private,  and  with  the  powerful  sanction  of  that 
Christian  temper  and  example  which  are  peculiar  to  the  true 
children  of  God.  We  do  feel  that  great  display  in  men  and 
measures,  in  this  matter,  is  not  among  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  tlie  times.  It  is  our  decided  opinion  that  Protracted 
meetings  should  not  become  common,  by  being  too  often  re- 
peated. They  may  be  useful  to  wake  up  a  stupid  community, 
and  occasionally  employed  to  give  a  spring  to  the  thoughts  and 
affections  of  Christians;  but  they  are  too  sacred,  or  too  exciting 
to  come  every  few  months.  But  experience  must  yet  decide 
upon  their  utility  in  New  England,  above  those  means  which 
have  been  in  use.  We  express  our  opinion  from  what  we  have 
witnessed,  not  confidently,  but  in  the  way  of  caution. 

The  manner  of  conducting  these  meetings,  which  has  been 
described,  we  approve.  The  ministers  who  officiate  in  them 
should  come  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  without  preferring  one 
above  another,  if  they  be  strictly  evangelical.  We  think  the 
effect  upon  the  churches  and  upon  the  ministry  will  be  bad,  if 
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none  are  employed  except  those  of  celebrated  name  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  if  these  are  principally  depended  on.  Let  the  whole 
be  managed  in  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  manner. 
The  church,  where  a  meeting  is  about  to  be  held,  should  be  pre- 
pared by  humiliation  and  penitence  before  God,  and  by  proper 
instruction  as  to  their  entire  dependence  on  his  grace,  and  as  to 
the  uselessness  of  the  means,  about  to  be  employed,  without  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  The  preaching  on  the 
occasion  should  be  of  that  character  which  aims  to  bring  up 
Christians  to  the  duty  of  holy  hving,  and  "  to  convince  sinners 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgement,"  to  exalt  the  Sa- 
viour, and  persuade  men  to  come  to  him  for  life.  Attempts 
merely  to  excite  the  passions  or  to  make  up  feeling  ; — measures 
calculated  to  lead  alarmed  and  ignorant  men  to  mistake  the  true 
nature  of  conversion  to  God,  and  to  rest  on  their  own  self-coni- 
dent  purposes,  urged  as  a  condition  of  relief  from  their  fears, 
should  be  studiously  avoided.  To  promise  them  salvation,  if 
they  will  come  out  from  the  assembly  and  show  themselves  on 
the  Lord's  side,  and  to  pronounce  them  converted  to  their  face, 
when  their  alarm  subsides,  and  some  different  modification  of 
feeling  takes  place,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  a  direct  way  to  de- 
stroy souls  rather  than  to  save  them.  If  Protracted  meetings 
are  used,  the  same  caution  should  beobserved,  in  guarding  against 
self  deception,  against  all  measures  which  lead  to  this,  and  which 
will  give  birth  to  false  hopes,  false  confidence  and  vain  glory,  as 
has  been  observed  by  those  who  have  labored  in  revivals  with 
much  success  in  past  times.  The  preaching,  therefore,  should 
be  discriminating  ;  the  deceiver  should  be  weighed,  his  false  refu- 
ges exposed,  and  the  danger  of  delusion  plainly  urged.  Under 
the  influence  of  excited  religious  feeling,  we  are  in  danger  of 
judging  hastily  that  anxious  sinners  are  converted,  when  there 
is  some  change  in  their  state,  which  affords  them  joy ;  or 
through  delicacy,  or  want  of  discernment  and  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  of  the  depths  of  Satan,  we  may  encourage  those  to 
hope,  or  embrace  them  as  Christians,  who  ought  to  be  rebuked, 
and  told  that  they  are  yet  in  their  sins.  Protracted  meetings  might 
be  more  useful  to  the  churches,  if  they  were  always  improved  as 
seasons  of  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  of  hewing 
down  every  one  which  did  not  produce  good  fruit.  It  is  important 
that  there  should  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Christian 
character,  as  the  word  of  God  presents  it,  and  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct exhibition  of  the  marks  of  grace,  together  with  all  those 
delusive  imitations  of  them  by  which  many  are  beguiled  and 
ruined.  Such  a  heart  searching  operation  should  every  Pro- 
tracted meeting  be.     Let  ministers  and  Christians  bring  every 
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one  to  the  test  of  the  divine  word,  and  require  distinct  exhibi- 
tions of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  the  church  would  rise 
in  glory  and  in  strength,  and  not  be  weakened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  those  wlio  are  unstable  as  water,  who  are  carried  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  whose  fruit  is  dead,  and  whose  pri- 
vate life  and  conversation  are  a  libel  on  true  godhness. 

In  answer  to  your  fifth  inquiry  we  remark,  that  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  tliere  '  are  some  doctrines  and  some  irregularities 
in  practice,  against  which  it  is  important  to  guard  the  churches 
at  the  present  day.'  Under  the  cover  of  changing  the  phrase- 
ology or  terms  used  in  Theology,  and  of  explaining  some  im- 
portant truths,  more  intelligibly,  we  fear  that  positive  error  is 
making  its  way  into  the  church.  To  unsettle  the  common 
mode  of  thinking  on  the  grand  truths  of  Orthodoxy,  and  the 
common  language  of  thought,  has  ever  been  the  first  step  in  the 
downward  road  to  heresy.  We  look,  therefore,  at  an  etlbrt  like 
thi.^,  with  alarm.  To  unsettle  the  language  of  the  Orthodox 
churches,  by  which  they  express  their  faith,  and  which  they  un- 
derstand, is  to  unsettle  the  truth  which  they  profess  to  believe. 
And  we  actually  find  tliat  there  is  a  wide  dilference  in  fact,  if 
we  can  understand  terms,  between  the  statements  and  explana- 
tioiis  which  some  make  of  the  doctrines  of  native  depravity,  of 
regeneration,  of  divine  agency,  &c.  and  those  which  have  been, 
received  and  understood  by  the  churches  of  the  Orthodox. 
We  cannot  but  think,  after  looking  at  these  statements,  that 
their  tendency  is  to  undermine  the  faith,  as  it  was  once  deliver- 
ed to  the  saints.  We  give  full  credit  to  the  motives  of  those 
v>- ho  have  ventured  upon  this  innovation;  and  we  believe,  they 
sinceiciy  think,  that  it  removes  difficulties.  But,  although  it 
changes  the  place  of  these  difficulties,  which  are  objected  to  by 
the  unhumbled,  we  cannot  see  that  it  removes  them  at  all.  It  is 
a  vain  thing  to  attempt  to  bring  the  Gospel  down  to  the  reason 
and  apprehension  of  depraved  man,  and  clear  it  of  all  objection 
on  his  part.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  the  tendency  of  this 
new  exposition  of  the  doctrines,  is  downward  to  Arminianism, 
and  that  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  is  the  same  precisely, 
with  that  l)y  which  the  church  has  been  agitated  in  past  ages. 
Tiiere  is  nothing  new  in  fact,  in  this  "  new  divinity,"  as  it  is 
termed.  Overthrow  Pelagianism,  root  and  branch,  and  you 
overthrow  this  new  theory.  It  has  been  manifest,  that  its 
young  disciples  do  not  walk  merely  in  the  steps  of  their  masters; 
but  they  go  beyond,  and  urge  lunnan  ability  in  the  matter  of 
salvation,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  divine  efl[]ciency,  beyond  what 
is  exerted  in  sustaining  the  powers  and  preserving  the  existence 
of  men.     In  their  endeavors  to  make  men  feel  their  responsi- 
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bility,  they  set  aside  special  divine  influence  in  regeneration. 
In  urging  the  free  agency  of  men,  whicli  we  all  fully  believe, 
they  seem  to  make  them  independent  agents  ;  and  to  show  that 
their  depravity  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  divine  influence  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  turn  them  to  God. — But  our  limits  will 
not  sufl'er  us  to  dwell  on  this  subject.  We  fear  that  the  direc- 
tions given  to  sinners,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  promote  re- 
ligion, growing  out  of  these  peculiar  views,  are  dangerous  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Are  sinners  in  no  danger  of  a  false  hope,  when 
they  are  told  while  trembling  with  fears  of  wrath,  that  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  their  conversion  than  a  change  of  purpose, 
a  change  of  such  a  nature,  as  they  often  have  occasion  to  make 
in  their  daily  business  ; — when  they  are  told  to  make  themselves 
a  new  heart  and  convert  themselves,  while  their  dependence  on 
divine  influence  is  kept  out  of  view,  and  they  are  not  instructed, 
that  God  must  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  form  a  right  spirit 
within  them?  These  two  things  must  come  together  and 
be  exhibited  tosether,  in  their  true  light,  else  we  shall  have  the 
omnipotence  of  the  human  will  oii  the  one  side,  or  the  equally 
destructive  error  of  fatality,  on  the  other. 

From  the  views  to  which  we  have  referred,  have  no  doubt 
arisen  those  peculiar  measures  which  have  been  devised  to  awa- 
ken the  feelings,  and  bring  sinners  to  form  the  purpose  to  serve 
God.  The  design  is  good,  but  the  result  is  often  deceptive. 
To  set  about  getting  up  a  revival,  mechanically,  as  we  set  about 
accomplishing  any  worldly  project,  in  which  the  hearts  of  all 
who  shall  be  concerned  are  interested,  is  to  be  expected  of  those 
who  believe,  that  the  wdiole  work  belongs  to  man,  and  that  the 
result  is  the  mere  fruit  of  his  eflforts.  That  they  should  resort 
in  purs;ilt  of  th'^ir  object  to  various  measures  of  human  device, 
and  oflei.  to  unw^arrantable  means  of  excitement,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  When  any  system  of  religious  belief  leads  to 
such  results,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  it  is  not  of  God.  Against 
such  departures,  from  the  Orthodox  views  and  practice  which 
have  been  received  as  resting  upon  the  oracles  of  God,  we  feel 
that  tliere  is  occasion  to  w-arn  the  churches. — It  may  be  owing 
to  the  insiduous  influence  of  those  sentiments  which  draw  away 
the  hea't  from  a  full  .iid  practical  belief  in  the  necessity  of  di- 
vine influence  toturn  men  toGodand  preserve  the  Christian, that 
man}'^  churches  so  recently  refreshed  and  enlarged,  have  relaps- 
ed into  a  state  of  spiritural  indifference.  No  doubt  they  need  to 
be,  and  perhap.s  arc  about  to  be,  taught  anew,  that  God  is  tlie  au- 
thor of  every  :^enuine  revival ;  that  he  is  jealous  for  (he  honor 
of  his  n  inip.  and  will  be  acknowledged,  and  adored-  and 
sought  unt  >,    s  ihe  efficient  aarent  in  the  conversion  of  men. 
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Your  last  inquiry,  viz.  "  What  in  your  view  ought  ministers 
and  Christians  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  render 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  general  and  permanent," — we  re- 
gard as  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  yet  unless  we  extend 
this  communication  to  an  undue  length,  we  must  answer  it  in 
a  very  general  manner. 

Ministers  and  Christians  must  humble  themselves  before 
God  and  submit  to  the  teachings  of  his  word,  and  let  alone  all 
matters  of  doubtful  disputation  which  gender  strife.  More 
deeply  must  they  feel  their  dependence  on  God,  and  seek  the 
blessing  of  the  Spirit  more  earnestly. 

Ministers  must,  first  and  above  all,  strive  to  partake  in  larger 
measure,  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Tliey  must  possess  the  same 
uncompromising  regard  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  same  constrain- 
ing and  disinterested  benevolence  towards  the  souls  of  men,  the 
same  fixed  and  decided  purpose  of  heart  in  the  labors  of  the 
Gospel,  the  same  meekness,  forbearance  and  patience,  which 
distinguished  our  divine  Lord  in  his  ministry  on  earth.  They 
must  draw  the  instruction  which  they  give  to  the  people,  more 
directly  from  the  fountain  of  truth.  The  word  of  God,  "  this 
broad  land  of  wealth  unknown  ;  where  hidden  glory  lies," 
must  occupy  more  of  their  time  and  attention,  until  they  be- 
come familiar  with  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  ;  and,  with 
greater  simplicity,  must  they  depend  on  Christ  for  wisdom,  and 
look  for  his  spirit  to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  We  fear  that  the 
Bible,  as  a  practical,  experimental  Book  of  God,  by  which  ac- 
tions and  feelings  must  be  tried,  is  neglected,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  and  its  authority,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  holy  liv- 
ing not  sufficiently  felt  by  those  who  minister  at  the  altar.  The 
power  of  Gospel  piety  and  example  will  give  an  efficacy  to  their 
public  preaching  which  few  can  perseveringly  resist.  And  in 
contending  for  the  faith,  they  must  rest,  with  less  confidence, 
on  human  reason  and  wisdom,  and  depend  more  entirely  on 
'  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,'"and  use  it  more  skilfully.  They  must 
preach  not  themselves,  their  own  speculations  and  theories,  but 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord  ;  and  do  this  patiently  and  faithfully,  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  They  must  exhibit  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  plain  practical  way  in  which  they  lie  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  urge  them  upon  their  hearers  whether  they  will 
hear  or  forbear,  depending  on  God  for  success,  and  rot  upon 
plans  and  schemes  of  their  own  devising.  Then  will  the  word 
be  mighty  through  God. 

Shades  of  difference  in  sentiment,  which  do  not  affect  the 
vitals  of  the  Gospel,  must  not  interrupt  harmony.     That  they 
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be  united,  ton,  in  the  manner  of  usinjy  the  means  of  promoting 
God's  work,  is  highly  important.  Tiiey  must  watch  with  so- 
licitude the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  guard  with  vigilance 
the  avenues  to  the  sacred  desk.  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,"  is  an  apostolic  injunction.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
satisfied,  that  those  who  ask  for  authority  to  preach,  are  qualifi- 
ed according  to  the  requisitions  of  God's  word,  that  they  have 
vital  piety.)  that  they  love  the  truth  and  the  work,  and  are  Or- 
thodox in  doctrine,  and  in  their  views  of  Christian  character. 
Ministers  must  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  them  by  Christ, 
without  fear  or  favor,  but  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  love. 
They  must  see  that  the  discipline  of  Christ's  house  is  strictly 
maintained  ;  and  in  this  they  shouLi  endeavor  to  strengthen 
each  other's  hands.  Observing  these  things  and  laboring,  in 
concert,  with  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  they  will  not 
spend  their  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain.  The  Gospel  will 
be  preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven. 
Christ  will  own  and  bless  his  own  institution. 

Christians  must  hold  up  the  hands  of  their  ministers  by  their 
prayers,  and  their  influence,  by  esteeming  them  highly  in  love 
tor  their  work's  sake,  and  by  strictly  regarding  the  order  in  all 
things,  which  Christ  has  established  in  his  church.  They 
must  be  ready  for  every  good  work,  and  cleave  to  the  truth,  and 
not  be  unstable  and  w^avering.  Cheerfully  should  they  engage 
in  every  benevolent  plan  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
"  show  out  of  a  good  conversation  their  works  with  meekness 
of  wisdom."  They  must  sedulously  watch  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  error,  and  not  be  led  away  by  new  and  strange  notions. 
They  must  not  be  assuming  but  humble,  not  teachers  or  preach- 
ers but  learners,  not  directors  but  helpers,  not  heads  but  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ,  not  "  hearers  only  but  doers  of  the 
word." — They  must  study  the  Bible  more,  and  especially  be 
more  earnest  and  persevering  in  the  duty  of  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  to  revive  his  work.  They 
must  not  be  periodical  Christians,  but  uniform,  consistent,  ac- 
tive, gro    ing  Christians. 

The  churches  should  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  as  having  but  one  interest.  There  should  be 
among  them  a  family  order,  a  family  union,  a  family  likeness. 
They  must  not  be  divided,  but  endeavor  to  concentrate  their  in- 
fluence and  labors,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  holiness  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  within  their  own  connexion  and  abroad. 

Let  every  one  stand  at  his  post,  and  quit  himself  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.     Let  all  deeply  feel  that  it  is  not  by 
*39 
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might  nor  by  power  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  religion 
must  be  revived. 

Finally,  "the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield."  He  is  our 
light  and  our  defence.  He  must  appear  for  us,  and  work  for  his 
own  name's  sake,  or  we  are  wasted  and  ruined  by  the  arts  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  pride  and  self-confidence  of  the  professed  de- 
fenders of  his  truth.  "  O  Lord  revive  thy  w^ork.  In  the  midst 
of  the  years  make  known,  and  in  wrath  remember  mercy." 
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In  this  age  of  the  world,  and  to  those  whom  we  write,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  say,  that  we  consider  piety  as 
indispensable  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  add,  without 
hesitation,  that  piety  alone  is  far  from  qualifying  any  man  for 
this  exalted  station.  It  is  a  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  Europe,  that,  "  after  all,  it  is  education  that  makes  7nenJ^ 
There  is  a  certain  expansion  of  mind,  which  is  essential  to  a 
vigorous  and  successful  effort ;  while  each  important  department 
of  life,  requires  additional  attainments  peculiar  to  itself  No 
acquaintance  with  one,  will  necessarily  qualify  us  for  the  duties 
of  another.  A  talent  or  taste  for  niechanism,  may  secure  ex- 
cellence and  eminence  in  the  mechanic  arts,  yet  the  fullest  skill 
and  experience  in  one  branch,  do  not  secure  experience  and 
perfection  in  others.  This  is  equally  true  in  the  learned  profess- 
ions. Some  general  knowledge  is  required  for  success  in  either, 
and  yet  for  eminence  and  extensive  usefulness  in  either,  there 
is  required  laborious  study  and  extensive  acquisitions  in  those 
departments  of  knowledge,  which  are  specially  connected  with 
the  profession  in  view.  The  .Tuiist  may  be  profoundly  learned 
in  the  principles  and  practices  of  law,  and  yet  remain  entirely  ig- 
norant of  every  other  science.  The  most  exalted  Statesman,  may 
succeed  but  poorly  in  the  chair  of  the  university,  or  the  labors  of 
the  country  shcool-master  :  so  the  man  of  giant  mind,  and  such 
in  resources  of  literature  and  science,  who  enchains  thousands 
by  his  eloquence  in  the  senate-chamber,  may  fall  far  below  the 
humble  missionary  of  the  cross,  when  placed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  God. 

Ta:-te,  study  and  practice  are  universally  required  for  success 
and  permanent  influence  in  almost  every  department  of  life. 
We  are  apprehensive  that  in  the  minds  of  many,  an  exception 
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may  be  made  to  this,  in  relation  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Ig- 
norance and  superstition  have  wrought  in  the  minds  of  some 
men,  a  strange  perversion  here.  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  has 
shut  out  of  view  the  broad  field  of  ministerial  labor  ;  and  vague 
impressions  and  superstitious  regard  for  what  is  falsely  called 
the  "  teachings  of  the  Spirit,"  have  denied  the  necessity  of  all 
qualification  for  the  ministry,  but  a  heart  honestly  and  piously 
devoted  to  the  good  of  souls.  Some  will  read  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  Bible  is  so  plain  the  way-faring  man 
shall  not  err  therein,  and  hence  trusting  to  unpromised  aid, 
start  in  that  exalted  profession,  which  made  the  learned  Apostle 
cry,  '  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V 

The  profession  of  the  ministry  stands  by  itself,  and  like  oth- 
er learned  professions,  requires  laborious  study  in  its  own  pecul- 
iar department.  The  question,  what  constitutes  preparedness 
for  this  profession,  is  one  of  high  importance. 

In  a  late  article  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  of  President 
Edwards  was  given,  and  that  also  of  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations of  our  country,  as  sustained  by  public  sentiment. 
If  this  opinion  was  to  be  regarded,  it  would  be  easy  to  settle 
the  question  atonce.  But  to  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory 
result,  we  should  consider  the  station  which  the  Christian  min- 
ister is  to  hold  and  the  duties  which  are  to  devolve  upon  him, 
as  a  teacher  of  the  word  of  God,  the  sacred  and  sublime  princi- 
ples of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  to  rational  and  immortal 
beings  :  He  is  to  try  the  spirits,  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good  :  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints."  From  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
as  well  as  from  the  word  of  God,  he  is  to  establish  and  enforce 
the  existence  and  character  of  Jehovah  ;  to  unfold  the  princi- 
ples of  a  moral  government,  and  also  to  lead  his  people  over  the 
whole  ground  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  do  this,  with 
the  hope  of  success,  he  must  possess  more  expansion  of  mind 
and  richer  resources  of  knowledge,  than  what  most  men  enjoy. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  mankind  in  ancient  days ;  the 
progress  of  truth,  and  the  history  of  the  church,  must  be  under- 
stood ;  and  tracing  prophecy  to  its  accomplishment,  he  is  to  an- 
ticipate events  from  the  providences  and  predictions  of  God.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  in  this  place,  that  he  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  ori- 
ginally written.  These  Scriptures  he  is  to  teach  to  others,  in  an 
age  too,  when  they  are  interpreted  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  by 
multitudes  wrested  to  the  destruction  of  souls.  To  discharge 
the  earliest  duties  of  his  office,  he  is  to  understand  and  explain  the 
Scriptures  philologically,  and  from  them  draw  out  a  system  of 
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doctrines  and  precepts  for  the  faith  and  obedience  of  men.  This 
is  to  be  done  with  strict  reference  to  the  symmetry  of  the  truth  and 
the  analogy  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  then  this  system 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  ever-changing  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  his  people.  As  he  is  to  explain  the  word  of  God, 
he  must,  to  some  extent,  understand  the  principles  of  interpre- 
tation, and  these  cannot  be  understood  and  safely  applied  with- 
out mental  discipline  and  study.  To  interpret  the  Scriptures 
says  Keil,  '  a  man  must  first  of  all  acquire  some  historic  knowl- 
edge of  the  author  of  each  book  ;  of  the  state  of  things  existing 
when  it  was  written  ;  of  the  body  and  collection  of  the  New 
Testament  books ;  of  the  particular  history  of  its  ancient  ver- 
sions, editions  and  paitsin  which  it  was  written  and  other  things 
of  this  nature.  To  this  must  be  added  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  criticism  in  respect  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  must  understand  the  language  in  which  the  books 
were  written,  and  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  things  respecting 
which  tiiey  treat;  such  as  geography,  chronology,  civil  and  polit- 
ical history,  manners  and  customs,  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews 
in  regard  to  religion  at  the  time  the  books  were  written  ;  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  doctrines  of  heretical 
sects  ;'  to  which  he  adds,  '  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.'  And  we  would  remark,  that  to  meet  the 
beautiful  and  forcible  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  he  should  above 
all  other  men,  be  richly  read  in  the  various  branches  of  general 
science,  and  of  ancient  and  modern  literature. 

As  the  minister  is  to  write  and  exhort,  to  reason  and  per- 
suade, he  surely  should  be  acquainted  with  the  science  of  logic, 
of  rhetoric  and  of  intellectual  philosophy.  Many  men  fail  in 
the  powers  of  persuasion,  because  they  have  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed the  minds  of  their  hearers ;  and  errors  in  religion,  which 
have  been  most  destructive  to  tiie  purity  and  peace  of  the 
church,  have  arisen  from  false  principles,  in  intellectual  phi- 
losophy. 

As  the  minister  is  to  write  and  speak  for  the  public  and  pop- 
ular ear,  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  to 
interest  and  benefit  the  educated  and  refined,  we  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  scrupulously  regarding  the  rules  of  good  taste. 
Who  that  has  read,  has  not  assented  to  tlie  remarks  of  Foster 
on  this  subject?  And  when  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  illiterate 
fishermen  speak  and  write  agreeal)Ie  to  the  finest  rules  of  cor- 
rect and  d(;licate  taste,  it  surely  becomes  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  iii  this  enlightened  age,  to  stand  aloof  from  that  vulgar- 
ity which  is  without  benefit,  either  to  the  learned  or  the  ignorant, 
and  alike  offensive  to  both.      The  uneducated  are  not  flattered 
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by  such  a  compliment,  and  the  more  intelligent  will  not  long 
endure  it.  Paul  before  the  Cesars,  would  gladly  seize  the  pu- 
rity and  subUmity  of  the  Roman  dialect,  and  not  scorn  the 
illustrations  of  her  poesy ;  while  to  the  humble  Hebrew  he  would 
adorn  and  enforce  the  language  of  Israel. 

Are  the  above  qualifications  too  high  for  one,  who  rises  before 
his  fellow  men,  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  that  rehgion 
which  God  has  been  developing  for  near  six  thousand  years, 
and  b_v'  which  tliey  are  to  regulate  their  lives  and  build  tlieir 
hopes  for  eternity  ? 

The  question  may  arise,  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  an 
education  for  the  ministry,  that  so  many  years  sliould  be  spent 
at  the  academy,  college  and  seminary  ?  We  would  ask,  can 
the  retjuisite  qualifications  be  secured  in  any  other  way  ?  If 
so ;  it  is  well. — But  will  it  be  done  ?  Scott  and  Fuller  might 
do  it,  but  will  our  young  men  at  the  present  day  do  it '?  We 
believe  that  few  if  any  will  be  found  to  gather  in  a  more  private 
path  what  may  now  be  easily  secured  at  our  pubhc  institutions: 
indeed,  that  important  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  secured 
by  mingling  ^^■ith  men,  and  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  minds  of  equal  and  superior  character,  and  above  all  that 
which  arises  from  the  concentrated  resources  of  numbers  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  pursuits,  is  of  necessity  lost,  as  well  as  the 
fruits  of  laborious  industy  acquired  by  able  men  long  set  apart 
for  the  express  purpose  of  instruction.  As  a  general  remark, 
we  may  say,  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  present  day,  can  hardl}^  be  obtained  without  a 
public  education  in  our  colleges  and  theological  institutions. 
Advantages  which  were  enjoyed  in  former  years  in  a  more  pri- 
vate course  of  study,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  flow^ed  into  these 
public  institutions,  and  an  amount  of  knowledge  may  here  be 
gained,  which  cannot  be  secured  under  any  private  instructer 
or  at  any  one  institution. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  does  the  present  state  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world  demand  such  an  education  in  the 
Christian  ministry  ?  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  it  was  never 
more  imperiously  demanded  than  it  is  now. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  requires  an  intelli- 
gent   AND    A    THOROUGHLY    EDUCATED    MINISTRY.        The 

period  of  "  passive  obedience  and  divine  right"  in  the  church, 
has  passed  away.  Men  do  not  and  cannot  now  resign  the 
keeping  of  their  minds  and  consciences  to  the  hands  of  others. 
The  world  has  at  length  become  convinced  that  each  one  is  to 
think  and  act  and  answer  to  God  for  himself ;  and  men  will 
not  passively  submit    to   the  professed   instructions  of  those 
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who  are  inadequate  to  comprehend  the  subjects  which  they 
investigate.  No  man  will  entrust  an  important  cause  and  the 
disposal  of  his  estate  to  the  hands  of  him  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  common  and  of  statute  law  ;  nor 
will  any  sensible  man  commit  the  keeping  of  his  life  and  health 
to  the  care  of  a  half  educated  physician.  By  common  consent, 
a  thorough,  systematic  education  is  demanded  in  each  of  these 
departments,  and  no  one  can  calculate  on  success  and  useful- 
ness in  either,  without  a  regular  education.  Hence  we  have 
our  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  and  the  men  who  come  from 
them,  come  prepared  to  sustain  and  elevate  the  public  intellect, 
as  well  as  to  secure  respectability  and  usefulness  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  labor.  If  public  sentiment  demands  thorough 
education  in  these  professions,  much  more  does  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  This  holds  a  higher  and  a  hoher  character,  and 
is  instituted  expressly  to  teach  mankind  the  all  important  prin- 
ciples of  intellectual  and  moral  science. 

The  present  state  of  the  world  demands  a  permanent 
ministry.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  sentiment  contrary  to 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  many  at  the  present  day.  But 
we  think,  that  we  more  and  more  clearly  pei'ceive  the  necessity 
of  settled  and  permanent  principles  of  action,  and,  especially,  a 
demand  for  a  more  settled  and  permanent  character  of  religious 
sentiments  and  measures  ;  to  secure  which,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  a  permanently  established  ministry.  The  present 
is  an  active,  cnterprizing,  restiff,  changing  and  in  some  respects 
an  intelligent  age  of  the  world,  and  he  who  is  to  stand  forth 
most  prominent  of  all,  to  secure  confidence  and  respect,  should 
be  far  before  others  especially  in  that  department,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life.  There  is  so  much  written  and  read  at  the 
present  day,  on  religious  and  theological  subjects,  that  an  uned- 
ucated minister  will  find  many  in  almost  every  congregation 
who  are  more  intelhgent  than  himself,  on  the  very  subjects 
which  he  attempts  to  teach,  and  we  are  assured  that  such  will 
not  long  rest  satisfied  with  his  ministrations.  Such  a  minister 
cannot  calculate  on  a  permanent  settlement  in  any  part  of  our 
land.  The  intelligent  cannot  an  i  ought  not  to  sustain  his  min- 
istry, and  the  tmenlightened  part  of  the  community  have  too 
much  pride  to  do  it. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  active  and  untiring  opposition  to 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Unprincipled  men  are  watching 
the  defects  of  the  clergy,  and  are  assailing  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  the  public  confidence  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  of  destroying  the  faith  for  which  tiie  ministry  is  to  contend. 
The  press  is  crowded  with  infidel  productions,  while  many  a 
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pulpit  is  pouring  forth  the  most  destructive  heresy.  Many  of 
the  opposers  of  rehgion  are  intelligent  men,  who  wield  the  weap- 
ons of  infidelity  with  uncommon  skill :  heresy  is  springing  up 
in  new  and  ever-changing  forms,  presented  in  the  most  im- 
posing attitude,  fortified  by  the  show  of  extensive  research,  and 
recommended  by  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  powers  of 
eloquence.  Many  are  striving  to  convince  the  people,  that 
evangelical  religion  is  opposed  to  correct  philosophy,  and  that 
increased  knowledge  will  dishonor  its  absurdity,  and  additional 
refinement  be  offended  with  its  spirit.  Hence  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent  and  learning  are  required  to  meet  and  correct  these 
mistakes,  and  to  turn  the  weapons  of  infidehty  to  its  own  de- 
struction. Truth  often  suiLrs  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful, 
while  inteUigently  directed,  it  is  sure  to  prevail. 

The  age  in  ufiich  ire  live.,  is  also,  an  age  of  speculation. 
Long  established  principles  are  yielding  to  new  theories  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  sometimes  it  would  seem,  that  the 
whole  system  of  moral  action  must  be  changed.  It  is  emphat- 
ically an  age  of  experiment.  Even  good  men  are  often  dis- 
posed to  dwell  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  rather  than  en 
force  the  pure  principles  of  piety.  And  no  men  are  so  liable 
be  captivated  and  bewildered  by  the  crude  speculations  of  reli 
gious  philosophy,  as  those  who  are  but  partially  educated. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  learning  and  research  about  it, 
which  they  imagine  will  conceal  their  real  defect  of  education, 
and  which  will  be  received  by  the  mass  of  people,  as  the  sub- 
stantial elements  of  truth  and  righteousness  :  And  from  want 
of  mental  acumen  and  intellectual  discipline,  they  are  unable 
to  foresee  objections  and  to  apprehend  difficulties :  Every  thing 
appears  to  them  perfectly  plain  and  consistent :  where  many 
a  profound  scholar  has  found  his  way  dark  and  difficult,  they 
seem  to  walk  with  unclouded  vision ;  and  the  result  is,  they 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  powers  of  the  most  giant  minds,  ca- 
pable of  divesting  the  most  intricate  subjects  of  every  difficulty, 
when  years  have  faited  to  give  satisfaction  and  success  to  the 
labors  of  the  most  intelligent  and  learned.  No  men  are  so 
arrogant  and  fearless,  so  unwilling  to  walk  in  beaten  paths, 
so  reckless  of  consequences;  and  yet  no  men  are  so  liable  to  be 
deceived  and  ruined.  At  siich  a  time  as  this,  every  minister 
should  be  settled  and  grounded  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  pliilosophy  of  religion  and 
rehgion  itself ;  and  also  be  prepared  to  bring  before  his  people, 
in  the  most  plain  and  aliecting  light  the  results  of  his  own  in- 
vestigation, rather  than  dwell  in  scholastic  terms  npon  the  phi- 
losophical proofs  by  which  he  obtained  them. 
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The  present  is  an  age  of  enterprise  ;  when  plans  for  ex- 
tensive usefulness  are  to  be  formed  and  carried  into  almost 
immediate  execution  :  And  these  plans  are  deeply  to  affect  the 
future  generations  of  men ;  to  become  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
long  after  their  projectors  are  dead.  That  intelligence  and 
foresight  which  are  gained  only  by  mental  discipline,  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  and  a  correct  judgement  as  to  the  probable  re- 
sult of  moral  causes,  are  now  most  imperiously  demanded. 

The  present  age  demands  the  whole  time  and  the  most 
untiring  energies  of  the  ministry.  After  the  ministry  is  once 
entered,  few  opportunities  are  afforded  to  increase  scientific  and 
literary  attainments,  and  in  fact,  theological  knowledge  in  most 
cases,  must  be  improved,  rather  by  reflection  upon  what  has 
already  been  obtained,  than  by  continued  and  extensive  read- 
ing and  investigating  the  labors  of  other  men. 

This  is  also  an  age  in  which  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  our  country  may  be  said  to  he  forming.  This 
is  emphatically  true  of  that  portion  of  our  people,  who  are  soon 
to  liold  tire  balance  of  power,  and  decide  the  destinies  of  this 
mighty  nation.  Those  institutions  are  yet  to  be  planted  in  the 
West,  by  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  uf  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  formed.  If  that  wide  field,  now  sustaining  in  its 
ample  bosom  four  millions  of  souls,  be  left  witjiout  those  insti- 
tutions, upon  which  intelhgence  and  sound  morality  depend, 
fearful  indeed  will  be  the  result,  when  in  the  maturity  of 
strength  and  the  multitude  of  their  population,  its  inhabitants 
shall  rise  and  say  to  the  whole  land,  who  shall  be  our  rulers 
and  what  shall  be  our  laws.  And  who  that  has  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  past,  docs  not  know  that  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  have  had  the  chief  labor  and  responsibility  in  creating 
and  sustaining  our  literary  and  religious  institutions,  and  hence 
acting  with  prodigious  power  on  our  political  character  ?  Our 
sympathies  are  justly  excited  for  the  West ;  our  kindred  and 
friends  are  there.  We  would  extend  across  the  mountains  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship,  and  pay  them  that  tribute  which  is 
justly  due  to  their  enterprize  and  toils.  There  we  should  send 
our  ablest  and  best  men.  It  requires,  comparatively,  but  little 
talent,  educaiionand  experience,  to  sustain  literary  and  religious 
institutions  in  our  older  settlements  :  but  to  harmonize,  ar- 
range and  compact  the  elements  of  society  in  our  new  settle- 
ments, brought  together  from  every  part  of  the  world,  with  ev- 
ery variety  of  feeling,  shade  of  sentiment  and  aspect  of  charac- 
ter, requires  consummate  skill,  and  no  ordinar)^  share  of  public 
confidence.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  our  new  settlements, 
are  found  men  of  the  first  enterprize,   talent  and  experience  ; 
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many  of  whom  have  gone  from  us,  because  they  were  most 
enterprizing  and  active,  if  not  most  intelHgent.  It  is  a  mistak- 
en idea,  that  ministers  of  partial  education  will  answer  the  de- 
mands of  new  settlements.  To  form  the  character  of  society 
there,  we*  must  send  intelligent,  educated  men,  and  where  we 
can,  men  of  some  experience.  The  rapid  march  of  mind 
must  be  rightly  directed,  and  that  immense  moral  power  secured 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue,  or  all  is  lost. 

There  is  also  a  growing  disposition  in  the  present  age, 
to  undervalue  and  depreciate  the  Christian  Ministry.    Ev- 
ery judicious  measure  should  be  adopted  to  check  the  growth  of 
this  spirit;  but  how  shall  it  be  done?     We  cannot  compel  men 
to  respect  tlie  ministry.     We  have  not  the  aids  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  circumstance  of 
office  to  sustain   them.     They  can  gain  respect  oidy  by  show- 
ing that  their  influence  is  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  salu- 
tary.    Tliey  must  hold  dominion  over  the  empire  of  mind,  not 
by  depressing  the  public  intellect,  but  by  elevating  it,  and  lead- 
ing the  way  to  higher  and  nobler  attainments  in  mental  and 
moral  science.     Let  the  world  see  and  know  that  the  principles 
inculcated  by  the  ministry  are  the  results  of  sound  philosophy, 
of  thorough,  systematic  investigation  ;  that  tliey  cannot  be  over- 
thrown ; — so  convincing,  that  they  cannot  be  refuted  ;  so  firm, 
that  they  cannot  be  shaken,  and  so  clear  that  they  cannot  be 
obscured.     Here  is  the  right  dominion  over  mind ;  and  it  is  a 
necessary,  unavoidable  and  an  acceptable  dominion  ;  not  a  sla- 
vish acquiesence  in  what  it  cannot  understand.     This  is  the 
dominion,  which  every  intelligent  and  good  man  should  strive  to 
obtain  ;  and  most,  of  all,  the  man,  who,  to  the  ordinary  attain- 
ments of  human  life,  adds  the  knowledge  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  inspiration  of  God.     The  church   has  nothing  grand 
or  imposing  in  her  march  when  conducted  by  unskilful  leaders. 
They   retard  the  pro2:ress  of  Zion,   disgrace  themselves — and 
cause  both  "  priest  and  people,"  to  sink  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.     There  was  a  time  when  the  clergy  of  New  England 
were  loved,  not  feared  as  dangerous  men  ;  when   their  attain- 
ments were  respected  ;  their  councils  sought  and  confided   in  ; 
when  they  threw  around  the  intellectual,  civil  and  religious  inter- 
estsofthisendeared  landalofty  and  unbroken  bulwark  of  defence. 
And  with  all  she  has  lost  from  thedegeneracy  and  heresy  of  many 
of  her  clergy,  she  stands  pre-eminent  now,  and  she  stands  so,  be- 
cause to  a  great  extent,  she  still  values  and  demands,  and  loves 
and  respects  an  intelligent  ministry.     The  Dissenting  clergy  of 
England  have  long  stood  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
generally.     While  legal  disabilities  have  contributed  to  their 
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depression,  want  of  education  has  done  a  thousand  times  more. 
Talent  and  education  will  rise  under  all  the  discouragements  of 
civil  injunctions,  while  the  strongest  arm  of  legal  immunities 
and  the  widest  extent  of  governmental  patronage  cannot  elevate 
and  sustain  that  ministry,  whose  moral  and  intellectual  superior- 
ity are  wanting.  And  what  has  moral  and  intellectual  superi- 
ority occasionally  done  for  the  clergy  of  England  and  Scotland  ! 
We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Hall,  Fuller,  James,  Fos- 
ter and  Chalmers — stars,  that  have  gone  up  so  beautiful  and 
brilliant  in  the  firmament  of  mind,  to  encourage,  to  cheer  and 
to  elevate.  Let  such  men  be  multiplied  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica as  they  should  be,  and  as  they  might  be,  and  soon  there 
could  not  be  found  an  infidel  on  either  continent,  who  would 
dare  oppose  the  truth  they  preach,  while  the  clamorous  ignor- 
ance of  foolish  men  would  be  put  to  silence.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  Christian  Ministry  stand  where  God  designed  it 
should,  as  the  sacramental  hosts,  as  burning  and  shining  lights 
to  guide  an  erring  world  back  to  righteousness  and  peace. 

E. 
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Researches  of  the  Rev.  E.  Smith  and  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
DwiGHT,  IN  Armenia  :  including-  a  journey  through 
Asia  Minor,  and  into  Georgia  and  Persia  ;  with  a  visit 
to  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldean  Christians  of  Oormiah 
and  Salmas.  By  Eli  Smith,  Missionary  of  the  A?ner- 
ican  Board  of  Cotnmissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
2  Vols.  12mo.  Boston:  Crocker  and  Brewster.  New  York: 
Jonathan  Leaviti.     1833. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  taking  no  earlier  no- 
tice of  these  interesting  volumes.  It  is  a  circumstance  highly 
honorable  to  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  to  our  country, 
that  they  are  able  to  engage  in  their  service  so  many  men  who 
are  competent  and  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  their  favora- 
ble opportunities  for  adding  to  thestock  of  public  information.  No 
small  share  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  East  has 
been  derived  from  the  communications  of  the  Missionaries. 
How  long  is  it,  since  anything  calculated  to  excite  our  ordinary 
sympathies,  was  known  respecting  the  people  of  Egypt,  of  Pal- 
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estine  and  Syria,  and  indeed  the  whole  coast  of  the  Levant  1 
That  such  countries  existed,  we  were  aware,  and  we  may  have 
been  tolerably  familiar  with  their  geographical  relations,  but  as 
to  any  living  interest  in  the  character  and  condition  of  their  in- 
habitants, we  felt  as  little  of  it,  as  we  now  do  in  the  people  of 
Tartary  or  Thibet,  or  of  any  other  country  with  which  we  are 
as  imperfectly  acquainted.  But  the  East,  at  present,  is  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world  with  which  the  religious  public  at  least  feel  a 
sort  of  intimacy.  Greece,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  including  the  region  about  Constantinople,  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  as  far  up  as  Thebes,  have 
been  laid  open  by  our  Missionaries ;  and  their  permanent  resi- 
dence in  several  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  those  countries, 
their  daily  intercourse  with  the  people,  the  facilities  they  have 
enjoyed  for  that  minute  observation  without  which  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  a  community  can- 
not be  obtained,  and  more  than  all,  the  nature  of  their  inter- 
course so  well  adapted  to  draw  out  the  prevailing  notions  and 
prejudices  of  every  class  on  a  subject  Avhich  lies  perhaps  nearer 
the  foundation  of  all  national  peculiarities  of  character  than  any 
other,  have  contributed  tothrow  more  hght  upon  the  actual  con- 
dition of  that  part  of  the  world,  than  had  been  communicated 
by  all  preceding  travellers. 

The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  w^as  designed 
to  complete  the  body  of  valuable  knowledge  which  had  thus 
been  acquired.  Among  the  great  number  of  important  facts 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Missionaries  in  Western 
Asia,  not  tlie  least  interesting  were  those  which  relate  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Oriental  dairches.  The  information 
obtained  respecting  several  of  these  churches,  particularly  such 
as  are  situat3d  in  the  countries  already  mentioned,  was  as  full 
and  minute  as  could  be  desired.  There  were  others,  however, 
more  remote  in  their  situation,  but  not  less  important  in  their 
bearings  upon  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  respecting 
which  no  more  was  known  than  could  be  learned  from  the  scat- 
tered membersof  their  communions,  who  occasionally  came  under 
the  notice  and  observation  of  the  missionaries.  These  were  the 
Armenians,  Georgians,  Nestorians  and  Chaldeans,  whose  prin- 
cipal seats,  to  the  East  and  South  East  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  in 
countries  lying  quite  out  of  the  common  range  of  commercial 
intercourse,  and  hitherto  but  imperfectly  explored  by  any  travel- 
ler. Of  these  seels  the  Armenians  were  the  best  known.  Dis- 
persed by  their  peculiar  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize  through 
almost  every  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  possessing 
churches  in  many  of  the  principal  cities,  they  came  early  ii) 
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contact  with  the  missionaries,  and  the  more  the  people  became 
in  this  way  known,  the  stronger  grew  the  desire  to  ascertain 
their  condition  as  it  is  in  Armenia  itself.  The  Georgians, 
Nestorians  and  Chaldeans,  although  of  less  account  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  influence,  yet  residing  in  nearly  the  same  re- 
gion of  country,  might  all  be  easily  embraced  in  a  single  tour  of 
observ^ation^  and  thus  four  of  the  most  eastern  churches,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Asia,  might  be  introduced  at  once  to  the  familiar 
knowledge,  and  so  to  the  sympathies  of  their  brethren  in  the 
Western  world. 

We  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  important  object  has  now  been  accomplished  : 
and  every  one  must  admit  that  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  American  Board  have  been  as  happy  in  the  choice  of  their 
agents,  as  they  were  wise  in  the  conception  of  their  plan.  The 
enterprize  was  an  arduous  one — and  required  persons  of  pecu- 
liar qualifications  to  engage  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  required 
no  common  share  of  physical  resolution  and  intrepidity, 
to  undertake  a  journey  which  must  inevitably  be  attended  with 
so  many  inconveniencies  and  perils.  A  country  but  imper- 
fectly known,  occupied  in  some  of  those  parts  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  traverse  by  rude  and  predatory  hordes,  destitute  of 
roads,  of  inns,  and  of  almost  every -other  accommodation  necessa- 
ry to  the  comfort  and  even  safety  of  travellers,  presented  but  a 
forbidding  prospect ;  and  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the  strong  pre- 
sentment, which,  Mr.  Smith  informs  us,  was  felt  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise,  both  by  liimselfand  his  companion, 
that  they  should  never  survive  to  re-visit  their  friends.  A  com- 
petent knowledge  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  languages  gen- 
erally imderstood  and  spoken  in  the  countries  to  be  visited,  was 
another  qualification,  for  which  it  is  evident  that  the  best  interpre- 
ter would  have  been  but  a  sorry  substitute.  It  was  also  necessary 
that  the  travellers,  whoever  they  might  be,  should  possess  some 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  especially  as  they  exist  in  the 
Oriental  world,  so  as  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  disposition 
so  strong  in  every  country,  and  no  where,  perhaps,  more  so 
than  in  the  East,  to  tax  the  credulity  of  strangers.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  must  be  men  of  address — and  possessed  of  such  a 
tact  in  discerning  character  as  would  enable  them  always  to 
choose  at  a  glance  the  best  possible  way  of  conducting  their 
inquiries.  They  should  be  men  of  enlarged  views,  free  from 
narrow  prejudices,  capable  of  looking  beyond  mere  forms,  and 
-of  appreciating  the  true  spirit  of  a  people  and  of  their  institu- 
tions.    If  to  these  qualities  we  add  a  good  share  of  prudence 
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and  enlightened  Christian  zeal,  we  finish  our  own  picture  of  an 
accomplished  missionary  pioneer. 

Judging  simply  from  the  work  before  us.  we  should  think 
that  all  the  above  qualifications  were  united  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  in  the  persons  actually  employed  by  the  Board.  The 
journey  was  not  without  its  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes ;  but  these  were  nothing  compared  with  the  inconveniences 
and  exposures  to  which  the  travellers  were  constantly  subjected. 
In  the  simple,  unaffected  narrative,  however,  there  is  no  parade 
of  their  personal  sufferings.  We  only  gather  that  these  must 
have  been  oftentimes  very  great.  Yet  wherever  we  find  them, 
whether  lying  under  the  wheels  of  their  waggon,  racked  with 
fever,  on  the  deserted  plains  of  Ganjeb,  or  struggling  alone 
through  the  snow-storm  over  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  Kiirds. 
it  is  with  a  stout  heart,  sustained  by  an  unwavermg  trust  m 
Providence,  and  conviction  of  the  worth  of  their  object.  The 
ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  (his  olvject  was  accomplished 
are  evinced  by  the  vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the 
countries  traversed,  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  state  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  especially  of  their  religion, 
which  these  "  Researches"  embody.  We  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  few  modern  books  of  travels  of  the  same  size,  which 
contain  so  much  valuable  matter,  tending  to  illustrate  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  people  described,  and  calculated  at  the 
same  time  to  interest  readers  of  almost  every  class.  The  trav- 
ellers seem  to  have  let  no  opportunity  escape  them  of  drawing 
from  the  very  best  sources  of  information,  a  thing  which  required, 
in  some  instances,  no  small  degree  of  perseverance  and  address: 
and  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  every  important  fact  is 
stated,  together  with  the  authority  for  it,  invites  the  confidence 
of  every  discerning  reader.  In  fact  the  whole  narrative  breathes 
an  air  of  simplicity  and  truth.  The  dehcate  task  of  comment- 
ing upon  the  religious  customs  and  character  of  a  whole  Chris- 
tian people  is  performed  with  a  becoming  modesty  and  inde- 
pendence. For  the  most  part,  the  facts  are  stated,  and  the 
reader  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  But  whenever  the 
writer  chooses  to  report  his  own  impressions,  it  is  done  in  a 
manner  equally  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  heart. 
These  volumes  contain  no  over-charging  of  colors  merely  for 
the  sake  of  producing  an  effect :  and  although  all  descriptions 
of  foreign  countries  must  necessarily  be  of  a  subjective  char- 
acter, and  tinged  more  or  less  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  trav- 
eller through  whose  mind  they  come  to  us,  yet  we  must  say, 
that  t|ie  work  before  us  is  as  free  from  that  necessary  defect  as 
anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  read, 
*40 
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We  may  here  remark  that  whatever  merit  is  attached  to  the 
execution  and  form  of  the  work,  as  it  appears  before  the  pubUc, 
belongs  to  Mr.  Smith  ;  who  availed  himself,  however,  of  the 
separate  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Dwight,  so  that  we  have  embodied 
together  the  results  of  the  observations  made  by  both  of  those 
gentlemen,  independently  of  each  other.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  done,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  There  is  one  par- 
ticular in  which  we  think  Mr.  Smith  is  peculiarly  happv,  and 
that  is,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter.  Tiie  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  several  subjects  of  inquiry,  wliich,  if  they 
had  been  all  brought  together  under  so  maiiy  distinct  heads, 
might  have  proved  rather  dry  and  tedious  in  the  reading,  are 
so  interspersed  with  the  personal  narrative,  that  the  attention  of 
the  reader  seldom  flags,  and  few  we  believe,  would  take  up  the 
work,  and  be  willing  to  relinquish  it,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
end. 

In  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of  tlie  contents  of  these 
volumes,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  thread  of  the 
narrative. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  D wight  met  at  Malta  in  February  1830, 
and  pursuant  to  their  instructions,  brought  by  the  latter  gen- 
tleman from  America,  proceeded  in  the  following  month  to 
Smyrna,  and  thence  by  land  to  Constantinople.  Whilst  here, 
they  took  an  early  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch, by  whoui  they  were  received  with  much  apparent  cor- 
diality. The  patriarch  of  this  See,  although  not  superior  in 
ecclesiastical  dignity  to  the  other  bishops,  is,  it  seems,  in  one 
sense,  the  most  important  ofYicer  in  the  Armenian  church ;  be- 
ing the  only  recoguized  medium  of  comnumication  between 
that  church  and  the  Tiu'kish  government  Hence  his  author- 
ity extends,  in  a  certain  sense,  over  all  the  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key. Having  received  from  this  important  personage  all  the 
information  which  could  be  oljtained  in  repeated  visits,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  intelligent  friends,  definitely  fixed  upon 
their  route,  to  the  farthest  point  which  they  reached,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  May  the  travellers  were  ready  to  leave 
the  Turkish  capital  for  Armenia.  According  to  their  instruc- 
tions they  were  to  embark  here  in  some  vessel  for  Trebizond. 
15ut  fortunately  the  prevailing  winds  rendered  this  plan  imprac- 
ticable. Thus  they  were  obliged  to  go  by  land  ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  owe  the  exhilirating  account  of  their  journey 
through  Asia  Minor.  The  Turkish  mode  of  travelling  post  is 
somewhat  different  from  our  own,  and  we  therefore  introduce 
the  following  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Smith. 
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"  We  now  travel  tartar  in  fine  style,  and  I  must  invite  you  to  look  at  us, 
as  we  move  over  these  naked  plains.  Two  horses,  the  first  led  by  a  sUrijy 
upon  a  separate  animal,  and  the  second  tied  by  his  haltar  to  the  tail  of  his 
companion,  carry  our  baggrge.  Our  tarter,  with  a  kalpak  (cap)  of  black 
lambskin  upon  his  head  some  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  looking  much 
like  a  stove-pipe  with  a  yellow  cushion  stuffed  into  its  upper  extremity,  and 
a  heavy  kumchy  in  his  hand  to  give  force  to  his  frequent  exclamation  of 
haidch,  rides  by  their  side.  We,  metamorphosed  into  Turks,  with  unshaven 
lip  and  turbaned  head,  bring  up  the  rear.  Every  stage,  often  thirty  miles  or 
more,  is  travelled  without  allowing  our  horses  a  dmp  of  water,  and  our  gait 
is  frequently  a  rapid  gallop ;  in  enduring  which,  the  loaded  animals  espe- 
cially exhibit  a  strength  and  hardiness  that  quite  astonish  us.  Besides  the 
smart  of  the  tartar's  lash,  the  weight  of  their  load,  and  the  swiftness  of  their 
gait,  they  are  subject  to  many  cruel  accidents.  A  false  step  in  such  rapid 
travelling  often  causes  one  to  stumble,  and  the  other,  tied  as  he  is  to  him,  is 
most  ungently  and  unceremoniously  arrested  ;  or  if  the  ground  is  hilly,  one 
sometimes  rolls  down  a  declivity,  and  drags  his  companion  reluctantly  after 
him.  Their  motion  is  so  great,  that,  snugly  as  our  baggage  is  packed,  not  a 
stage  is  passed  without  its  turning  more  than  once,  so  as  to  bring  the  girt, 
sustaining  the  wiiole  weight  of  the  load,  suddenly  across  the  poor  animals' 
back,  often  already  completely  excoriated  by  the  chafing  of  the  saddle.  Such 
accidents  being  frequently  the  fault  of  the  surijy,  are  apt  to  bring  him  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  tartar,  in  which  we  have  more  than  once  seen  the  yataghan, 
instead  of  the  kumchy,  applied  to  liis  back." 

In  this  way  our  travellers  scoured  over  the  plains,  frequently 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  a  day,  without  any  considerable  halt 
except  at  night,  until  in  just  10  days  from  Constantinople  they 
arrived  at  Tokat.  The  sensations  produced  by  such  rapid  and 
continued  riding  on  horseback  is  thus  naturally  described. 

"  The  last  two  or  three  hours  of  our  stage  seemed  of  interminable  length, 
for  drowsiness  came  upon  me  like  an  armed  man,  and  resistance  was  in  vain. 
My  utmost  efforts  could  but  just  open  my  senses  sufficiently  to  external  ob- 
jects to  give  my  dreams  a  new  starting  point,  before  away  they  would  fly  in 
spite  of  me  with  all  the  velocity  of  their  nature.  If  a  nod,  that  disturbed 
my  balance,  again  arrested  them,  it  was  but  to  allow  tliem  to  start  afresh 
from  some  new  goal  as  speedily  as  before.  Thus  the  velocity  of  dieams  was 
mistaken  in  my  imagination  for  our  actual  gait,  and  we  seemed  to  have  trav- 
elled hours,  when  we  had  really  advanced  Ijut  a  few  rods." 

Tokat  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  friends  of  missions 
as  the  place  where  the  excellent  Martyn  found  his  early  grave. 
It  is  descril>ed  by  Mr.  Smith  as  a  beautiful  city,  surrounded 
with  extensive  and  luxuriant  gardens,  and  containing,  in  con- 
nexion with  its  vicinity,  not  far  from  24,000  Armenians.  The 
last  circumstance,  if  no  other,  would  be  sufficient,  we  should 
suppose,  to  indicate  it  as  the  most  eligible  spot  for  a  missionary 
station  among  the  Armenians  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
climate,  however,  should  certainly  be  taken  into  consideration. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Tokat  the  travellers  proceeded 
on  their  journey  at  the  same  rapid  rate.  The  season  was 
"  leafy  June,"  as  we  suppose  it  must  be  in  that  part  of  the  world 
as  well  as  in  this.     In  some  places  they  found  the  fruit-trees 
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now  in  blossom.  The  country  was  a  continual  succession  of 
mountains  andvallies,  and  the  inhabitants  with  their  picturesque 
costume  contributed  to  diversify  and  enUven  the  scene.  Thus 
it  continued  to  Sherivan,  from  which  place  there  is  a  direct  post- 
road  of  but  two  stages  to  Trebizond ;  but  our  travellers  were 
persuaded  to  give  up  their  contemplated  excursion  to  this  city, 
which  they  did  witli  the  less  reluctance  as  they  were  anxious 
to  reach  Erzroom  before  it  should  be  left  by  the  Russians.  Here 
they  began  to  see  some  of  the  effects  of  the  Russian  invasion, 
for  the  post-establishment  had  been  completely  broken  up,  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  procuring  horses 
to  convey  them  on  their  journey.  The  last  of  these,  which 
they  could  obtain,  failed  while  they  were  still  four  hours  from 
the  end  of  the  stage.  It  Vi^as  near  night,  and  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents.  A  peasant,  whom  they  providentially  met, 
directed  them  to  the  nearest  village,  consisting  of  a  few  Turk- 
ish houses.  The  one  in  which  our  two  travellers  lodged  on  this 
occasion,  is  given  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  under-ground  houses 
80  common  throughout  Armenia, 

"  It  was  formed  by  digging  into  the  side  of  a  hill  so  as  completely  to  bury 
in  it  three  of  the  walls,  and  leave  only  enough  of  the  fourth  exposed  in  front 
to  admit  of  a  door-way.  Upon  the  terrace  was  thrown  a  mound  of  dirt  that 
restored  the  hill  almost  to  its  original  shape,  and  gave  a  front  view  resem- 
bhng  the  burrow  of  some  animal.  Its  walls  were  of  rough  round  stones  ;  its 
terrace  was  of  unhewn  branches  of  trees,  blackened  by  being  intentionally 
burnt  to  preserve  them,  or  incidentally  smoked  by  the  daily  fire  ;  and  its  floor 
was  the  naked  ground.  It  consisted  of  but  one  room,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  square,  around  which  were  scattered  a  variety  of  kitciien  and  dairy  fur- 
niture. By  tlie  side  of  a  post  was  a  cheese  pressing  between  two  stones.  A 
bag  of  yoghoort  was  suspended  from  a  straggling  stick  that  contributed  to 
form  the  terrace.  In  another  part  hung  a  cylindrical  churn  some  six  feet 
long.  In  the  centre  a  Iiole  in  the  ground  did,  when  heated,  the  service  of 
an  oven.     In  a  corner  stood  two  calves." 

From  tbi.s  place  they  Vv'crc  obliged  to  prosecute  their  journey  to 
Erzroom  in  ox-carts. 

Ezroom  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  considered  as  the  capital  of 
the  Armenian  possessions  in  Turkey.  When  visited  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dwight,  tlie  place  was  in  tlie  utmost  confusion, 
having  just  been  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  Arminian  population, 
amounting  to  about  19,000  souls,  who  had  been  induced  to 
abandon  their  homes  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Ru.ssians,  or 
their  dread  of  the  Turks.  The  Russian  general  advised  our 
missionaries  to  go  too,  assuring  them  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
for  any  European  to  remain  in  the  city  after  the  departure  of 
his  troojjs.  But  the  missionaries  chose  to  follow  their  own 
judgement,  and  did  not  leave  until  four  days  after  the  Russians 
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were  gone.  Yet  so  far  were  they  from  experiencing  any  inci- 
vility from  the  Turks,  that  they  were  treated  with  ratlier  unus- 
ual attention.  Perhaps  they  owed  their  good  fortune  in  part  to 
their  knowledge  of  medicine — which  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing them  to  some  respectable  Turkish  families.  It  was 
with  difficulty,  however,  that  any  of  the  Turks  could  be  made 
to  understand  from  what  part  of  the  world  they  were  come,  as 
not  a  soul  in  Erzroom  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  country  as 
America. — We  find  here  the  same  complaints  of  the  inhospita- 
ble climate  of  Erzroom  as  have  been  repeated  ever  since  the 
days  of  Alexander  Scoerus.  Mr.  Smith  ascribes  it  to  tlie  ele- 
vated situation  of  the  place,  which  we  were  surprised  to  learn  is 
estimated  at  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  would 
account  for  it  in  part,  but  there  may  be  something  al-o  in  the 
conjecture  of  Tournefort  who  was  here  too  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  supposes  the  extreme  cold  which  one  night  froze  the 
water  in  which  he  kept  his  plants  to  thetliickness  of  two  lines, 
to  be  owing  to  the  mineral  salts  with  which  the  soil  is  every 
where  dt!eply  impregnated. 

The  departure  of  the  Armenians,  hastened  that  of  our  trav- 
ellers, and  nine  days  after  their  arrival  at  Erzroom  we  find  them 
on  the  way  to  Kars.  The  road  was  filled  for  a  great  part  of 
the  distance  with  Armenian  emigrants,  whose  general  appear- 
ance was  that  of  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

"  They  were  clothed  in  rags.  Their  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  dirty 
mattresses,  cushions,  coverlets  and  rugs,  a  cradle,  a  churn,  a  pail  or  wooden 
bottle,  a  few  copper  pans  and  kettles,  and  in  some  cases  a  small  chest.  A 
few  cattle  and  sheep  accompanied  them.  Mothers  with  infant  children  gen- 
erally found  a  place  in  an  empty  cart.  But  in  some  cases,  they  were  mount- 
ed upon  a  horse,  a  mule,  or  an  ass,  with  the  heads  of  their  little  ones  project- 
ing from  baskets  or  bags  upon  eitlier  side  of  the  animal ;  in  others  the  tender 
charge  was  fastened  alone  upon  the  baggage  in  a  cart,  or  upon  the  back  of  a  beast; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  mother  walked  with  it  slung  in  a  pouch  upon  her 
back.  Most  of  the  rest,  men,  women  and  children,  were  on  foot,  though  the 
mire  in  some  parts  of  the  plain  was  deep.  All  had  the  same  hardy,  sunburnt 
and  coarse  complexion.  In  none,  not  even  in  the  females,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept the  marriageable  and  newly  married  girls,  were  unveiled,  did  we  discov- 
er that  f  lir  and  interesting  countenance  which  distinguishes  their  country- 
men in  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  They  were  equally  inferior,  too,  in 
form,  being  lower  in  stature,  and  of  a  broader  and  coarser  frame.  Nearly  all 
bore  marks  of  a  desponding  spirit.  What  had  brought  upon  them  this  ex- 
treme of  penury  .''  Their  country  is  hardly  inferior  to  any  in  the  world  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  the  raising  of  herds  and  flocks;  and  their  so- 
briety and  orderly  conduct  is  acknowledged  by  all.  It  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  blighting  influence  of  Mohammedan  oppression,  that  has  caused 
them  thus  to  wither  away." 

Kars,  the  last  considerable  town  in  Turkey,  was  now  also  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  tarried 
here  a  few  days,  and  were  then  expedited  on  their  journey 
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by  the  politeness  of  the  Russian  commandant.  Thus  they 
entered  the  territories  of  the  Czar  and  proceeded  on  their  way 
till  they  were  arrested  by  a  sanitary  cordon,  in  a  valley  so 
beautiful,  that  they  could  hardly  regret  the  necessity  of  being 
detained  in  it  to  perform  their  15  days  of  quarantine.  Here 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  Russian  army. 
The  commanding  officer,  to  whom  they  brought  a  letter  from 
Pankratielf  at  Kars  shewed  them  many  kind  attentions  and 
gave  them  the  most  eligible  lodgings  in  the  camp. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  with  our  travellers  to  Tiflis  the  capi- 
tal of  Georgia.  The  following  lively  description  of  this  city 
under  its  present  Russian  masters,  almost  transports  one  into 
the  midst  of  it. 

"Tiflis  has  the  appearance  of  an  excessively  busy  and  populous  place.  Its 
streets  present  not  only  a  crowded,  but,  unlike  many  oriental  cities,  a  lively 
scene.  Every  person  seems  hurried  by  business.  Nor  is  the  variety  of  cos- 
tumes, respecting  different  nations  and  tongues,  many  of  which  are  curious 
and  strange,  the  least  noticeable  feature  of  the  scene.  The  Russian  soldier 
stands  sentry  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  a  coarse  great-coat  concealing 
the  want  of  a  better  uniform  and  even  of  decent  clothing.  The  Russian  sub- 
altern jostles  carelessly  along  in  a  little  cloth  cap,  narrow-skirted  coat  and 
tight  pantaloons,  with  epaulettes  dangling  in  front  of  naturally  round  shoul- 
ders. In  perfect  contrast  to  him  stands  the  stately  Turk,  if  not  in  person, 
yet  represented  b}-  some  emigrant  Armenian,  with  turbaned  head  and  bagging 
shalwar.  Tlie  Georgian  priest  appears,  cane  in  hand,  with  a  green  gown, 
long  hair  and  broad  brimmed  hat ;  while  black  flowing  robes,  and  a  cylindri- 
cal lambskin  cap,  mark  his  clerical  brother  of  the  Armenian  church.  The 
dark  Lesgy,  with  the  two-edged  kuma  (short  sword.)  the  most  deadly  of  all 
iustruments  of  death,  dangling  at  his  side,  seems  prowling  for  his  victim  as 
an  avenger  of  blood.  The  city-bred  Armenian  merchant  waits  upon  his  cus- 
tomers, snugly  dressed  in  an  embroidered  frock-coat,  gay  calico  frock,  red 
silk  shirt,  and  ample  green  trowsers  also  of  silk.  Tlie  tall  lank  Georgian 
peasant,  with  an  upright  conical  slieepskin  cap,  and  scantily  clothed,  looks  as 
independent  in  jiis  yapanjy  (cloke  of  felt.)  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub.  His  old 
oppressor,  the  Persian,  is  known  by  more  flowing  robes,  smoothly  combed 
Leard  and  nicely  dinted  cap.  In  the  midst  of  his  swine  appears  the  half-clad 
Mingrelian,  with  a  bonnet  like  a  tortoise  shell  tied  loosely  upon  his  head. 
And  in  a  drove  of  spirited  horses,  is  a  hardy  mountaineer,  whose  round  cap 
with  a  shaggy  flounce  of  sheepskin  dangling  over  his  eyes,  and  the  breasts  f 
his  coat  wrought  into  a  cartridge  box,  show  him  to  be  a  Circassian." 

Our  author  gives  no  very  favorable  account  of  the  influence 
which  the  present  military  government  of  Georgia  has  had  up- 
on the  intelligence  and  morals  of  the  people.  There  was  no 
general  provision  for  the  education  of  the  3^oung.  In  Tiflis  a 
school  had  existed  for  some  time,  for  Georgians  and  Russians 
consisting  of  aljout  200  scholars,  a  small  number  compared  with 
the  population.  The  whole  native  population  of  Armenians, 
Georgians,  and  Moslems,  is  computed  at  30,000  souls,  of  whom 
the  Armenians  constitute  about  one  half.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation among  the  latter,  under  the   direction  of  arch-bishop 
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Neises,  had  promised  to  be  very  extensive  and  efficient,  but 
since  the  removal  of  that  enhghtened  and  patriotic  Armenian 
by  the  Russians,  things  were  fast  returning  to  their  old  state. 
The  splendid  structure  which  he  had  erected  chiefly  from  his 
own  resources  was  going  to  decay,  and  the  establishment  dwin- 
dling from  a  gymnasium  of  the  first  class  to  a  common  school. 
Not  far  from  Tiflis  lies  one  of  the  German  colonies,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  missionaries  was  directed  in  their  instruc- 
tions.    They  visited  it  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  arrival. 

"  It  consists  of  two  rows  of  neatly  white-washed  houses  of  one  story,  at 
moderate  distances  from  each  other,  along  a  broad  and  straight  street ;  and 
contains  not  far  from  200  inhabitants,  who  have  the  regular  instructions  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  We  had  already  become  acquainted  with  pastor  Saltet, 
and  found  him  an  intelligent  and  extremely  devout  man.  We  felt  at  our  first 
interview,  that  he  was  ripe  for  heaven,  but  knew  not  that  he  would  so  soon 
be  there.  Within  a  month,  he  was  brouglit  by  the  cholera,  in  less  than  twen- 
ty-four hours,  from  perfect  health  to  the  grave.  Pie  was  the  general  spirit- 
ual inspector  of  all  the  colonies,  and  informed  us  that  some  at  least  of  his 
charge  were  excellent  Christians.  As  we  entered  his  church,  the  worship- 
pers were  dropping  in  one  by  one,  and  quietly  taking  their  seats;  while  the 
devotion  in  their  countenances  showed  that  they  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  du- 
ties in  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  and  the  books  in  their  hands  testifi- 
ed that  they  had  been  instructed  to  understand,  as  well  as  to  perform  them. 
The  prayers  of  the  pastor  seemed  to  breathe  the  united  and  heartfelt  devotion 
of  all ;  his  sermon  was  a  direct,  affectionate,  and  earnest  address  to  every 
hearer;  and  the  singing,  which  affected  me  more  than  all,  was  in  good  Ger- 
man taste,  simple,  solemn  and  touching.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
feehngs  awakened  by  this  scene,  refreshing  as  an  oasis  in  a  boundless  desert 
though,  in  spite  of  me  at  the  time,  they  expressed  themselves  in  tears." 

The  history  of  these  colonists  which  Mr.  Smith  afterwards 
gives  at  length,  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  parts  of  his  work. 

On  the  road  between  Tiflis  and  Shoosha,  to  which  they  were 
hastening,  as  a  retreat  from  the  hot  season,  both  the  missiona- 
ries together  with  their  Armenian  attendant  M'ere  attacked  with 
fever.  The  air  was  filled  witli  pestilential  vapor,  for  the  chole- 
ra, of  which,  however,  they  had  as  yet  heard  nothing,  was  then 
passing  and  sweeping  everything  before  it  through  the  isthmus 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas.  After  much  exposure 
and  fatigue,  from  which  they  did  not  soon  recover,  they  at  last 
reached  their  place  of  destination,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
and  here  in  the  family  of  the  German  missionaries  experienced 
that  kindness  and  hospitality  which  strangers  in  sickness  and 
at  a  distance  from  their  native  home  best  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  of  November,  when  the  cholera 
had  begun  to  cease  from  its  ravages  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  health  of  Mr.  Smith  was  in  some  good  degree  restored, 
that  our  travellers  thought  it  safe  to  resume  their  journey.  Their 
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ultimate  point  being  Tebriz  in  Persia,  instead  of  taking  the 
common  route,  they  chose  a  less  frequented  one  wliich  leads 
over  the  mountains  of  Kara-bagh  to  Nekhchevan.  They  had 
two  reasons  for  pursuing  this  course.  It  was  the  route  to  Ec- 
niiadzin  which  it  was  their  design  to  visit  on  their  way  ;  and  it 
would  afford  tliem  an  opportunity  of  "  seeing  the  Armenians  in 
a  more  prinsitive  and  simple  state  than  they  are  perhaps  else- 
where to  be  found." 

The  account  of  the  ancient  convent  of  Datev,  whose  hospital- 
ity the  missionaries  engaged  for  the  night,  does  not  give  us  a 
very  exalted  idea  either  of  the  inteUigence  or  the  piety  of  its  in- 
mates, and  we  imagine  that  the  companion  of  the  Apostle  Thad- 
deus,  who  is  held  to  have  been  its  founder,  would  now  be  not  a 
little  ashamed  of  his  successors.  In  the  Kakhia  of  the  neigh- 
boring village,  however,  at  whose  house  they  were  detained  by 
a  violent  storm,  they  found  a  more  interesting  character. 

"  Seated  in  the  family  circle  with  our  host,  his  wife  and  children,  and  a 
few  neighbors,  around  the  tandoor,  we  passed  an  interesting  evening.  He 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  priests  of  the  village,  was  a  sober-minded  thinking 
man,  and  possessed  much  more  information  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
such  a  place..  His  own  inclination  gave  the  conversation  a  serious  turn,  and 
to  prove  or  illustrate  the  various  topics  discussed,  he  brought  forth  and  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  family  Bible  ;  a  treasure  which  we  found  in  no  other 
instance  in  Armenia,  and  even  here  perhaps  an  unwillingness  to  think  that 
it  does  not  exist,  rather  than  the  real  circumstances  of  tiie  case,  induce  me 
to  use  the  name.  It  was  a  quarto  printed  at  Moscow  and  given  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Shoosha  to  the  father  ot  our  host ;  and  though  in  the  ancient  di- 
alect, we  found  him  able  to  understand  it,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  its 
contents.  His  seriousness  made  him  a  promising  subject  for  missionary  in- 
struction ;  and  that  his  candor  was  encouraging,  may  be  shown  by  the  effect 
which  only  one  passage  of  Scripture  had  upon  his  mind.  Having  learned 
from  Antonio  that  bishops  in  our  country  are  married,  he  appealed  to  us  with 
the  greatest  astonishment,  for  the  reason  of  so  uncanonical  a  practice.  We 
simply  referred  him  to  1  Tim.  3:  2.  After  examining  it  attentively,  his 
astonishment  was  completely  reversed,  and  he  asked  us  with  quite  as  great 
anxiety,  why  the  Armenian  church  had  forbidden  the  custom.  We  replied, 
that  in  the  face  of  such  plain  passages  of  Scripture  we  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  its  decisions,  and  he  must  ask  his  own  bishops  the  reason  of  them." 

The  author's  description  of  the  mistress  of  this  family  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  Armenian  women  in  this  district. 

"  Our  host's  wife,  like  most  of  the  women  in  the  mountains  of  Kara-bagh, 
was  unveiled.  But  her  chin,  in  the  usual  style,  was  swaddled  in  an  enor- 
mous mufHer  reaching  to  her  nose,  and  a  white  cloth  passing  over  from  her 
foreiiead  flowed  down  upon  her  shoulders  behind.  She  spoke  not  a  loud 
word  from  the  time  we  entered  the  house.  If  occasion  required  her  to  ad- 
dress a  person  too  distant  for  a  very  low  whisper  to  be  heard,  her  little  daugh- 
ter stood  by  her  side,  and  listenuig  to  her  whispers,  expressed  her  wishes 
aloud.  Such  is  tiie  etiquette  of  female  mcdesty  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
not  only  here,  but  extensively  among  the  Armenians.  It  applies,  however, 
only  to  the  younger  women ;  as  we  had  to-day  abundant  evidence.  For  some 
old  ladies  of  the  neiirhborhood,  who  happened  to  call,  were  not  prevented  by 
it,  nor  by  tlie  still  greater  obstacle  of  their  mufflers,  from  almost  stunning  us 
with  their  chatter. " 
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Soon  after  leaving  the  mountainous  district  of  Karabagh  they 
entered  the  city  of  Nakhclievaa  \vhi;h,  as,  claiming  the  lionor 
of  being  the  oldest  one  in  the  world,  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
Its  houses  are  built  of  mud  baked  in  the  sun,  and  having  no 
windows  opening  to  the  street,  present  a  peculiarly  dreary  ap- 
pearance. The  city,  however,  is  surrounded  with  luxuriant 
gardens,  and  "  the  grapes,  especially,  are  almost  unequalled  in 
excellence,  and  seem  to  deserve  the  honor  of  growing  on  the 
spot  where  "Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman  and  planted  a 
vineyard."  "  On  the  road  from  this  place  to  Erivan,  the  trav- 
ellers obtained  their  first  and  best  view  of  mount  Ararat,  which 
like  other  insulated  mountains,  was  found  to  vary  its  ap- 
pearance considerably  when  seen  from  different  points  of  view. 

"  At  ErivAn  it  presents  two  peaks,  one  much  lower  than  the  other,  and 
appears  to  be  connected  with  a  range  of  mountains  extending-  toward  tlie 
northwest,  which,  though  really  elevated,  are  in  comparison  so  low,  as  only 
to  give  distinctness  to  the  im|)ression  of  its  lonely  majesty.  From  Nakhche- 
van,  not  far  from  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  also  from  our  present  point  of 
observation,  it  appears  like  an  immense  isolated  cone  of  extreme  regularity, 
rising  out  of  the  low  valley  of  the  Aras ;  and  the  absence  of  all  intervening 
objects  to  show  its  distance  or  its  size,  leaves  the  spectator  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge the  most  sublime  conceptions  his  imagination  may  form  of  its  vastness. 
At  all  seasons  of  the  3'ear,  it  is  covered  far  below  its  summit  with  snow  and 
ice,  which  occasionally  form  avalanches,  that  are  precipitated  down  its  sides 
with  the  sound  of  an  earthquake,  and,  with  the  steepness  of  its  declivities, 
have  allowed  none  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  to  ascend  it.  It  was  now  white 
to  its  very  base  with  the  same  hoary  covering ;  and  in  gazing  upon  it,  we 
gave  ourselves  up  to  the  impression  that  on  its  top  were  once  congregated 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  that,  while  travelling  in  the  valley  be- 
neath, we  were  paying  a  visit  to  the  second  cradle  of  the  human  race." 

A  few  miles  from  Erivan  is  Echmiadzin,  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  the  Armenians.  Here  the  missionaries  seem  to  have 
been  received  at  first  rather  cooly,  although  ih.ey  brought  letters 
to  theCatholicos  and  his  secretary  from  the  most  respectable  quar 
lers.  As  they  were  afterwards  treated,  however,  with  great  ci- 
vility, perhaps  the  first  apparent  sUght  was  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  hiury  and  bustle  occasioned  by  the  reception  of  other  more 
illustrious  visitors  who  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  our  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  by  the  preparations  for  the  approaching  fes- 
tival. Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  the  St.  Peter's  of  Armenia, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  a  pompous  mass. 

"  The  church  itself  added  to  the  imposing  ceremony,  by  its  venerable  struc- 
ture. The  main  body  of  it,  substantally  built  of  hewn  stone  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome  in  the  best  style  of  the  cylindro-conical  order  already 
described.  Its  belfry,  an  antique  tower  terminated  in  several  pyramidal  tur- 
rets and  loaded  with  bells,  rests  upon  massive  square  columns,  which  form 
the  porch  to  the  main  entrance  at  the  western  extremity.  Within,  four  enor- 
mous pillars  descending  from  the  circumference  of  the  dome,  uphold  it  with 
all  the  lofty  vaults  which  support  the  roof  Portraits  of  saints,  and  sketches 
of  scripture  and  legendary  events,  cover  its  walls,  and  by  their  grotesque  de- 
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sign  and  clumsy  execution,  contribute  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  rnonk 
ish  scene.  One  venerable  father  stands  forth  in  perfect  nudity,  except  that  a 
monstrous  beard,  extending  to  the  ground,  performs  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary uses  of  diess.  Numerous  silver  lamps  and  a  few  glass  chandaliers  sus- 
pended from  above,  were  on  this  occasion  all  lighted.  More  than  half  of  the 
floor  from  the  altar  to  the  porch  is  enclosed  by  a  railing  for  the  special  use  of 
the  clerical  attendants,  and  was  covered  with  carpets,  some  of  which  sur- 
passed description  in  elegance  and  richness.  The  principal  altar  occupies  a 
high  elevation  in  a  lofty  alcove,  or  sanctuary,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and 
groaned  under  massive  gold  crosses,  silver  candlesticks,  and  many  other  not 
less  costly  ornaments.  Two  sanctuaries  of  smaller  dimensions  are  furnished 
with  altars  on  either  side  of  it,  and  one  of  them  served  this  morning  for  a 
sacristy.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  the  side  walls,  too,  is  another  sanctuary, 
or  chapel,  and  still  another  small  one  occupies  an  isolated  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  latter  was 
surrounded  by  curtains  of  gold  cloth  of  different  patterns,  and  lar  surpassed 
every  other  part,  in  the  exquisite  finish  and  superlative  richness  of  its  furni- 
ture and  ornaments.  It  is  probably  built  upon  the  stone,  respecting  which 
Chardin  reports  a  tradition  of  the  Armenians,  that  it  covers  the  hole  where 
Christ,  when  he  appeared  to  Loosavorich,  thrust  down  to  hell  the  evil  spirits 
which  formerly  dwelt  in  the  idol  temples  of  Armenia.  Jn  a  word,  the  dis- 
play of  wealth  this  morning,  in  candlesticks,  crosses,  curtains,  carpets  and 
dresses,  seemed  to  me  not  surpassed  even  by  that  which  is  made  at  the  cele- 
bration of  high  mass  in  the  church  of  St  John  at  Malta." 

After  this  description  of  the  principal  church  of  the  Armeni- 
ans, we  may  next  introduce  that  of  their  ecclesiastical  head, 
whoii],  it  seems,  the  missionaries  had  but  one  opportunity  of 
seeing,  and  then  only  on  a  public  occasion. 

"  On  leaving  the  room  of  the  bishop,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  my  last 
letter,  we  found  the  monks,  in  their  gayest  clerical  robes,  paraded  in  double 
file  along  the  pavement,  which  leads  to  the  church  door  from  the  entry  to 
the  apartments  of  the  Catholicos.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  to-morrow 
was  to  be  the  twentieth  anniversary  festival  of  his  inauguration,  and  that  they 
were  now  about  to  conduct  him  in  pomp  to  evening  prayers,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  tie  soon  came  forward  tot- 
tering with  the  decrepitude  of  age,  and,  leaning  upon  the  arms  of  attend- 
ants, was  led  through  their  ranks.  A  gold  cross  only  upon  his  cowl,  and  a 
staff",  his  badge  of  office,  in  his  hand,  distinguished  him  from  rest.  Two 
attendants  held  a  broad  canopy  of  crimson  over  his  head,  and  two  or  three 
deacons,  going  backward  before  him,  perfumed  him  continually  with  incense. 
It  was  the  pope  of  Armenia  in  festal  show." 

Tlie  peculiar  office  of  the  Catholicos  is  to  ordain  bishops, 
and  to  consecrate  the  meiron.  The  meiron  is  a  sort  of  holy 
oil,  to  which  the  Armenians  attach  a  superstitious  value,  and  its 
indispensable  importance  on  various  occasions  of  ecclesiastical 
ceremony,  renders  it  a  source  of  considerable  income,  both  to  the 
treasury  of  Echmiadzin,  and  to  the  agents  who  are  employed 
in  distributing  it  about.  The  power  of  the  Catholicos  in  ap- 
pointing bishops  is  confined  at  present  to  Armenia  proper  ;  and 
since  he  has  become  a  subject  of  the  Russian  government,  his 
relations  with  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  are  less  close  than  they 
ever  wcie  before.  Mr.  Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  entire 
dissolution  of  them  would  leave  the  Armenians  of  Turkey 
more  open  to  the  operations  of  missionaries. 
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After  several  very  interesting  interviews  with  the  vartabeds, 
and  the  sectretary  of  the  CathoUcos,  in  which  they  strove  to 
malve  amends  for  their  former  coldness  by  the  frankness  and 
cordiality  of  their  behavior,  our  travellers  took  their  leave  of 
Echmiadzin  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Tebriz.  Be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Smith  was  attacked 
by  a  violent  disease,  and  in  this  condition  was  obliged  to  pass 
two  days  on  the  ground  in  a  miserable  stable,  where  the  oflen- 
sive  smell  and  constant  noise  would  have  been  intolerable,  even 
to  a  Avell  man.  A  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  by 
his  companion,  Mr.  Dwight,  to  Tebriz,  and  by  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  Dr.  McNeill,  the  physician,  and  first  assistant  of  the 
English  embassy  at  that  court,  who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to 
the  spot  in  person,  the  sufferer  was  safely  removed  to  the  Persian 
capital  of  Prince  Abbus,,  where  he  found  comfortable  and  well 
furnished  aparments  ready  for  his  reception.  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  friends,  to  whose  hospitality  and  kindness  there  were  oo 
bounds,  he  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  his  duties. 

The  number  of  Arminians  in  Tebriz  is  at  present  extremely 
small;  great  numbers  of  them  having  emigrated  since  the  late 
war  from  the  Persian  into  the  Russian  territories.  Those  who 
remain  are  under  the  protection  of  an  English  governor.  Their 
moral  character  is  proverbially  bad,  but  the)^  are  compartively 
free  from  the  prejudices  of  their  sect,  against  missionary  labors, 
and  a  school  might  be  established  among  them  without  difficul- 
ty. It  was  here  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  had  the  opportuni- 
ty of  attending  the  only  Armenian  sermon  which  they  heard 
during  the  whole  of  their  journey.  The  preacher  was  a  bishop, 
distinguished  among  his  brethren  for  his  peculiar  gifts. 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  pulpit,  a  chair  was  placed  for  him  in  front  of  the  al- 
tar, and  a  rich  carpet  spread  before  it.  Chairs  were  also  offered  to  us.  but 
we  declined  them,  and  took  our  seat  among  the  audience  on  the  floor.  His 
subject  was  the  proper  observance  of  the  fasts  ;  and  his  thoughts  were  proba- 
bly unpremeditated,  and  of  little  value.  But  his  manner  was  striking.  He 
commenced  sitting,  and  that  seemed  the  posture  he  chose  to  maintain,  but 
the  animation  of  delivery  frequently  called  him  upon  his  feet,  and  urged  him 
forward  to  the  edge  of  his  carpet  with  a  fine  effect.  No  tone  marked  his 
enunciation,  nor  any  stiffness  his  gestures.  It  was  nature  that  spoke  and 
acted ;  and  nature  indeed  in  too  undisguised  a  form  except  for  these  regions. 
Violent  actions  ;  varied,  often  high  keyed  and  passionate  tones  ;  and  signifi- 
cant contortions  of  the  countenance,  expressed  his  sentiments  more  clearly 
than  the  words  he  uttered,  and  would  have  astounded  a  more  polite  audience, 
as  the  ravings  of  madness.  But  here,  where  every  man  is  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  be  kicked  and  flogged  into  his  duty,  all  was  in  place,  and  was 
needed.  He  took  occasion  in  his  remarks  to  reprove  the  boys  who  had 
sported  with  the  bonfire  3'esterday,  by  accusing  them  of  brino-ino-  upon  their 
church  the  ridicule  of  the  foreigners  who  were  present;  and,  as  if  unable 
otherwise  to  express  his  feelings,  he  actually  spat  at  them  in  contempt.  All 
his  violence  of  action,  however,  failed  of  fixing  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
The  women  were  repeatedly  engaged  in  loud  talk;  once,  conversation  seem- 
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ed  to  be  general  throughout  the  house  ;  and  the  boys,  stationed  near  the  altar 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  performance  of  piayers,  manifested  such  a 
constant  disposition  to  play,  that  he  was  once  constrained  to  order  them  in  a 
rage,  to  be  silenced  by  flogging." 

While  at  Tebriz,  the  missionaries  made  many  inquiries  re- 
specting the  Nestorian  and  Clialdean  Christians  of  Kurdistan. 
Finding  it  to  be  impracticable  from  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  to  return  (as  it  was  sug- 
gested in  their  instructions  that  they  might  find  it  expedient  to  do) 
by  the  way  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  thus  to  visit  those 
sects  upon  tiie  southern  side  of  the  Kiiidish  mountains, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  those  Nestorians  and  Chaldeans 
who,  they  were  informed  by  the  English  at  Tebriz,  inhabited 
in  considerable  numbers  the  western  borders  of  the  lake  of  Oor- 
miah. 

They  left  Tebriz  on  the  4t}i  of  March,  to  make  the  circuit  of 
this  lake,  having  first  provided  themselves  with  a  rakam,  a 
passport  from  the  Persian  Government,  and  with  several  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  English  officers  to  tl)e  chiefs  and  khans 
at  the  places  which  they  intended  to  visit.  On  the  9th  they  ar- 
rived at  the  first  Chaldean  village,  Khosrova.  This  is  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop  of  all  the  Chaldeans  on  the  nortliern  side  of 
the  Kiirdish  mountains.  As  they  rode  up  to  his  house,  they 
were  met  and  welcomed  by  "an  old  man  with  a  long  Kurdish 
cap,  green  turban,  and  ragged  sheep-skin  pelisse.  It  was  Mar 
Yohanna,  the  bishop."  They  found  these  Christians  to  be  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  Papal  Syrians.  Both  the  bishop  and 
his  confidential  priest  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  were 
still  connected  with  that  See. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  excursion  was  the  visit  to 
the  Nestorians  in  the  province  of  Oormiah.  Their  hank  and 
open  character,  the  simplicity  of  their  service,  the  extreme  liber- 
ality which  they  profess  towards  other  sects,  the  fieedoni  with 
which  they  communicated  iuforinatioa,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  received  it,  all  made  a  strong  impression  upon  our 
missionaries.  They  are,  however,  extremely  ignorant,  and  the 
ch\u"ch  services  w4rich  are  in  the  Syriac  language  are  not  com- 
prehended by  the  common  people.  None  of  the  Nestorian  fe- 
males are  taught  letters.  This  neglect  of  educ!:ition  according 
to  tlie  account  of  one  of  their  bishops,  is  involuntary.  "  You," 
said  he,  "  can  attend  to  such  things,  but  we,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, are  obliged  to  labor  with  all  our  might  to  get  money  for 
the  moslems.  Even  if  a  boy  sits  down  to  read,  a  moslem 
comes  up  before  he  is  aware,  and  with  a  blow  upon  his  neck, 
says,  '  Give  us  money.'  " 
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Different  from  the  Chaldeans,  the  Nestorians  in  celebrating 
the  eiicharist,  all  partake  of  both  the  elements,  tiiough  they 
firmly  believe  in  the  real  presence.  They  also  admit  all  known 
Christian  sects,  Avho  will  come,  to  their  communion,  and  in  re- 
turn "  the  Nestorians  have  full  hberty  to  go  to  the  conmmnion 
of  any  other  denomination." 

Mr.  Smith  concludes  his  account  of  this  very  interesting  peo- 
ple witii  the  following  remarks  on  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a  mission  in  this  part  of  Persia. 

"  We  have  little  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  account  already  given  of  tlie 
Persian  moslems,  to  enable  you  to  judge  what  would  be  the  prot;pccts  oi"  a 
mission  established  specially  for  them.  Such  a  mission  we  are  not  prepared 
decidedly  to  recommend  ;  though  our  persuasion  is  strong,  that  a  missionary, 
while  directing  his  attention  expressly  and  primarily  to  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, would  find  many  occasions  and  means  of  doing  good  to  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  also,  as  a  secondary  branch  of  labor. — The  Arjncnian  population 
is  so  small  and  dispersed  that  any  considerable  number  could  with  difficulty 
be  reached  ;  not  to  mention  another  certainly  important  consideration — their 
extreme  degradation.  In  hesitating  to  recommend  these  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple as  promising  objects  of  missionary  labor  in  Persia,  we  are  of  course  to  be 
understood  as  declining  to  propose  the  city  of  Tabriz  for  a  missionary  station. 
— But  to  the  Nestorians  of  Oormiah  we  would  specially  direct  your  attention. 
That  Abb'as  Mirza  would,  without  doubt,  patronize  missionary  effijrts  for 
their  improvement,  and  in  fact  for  the  improvement  of  all  his  Christian  sub- 
jects, we  received  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  members  of  the  English 
embassy.  Equally  decided  assurance  was  given  us  that  missionary  families 
in  Oormiah,  would  be  secure  from  any  oppression ;  for  besides  being  favor- 
ably regarded  by  the  prince,  the  embassador  also  would  protect  them.  Among 
others  who  accorded  with  these  sentiments,  were  two  gentlemen,  who  had 
resided  some  time  in  that  province ;  and  one  of  them  added  that  the  climate 
is  very  fine. 

"  Tliat  religious  instruction  is  needed  by  the  Nestorians,  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding letter  will  have  sufficiently  convinced  you.  How  it  would  be  received 
by  them  experiment  alone  can  fully  determine.  We  cannot  but  refer  you, 
however,  to  their  extreme  liberality  toward  other  sects,  their  ideas  of  open 
communion,  and  their  entire  rejection  of  auricular  confession,  (that  efficient 
police  system  of  the  other  old  churches.)  as  considerations  which  have  pro- 
duced in  our  minds  a  firm  conviction,  that  a  mission  to  the  Nestorians  would 
meet  with  far  fewer  obstacles,  than  among  any  other  of  the  old  churches. 
The  week  that  we  passed  among  them  was  among  the  most  intensely  inter- 
esting of  our  lives.  For  myself  I  felt  a  stronger  desire  to  settle  among  them 
at  once  as  a  missionary,  than  among  any  people  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  missionaries  returned  to  Tebriz  on  the  23d  of  March, 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  following  montli  set  their  faces  towards 
home.  As  far  as  Khoy  they  retraced  their  former  steps  in 
the  journey  from  Echmiadzin.  Thence  they  proceeded  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  through  the  pastoral  country  of 
the  Kiirds,  and  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier  into  the  province 
of  Bayezeed.  The  only  important  adventure  they  met  with 
was  in  crossing  the  mountain  which  separates  the  last  named 
province  from  the  pashalik  of  Erzroom.  Here  they  encounter- 
ed a  terrible  storm,  their  baggage  horses  fell,  and  occasioned 
*40 
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them  great  delay  as  well  as  vexation,  finally  they  were  aban- 
doned by  their  tartar,  and  left  without  a  guide  to  find  their  own 
way  as  they  best  could.  We  give  the  rest  of  the  story  in  Mr. 
Smith's  own  words. 

"  We  had  not  yet  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain ;  the  road  we 
were  unacquainted  with,  and  it  was  beginning  to  be  hidden  by  the  newly 
fallen  snow;  the  wind  had  acquired  almost  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  and 
drove  the  damp  snow  and  sleet  against  us  with  such  impetuosity  as  thorough- 
ly to  drench  our  clothes  ;  their  weight,  as  our  jaded  horses  obliged  us  to  walk 
almost  every  step,  impeded  our  progress;  and  all  our  remaining  strength 
w^as  repeatedly  called  for  to  re-load  the  bags,  which  were  repeatedly  thrown  off 
in  our  struggles  to  master  the  snow-drifts.  As  this  accident  happened  oncft 
in  an  exposed  situation,  a  dense  dark  cloud  enveloped  us,  and  a  blast  so  pier- 
cing accompanied  it  that  it  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the  heart.  An  indescrib- 
able sensation  of  horror  came  over  me,  and  my  companion  was  completely 
bewildered. 

"The  clouds  at  length  broke  away  for  a  moment,  as  we  reached  a  lofty 
summit,  and  showed  us  lliat  we  were  at  the  top.  Far  down  an  unbroken  and 
steep  descent  appeared  the  dark  sides  of  naked  hills,  stripped  of  their  wintry 
covering  by  a  southern  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  We  diagged  our 
horses,  with  all  the  speed  that  our  strength  and  weight  could  give  us,  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  then  stumbling  as  we  could,  over  snow-drifts  and  through  mud, 
were  at  last  cheered  by  a  view  of  human  habitations.  Just  then  a  single 
horseman,  sent  (whether  by  the  old  Kiird  or  by  our  tarter  at  this  late  hour, 
we  never  learned,)  to  bring  up  our  party,  met  us.  No  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, would  induce  him  to  go  on  to  the  succor  of  those  we  had  left  behind, 
and  lie  returned  with  us.  The  village  we  had  found  was  inhabited  by  Kiirds 
and  called  Dahar  :  we  entered  it  at  sunset,  having  spent  thirteen  hours  in 
riding  six." 

On  the  23d  they  arrived  at  Erzroom,  Vvdiich,  after  their  leav- 
ing Persia,  seemed  less  uninviting  than  at  their  former  visit. 
At  Trebizond  they  embarked  in  an  Austrian  vessel  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  the  2d  of  .Inly  arrived  safely  at  Malta,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months  and  a  half. 

"  The  Lord  had  delivered  us,"  says  Mr.  Smitli  in  recording  this  event, 
"  from  all  our  fears.  The  forebodings  of  misgiving  nature  or  of  wavering  faith 
had  not  been  realized.  In  the  midst  of  pestilence,  among  barbarous  people, 
and  in  inhospitable  countries,  the  '  angel  of  the  Lord  had  encamped  around 
about  us  for  our  deliverance,'  and  we  were  brought  back  again  in  peace.  Our 
friends  had  been  equally  protected,  and  now  affectionately  welcomed  us  again 
to  their  bosom.  Letters  awaited  us  from  America,  also, and  cheered  us  with  the 
most  gialifying  intelHgence  of  what  God  was  doing  for  our  kindred  and  the 
churches  of  our  land.  And  in  tlie  fulness  of  our  hearts,  we  blessed  tlie  Lord, 
who  had  '  redeemed  our  life  from  destruction,  and  crowned  us  with  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercies.'  " 

The  "Researches"  are  very  appropriately  inlroduced  by 
"an  historical  sketch  of  Armenia,"  which  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  compiled  from  the  best  sources  of  information.  We 
conclude  by  expressing  it  as  our  confident  opinion  that  this 
work  will  increase  the  general  reputation  of  our  missionaries, 
already  so  high,  as  men  of  enterprize  and  intelligence,  as  well 
as  of  piety,  and  will  be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the? 
literature  of  our  country. 
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Mr.  Editor, 

My  attention  has  been  called,  at  this  time,  to  the  question  above 
stated,  by  a  paragraph  which  lately  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Evangelist.  Speaking  of  the  Doctrinal  Tract  Society  at  Boston, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Evangelist  says, 

"I  hope  the  society  will  do  good;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  except  so 
far  as  it  adopts  and  acts  on  the  principle  thats«/j  is  thenecessarij  means  of  the 
greatest  good,  and  is  therefore,  in  every  instance,  of  its  commission,  better 
than  holiness  in  its  place.  I  say  except,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  better 
to  break  God's  laws  than  it  is  to  keep  them.  I  think  God  knows  what  is  best 
for  himself  and  his  kingdom  than  any  man  does.  And  when  he,  therefore, 
requires  me  to  obey  him  on  pain  of  death  eternal,  I  think  it  is  best  to  do  it, 
and  if  God  or  His  government  is  injured  by  it,  to  leave  Him  to  look  after  the 
injury.  I  believe  God  understands  his  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  too  well  to  require  me,  on  pain  of  eternal  death,  to  do  what  will  in- 
jure them.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  safest  and  best  on  all 
accounts  to  mind  God,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may." 

I,  Sir,  am  a  member  of  the  Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  and  have 
been  so  from  its  commencement.  I  know  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  most  of  its  members  ; 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  insinuations  contained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  are  unfounded  and  injurious.  If  the  writer 
knew  no  better  than  to  pen  such  a  paragraph,  he  is  inexcusable 
for  his  ignorance.  If  he  knew  better,  he  isi  nexcusable  for  a  worse 
reason. 

The  phrase,  '  Sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  gieatest  good,' 
was  first  coined  and  put  off  upon  the  Orthodox,  I  believe,  by  Dr. 
Taylor  of  New  Haven.  It  was  adopted — but  with  such  explana- 
tions as  went  to  nullify  it — by  some  of  those  who  replied  to  him. 
I  say,  ivith  such  explanations  as  went  to  nullify  it ;  so  that  I  think 
I  may  safely  affirm,  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Doctrinal 
Tract  Society,  and  probably  not  an  Orthodox  person  in  the  United 
States,  who  holds  (using  the  words  in  their  proper  sense)  that 
"  sin  in  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good."  Certainly, 
there  is  not  one  who  holds  this,  as  the  phrase  is  understood  by  the, 
writer  in  the  Evangelist. 

We  do  believe  that  the  system  which  God  is  pursuing,  and  will 
certainly  accomplish,  is  (notwithstanding  the  sin  involved  in  it) 
the  best  conceivable  system.  We  think  it  dishonorable  to  God  to 
represent  him  as  having  done  the  best  that  he  could,  and  as  being 
sorry  that  he  could  do  no  better.  We  believe  that  the  plan 
which  he  has  adopted,  and  is  carrying  into  effect,  embraces 
the  highest  amount  of  good   which   he   can  conceive  or  desire, 
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so  that  his  whole  mind  is  filled  and  satisfied  with  it,  and  rests 
in  it  with  entire  complacency.  We  hope  none  of  our  breth- 
ren entertain  a  different  opinion,  in  regard  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. But  is  this  holding  that  "  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good  ?"  Nothing  like  it.  What  is  "  a  necessary  means  ?" 
Something  more  than  a  mere  sine  qua  Hon; — it  is  that  which  has 
a  necessary  tendency  to  bring  about  a  particular  end.  A  means 
always  implies  an  end ;  and  must  have  some  tendency  to  promote 
Its  end.  But  has  sin  any  necessary,  inherent  tendency  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  good  1  Nobody  believes  it.  So  far  from  this 
the  plan  of  God,  involving  the  greatest  good  requires  that  si,i 
should  be  over-ruled  and  counteracted  in  all  its  tendencies. 

Our  Saviour  once  said,  that  he  "  came  not  to  send  peace  on 
earth,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come,"  says  he,  "  to  set  a  man 
at  variance  against  his  fiuher,  and  the  daughter  against  -ler 
mother,  and  the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother  in 
law."  Matt.  X,  34.  Suppose  now  it  should  be  said,  that  Christ 
represented  his  religion  as  a  necessary  means  of  exciting  wars 
among  nations,  and  promoting  broils  and  divisions  in  families. 
Would  this  be  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Saviour's  words?  And 
yet  it  would  be  quite  as  fair,  as  to  represent  those  who  hold  that 
God  will  over-rule  the  existence  of  sin  for  the  greatest  good,  as 
believing  that  sin  is  "  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good." 
It  is  oue  one  thing  for  God  to  cause  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him  ;  and  quite  another,  for  the  wrath  and  wickedness  of  man  to 
have  a  necessary  tendency,  as  means  to  an  end,  to  promote  his 
praise.  It  is  one  thing  to  suppose  that  God  will  cause  sin,  in  op- 
position to  all  its  tendencies  and  in  spite  of  them  all,  to  contribute 
to  the  greatest  good  ;  and  quite  another,  to  suppose  it  a  "  necessa- 
ry means  of  the  greatest  good."  The  former  of  these  suppositions, 
the  great  body  of  the  Orthodox  throughout  the  world  adopt.  The 
latter,  in  its  proper  signification,  1  presume  no  one  adopts.  And 
I  hope  the  writer  in  the  Evangelist,  before  he  touches  the  subject 
again,  will  take  pains  to  inform  himself  respecting  it  :  and  also 
that  he  will  pay  some  attention  to  the  ninth  commandment. 

p. 
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1.  Lectdrks,  on  the  Literary  History  of  the  Bible;  by  Rev.  Joel  Hawes  : 
on  the  Priiiciplc  of  Jlssociation,  as  giving  dignity  to  the  Christian  Character  ; 
by  Rev:  T.  II.  Gali.audet  ;  and  on  the  Temporal  Benefits  of  the  Sabbalh ;  by 
Rev.  Horace  Hooker.  Originally  delivered  before  the  Goodrich. issociation. 
Hartford:  Cooke  &  Co.  1833.  pp.  111. 

We  have  read  each  of  these  Lectures  with  more  tlian  ordinary  interest, 
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and  can  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  our  readers  as  well  worthy  a  perusal. 
It  does  not  always  take  three  men  to  make  a  book,  especially  in  these  book- 
making  days,  but  when  each  of  them  might  make  a  good  one  by  himself,  and 
two  of  them  have  done  it,  once  and  again,  we  may  expect  the  better  book, 
as  the  result  of  their  joint  labors. 

These  Lectures,  however,  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  except  that 
they  are  bound  together  in  the  same  volume.  The  subject  of  each  is  com- 
mon and  familiar,  unless  perhaps  there  is  a  slight  air  of  novelty  in  the  re- 
spective titles  of  the  first  and  second.  In  the  treatment  of  their  subjects,  the 
authors  have  all  been  happy  ;  and  many  things  are  better  said  by  them,  than 
they  have  been  wont  to  be  said,  by  every  one  and  on  every  occasion. 

The  most  striking  parts  of  Dr.  Hawes'  lecture  are  ms  quotations  from 
Grimke,  and  his  remarks  on  the  friendliness  of  the  Bible  to  civil  liberty,  on 
its  power  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the  intellect,  on  its  adaptedness  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  man,  on  its  power  of  subduing  all  things  to  itself, 
and  on  the  prospect  and  probability  of  its  final  universal  reign.  "What  he 
says  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Bible,  though  learned  and  adapted  to 
be  useful  by  enlightening  the  common  reader,  is  well  known  and  familiar  to 
most  persons  acquainted  with  Biblical  studies.  But  on  the  topics  above 
mentioned,  his  thoughts,  if  not  altogether  new,  are  yet  so  fresh  in  form  and 
manner,  and  so  earnest  in  application,  that  they  must,  we  think,  necessarily 
lead  to  an  enlarged  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  to  a  quickened 
sense  of  obligation,  on  the  part  of  all  its  friends,  to  spread  it  abroad  as  fast  as 
possible,  till  all  of  every  land  are  supplied  with  the  inestimable  treasure.  The 
lecture  is  a  valuable  one,  and  contains  as  succinct  and  lucid  a  view  of  the 
copious  subject  of  which  it  treats,  as  could  well  be  given. 

In  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  author  states  the  law  of  association 
both  as  to  thought  (which  is  all  perhaps  that  is  more  commonly  observed) 
and  as  to  feeling,  which,  however,  is  no  less  important.  He  then  goes  on 
to  point  out  some  of  the  circumstances  which  go  to  modify  this  law ;  such  as 
the  progress  of  time,  repetition,  the  perception  of  sensible  objects,  and  the 
interest  we  feel  in  the  objects  associated,  at  the  time  when  they  are  thus  con- 
nected in  the  mind.  In  all  this,  though  the  general  subject  is  trite,  what  is 
said,  is  said  strikingly,  often  with  much  taste  and  beauty,  as  well  as  strength 
and  force,  in  a  way,  too,  not  unfrequently,  to  make  many  common  things 
appear  in  a  new  light. 

The  general  result  to  which  he  comes  in  this  part  of  his  lecture  he  sums 
up  thus: 

"  It  seems,  then,  to  be  an  important  truth,  that  so  far  as  we  aim  to  have 
our  happiness,  in  this  world,  derived  from  other  sources  than  those  of  mere 
animal  enjoyment,  we  are  dependent,  for  a  great  amount  of  it,  on  owe  asso- 
ciations of  thought  and  feeling;  that  these  associations,  generally,  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  desires  and  purposes  of  the  soul,  and  of 
course,  derive  their  character  from  the  objects  of  pursuit,  and  of  hope,  to 
which  these  purposes  and  desires  are  directed.  If  these  objects  are  worthy 
of  the  affections  of  a  virtuous  and  elevated  mind,  such  will  be  the  character 
of  the  associations  of  that  mind,  and  such  the  kind  of  happiness  which  it 
enjoys. 
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"  But  if  these  objects  of  pursuit,  and  of  hope,  are  low,  degrading,  vicious, 
the  mind  tliat  directs  its  desires  and  purposes  towards  them,  must  of  neces- 
sity have  similar  associations  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  enjo^yments,  if,  in- 
deed, they  can  be  called  by  that  name,  of  the  most  base  and  unworthy  kind. 

"  it  follows,  also,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  objects  of  time  and 
sense  with  which  we  are  daily  conversant;  those  occupations  in  which  we 
are  engaged ;  those  duties  which  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  ;  those  inno- 
cent pleasures  in  wliich  we  are  permitted  to  indulge  ;  those  sufferings,  diffi- 
culties, and  trials,  which  we  have  to  endure,  become  to  us  sources  of  happi- 
ness, on  the  one  hand,  or  of  wretchedness  upon  the  other,  not  so  much  from  the 
immediate  and  direct  effects  vi'hich  they  produce  upon  us,  as  from  the  associa- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling  with  which  they  are  connected.  So  far,  then,  as  we 
aspire  to  enjoyments,  not  of  an  animal,  but  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  kind, 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  (by  the  control  that  our  desires  and  purposes  have 
over  our  associations  of  thought  and  feeling,)  to  shed  the  freshness  and 
brightness  of  sonn'  kind  of  mental  imagery,  (as  our  peculiar  taste  may  be,) 
upon  all  the  objects  and  pursuits  which  interest  us,  and  to  see  reflected  from 
all  that  is  around  us,  as  in  the  mirror  of  Nature  itself,  the  splendid  illusions 
of  a  poetical  fancy,  or  the  fairer  and  phrophetic  visions  of  heaven-born  Hope.'' 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  lecture,  his  object  is,  to  exemplify  the  truths 
contained  in  this  result,  in  relation  to  Christian  character,  or  to  use  his  own 
language,  '  in  relation  to  that  kind  and  degree  of  happines=,  and  to  that  ele- 
vation and  dignity  of  character,  which  the  objects  of  the  Christian's  faith  and 
hope,  have  a  direct  and  natural  tendency  to  produce  in  him,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  more  especially  with  this 
law  of  association.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  body  as  a  medium  of  pain  or  pleasure 
also  of  the  contemplations  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  finally  of  the  occu 
pations,  duties,  pleasures,  sufferings,  difficulties  and  trials  of  life. 

AVhether  it  is  because  we  apprehend  him  less  perfectly  in  his  exemplifica- 
tions than  in  the  statement  of  his  principles,  or  because  we  have  a  fondness  for 
principle  rather  than  illustration,  we  cannot  say,  (though  we  think  it  is  not  want 
of  understanding  our  author,)  but  for  some  reason  we  have  not  been  so  much 
interested  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lecture  as  we  were  in  the  first  partof  it.  How- 
ever, the  whole  is  full  of  elevated  and  pure  thought,  expressed  in  the  author's 
usual  happy  style  ;  and  a  perusal  of  the  lecture  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  great- 
er watchfulness  over  the  operations  of  a  principle,  which,  though  lamentably 
overlooked,  affects  materially  our  happiness  and  our  usefulness.  We  wish  he 
had  illustrated  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  parents  and  others  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  the  formation  in  them  of  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  a  subject  which  we  have  tliought  much  of,  and  which,  we  doubt 
not,  Mr.  Gallaudet  would  do  ample  justice  to,  if  he  should  engage  in  it. 

But  of  the  three  lectures,  we  have  been  most  interested,  in  the  last,  by 
Mr.  Hooker.  He  is  less  known  as  an  author  (except  as  editor  of  the  Conn. 
Observer)  than  cither  of  the  other  gentlemen  :  but  this  lecture  we  think 
will  give  him  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  community,  and  lead  the  intelli- 
gent and  reflecting  who  are  favorable  to  good  order  and  the  welfare  of  society, 
to  wish  him  to  come  forward  more  at  length,  and  on  such  other  topics,  besides 
the  subject  of  this  lecture,  as  he  may  feel  interested  to  take  up. 

It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  give  him  a  subject ;  and  yet  his  happy  and  sue- 
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cessful  treatment  of  the  temporal  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  has  suggested,  a& 
we  have  read,  a  subject  which  we  will  venture  to  suggest,  as  one  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  we  should  think  Mr.  Hooker  particularly  well  adapted, 
George  Combe  has  written  an  instructive  and  useful  book  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  in  relation  to  external  things ;  and  what  we  have  thought  of  for 
Mr.  H.,  is,  the  constitution  of  man  in  relation  to  internal  things  :  or,  the  adapt- 
edness  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  of  God  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
necessities  of  man.  The  subject  may  have  been  touched  upon  slightly  in  one  or 
two  of  its  bearings  by  Erskine,  but  otherwise  we  do  not  recollect  at  present  of 
anything  on  any  part  of  it,  answering  to  what  we  conceive  of  as  here  suggested. 
We  wish,  therefore,  Mr.  Hooker  would  take  it  up,  and  we  doubt  not  if  he  will, 
and  will  give  us  such  a  philosophico-religious  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, 
as  he  has  of  that  part  of  it  contained  in  this  lecture,  that  he  will  bring  home 
to  a  large  class  of  thinking  men,  an  evidence  of  the  truth,  reahty  and  infinite 
desirableness  of  true  religion,  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  feel, 
and  which  has  never  perhaps  been  fully  presented  for  consideration.  In  rela- 
tion further  to  the  lecture,  after  glancing  at  tlie  simplicity  and  benevolence  of 
the  Sabbath  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  apart  from  revelation,  the  proof  from 
which  is  also  briefly  noticed,  Mr.  Hooker  proceeds  with  his  main  subject,  the 
temporal  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  considering  them  as  either  PInjsical,  Intel 
lectual,  or  Civil.  These  topics  he  illustrates  at  length,  showing  that  the  Sab^ 
bath  is  just  such  an  institution  as  meets  the  necessities  of  man  in  relation  to 
each  of  these  particulars.  He  is  neat  and  classical,  as  well  just  and  forcible, 
and  we  do  not  remember  one  among  all  the  authors  who  have  given  us  treat j 
ises  or  discourses  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  who  has  presented  it 
in  the  view  which  Mr.  H.  takes  of  it,  with  more  weight  of  seriousness,  or 
force  of  conviction,  than  he  does  in  this  lecture.  We  do  not  know  how  it  may 
strike  other  minds,  but  the  thought  has  several  times  occurred  in  reading  it, 
that  it  would  make,  with  some  little  alteration  perhaps,  a  good  tract  for  dis- 
tribution; especially  among  magistrates  and  legislators.  And  if  the  members 
of  our  national  government  and  of  our  respective  state  governments,  could 
have  a  copy  of  it  put  into  their  hands,  with  a  polite  and  respectful  request 
that  they  would  consider  it,  might  we  not  hope  that  something  would  yet  be 
done,  to  save  so  sacred  an  institution  from  utter  desecration,  and  even  to 
bring  back  its  piimitive  blessedness  and  glory  .'' 

We  know  nothing  in  particular  of  the  Goodrich  Association,  whose  meet- 
ings, it  seems,  occasioned  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see 
men  of  eminence,  turning  the  incidents  of  life  into  occasions  of  usefulness; 
and  we  hope  their  example  may  be  followed,  more  and  more,  till  the  utile  shall 
come  to  be  all  in  all,  in  every  department  of  business  and  of  relaxation. 


2.  War  Unreasonable  and  Unscriptural.  ^n  Address  hrfnre  the 
Hartford  [Conn.]  County  Peace  Society.  By  Cyrus  Yale,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  JVeio  Hartford.  Published  by  the  Society,  Hartford  Printed 
by  Philemon  Canfield.    1833. 

We  have  been  gratified  with  the  apparent  increase  of  interest  in  the  cause 
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of  peace  in  the  country  at  large  the  year  past,  and  particularly  so  with  the 
worthy  example  of  Connecticut.  No  state,  we  suspect,  as  such,  has  of  late 
experienced  so  great  an  influx  of  pacific  influences,  and  none,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  has  been  more  disposed  to  pour  them  forth  and  shed  them  abroad, 
as  is  happily  manifest  in  the  publication  of  Newspaper  articles  in  favor  of 
peace,  which  we  have  noticed  occasionally,  and  particularly  of  this  address  by 
Mr.  Yale.  We  hope  too  she  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on,  and  we  shall  not 
be  sorry  to  see  her  take  the  lead,  if  others  are  remiss,  in  awakening  the  pub- 
lic mind  effectually  on  the  whole  subject  of  Peace  and  War,  so  that  it  shall 
no  more  slumber  over  it,  till  the  olive  branch  of  peace  shall  be  welcomed  uni- 
vessally,  and  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Yale's  address,  it  is  of  a  close,  sententious,  pithy  charac- 
ter, and  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  better  sort  of  addresses, 
delivered  on  similar  occasions.  The  general  subject  is  well  announced  in  the 
title,  '  War  unreasonable  and  unscriptural ;'  and  the  discussion  exhibits  a- 
combined  view  of  reason  and  scripture,  showing  the  evil  of  war  as  unnatural, 
wasteful,  foolish  and  inhuman  ;  not  required  by  God,  but  forbidden  ;  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Gospel,  unfavorable  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  opposed  to  the 
■progress  of  Christianity  and  greatly  ruinous  to  souls.  The  thoughts  suggested 
on  all  these  topics  are  pertinent  and  forcible,  and  on  some  overwhelming.  We 
wish  every  statesman,  and  indeed  every  man,  woman  and  child  would  read  it 
— We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  proposition,  that,  should  occasion  of- 
fer, the  United  States  should  take  '  the  first  national  stand  in  favor  of  universal 
and  permanent  peace.'     Angels  would  look  on  it  as  a  glorious  attitude. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  address,  we  quote  the  closing  paragraph. 

"  I  seem  to  see  this  favored  nation — already  first  in  political  and  civil  lib- 
erty ;  first  in  general  intelligence  ;  first  in  religious  privileges ;  first  in  the 
temperance  movement ; — 1  seem  to  see  her  improve  her  rare  advantages,  and 
take  the  first  firm  stand  in  favor  of  peace.  She  rises,  slow  and  fearless,  in 
the  sublime  of  pacific  principle,  lays  off  her  armor  to  the  last  article,  and 
reaches  forth  her  affectionate  hand  to  all  the  world.  O  how  do  the  stars  on 
her  flag  brigliten  into  so  many  suns  !  and  how  lovely  is  the  Dove  in  its  cen- 
tre, in  place  of  the  less  comely  Eagle  !  England  sees  the  example  of  her 
daughter,  and  hastens  to  exchange  her  Lion  for  the  Lamb.  Soon,  all  nations 
exchange  tlieir  war-like  emblems  for  those  of  peaceful  cast— /or  the  white  ban- 
ner of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  now,  the  last  sound  of  war  has  died  on  the 
ear;  and  a  grand  procession  of  the  nations,  unarmed,  friendly  happy,  with 
appropriate  insignia,  celebrates  the  universal,  bloodless  revolution;  the 
world's  great  Jubilee  ;  passing  under  triumphal  arches,  lofty,  and  broad,  and 
beautiful  as  the  bow  in  the  heavens  after  along,  dreary  storm.  O  come,  some 
master-spirit — some  Wilberforce,  some  Clarkson  : — Come  thou  great  Prince 
OF  Peack,  come  q,uickly,  and  make  thk  vision  real." 

Errata.    In  our  last  number,  p.  394,  third  line  from  the  bottom,  for  '  dots,' 
read  clots ;  p.  395,  fifth  line  from  the  top,  for  '  ^JojUj^ot,'  read  dqofJ^ov  ;  . 
also,  the  same  in  the  reference  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page. 
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THE    CRUCIFIXION. 
NO.   IV.  ' 

The  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Immediately  before  the  agonies  in  Get'nseraane,  Christ  and 
his  disciples  partook  of  the  Paschal  Feast  It  was  on  Thurs 
day  evening.  The  first  three  ceremonies  pf  the  sacred  supper 
had  been  finished,  and  the  closing  ceremodv,  the  distribution  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  was  now  to  come.  Here  was  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Master  of  the  feast  to  display  bis  aptness  to  teach. 
While  he  had  been  eating  the  memorial  of  his  nation's  de- 
liverance from  bondage,  his  soul  had  been  revolving  on  the  stiJi 
greater  deliverance  of  the  world  from  sin.  The  Passover  was 
designed  to  typify  the  spiritual  fact  as  wel^as  the  temporal,  but 
the  disciples  recognized  only  the  temporfil.  Why  shall  they 
not  now  be  taught  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  th?  Lamb  of  God,  eter- 
nal justice  would  pass  over  without  punishing  the  sins  of  the 
church  ?  It  was  fit  that,  as  the  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  a  new 
and  enduring  rite  should  spring  from  this,  which  "  was  ready 
to  die  7" 

When  the  disciples  are  expecting,  their  Master  to  distribute, 
as  usual,  the  bread,  he  takes  it  and  sets  i  apart  from  its  com- 
mon to  a  peculiar  and  sacred  use.  The  Talmudists  haye  pre- 
served the  form  of  thanksgiving  prescribed  for  this  fourth  cere- 
mony ;  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  the  king  of  the 
world,  who  hast  produced  this  food  from  tiie  earth."  Having 
thus  given  thanks,  he  distributed  the  bread,  and  made  the  ad- 
dress which  is  recorded  in  the  xiv.  chapter  of  John  ;  and  then, 
having  in  a  similar  manner  given  thanks  for  the  wine,  he  dis- 
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tributed  the  liquid  em])lem,  and  made  the  address  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  xv.  and  xvi.  chapters.* 

We  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  words  which  Christ  spake  du- 
ring this  interesting  sacrament  are  preserved  to  us.  We  have, 
including  Paul's  and  John's,  fiveditlierentaccountsof  them,  and 
each  narrator  mentions  some  words  which  the  rest  omit.  The 
historical  notice  of  this  rite  suggests  some  facts  which  it  may  be 
well  to  consider. 

First.  The  rite  was  designed  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  Chris- 
tian sacrament.  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  was  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  those  who  had  believed  in  him  already,  but 
also  to  every  one  who  hereafter  "  shall  believe  on  him  through 
their  word."  "  For,''  suith  the  Apostle,  "  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  .liis  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
until  he  come"  to  tlie  final  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

Tlie  Pauliciani  and  many  of  the  Socinians  have  denied  the 
perpetuity  of  this  rite  ;t  and  Barclay  in  his  Apology,  (pp.  467 — 
470)  contends  that  it  can  no  more  be  proved  to  be  a  standing  or- 
dinance, than  the  ceremony  which  is  enjoined  in  John  xiii.  14 
of  washing  each  other's  feet.  But  the  two  ceremonies  are  not 
parallel.  For,  first,  the  washing  of  the  disciples  feet  was  on  the 
face  of  it  a  represertation  of  a  rnorol  duty,  and  the  direction, 
"  ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet,"  is  at  first  glance  viewed 
as  a  con)mand  to  perform  the  duty  which  is  imaged  out.  On 
the  other  hand  we  Intuitively  see,  that  the  supper  is  prominent, 
not  as  an  illustration  of  our  duty,  so  much  as  a  memorial  of  an 
event;  and  by  the  injunction  "do  this  in  remembrance,"  our 
minds  are  at  once  fi:v:ed  upon  an  external  rite  "showing  the 
liords  death,"  and  not  upon  a  naked  feeling,  figuratively  de- 
noted by  the  rite.  Secondly,  the  ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  was  founded  on  customs  peculiar  to  the  Orientalst  and 
necessary  for  them,  and  highl3^agreeable  to  their  tastes;  whereas 
such  customs  are  not  adopted  among  us,  are  not  needed,  would 
be  very  inconvenient,  and  indeed  disgusting.  This  is  a  reason 
for  discontinuing  the  ceremon3^  As  the  supper,  however,  vio- 
lates none  of  our  customs,  and  shocks  none  of  our  tastes,  there 
is  not  the  same  reason  for  limiting  its  observance.  Thirdly,  the 
washing  of  the  feet  has  never  been  generally  observed  by  the 

*  That  the  remnrks  record«d  in  John  xiv.,  xv.  and  xvi.  are  to  be  thus  divided  is  prob- 
able, or  to  speaii  more  guardally,  is  plausible  from  their  internal  character.  Newcome 
and  otlier  Harmonists  thus  divide  them. 

t  Within  a  few  months  an  allempl  has  been  made  to  discontinue  this  nte  in  one  of 
the  oldest  Unitarian  churches  in  Boston.  And  why  not  ?  What  does  the  (ordinance 
signify  to  the  disbeliever  in  an  atonement  ? 

t  See  Jahn's  Archaeology,  §  123  and  §  149. 
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church  ;  the  eating  of  the  bread  has  always  been.  Indeed  the 
Apostles  under  inspiration  both  practised  it,  and  enjoined  it 
on  all.  See  Acts  ii.  42,  46.  xx.  7.  1  Cor.  xi.  17—34.  1 
Cor.  X.  16,  17.  Fourthly,  there  is  not  so  much  propriety  in 
observing  a  ceremony  like  that  of  the  ablution,  as  in  observing 
a  memorial  of  the  atoning  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice  was  the 
great  pole-star  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  It  was  celebrated  by 
numerous  rites  in  anticipation  Surely  thbn  does  it  not  deserve 
to  be  now  celebrated  '•  in  remeraberance  ?'l  Is  the  atonement 
less  valuable  since  it  was  made  than  before?  Does  it  now 
breathe  life  and  strength  into  the  whole  syptem  of  truth,  and 
shall  it  not  be  preserved  fresh  in  our  memdi'ies,  as  it  was  once 
preserved  fresh  in  the  hopes  of  tlie  church? 

Secondly.  Our  Saviour  and  the  disciplffi  reclined,  as  usual, 
at  the  table,  while  they  ate  the  Paschal  lanib  ;  and  yet  the  ori- 
ginal command  which  had  never  been  revoked,  was,  "  thus  shall 
ye  eat  it,  with  your  loins  girded,  your  shoe^  on  your  feet,  and 
your  staff  in  your  hand,  and  ye  shall  eat  it  ia  haste  ;"  See  Ex- 
odus xii.  11.  This  command  was  given  to  the  Jews  when  de- 
parting on  a  iourney  ;  it  respected  a  mei'^  mode  or  form  ;  it 
required  them  to  feast  in  the  standing  postilre.  When  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  changed,  tben  they  chlmged  the  mode  but 
retained  the  substance  of  the  rite  ;  and  by  Christ's  sanction  of 
tbe  change  we  are  taugbt  that  a  n)ere  mode  is  unimportant, 
that  it  may  be  varied  according  to  our  varyiugcircumstanoes,  and 
that  so  long  as  its  substance  and  significancy  are  preserved,  an 
acconniiodation  of  it  to  our  customs  is  no  essential  departure 
from  its  original  design.  Our  mode  of  cellebrating  the  Eucha- 
rist has  been  changed  from  the  Priinitive  yith  perfect  propriety. 
Circumstances  do  not  allow  us  to  celebrate\it  as  the  Apostles  did 
in  a  large  upper  room ;  to  lie  down,  with  our  feet  bare,  at  a 
common  table  ;  to  eat  unleavened  bread,  and  drink  the  fruit 
of  vines  which  grow  in  our  own  gardens.  The  mode  in  which 
Christ  partook  of  the  sacrament  is  certain  ;  yet  by  his  devia- 
tion from  the  original  mode  of  keeping  tlie  Passover,  he  has 
permitted  us  to  deviate  from  the  original  niode  of  the  sacrament. 
How  much  greater  reason  then  we  have  fpr  deviating  from  the 
ancient  mode  of  baptism  ;  for  it  is  not  certain  that  Christ  had 
a  uniform  mode,  and  if  it  were  so,  we  who  eat  leavened  bread 
at  the  supper,  might,  on  the  same  principle,  consult  our  conve- 
nience at  baptism. 

Thirdly.  The  disciples  did  not  fully  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Eucharist  when  they  first  celebrated  it.  They 
could  not  give  up  their  long  cherished  hopes  of  t-he  temporal 
kingdom,  nor  understand  the  meaning  of  Christ's  going  away. 
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Soon  after  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  Jesus  dropped  this  re- 
mark in  his  address  ;  "  whither  1  go  ye  know  and  the  way  ye 
know."  But,  said  Thomas,  quickly  interrupting  him,  "  Lord, 
we  know  not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know 
the  way."  Jesus  sailh,  "  I  am  the  way."  So  after  the  cup  he 
observed,  "  a  httle  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  nnd  again  a 
little  while,  find  ye  sliall  see  me."  "  What  does  ihis  mean," 
whispered  the  disciples,  "  a  little  tvhile  ?"  we  cannot  tell  what 
the  "little  while"  means.  One  would  think,  that  they  might 
have  learned  from  h:s  conversation  more  than  they  appear  to 
have  done,  yet  we  can  easily  see  how  they  must  have  been  be- 
wildered and  alarmed  at  the  unusual  words,  "  this  is  my  body," 
— "  this  is  my  blood."  If  we  attentively  examine  the  sixth 
chapter  of  John  we  shall  find  it  easy  to  admit,  that  the  remark- 
able expressions  concerning  the  "  bread  of  life,"  probably  had 
reference  to  the  bread  of  conin:tunion,  which  had  before  never 
been  hinted  at.  But  how  strange  do  these  expressions  sound 
to  men  who  had  no  idea  of  a  future  atonement  or  Eucharist, 
"lam  the  living  bread  which  came  dowti  from  heaven.  If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  sb.all  live  forever,  and  the  bread 
that  1  will  give  is  mj  flesh,  which  I  will  give  ibr  tbe  life  of  the 
world."  "  This  is  a  hard  saying,"  uuumured  the  disciples, 
"  who  can  hear  it  ?" 

The  fact  that  the  sacramental  rite  was  not  at  first  understood, 
teaches  us  some  very  important  truths.  We  are  apt  to  wonder 
at  the  sins  of  the  disciples,  and  to  think  that  if  we  had  been 
in  their  stead  we  should  neither  liave  denied  nor  lorsaken  the 
Saviour.  But  they  were  altogether  more  ignorant  of  divine 
truth  than  we  ;  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  great,  the  prin- 
ciple doctrine ;  of  coarse,  they  were  less  firmly  shielded  than 
we  against  temptation.  The  youngest  child  who  is  admitted 
to  the  sacramental  ooard,  is  sometimes  a  profounder  scholar  in 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  than  Peter  was,  when 
he  was  first  admitted.  If,  then,  so  much  is  given  to  us,  how 
much  must  be  requirsd?  And  yet  do  not  we  forsake  him 
whom  we  know  to  be  a  Redeemer  ? 

Again,  we  learn  fiom  the  inabihty  of  the  disciples  to  see  the 
meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  what  was  his  favorite  mode  of 
teaching.  He  was  wont  to  utter  expressions  which  he  knew 
that  his  hearers  could  not  understand,  and  to  let  the  mysterious 
sentiments  work  in  their  minds,  perplex,  confuse  them,  and 
thus  prepare  them  for  a  sudden  and  joyful  illumination  when 
he  should  send  the  Comforter.  The  Comforter  was  to  "  bring  all 
things  to  their  remembrance,"  and  when,  he  had  done  it,  they 
would  carry  back  their  new  knowledge  to  their  former  difficul- 
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ties,  and  would  find  it  a  solvent,  for  all  ;  untying  their  knots, 
straightening  their  crooked  things,  and  clearing  away  their  mists. 
It  must  have  been  inexpressibly  delightful  to  have  the  seal  s  all 
at  once  fall  from  their  eyes,  and  new  beauties  burst  on  their 
vision  from  the  old  landscapes  over  which  they  had  before 
gazed  intently  and  longingly.  The  words  of  Christ  had  fallen 
like  seeds  upon  the  earth,  they  had  lain  hidden  under  the  soil, 
'•  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die  ;"  on  a 
sudden  at  the  descent  of  the  Comforter,  tJie  seeds  spring  up,  and 
the  fields  are  covered  with  plants  which  bring  forth  their  fruit  in 
its  season.  The  same  divine  mode  of  instruction  is  pursued 
with  us.  Many  doctrines,  many  events  aie  now  inexplicable. 
We  hear  God's  voice  in  the  mysteries  of  rfeligion,  in  the  afflic- 
tions of  life  ; — and  we  are  confounded.  Bit  we  are  profited  by 
tlie  very  uniutelligiblencss  of  the  voice.  W^e  are  shown  our 
ignorance,  and  are  humbled,  and  are  inspiijed  with  curiosity  to 
lear/i,  and  when  we  shall  have  learned  theimeauiug  of  things 
not  yet  understood,  we  shall  rejoice  the  more  at  the  new  dra- 
pery of  light  which  is  flung  over  all  the  obscurities  of  this  vale 
of  darkness.  It  will  be  as  if  a  new  sun  wwe  called  up  to  shine 
upon  those  sides  of  objects  which  had  tuways  been  shaded. 
Oh  who  can  tell  the  ravishing  happiness  pf  that  hour,  when 
every  thing  strange  on  earth,  and  every  thing  sad,  shall  be  so 
fully  explained  as  to  call  forth  new  praise  for  things  which  had 
long  been  known,  and  talked  of,  and  wondered  at. 

Fourthly.  The  first  Eucharist  was  designed  to  be  one  of 
joy,  but  it  was  one  of  sorrow.  Feasting,  is  indicative  of  gladness, 
and  so  peculiaily  delightful  was  it  to  the  Jews,  that  the  words 
"joy"  and  "feast"  were  synonymous.  See  Matt.  xxv.  21,  23. 
The  Heathens  often  celebrated  religious  feijtivals  with  great  hi- 
larity, and  it  was  from  the  general  characteir  of  feast>  as  mirth- 
some  scenes,  that  the  Corinthian  Christians  were  led  to  revel  at 
the  Eucharist  as  they  had  previously  done  at  other  entertain- 
ments. It  was  fit  to  use  a  symbol  of  joy  in  memory  of  the 
means  of  our  salvation.  But  how  could  the  disciples  rejoice  ? 
Instead  of  being  flattered  by  a  splendid  supper  at  a  palace,  with 
prospect  of  a  long  triumphal  reign  over  the  nations,  they  are 
baffled  in  their  hopes  by  the  frugal  repast,  and  by  the  appalling 
words  of  the  living  man,  "  this  is  my  bloo{^,"  "  drink  ye  of  it." 
Tliey  did  not  see  thattlie  supper  was  triumphal ;  that  the  sad 
memorial  of  a  broken  body  were  the  trophies  of  just  such  a  vic- 
tory as  Christ  delighted  to  win  ;  the  only  kind  of  victory  con- 
genial with  his  compassionate  spirit,  a  victory  gained  over  wick- 
edness by  the  slaughter  of  himself  The  celebration  of  this 
spiritual  triumph,  was  one  of  mild  and  majestic  pleasure  to 
*41 
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Christ ;  but  the  disciples  looking  only  at  the  emblems  of  death, 
could  not  share  in  the  pleasure  designed  for  them.  As  they 
perverted  the  ordinance,  so  do  many  modern  Christians.  The 
curse  denounced  against  the  licentious  communicants  of  Co- 
inth,  thus  many  now  apply  to  themselves,  and  fear  tiiat  they 
shall  irretrievably  drink  damnation  unless  they  are  conscious  of 
drinking  in  all  respects  worthily,  and  thus  they  envelope  the 
feast  in  the  blackness  of  terror.  They  live  so  negligently,  and 
so  often  cherish  habits  of  obvious  wickedness,  that  the  sacra- 
ment is  only  the  means  of  arousing  their  consciences  to  re- 
morse ;  and  when  they  partake  of  it,  instead  of  feeling  love  and 
the  gratitude  of  forgiven  suppliants,  they  are  disturbed  with 
fear,  liaunted  by  the  old  sins  which  they  have  been  cherishing 
for  months,  distracted  by  a  tumultuous  conflict  between  their 
moral  sense  and  their  evil  passions  ;  tJiat  being  too  much  en- 
lightened to  remain  asleep  now ;  these  too  long  strengthened 
by  indulgence  to  be  now  put  down.  The  communion  season 
is  no  time  for  this  distressing  conflict.  It  supposes  that  the  con- 
flict has  been  previously  ended,  and  that  the  soul  is  prepared  for 
at  least  "  one  hour''''  of  peace.  It  is  no  time  for  any  save 
pleasant  as  well  as  holy  emotion.  Penitence  indeed  is  admit- 
ted into  this  hour,  but  penitence  is  not  pain.  There  is  pen- 
itence in  heaven.  It  is  a  favorite  feeling  of  the  thankful  heart. 
The  stricken  child  loves  to  feel  and  express  it.  It  mingles 
sweetly  with  love  and  faith  and  hope,  and  soitens  the  joy  of  the 
true  communicant,  and  makes  him  hail  the  feast-day  with 
eager  anticipation.  "Howbcit  this  kind  cometh  not  forth  but 
by  prayer  and  fustiu'^."  We  must  labor  to  feel  habitually  lumi- 
ble,  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  feast  as  an  antepast  of  the  bliss  of 
heaven. 

Fifthly.  Neithc  Judas  nor  Christ  partook  of  the  sacra- 
mental emblems.  That  Judas  did  not  partake  of  them  can, 
perhajx-i,  never  be  determined  with  certainty  ;  it  may,  however, 
l:>e  pronounced  proliable.  Commentators  are  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  Henry,  Whitby  and  others,  supposing  that  he  did  partake 
of  the  emblems,  Doddridge,  Newcome,  Tholuck  and  others, 
that  ho  did  not.  Oi  the  one  hand,  Mattiiew  and  Mark  seem 
to  describe  the  exposure  of  Judas'  sin,  as  previous  to  the  sacra- 
ment, and  John  savs,  that  Judas  left  the  feast  room  iinrnedi- 
ately  after  the  cxj)osure,  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  par- 
taker of  the  symbols.  See  Matt.  xxvi.  21—25.  Mark  xiv.  18 
— 21.  John  xiii.  30.  On  the  other  hand,  I.uke  xxii.  21. 
seems  to  designate  the  traitor  as  at  the  table  during  and  after 
the  ordinance.  There  is  no  need  of  thinking,  however,  that  Luke 
intended  to  preserve  a  correct  chron£)logical  order  in  his  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  feast,  and  to  teach  that  Judas  was  not  exposed  until 
the  feast  was  ended.  The  historical  fact  recorded  in  chap.  xxii. 
21 — 23.  after  being  compared  with  the  whole  course  of  events, 
may  be  assigned  to  that  part  of  the  course  which  consistency 
requires.  Is  it  not  probable  then,  tliat  Matthew  and  Mark, 
though  they  did  not  intend  uniformly  to  observe  the  order  of 
time,  have  yet  observed  it  in  this  instance,  and  are  correct  in 
assigning  the  farewell  of  Judas  to  the  period  preceding  the 
ordinance  ?  Does  not  the  consistency  bf  the  whole  narra- 
tion seem  to  require  this  arrangement ?  j  The  Eucharist  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  closing  ceremony  of  I  the  Paschal  supper, 
the  remarks  recorded  in  the  xiv,  xv,  an|d  xvi  of  John,  occu- 
pying all  the  remainder  of  the  feast  hdurs,  is  it  not  an  un- 
necessary and  unpleasant  interruption  of  tjiis,  probably  the  ac- 
tual train  of  occurrences,  for  one  of  the  qoramimicants  to  se- 
cede in  a  rage  1  Besides,  is  it  not  a  relief  tb  think  that  the  son 
of  perdition  never  drank  of  the  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of 
sins  ;  the  blood  appropriated  to  the  pardoned  alone  ?  And 
especially  that  he  never  drank  it  from  the  hands  of  Him  who 
"knew  what  was  in  man,"  and  who  inlthe  very  hour  of  the 
sacrament  avered  that  Judas'  sin  never  i;hould  be  remitted  ? 
Is  it  not  hard  to  see  the  propriety  of  givibg  to  a  known  and 
declared  reprobate  the  bread,  whereof  if  a  man  have  a  right  to 
eat,  "  he  shall  live  forever,"  and  giving  it  Wt  the  first  sacra- 
ment, which  was  to  be  the  model  of  all  others  ?  As  the  Sa- 
viour did  not  even  wash  the  feet  of  Judas  without  qualifying 
the  meaning  of  the  act  in  its  application  to  the  "  unclean  one," 
(see  John  xiii.  10.)  is  it  probable  that  h^  would  have  offered 
him  the  significant  bread  without  also  shoiing  that,  in  Ids  case 
(he  bread  did  not  retain  its  accustomed  sisnificancy  ?  And  as 
no  such  exception  was  made,  is  it  not  a  sign  that  the  excep- 
tionable man  was  not  present?  Rather  tlu\n  adopt  the  idea,  so 
unnecessary  and  strange,  that  a  man  who  was  both  known 
and  published  to  be  one  of  the  basest  of  reprobates,  should  be 
honored  with  the  symbols  of  pardon  witliin  three  hours  from 
his  commission  of  an  unpardonable  crirnd  we  choose  to  think 
that  Christ  was  anxious  to  rid  himself  before  the  communion 
of  this  polluted  companion  ;  and  tliat  with  this  design  he  said 
to  him,  "  what  thou  doest  do  quickly,  as  »boou  as  possible  be 
gone,  and  let  us  who  are  faithful  enjoy  (he  seal  of  our  fidehty." 
This  is  a  very  plausible  conjecture  of  Tholuck.  The  fact  is. 
no  hypocrite  has  a  right  to  that  seal ;  let  every  false  professor 
remember  it,  and  let  every  open  sititi-r  in  the  church  know, 
that  if  Jesus  were  sitting  at  the  table  with  him,  the  stern  com- 
mand would  be  reiterated  ;  '•  Woe  uuto  thee,  thou  son  of  per- 
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dition  ;  go  quickly  from  us,  do  what  thou  meanest  to  do,  and 
leave  us  to  ourselves.  Good  were  it  for  thee  hadst  thou  never 
been  born  !" 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  evidence  preponderates 
in  favor  of  the  absence  of  Judas  from  the  sacrament,  it  is  not 
impossible,  that  being  a  professor  and  not  having  yet  forfeited 
his  character  by  open  crimes,  he  was  treated  as  a  professor,  and 
the  responsibihty  of  touching  the  emblems  was  thrown  upon 
himself.  "  Christ,"  says  John,  "  knew  from  the  beginning 
who  should  betray  hiin  ;"'  and  yet  he  retained  the  hypocrite  not 
only  as  a  member,  but  as  the  treasurer  of  the  band.  He  might 
have  intended  to  teach  this  rule  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that 
whatever  a  church  may  suspect,  or  even  know  against  a  mem- 
ber, they  sliould  not  exclude  him  from  fellowship  until  they  can 
prove  him,  l)y  his  visible  sins,  to  be  a  hypocrite.  By  his  exter- 
nal fruits  must  the  standing  of  a  professor  be  determined  ;  and 
when  these  are  not  decidedly  unchristian,  he  must  be  treated 
according  to  his  own  pretences,  and  not  according  to  the  private 
opinions  of  the  brethren.  It  would  cause  so  much  confusion 
to  erect  our  surmises  about  inward  character,  into  a  standard  for 
retaining  or  excommunicating  members  of  the  church,  that 
Christ  in  our  own  dny^^  suffers  "  many  to  eat  and  drink  in  his 
presence,"  to  whom  he  will  profess,  "1  never  knew  you,  depart 
from  me."  There  nas  in  Christ's  mind  a  certainty  that  Judas 
was  intending  the  speedy  connnission  of  an  open  sin  ;  yet  this 
intention  might  not  have  been  regarded  as  evidence  tangible 
enough  to  justify  the  apostolical  church  in  excommvmicating 
the  traitor,  and  tlierefore  it  is  not  demonstrable  but  that  he  is 
now  suffering  for  unworthy  conununion  of  the  blood  which  he 
betrayed. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  Christ  partook  of  the  sac- 
ramental emblems.  Chrysostom  in  his  72nd  Homily  on  Mat- 
thew, uses  the  bold  expression,  "Our  Lord  himself  drank  even 
his  own  blood."  Not  one  of  the  Evangelists,  however,  gives 
the  least  authority  for  such  a  rem:^rk.  They  represent  him  as 
saying,  "  this  is  my  body  V)roken  for  you,"  "  my  blood  shed  for 
you,"  '•  for  the  remisdon  of  sins  ;"  "Eat  ye,  drink  ye,  all  of 
you."  ft  was  not  'or  himself  then  that  the  mysterious  man 
gave  u;)  his  body,  but  for  us ;  and  for  this  reason;  lie  had  no 
sins  to  be  remitted,  we  have.  By  offering  the  emblems  to  oth- 
ers, and  significantly  abstaining  from  them  himself,  he  meant 
to  teach  that  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  ;  that  unlike  him 
all  other  menneeded  foro'iveness  ;  that  he  "  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance  ;"  that  before  men  venture 
to  touch  the  socriliced  fiesh,  they  must  feel  that  they  are  sick 
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and  urgently  require  a  physician.  Tiie  supper  then  was  not 
designed  for  any  at  either  extreme  of  character  ;  for  any  who 
have  been  totally  destitute  of  piety,  or  totally  destitute  of  sin. 
It  was  designed  for  'penitent  transgressors.  If  any  man  has 
never  cried  for  mercy,  he  eats  condemnation  when  he  eats  the 
supper.  If  any  man  has  never  sinned,  or  if  he  denies  his  actual 
sinfulness,  he  mocks  God  in  eating.  It  is  absurd  for  a  man 
who  is  sinless,  or  who  esteems  himself  so,  to  join  the  church  of 
a  Redeemer.  Such  a  man  can  feel  no  peiBonal  interest  in  any 
thing  hke  grace.,  and  no  trust  in  a  Messiah  who  saves  only  the 
lost.  Christ  would  himself  have  partaken!  of  the  Eucharist  if 
he  had  intended  it  for  any  who  liad  no  gqilt  to  bewail.  See 
here  then,  the  doctrine  of  depravity  is  at  tile  foundation  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  ;  and  if  you  tear  away  thej  foundation  because 
uncomely,  the  beautiful  and  costly  temple  which  is  reared  on  it, 
is  thrown  down.  The  more  you  contend  fpr  the  native  purity 
of  man,  so  much  the  more  do  you  tarnish  tlii  lustre  of  the  cross  ; 
and  the  higher  your  opinion  of  your  own  heart,  so  much  the 
lower  your  estimate  of  the  atonement.  Take  care,  therefore, 
thou  Pharisee,  that  thou  say  nothing  for  ^Christ,  with  whom 
thou  hast  nothing  to  do  ;  and  above  all  that^  thou  hope  for  noth- 
ing through  Christ,  who  has  nothing  to  dd  for  such  an  one  as 
thou  in  thine  own  esteem.  "Whosoever  th6u  art"'  that  boastest 
of  thine  own  merits,  thou  and  the  man  who(  betrayed  innocent 
blood,  must  stand  or  fall  by  your  own  characters,  and  for  both 
of  you  there  is  no  remission.  This  is  a  thought  for  every  com- 
municant. 

Sixthly.  The  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  comprehensiveness 
and  simplicity  of  its  instruction,  is  the  moat  admirable  rite  ever 
instituted  on  earth. 

It  is  admirable  for  its  comprehensiveness.  We  have  already 
rehearsed  some  facts  which  are  taught  by  it.  In  addition  to 
them,  it  proves  the  truth  of  Christianity.  As  it  never  could 
have  been  so  early  and  generally  practised,  unless  the  death 
which  it  denotes  had  occurred,  it  is  a  standing  monument  of 
that  great  fact.  It  not  only  stands  as  a  pioof  of  our  common 
faith,  but  also  as  a  pledge  of  our  common  friendship.  It  is  a 
feast, — the  emblem  of  friendship.  In  liany  of  tlie  orien- 
tal nations  the  simple  act  of  feasting  togelher  was  regarded 
as  an  earnest  of  indissoluble  union,  and  the  guests,  even 
if  they  had  partaken  of  nothing  more  than  bread  and  salt 
and  a  beverage,  considered  that  they  hec  become  inalienable 
friends.  Nay,  "  if  a  man  received  anotlier,  even  a  robber, 
into  his  house,  and  ate  with  him  even  a  crust  of  bread,  he  was 
bound  to  treat  him  as  a  friend,  to  defend  him  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life,  unless  he  was  willing  to  meet  with  the  scorn  and 
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contempt  of  all  his  counliymen.''*  The  same  friendship  is 
contracted  and  sealed  at  the  sacramental  supper.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  uniting  of  the  brethren  in  one  room,  at  one  table, 
in  the  same  act  of  prayer  to  one  Lord,  of  eating  from  one  loaf, 
and  drinking  from  one  cup.  It  seems  as  if  communicants  must 
be  one,  when  they  use  this  symbol  of  the  need  and  the  supply 
which  all  have  ahke.  and  when  they  see  that  their  feast  is  not 
only  a  bond  of  brother! )ood  on  earth,  but  a  type  of  a  glorious 
feast  at  which  they  shall  all  unite  in  their  Father's  house. 
Never  does  a  commiuiiraiit  drink  at  the  feast  without y>^ec^^m^ 
himself  anew  to  befnend  and  love  the  brethren. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  comprehensive  rite  represents  and 
promotes  brotherly  kindness,  it  also  represents  the  connexion 
between  the  pious,  their  interest  in  the  same  Saviour,  their  des- 
tination toward  the  same  heavenly  feast ;  and  it  becomes  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  to  -which  all  the  members  of  Christ's  fantily  are 
intimately  and  forever  united.  Whether  the  remarkable  ex- 
pressions in  t!i!!  sixih  of  John  were  uttered  in  reference  to  this 
sacramenl  is  dispnied.  If  they  were,  how  pertinent  and  forci- 
ble. "  I  am  the  breid  of  life.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
son  of  man  and  drin'c  liis  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh,  ancdrinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I 
will  rai~e  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blojl  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living 
Father  hath  si-nt  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father:  so  he  that  eat- 
eth me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread  which 
came  down  frour  heaven  :  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna 
and  are  dead  ;  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  forever." 
These  expressions  at  the  time  of  their  utterance  were  unintel- 
ligible to  the  disciples.  Still  they  may  have  been  uttered  in 
view"  of  the  intended  sacrament,  so  that  their  meaning,  after 
having  perplexed  the  inquisitive  intellect,  would  be  unfolded  by 
events.  Indeed  the  disciples  did  not  understand  the  significancy 
of  the  Eucharist  itsell"  when  first  originated.  "  This  is  my  body" 
was  a  dark  saying.  Christ  loved  to  teach  in  such  a  way  that 
the  mind,  after  havng  revolved  in  vain  on  what  he  said,  should 
be  enliglitened  suddenly  after  his  resurrection.  So  to  us  many 
things  are  now  inexplicable.  Still  the  great  scheme  of  our  sal- 
vation, promotes  the  humility  and  faith  and  kindness  which 
that  scheme  requires. 

The  body  and  the  blood  are  vividly  depicted  before  our  eyes; 
can  we  then  shut  out  the  instruction,  that  an  immense  price 
was  paid  for  our  redemption.     We  see  the  body  broken  piece 

*  See  Jahn's  Archaeology,  §  149  5  also  Knapp's  Theology,  Vol.  2,  p.  548. 
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by  piece,  the  blood  poured  foith  ;  can  we  then  fail  to  see  what 
manner  of  love  Christ  felt  when  he  despised  the  shame  and  pain 
of  crucifixion  ?  Can  we  help  seeing  the  cost  of  sin  l  Can  we 
keep  ourselves  from  the  dust  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  when  we 
heal-  the  words,  "  broken  for  you," — "  shed  for  you," — "  remis- 
sion ?"  Can  we  help  feeUng  that  our  friend  died  for  us,  while 
we  were  his  enemies,  and  because  we  were  enemies  ?  and  does 
not  this  truth  reflect  back  new  brightness  upon  his  shining 
grace,  and  move  us  instinctively  to  cry,  "  the  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand,"  "  altogether  lovely  ?"  Can  we  avoid  seeing  the 
justice  of  Jehovah,  which  did  not  spare  the  head  of  his  only 
begotten  son  ?  Can  we  avoid  seeing  the  Imtefulness  of  all  op- 
position to  a  character  which  blends  with  such  rainbow  sweet- 
ness the  most  attractive  excellencies  ?  Indeed  there  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  this  rite  does  not  place  before  our 
eyes ;  for  it  reaches  to  us  the  atonement  which  is  the  key  of  the 
whole  scheme.  Nor  is  there  a  fibre  of  the  pious  lieart  which  it 
does  not  touch  ;  for  the  "  bread  is  the  stalF"  of  spiritual  life,  the 
"  wine  maketh  glad"  and  "  refresheth"  the  fainting  grace. 
No  wonder  that  Christ,  in  view  of  his  favorite  ordinance,  burst 
out  in  his  bold  and  pithy  remark ;  "  Excepi  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  hare  no  hfe  in  you  , 
whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  bloody  hath  eternal  life  ; 
he  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him  ;  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed ;  as  the  living  father  hath  sent  me, 
and  I  hve  by  the  father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall 
live  by  me  ;  this  is  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  ; 
not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness  and  are 
dead  ;  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  forever."  No  w^on- 
der  that  the  Apostles  loved  the  rite  so  ardently  ;  that  the  early 
Christians  administered  it  every  day,  and  several  times  in  the 
day.  No  wonder  that  it  has  always  been  dear  to  the  church, 
and  been  denominated,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  sacrament. 

Admirable  as  the  ordinance  is  for  its  comprehensiveness,  it  is 
equally  so  for  its  simplicity.  No  complexness  of  parts,  no  te- 
dious routine  of  observances;  the  simple  act  of  eating  and 
drinking  a  little  aUment  is  expressive  of  all  the  richness  and 
sweetness  of  the  divine  economy.  The  sight,  the  touch, 
and  the  taste  are  employed  for  a  few  minutes  in  perfect  stillness, 
and  the  magnificent  rite  is  closed.  Contrast  this  with  the 
cumbersome  institution  of  the  Passover,  the  multiplied  and  con 
fusing  steps  in  all  the  Jewish  rites,  the  parade  of  Catholic  and 
Heathen  mummeries.  What  devotee  of  a  false  rehgion  is  so 
practised  in  its  complicated  formulary,  as  to  remember  half  of 
it;  but  what  observer  of  the  sacramental  ordinance  can  forget 
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the  least  part  of  it  ?     It  is  touching  by  its  simplicity.     It  exerts 
thereby  a  permanent  influence.     Wherever  we  move,  we  can 
carry  in  our  memories  the  symbols  which  show  forth  the  Lord's 
death ;  at  every  temptation  to  sin,  can  hold  up  distinctly  the 
broken  bread  and  the  cup  of   symbolical  blood ;  aud,  by  the 
instantaneous  view  which  weobtainof  the  Gospel  scheme,  we  may 
be  instantaneously  humbled  when  proud,  and  lifted  up  when 
bowed  down.     Is  there  not  displayed  a  noticeable  wisdom  in 
thus  contriving  the  simplest  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  most  magnificent  ends  ?     Is  it  not  wisdom  to  efiect  such 
great  results  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  from  so  simple  a  hiw  as 
gravitation  ?      Must  we  not  admire  the  same  compass  of  plan 
by  which  the  whole  system  of  religious  truth  in  all  its  glory,  is 
made  to  revolve  around  our  hearts  ?     And  yet  the  means  of  thus 
illuminating  the  moral  world  were  communicated  by  their  great 
Author,  not  in  an  hour  of  dignified  leisure  and  outward  ease, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exciting  and  harrowing  scenes. 
Within  four  hours  he  was  to  be  apprehended  by  the  Jewish 
authorities  ;  within  twenty,  was  to  be  taken  down  from  the  tree 
a  corpse.     The  traitor  was  now  absent  on  the  nefarious  business, 
the  Priests  were  agitated  with  hopes  and  fears,  his  own  disci- 
ples were  overwhelmed  with  conflicting  passions,  and  very  soon 
were  disgracefully  to  abandon  him.      In  all  this  whirl  of  out- 
ward excitement  tie  remained  calm  and  unruffled,   he  held  up 
the  fainting  hearts  of  the  eleven,  looked  forward  through   the 
long  succession  of  ages,  and  then  spoke  with  the  intention  of 
being  heard  by  the  remotest  posterity.     Many  good  men  would 
have  been   too  severely  agitated  to  have  pursued   a  consistent 
train  of  thought,  still  more  of  remark.      We  all  have  felt  how 
difficult  it  is  to  converse  on  any  absorbing  affl!iction,  even  when 
viewed  remotely  from  ourselves.     But  he  with  a  composed  look 
at  the  mystical  emblems,  pronounced  them  to  be  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  with  majestic  calnmess  ordered  them  to  be  used 
by  future  generations.     Was   not  this   the  wisdom    and    the 
strength  and  the  authority  of  a  superior  being?      Was  it  not 
the  language  of  vi peculiar  being?      Let  him  who  denies  the 
vicarious  nature  of  Christ's  death  account  for  the  fact,  that  a 
man,  who  before  another  sunset  was  to  be  hung  as  a  malefac- 
tor, should  coolly  and  deliberately  command  his  despised  friends 
not  to  conceal,  but  to  celebrate  his  punishment ;  a  capital  pun- 
ishment, approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  power,  inflicted  by  the 
civil ;  to  celebrate  it,  not  by  rearing  a  monument  or  parading 
in  a  procession,  but  by  drinking  his  blood  ?     Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  1     What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
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There  are  many  things,  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  we 
Uve,  demanding  an  intelUgent  Christian  ministry ;  some  of 
which  we  have  ah'eady  considered.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth,  that  the  present  is  an  age  of  Revivals  of  Religion. 
Not  that  past  ages  have  been  denied  these  precious  seasons  of 
divine  grace ;  but,  that  the  present  stands  pecuUar,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  power  of  these  blessed  and  glorious  seasons. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  present  prosperity  and  future 
welfare  of  our  churches,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
views,  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  who  are 
placed  over  the  churches,  at  such  a  time  as  this.  The  moral 
and  Christian  character  of  multitudes  is  now  to  be  formed  ; 
the  most  yielding  materials  are  now  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
religious  teacliers.  The  mind  is  open  to  instruction,  the  heart 
susceptive  to  the  slightest  impression.  Every  experienced  min- 
ister wiU  say,  that  if  he  ever  needs  superior  wisdom,  sound  dis- 
cretion, extensive  acquaintance  with  revealed  truth,  and  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  windings  of  the  human  heart,  it  is 
during  the  season  of  religious  revivals. 

As  we  trace  the  history  of  piety  and  of  benevolent  effort,  we 
find  the  character  both  of  experimental  and  practical  religion,  de- 
termined, almost  exclusively,  by  the  character  of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry, under  whose  labors  have  been  enjoyed  extensive  revivals  of 
rehgion.  We  are  among  those  who  revere  the  name  of  White- 
field  ;  and  would  bless  God  for  the  labors  of  love  which  he  ex- 
pended in  our  country,  and  for  the  bright  examples,  which 
many  of  his  worthy  coadjutors  have  left  us.  And  yet  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  there  were  seiious  defects  in  the  system 
of  measures  which  was  adopted  in  their  day,  and  which  in 
more  unskilful  hands  led  to  most  deplorable  results, — some  of 
which  results  were,  disagreement  among  ministers ;  new  and 
irregular  proceedings  ;  wild  and  extravagant  measures,  in  some 
cases,  gross  enthusiasm  and  indelicacy,  and  what  was  most 
permanent  and  pernicious  of  all,  a  disregard  of  correct  evan- 
gelical sentiment,  so  that  lax  theology  and  the  grossest  errors, 
at  length  widely  prevailed.  The  intellectual  energies,  the 
prayers  and  pious  labors  of  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  ministry,  were  unable  to  check  the  strong  tide  of  de- 
generacy. That  thorough,  systematic  education  in  the  minis- 
try, by  preserving  unity  of  sentiment  and  harmony  of  views 
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as  to  measures  ia  promoting  piety,  would  have  guarded  in  a 
great  measure  against  these  evils,  we  have  not  a  doubt.  The 
extensive  revivals  of  religion  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  whose  history  has  been  so  minutely  drawn,  by 
one  who  was  permitted  to  witness  their  progress,  and  from  this 
day  to  review  tlieir  results,  were  attended  by  no  such  unhappy 
fruits.  The  ministry  in  connexion  with  whose  labors  these  re- 
•vivals  were  enjoyed,  were  united  in  sentiment  and  harmonious 
in  action,  and  they  were  among  the  most  thoroughly  educated 
and  intelligent  men  who  have  adorned  the  American  church.  A 
sound,  rational,  consistent  piety  resulted,  and  that  system  of  vig- 
orous, benevolent  action  was  commenced,  which  is  now  fast 
filling  the  world  with  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
nothing  but  the  vast  power  of  doing  good  or  evil,  which  revi- 
vals of  religion  place  in  human  hands,  will  enable  us  to 
defeat  those  high  designs  of  Christian  charity  and  zeal,  which 
mark  our  age  illustrious  in  the  "  History  of  Redemption."  It 
remains  for  the  future  historian  of  the  church  to  record  the  re- 
sults on  practical  piety,  of  the  recent  and  continued  revivals  of 
religion  in  our  land.  From  the  rapid  springing  up  of  diversity 
of  sentiment,  and  want  of  harmony  as  to  measures  best  adapt- 
ed to  promote  religion,  we  are  not  without  our  fears  ;  while  the 
intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  settled  prin- 
ciples of  experimental  and  practical  piety,  fortify  our  hopes  that 
all  will  be  well,  and  the  day  of  glory  be  soon  ushered  upon  the 
world  ;  the  diversity  of  sentiment  and  clashing  of  feeling,  ope- 
rating like  the  concussions  of  electric  clouds,  to  purify  and 
brighten  its  meridian  splendor. 

During  the  season  of  religious  revival,  there  is  danger  of  sub- 
stituting mere  feeling,  for  correct  principle;  zeal  without 
knowledge,  for  correct  sentiment;  of  inventing  measures  to 
advance  the  work,  which  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  un- 
scriptural  and  injurious  to  its  prosperity.  As  there  is  now  un- 
common activity  and  vigor  of  Christian  effort,  there  is  danger 
of  forgetting  our  entire  dependance  on  the  special  and  sovereign 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  giving  a  prominence  and 
power  to  human  instrumentality,  which  is  peculiarly  danger- 
ous to  souls  and  dishonorable  to  God.  At  this  time  the  errors 
of  Arminianism  are  most  easily  and  successfully  propagated. 
To  these  errors  all  men  are  more  or  less  exposed.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  human  nature  towards  them;  a  peculiar 
fondness  in  our  unsanctified  alFections  for  the  aid  which  they 
promise,  and  the  false  security  they  impart.  It  requires  no 
common  share  of  moral  and  mental  qualifications,  to  secure 
those  who  are  anxious  on  the  subject  of  rehgion,  from  reliance 
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on  some  false  foundation.  The  danger  in  question  stands  not 
alone.  The  opposite  extreme  is  perhaps,  to  many,  equally  al- 
luring and  filial;  which  is,  to  deny  the  necessity  of  human 
agency  and  of  personal  eflbrt  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Hence 
it  becomes  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  wisely  to  distinguish  and 
guard  against  the  errors  of  Arminianism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Antinomianism  on  the  other.  To  do  this  successfully,  he  must 
have  a  miad  well  furnished  with  correct  principles  of  intellec- 
tual philosophy,  and  be  well  grounded  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  more  than  this,  he  must  understand  and  preserve  the  sym- 
metry of  the  Gospel  system.  As  an  example  and  illustration 
of  what  I  mean,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  show  the 
reality  of  the  danger  in  question,  I  woukl  refer  to  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  clergy,  during  the  "  great  revival  of 
religion  in  New  England."  In  the  first  division,  were  Ed- 
wards, Bellamy,  and  many  other  distinguished  men,  who  like 
them,  were  rich  in  tlieological  learning,  and  with  all  their  hearts 
devoted  to  the  work.  They  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble, clearly  and  systematically  ;  and  no  men,  perhaps,  ever 
more  successfully  secured  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  the 
essential  union  of  divine  sovereignty  and  free  agency  in  the 
formation  of  moral  and  religious  character.  In  the  second 
division,  were  the  Antinomians  and  the  Arminians,  both  of 
which  oppo-:ed  the  revival.  Though  they  did  not  harmonize 
in  their  religious  sentiments,  yet  the  extremes  of  their  errors 
met,  as  to  practical  influence.  While  our  evangelical  churches 
rose  from  the  first,  or  were  strengthened  by  their  labors,  the  va- 
rious heresies  of  the  present  day  had  their  origin  in,  or  were 
handed  down  by,  the  second.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was, 
says  an  able  writer,  '•  a  third  class,'"  "  who  rushed  into  the 
revival,  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle,  confident,  zealous 
and  reckless."  "  Instead  of  trying  the  spirits,  whether  they 
were  of  God,  they  beheved  every  spirit.  Every  thing  which, 
was  found  to  attract  attention  and  affect  the  .minds  of  men, 
they  regarded  as  good.  Their  object  was  to  excite  all  the  feel- 
ing possible.  This  led  to  the  love  of  every  thing  which  could 
produce  excitement,  and  a  determination  to  have  it :  and  this 
led  to  a  preference  of  such  measures  and  of  such  preachers 
as  were  found  to  produce  excitement  the  most  immediate  and 
most  violent ;"  and  it  is  added,  "  these  are  the  sjnritual  fathers 
of  our  moral  de.ferts:^  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  others  of  the 
class,  to  which  they  belonged,  were  distinguished  for  their  lite- 
rary and  theological  attainments.  The  second  were  somewhat 
elevated  by  fashionable  literature,  but  extremely  deficient  in 
metaphysical  science  and  correct  theological  learning  ;  and  the 
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third  class,  was  crowded  by  those,  who  were  generally  with- 
out the  ordinary  attainments,  which  the  public  sentiment,  even 
of  that  period,  demanded  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Their 
range  was  almost  every  where,  their  influence  great  and  exten- 
sive ;  their  errors  of  sentiment,  and  the  extravagance  of  their 
measures,  were  permanent  and  destructive,  furnishing  ample 
occasion  for  the  caviling  and  complaint  of  the  sceptic,  as  well 
as  for  the  grief  of  the  pious.  Hence  we  have  Edwards  "  on 
the  Revival,"  and  on  the  "  Religious  Affections,"  both  demand- 
ed by  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  two 
of  the  most  splendid  productions  of  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  and  acumen,  and  the  richest  legacies  to  the  church, 
that  any  of  her  ministers  have  left.  A  volume,  instead  of  a 
single  paragraph,  might  be  written  on  this  subject,  and  before 
leaving  it  we  cannot  avoid  suggesting  the  fact,  that  uneducated 
ministers,  most  often  advance  the  opinion,  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  not  to  be  preached,  during  revivals  of  rehgion, 
while  such  as  more  fully  understand  these  doctrines  and  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  find  this  the  very  time  to  preach 
them,  and  the  grand  security  of  substantial  and  Scriptural  hope 
to  the  trembling  sinner. 

If  the  churches  are  not  well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  and  wisely  directed,  as  to  the  course  of  Christian  duty, 
this  age  of  religious  revivals,  will  be  followed  by  a  cold  and 
cheerless  formality,  and  a  lamentable  dearth  of  the  resources 
of  Christian  effort. 

From  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
errors  should  arise  during  revivals  of  religion.  Much  is  yet  to 
be  learned  resj^ecting  tbe  best  method  of  promoting  them  ; 
yet  there  are  general  principles  respecting  them,  which  are  well 
established,  and  which  cannot  be  changed,  without  destroying 
the  work  of  grace  or  impairing  its  character.  Whatever  is 
new  and  untried,  which  is  in  accordance  with  these  general 
principles,  may  be  introduced  with  probable  safety ;  but  what- 
ever is  in  opposition  to  these  principles,  can  never  be  admitted 
wnth  safety  or  with  divine  approbation.  These  principles  should 
be  well  understood  and  studied,  that  they  may  be  safely  and 
correctly  applied  at  a  time  of  such  vast  solemnity  as  the  sea- 
son of  a  revival  of  religion. 

It  is  infinitely  desirable,  that  the  age  of  religious  revivals 
should  be  perpetuated,  until  the  predicted  day  of  the  Redeem- 
er's glory  shall  come  :  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  that,  as 
truth  is  the  grand  instrument  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  car- 
ries forward  revivals  of  religion,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gospel  is  preached.     It  is  a  question  of 
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serious  inquiry,  whether  the  peculiar  success  which  attended 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  was  not  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  presented  divine  truth.  In  this  age  of  superior 
light,  and  with  the  same  inspired  truth  to  preach,  our  success 
is  comparatively  small.  The  Apogtles  were  men  taught, /or  at 
least  three  years^  by  Christ  himself,  and  afterwards  were  un- 
der the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  no  doubt 
they  preached  the  truth,  more  agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  than 
is  the  preaching  of  the  present  day.  They  understood  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  and  rightly  divided  to  every  man  a  portion 
in  due  season. 

To  secure  the  richest  benefit  from  revivals  of  religion,  there 
is  required  no  ordinary  degi-ee  of  intellectual  discernment  and 
facihty  in  adapting  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  botli  to  the  public  assembly  and  to 
the  constantly  changing  slate  of  individual  feeling.  If  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  .are  correctly  understood  and  properly  pre- 
sented, this  is  the  most  favorable  lime  to  give  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  their  truth  and  efficacy,  as  well  as  to  secure  their 
permanent,  practical  benefits.  The  hopeful  subjects  of  rehgious 
revivals,  who  are  instructed  to  compare  their  own  experience 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  discover  the  influence 
of  particular  truths  upon  their  minds,  are  seldom  found  unsta- 
ble in  religious  sentiment,  nor  easily  led  astray  by  erroneous 
opinions.  I  need  not  add,  that  almost  ev^ery  thing  here,  de- 
pends upon  the  preacher,  in  properly  arranging  and  presenting 
the  truth,  so  that  the  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  may  be  met  by 
truth  corresponding  to  its  immediate  necessit}^  What  would 
have  been  the  result,  if  the  uneducated  clergy  in  the  days  of 
Edwards  and  Bellamy,  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
theological  schools  of  those  men  ?  And  what  was  the  actual 
result  of  the  lamentable  want  among  them,  of  those  correct 
and  systematic  views  of  truth,  which  Edwards  and  Bellamy 
embraced  and  preached  ?  If  the  first  had  been  the  case,  we 
see  not  why  revivals  of  religion  might  not  have  been  continued 
with  purity  and  power  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  present 
tune,  and  we  now  far  advanced  in  the  day  of  the  millennium. 
Let  the  revivals  of  the  present  age  be  produced  by  (he  truth 
correctly  understood  and  properly  presented,  and  the  noon-tide 
glory  of  that  promised  day  will  soon  arrive. 

It  is  found  in  the  history  of  Providence,  that  the  severest 
judgments  have  followed  the  richest  seasons  of  divine  refresh- 
ing. The  Babylonish  captivity  succeeded  the  revivals  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  and  "  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  was  the  precursor  of  the  long 
M2 
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desolation  of  Judea."  A  protracted  period  of  darkness  and 
stupidity  followed  the  revivals  in  the  days  of  Edwards  and  of 
Whitefield.  We  would  by  no  means  attribute  this  succession 
of  divine  judgments,  in  all  cases,  or  even  generally,  to  the  im- 
proper method  of  conducting  the  revivals  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  perhaps  independent  of  this,  to  be  recognized  in  the  econo- 
my of  God's  government,  a  most  important  principle  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject ;  which  is,  to  visit  his  enemies  with  judg- 
ment when  he  remembers  his  friends  in  mercy  ;  or  we  might 
say,  that  from  the  contrariety  of  moral  character  in  man,  that 
course  of  Providence  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  pious,  is 
most  fatal  to  the  enemies  of  rigliteousness :  As  saith  the  Lord, 
by  his  prophet,  "  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart,  and 
the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come."  "  Angels  restrain  the 
winds,  till  the  elect  are  gathered  in,  and  thus  nations  become 
fitted  for  judgment  by  the  Gospel  being  faithfully  preached, 
those  who  receive  it  being  gathered  into  the  ark  of  mercy,  and 
those  who  reject  it  being  ripe  for  immediate  judgment."  How 
far  human  weakness,  error  and  indiscretion  may  contribute  to 
this  result,  it  becomes  every  minister  Avell  to  consider — that 
God  acts  in  sovereiafnty,  irrespective  of  all  such  weaknesses, 
errors  and  indiscretions,  we  have  no  authority  to  conclude. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  there  were  general 
principles  respecting  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion,  which 
were  well  understood  and  established  :  and  it  is  one  of  these 
principles,  that  men  are  to  be  converted  through  the  truth 
and  by  the  power  of  God :  that  truth  is  the  instrument  by 
which  revivals  of  religion  are  to  be  promoted,  as  it  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men.  In  relation 
to  the  point  now  before  us,  vast  injury  is  done  in  revivals  of 
religion  by  uneducated  and  inexperienced  men.  Our  argument 
is  this.  Truth  is  the  instrmiient  :  the  human  mind  and  the 
affections,  in  their  diversified  and  ever  changing  character,  are 
the  subjects  upon  which  this  truth  is  to  be  made  to  operate  ; 
God  in  bis  gracious  sovereignty  is  to  render  it  e'l^cacious,  while 
man  in  his  freedom  is  to  feel  his  obligation  to  yield  his  cheerful 
obedience.  Here  we  may  ask,  How  is  it  possil)le  for  an  unedu- 
cated man,  so  to  understand  this  truth,  the  sublime  system  of 
moral  science,  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  so  to  discover 
and  unravel  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  as  to  bring  this 
truth  to  bear  upon  it,  so  that  it  ma}^  secure  the  end  which  God 
designed?  We  are  not  to  presume  that  divine  sovereignty  will 
interpose  and  prevent  or  correct  tlie  evils  which  human  igno- 
rance and  error  may  create.  It  seems  preposterous  to  say  that 
piety  is  all  that  is  here  demanded.     We  might  as  wpU  say,  that 
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piety  is  all  tliat  is  required  to  na-agate  the  sea,  survey  the 
heavens,  measure  the  mountains  and  preside  in  the  chair  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The  only  difference  which  we 
can  discover,  is,  that  piety  in  one  case,  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  in  the  other  not  so  ;  yet  in  neither  is  piety  sufficient  to  safe 
and  successful  effort. 


THE     MODE     OF      GOD's     GOVERNMENT     OVER     THE      MORAL, 

WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  Bangor,  Maine.* 

The  Scriptures  uniformly  ascribe  to  God  the  government  of 
the  moral  world.  They  represent  the  hearts,  the  free  exer- 
cises and  actions  of  men  as  under  the  control  of  God,  not  less 
than  the  mighty  movements  of  nature.  God  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures  to  '  harden  the  hearts '  of  men,  to  '  fashion  their 
hearts,'  and  to  'turn  their  hearts.'  The  host  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria is  as  much  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  axe  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  hewer,  the  saw  in  the  hand  of  him  that  shaketh 
it,  or  as  the  rod  and  the  staff  are  in  the  hands  of  those  that 
hft  them  up.  Is.  x.  15.  The  house  of  Israel  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  as  clay  is  in  the  potters'  hand.'  Jer.  xviii.  6.  '  The 
king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water ; 
he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will.'  Prov.  xxi.  1. 

Indeed,  unless  we  suppose  the  government  of  God  to  extend 
to  the  moral  world,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  govern- 
ment ;  since,  in  this  case,  he  cannot  accomplish  his  purposes, 
or  fulfil  his  predictions,  or  answer  the  prayers  of  his  people,  but 
is  liable  to  be  continually  thwarted  and  defeated  by  the  capri- 
cious and  independent  agency  of  his  creatures.  It  is  a  settled 
point,  therefore,  and  with  Calvinists  (so  far  as  I  know)  an  un- 
disputed point,  that  God  governs  the  moral  world.  He  directs 
and  controls,  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  free  exercises  and 
actions  of  moral  beings. 

But  how  does  he  do  this  7  In  what  manner  is  his  govern- 
ment over  the  hearts  of  men  sustained  and  administered  ? — 

*  We  depart  'n  this  instance  from  our  common  practice  as  to  giving  the  names  of 
contributors,  l)y  the  request  of  Professor  Pond,  which  we  presume  lie  wishes  in  con- 
sideration of  the  character  of  his  communication. 
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It  hardly  need  be  said  that  this  is  done  in  a  manner  entirely 
conformable  to  their  natures,  and  consistent  with  their  account- 
ableness.  The  human  constitution  is  the  work  of  God.  He 
formed  the  minds  of  men,  made  them  what  they  are,  and  in 
governing  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  does  no  violence  to 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  The  king  of  Assyria  was  not  the 
less  free,  or  the  less  responsible,  because  he  was  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  other  intelligent  created  being. 

It  may  be  presumed  tluit  God  governs  the  moral  world,  like 
the  natural,  according  to  established  laws.  The  laws  of  nature, 
as  they  are  called,  have  in  many  instances  been  discovered  ; 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  laws  of  moral  agency, 
or  the  established  modes  of  Divine  inlluence  over  the  hearts 
of  men,  are  equally  discoverable. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  law,  that  every  7noral 
exercise  or  action  must  have  a  motiveJ^  Every  exercise  of 
love  or  hatred,  choice  or  refusal,  necessarily  implies  an  object 
on  which  it  terminates.  Every  moral  accountable  action  im- 
plies some  reason  or  end  in  view  of  which  it  is  performed. 
To  love  when  nothing  is  loved,  or  choose  when  nothing  is 
chosen,  or  to  act  rationally  without  reason  or  end,  or  (which 
is  the  same)  without  a  motive,  is   an  absurdit}'. 

And  not  only  is  it  true,  that  every  act  of  the  will  must  have 
a  motive,  it  may  also  be  said,  with  President  Edwards,  that 
"  the  will  is  always  as  the  strongest  motive.f  By  the 
strongest  motive,  I  do  not  mean  that  which  is  intrinsically 
strongest,  or  wliich  ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight,  but  that 
which  at  the  time  appears  tlie  strongest,  or  strikes  the  mind 
with  the  greatest  force.  To  say  that  the  will  is  always  deter- 
mined by  that  motive  which  is  intrinsically  strongest,  would 
be  the  same  as  to  say  that  men  always  act  right.  But  to 
say  that  it  is  determined  by  that  motive  which  at  the  time 
appears  the  strongest,  or  which  strikes  the  mind  with  the 
greatest  force,  is  onl}^  to  say,  that  men  ahvays  act  as  it  seems 
to  them  most  agreeable ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  do  as 
they  please.  And  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  free,  responsible 
agents  do  act  in  this  way  ?  "  There  is  scarcely  a  plainer  and 
more  universal  dictate  of  the  sense  and  experience  of  mankind, 
than  that,  when  men  act  voluntarily,  and  do  what  they  please, 
then  they  do  v/hat  suits  them  best,  or  what  is  most  agreea- 


*  I  use  the  word  motivp  Imrc  in  iho   ohirctive  sense,  to   sigriify  something  without 
the  will,  and  by  means  of  wliioli  ihis  I'acuity  is  excited  to  action. 
t  Worlis,  Vol.  V.  p.  I' 
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hie  to  them.  To  say,  that  they  do  what  they  please,  or  what 
pleases  them,  but  yet  do  not  do  what  is  most  agreeable  to  them, 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  they  do  what  they  please,  but 
do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that  they  do  what 
they  please,  and  yet  do  not  do  what  they  please."* 

If  motives  always  accompany  action,  and  are  in  any  sense 
the  exciting  causes  of  it,  then  it  is  plain  that  men  always  yield 
to  those  motives  which,  at  the  time,  appear  the  strongest.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  suppose  a  less  excitement  to 
be  more  powerful  than  a  greater ;  or  a  weaker  cause  to  prevail 
over  one  of  superior  strength. 

The  proposition  before  us  is  also  confirmed  by  every  man's 
experience.  We  are  all  conscious  of  being  influenced  by  mo- 
tives ;  and  that  the  degree  of  influence  is  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  motives.  A  certain  amount  of  motives  will  lead  us 
to  think  of  a  proposed  measure,  or  course  of  action  ;  addi- 
tional motives  will  lead  us  to  think  of  it  seriously ;  and  a  still 
further  increase  of  motives  may  lead  us  to  adopt  it.  We  are 
often  in  situations  where  the  motives  before  us  are  so  nearly 
equal,  that  we  hesitate  and  are  in  suspense  w4iat  course  to  pur- 
sue. And  we  all  know,  how  a  very  slight  inducement,  com- 
ing up  on  one  side  or  the  other  at  such  times,  will  be  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scale.  And  what  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
such  facts  ?  That  we  are  mere  machines,  turned  about  me- 
chanically by  weights  and  balances  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  that  we 
are  rational  creatures,  who  are  influenced  by  reasons  or  mo- 
tives ;  and  that  we  are  proportionally  more  influenced  by  those 
motives  which  seem  to  us  strong  and  forcible,  than  by  those 
which  strike  us  with  less  power. 

That  the  will  is  always  as  the  strongest  motive,  and  that 
mankind  universally  are  convinced  of  this,  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  attempt  to  influence  and  direct  the  ac- 
tions one  of  another.  This  is  done  invariably  by  the  presen- 
tation of  motives  ;  and  their  hope  of  success  (other  things  be- 
ing etjual)  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  motives 
which  they  are  able  to  exhibit.  Thus  a  parent,  wishing  to 
direct  the  actions  of  a  reluctant  child  into  a  particular  channel, 
sets  before  it  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  proposed.  If 
this  is  not  sufficient,  he  shows  the  child  how  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  acquiescence.  If  the  child  still  refuses,  the  parent 
appeals  to  his  sense  of  obligation,  and  urges  this  as  a  motive 
to  obedience.  And  if  nothing  else  will  prevail,  he  threatens 
to  inflict  deserved  punishment.     In  this  instance,  we  see  the 

*  Edwards'  Works  Vol.  v.  p.  21. 
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parent  proceeding  in  a  regular  course,  adding  motive  to  motive, 
till  at  length  the  will  of  the  child  is  gained.  And  the  parent 
need  be  no  philosopher,  in  order  to  understand  and  accomplish 
this,  and  to  do  it  elTectnally.  The  most  unlettered  man  knows 
how  to  exert  an  influence,  in  directing  the  actions  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Common  sense  and  observation  teach  him  to  ex- 
hibit motives  ;  and  if  he  would  increase  his  influence  over  those 
whom  he  addresses,  he  must  increase  the  power  of  motives. 

The  whole  sj^stem  of  rewards  and  punisiiments,  both  in  hu- 
man governments  and  in  the  Divine,  is  proof  of  the  truth  now 
under  consideration.  On  any  other  principle,  why  does  a  rich 
reward,  and  a  severe  punishment,  have  greater  influence  than 
those  of  a  trifling  nature  ?  Why  does  the  magistrate  offer  a 
reward  of  thousands,  rather  than  of  tens,  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  murderer?  And  why  is  murder  punishable  with  death, 
rather  than  with  bonds  ?  Why  does  tlie  Supreme  Being  hold 
forth  eternal  life  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing  seek  for  glory,  honor  and  immortality  ;  while  he  declares 
that  the  wages  of  sin  is  eternal  death  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  from 
the  whole  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  not  only  that 
the  aclions  of  men  are  directed  by  motives,  but  that  it  is  the 
stronger  motive  which  is  expected  to  prevail  1 

It  is  on  the  same  principle,  that  men  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  derive  benefit  from  experience  in  observ- 
ing the  actions  of  their  fellow  beings.  The  man  of  experi- 
ence and  iudgment  finds  no  diflficulty,  ordinarily,  in  predicting 
how  individuals,  in  particular  circumstances,  will  act,  especially 
if  he  is  acquainted  with  those  individuals,  and  knows  their 
characters.  •'  The  farmer  presumes,  with  as  great  ceriaint)^, 
that  the  best  grain  at  the  lowest  price,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  meet  with  the  most  purchasers,  as  that  the  sun  will  shine 
to  fertilize  his  fields,  or  that  the  best  season  will  produce  the 
richest  crop."  And  he  reckons  upon  the  labor  of  individuals 
in  his  service,  especially  if  he  has  tried  them  and  knows  their 
characters,  with  as  much  confidence  as  he  does  on  the  utensils 
they  employ  in  the  execution  of  his  work.  Still,  such  indi- 
viduals act  freely  and  voluntarily,  in  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  motives,  and  fulfiUing  the  expectations  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

We  always  expect  oar  follow  men  to  act  from  the  stronger 
motive  ;  and  when  we  see  any  appenring  to  act  in  a  different 
way,  we  conclude,  either  that  they  hav^e  motives  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  or  that  they  are  insane,  and  of  course  not  respon- 
sible. So  the  Egyptians,  in  all  probability,  judged  of  Moses, 
when  he  chose  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  rather 
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than  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  So  the  Jewish 
rulers  judged  of  Paul,  when  he  left  their  company,  and  joined 
the  followers  of  the  crucified  Nazarine.  Aud  so  the  world 
judge  of  the  most  disinterested  and  engaged  Christians  now. 
They  know  not  how  to  appreciate  the  real  motives  of  such 
Christians  ;  and  they  sometimes  think  them  literally  deranged, 
acting  either  from  no  motive,  or  from  the  weaker  in  opposition 
to  the  stronger  ;  and  sometimes  that  they  have  motives  which 
are  not  avowed,  such  as  worldly  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  ap- 
plause. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  perfectly  plain,  and  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  that  every  act 
must  have  a  motive ;  and  that  the  unllis  alioays  detertiiined 
by  those  motives  ichich  at  the  tim^e  appear  the  strongest,  or 
which  strike  the  mind  with  the  greatest  force* 

But  if  this  is  true,  then  a  way  is  opened  in  which  God  may 
and  does  control  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency w^th  their  freedom  and  accountableness.  He  does  it  by 
the  presentation  of  motives,  and  by  rendering  the  motives  pre- 
sented sufficiently  sirong  and  efficacious  to  overcome  those  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  And  it  must  have  occurred  to  every  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  Scriptures,  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
God  is  there  represented  as  controlling  the  actions  of  men. 
When  he  wishes  to  direct  their  actions  into  a  particular  chan- 
nel, or  to  accomplish  an  important  end  by  their  means,  we 
uniformly  find  him  bringing  appropriate  motives  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  in  this  way  'leading  and  governing  their  wills.  For 
instance;  in  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  to  be 
preserved  there  through  a  season  of  famine,  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  free  agents  was  concerned  ;  and  this  co-operation  was 
secured,  at  every  step,  through  the  influence  of  motives.  Jacob 
had  motives  for  sending  Joseph  to  visit  his  brethren  ;  and  Jo- 
seph had  motives  for  going;  and  his  brethren  had  motives  for 
selling  him  to  the  Ishmaelites  ;  and  the  Ishmaelites  had  motives 
for  purchasing  him,  and  taking  him  into  Egypt ;  and  his  father 

*  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  we  arc  all  conscious  of  having  power  to  yield  to 
the  weaker  motive,  in  preference  to  the  stronger.  Atid  I  reply,  without  doubt  we  have 
natural  power,  or  the  necessary  faculties,  to  yield  to  the  weaker  motive.  But  do  we 
ever  exert  such  a  power  ?  And  if  any  who  hold  the  theory  should  attempt  to  put  it  to 
the  test  of  e.vperiment,  would  not  the  supposed  value  of  the  experiment  itself  consti- 
tute a  motive  stronger  than  any  on  the  other  side? 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  to  sinners  under  conviction  the  motives  for  embrac- 
ing religion  often  appear  much  stronger  than  those  against  it,  while  yet  their  hearts 
remain  unchanged  But  is  it  even  so?  Sinners  under  conviction  desire  to  be  happy, 
and  they  feel  strongly  induced  to  seek  religion  as  a  means  of  happiness  ;  but  do  they 
seek  or  desire  it  for  its  own  sake  ?  They  iiave  motives  enough  to  lake  religion  (if  they 
could  get  it)  as  the  sick  man  does  his  medicine ;  but  do  ihey  desire  to  embrace  it,  as  a 
thing  good  in  itself,  and  to  be  loved  on  its  own  account  1 
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and  brethren,  a  few  years  after,  had  motives  enough  to  induce 
them  to  follow  him.  So  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  to 
be  released  from  servitude  and  brought  out  of  Egypt,  their  op- 
pressors were  visited  with  a  succession  of  judgments,  till  they 
were  induced  by  motives  to  let  Israel  go.  When  Saul  was  to 
be  anointed  king  over  Israel,  events  were  so  ordered  as  to  furnish 
motives  to  bring  him  into  the  presence  of  Samuel.  And  when 
David  was  to  be  advanced  to  the  kingdom  in  place  of  Saul,  he 
was  led  along  through  all  his  previous  trials  by  an  invisible 
hand,  but  always  under  the  influence  of  motives.  It  was  ap- 
pointed of  God  that  the  child  Jesus  should  go  down  into  Egypt; 
and  motives  were  furnished  to  induce  his  reputed  father  to  carry 
him  there.  It  was  also  appointed  that  he  should  be  brought 
up  at  Nazaretli  ;  and  when  his  parents  came  out  of  Egypt, 
they  were  induced  by  motives  to  turn  aside  to  that  city,  instead 
of  going  to  their  former  residence. 

In  all  these  and  innumerable  other  instances  of  the  like  kind, 
we  see  how  God  governs  the  world  by  motives.  "When  he  has 
an  end  to  accomplish  through  the  instrumentality  of  creatures, 
he  always  exhibits  sufficient  motives,  and  by  means  of  these 
directs  their  actions.  Indeed,  the  actions  of  rational  beings 
cannot  be  directed  or  performed,  independently  of  motives.  As 
I  have  said  already,  there  cannot  be  a  choice,  without  a  thing 
chosen  ;  or  an  accountable  action,  without  some  reason  or  end 
for  which  the  action  is  performed.  But  the  thing  chosen — the 
reason  or  end  of  the  action,  is  the  motive.  There  must  be 
motives,  therefore,  to  accountable  action..  In  this  way,  we  in- 
fluence the  actions  one  of  another ;  and  God  directs  and  con- 
trols the  free  actions  of  his  creatures,  and  turns  their  hearts 
''  whithersoever  he  Avill,"  by  the  same  means. 

That  motives  constitute  the  exciting  causes,  the  instrumen- 
tality, by  which  the  moral  world  is  governed,  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  But  an  important  question  here  arises.  Are  the  Itearts 
of  men  governed  by  motives  exclusively  ?  Has  God  no  di- 
rect agency  or  injluence  in  the  matter  7 

In  reply  to  these  questions  it  should  be  observed,  that  God 
governs  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  the  natural,  hy  his  oivn 
poicer.     This  proposition,  however,  needs  to  be  explained. 

By  some,  the  doctrine  of  Divine  etEciency,  so  called,  is  under- 
stood to  imply,  that  God  creates  every  volition  of  every  creature, 
whether  holy  or  sinful,  by  a  particular  act  of  his  omnipotence ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  an  individual  act  of  God  reach- 
ing and  producing  every  individual  act  of  every  created  being 
throughout  the  universe. 

To  those  who  regard  the  subject  in  this  light  I  would  say, 
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that  I  believe  the  hearts  of  men  to  be  as  mucli  in  the  hands  of 
Gotl,  as  any  other  part  of  his  creation, — and  no  more.  1  love 
to  see  and  acknowledge  God  in  everything  ; — in  the  falling 
drop?,  the  springing  grass,  the  waving  trees,  the  rolling  ocean, 
and  in  all  (he  changes  whicli  take  place  around  us.  What  are 
commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature  are  but  established  modes 
of  divine  operation  ;  so  that  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  nat- 
ural world,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  we  witness  a  continual 
exertion  of  the  power  of  God.  And  now  I  would  ask,  are  we 
to  suppose  that  tliere  is  a  particular  act  of  God  preceding  and 
causing  every  individual  change  which  takes  place  in  nature? 
Cannot  a  drop  of  rain  form  in  tlie  atmosphere,  and  fall  to  the 
earth,  without  a  number  of  specific  Divine  acts  to  form  it,  and 
to  bring  it  down  ?  Cannot  a  leaf  quiver  in  the  breeze,  without 
a  corresponding  number  of  Divine  acts  to  move  it  }  Cannot 
an  insect  spread  his  wing,  or  a  mote  fly  in  the  air,  or  a  wave 
roll  upon  the  deep,  without  a  particular  act  of  God  preceding 
and  causing  these  several  changes  ?  Must  we  suppose  there 
are  innumerable  Divitie  acts,  put  forth  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
ceding and  causing  all  the  countless,  innumerable  changes 
which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  universe  of  nature? 
I  believe  no  philosoplier  has  ever  accounted  for  the  changes  in 
the  natural  woild  in  this  way.  INor  is  it  possible  they  should 
be  thus  accoimted  for ;  since  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  to  all  appearance  progressive  ; — such  as  the 
growth  and  decay  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  the  forma- 
tion and  dissolution  of  many  solid  substances. 

We  consider  the  changes  in  nature  as  the  work  of  God,  be- 
cause they  are  the  result  of  an  omnipotent  energy,  continually 
and  steadil}'^  exerted — exerted,  under  the  direction  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  ordinarily  according  to  established 
laws.  And  why  may  we  not  account  for  God's  government  of 
the  moral  world  in  the  same  way  ?  The  instrunients  by  which 
he  controls  the  actions  of  creatures,  we  have  seen,  are  motives ; 
but  there  needs  something  not  residing  in  motives  to  make  them 
eflfectual.  And  why  not  suppose  that  the  same  Divine  energy, 
which  controls  all  nature  according  to  fixed  laws,  controls  also 
the  moral  world,  according  to  the  law  of  motives  ?  Why  not 
snjjpose  an  energy  continually  going  forth  fro?n  God 
through  the  ?}ioral  tvorld,  not  only  to  sustain  the  faculties 
of  creatures,  bnt  to  connect  motive  with  action,  according 
to  the  laws  of  mind,  and  according  to  the  pvrpose  of  the 
/Supreme  Disposer? 

Will  it  be  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  efficiency  such  as 
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this  is  not  enough  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  Divine  sover- 
eignty ?  But  why  not  enough  ?  It  exalts  God  high  above  the 
moral  world,  as  he  is  above  the  natural,  and  represents  both  as 
alike  subject  to  his  control.  It  represents  him  as  'doing  his 
pleasure  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,'  and  as  literally  '  working  all  things  after  the 
council  of  his  own  will.' 

Will  it  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  efficiency  here 
supposed  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  accountableness 
of  creatures  ?  But  how  inconsistent  ?  It  interferes  not  with 
the  regular  influence  of  motives,  but  sustains  this  influence.  It 
interferes  not  with  the  laws  of  mind,  but  sustains  and  gives  ef- 
fect to  these  laws.  From  the  energy  or  efficiency  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  creatures  feel  no  more  restraint,  than  they  do  from  the 
upholding  hand  of  God.  Indeed  this  energy,  so  far  from  im- 
pairing freedom  and  accountableness,  is  believed  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  continuance  of  accountable  action.  Were  it 
withdrawn,  we  should  not  be  in  a  situation  to  act,  more  than  if 
God  should  withdraw  his  sustaining  power. 

If  evidence  be  demanded  of  the  reality  of  tlie  energy  liere 
supposed,  I  adduce  the  fact  that  we  are  creatures,  dependent 
creatures,  all  whose  springs  are  in  God,  and  who  live  and  move, 
and  have  their  being  in  him.  Such  creatures  cannot  have  an 
independent  efficiency  within  themselves.  They  are  not  capable 
of  it,  and  they  do  not  need  it. 

I  adduce  also  the  consideration,  that  the  moral  w^orld  needs 
to  be  as  entirely  under  the  control  of  God,  as  the  natural.  It 
certainly  needs  controlling  as  nnsch,  and,  without  doubt,  vastly 
greater  consequences  depend  on  its  being  controlled  wisely  and 
efficiently.  Why  then  shall  we  regard  the  natural  world  as 
placed  completely  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  the  moral  world  as 
left  to  the  indf^pendent  action  and  direction  of  creatures  ? — I 
see  no  necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  of  placing  the  wills  of  crea- 
tures any  more  under  the  control  of  God  than  the  rest  of  his 
works,  by  making  every  volition  the  product  of  a  distinct  cre- 
ating act ;  and  I  see  no  necessity,  on  the  other,  of  placing  them 
less  under  the  control  of  God  tlian  the  rest  of  his  works,  by 
giving  to  creatures  an  independent  efficiency  in  originating 
their  own  volitions.  God  should  ratlier  be  considered  as  reign- 
ing over  the  world,  of  matter  and  mind  alike, — not  indeed  in 
■  the  same  manner,  but  with  equal  certainty  and  efficiency — 
and  as  fulfilling  his  purposes  in  both,  by  the  energies  of  his 
power. 

1  cannot  but  think,  too,  that  the  view  here  given  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  representations  of   Scripture,  than   that 
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which  limits  God's  control  over  mind  to  the  mere  presentation 
of  motives.  In  the  Scriptures,  God's  control  over  the  hearts  of 
men  is  set  forth  as  frequently,  and  with  as  little  qualification,  as 
his  government  over  the  world  of  nature.  If  he  '  covereth  the 
heaven  with  clouds,  and  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth,  and  mak- 
eth  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains,  and  giveth  to  the  beast 
his  food  ;'  he  is  said  with  equal  explicitness  to  fashion,  to  turn, 
to  melt,  to  break,  to  incline,  and  to  harden  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  is  needless  to  quote  passages,  as  they  will  instantly  be  recol- 
lected by  every  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible.  That  theory, 
then,  must  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  which  repre- 
sents the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind  as  ahke  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  God,  and  Avhich  represents  him  as 
directing  the  actions  of  creatures,  not  less  than  the  changes  of 
nature,  by  his  own  power. 

In  addition  to  that  constantly  supplied  energy  by  which  God 
sustains  and  carries  on  his  government  over  creatures,  tliere  is 
needed,  in  one  event  of  life,  a  special  exertion  of  Divine  power. 
1  refer  to  the  change  in  regeneration.  I  need  not  enlarge  here 
in  describing  the  nature  of  this  change.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  is  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  internal  exercises  or  affec- 
tions from  sin  to  holiness.  It  is  a  change  in  which  the  subject 
is  voluntary  ;  and  it  is  so  deep  and  radical,  that,  when  regener- 
ated, he  may  properly  be  denominated  '  a  new  creature.'  Old 
things  have  passed  awa)'^  with  him,  and  all  things  have  'be- 
come new.' — This  change  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  result,  not  of  God's  ordinary  operation  on  the  heart,  but  of 
a  special^  extraordinary  influence.  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
traordin;uy  display  of  Divine  power.  It  is  '  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  God's  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to 
the  w^orking  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ 
Jesus,  when  he  raised  hun  from  the  dead.'     Eph.  i.  19. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  special  work  of  God  should 
be  distinguished  from  that  cominon  energy  by  wliich  his  gov- 
ernment over  the  moral  world  is  sustained.  This  distinction 
has  been  virtually  confounded,  not  only  by  Liberalists,  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  but  by  some  very  good  men, 
who  seem  to  have  verged  to  the  other  extreme.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  every  moral  exercise,  sinful  and  holy,  is  the  product 
of  a  distinct  creative  act,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  God's  ordinary  government  over  the  hearts  of  creatures 
can  be  maintained,  we  obviously  leave  no  room  for  an  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  Divine  power  in  regeneration.  If  the  or- 
dinary assistance  of  God  accomplishes  every  thing,  there  is 
nothing  for  special  grace  to  do.     Accordingly,  those  who  adopt 
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these  views  relative  to  the  ordinary  assistance  of  God,  do  not 
admit  that  there  is  any  special  poiver  exerted  in  regeneration. 
The  power  is  the  same  which  produces  the  last  sinful  exer- 
cise, as  that  which  produces  the  first  holy  one  ;  and  is  exerted 
in  the  same  way ;  and  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  latter 
case  except  the  effect.— But  the  Scriptures,  I  am  persuaded, 
give  a  different  view  of  the  subject.  When  we  pray  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  mean  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  assistance  of  God  ;  and  when  the  Spirit  is  said  to 
be  poured  out,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  upbuilding 
of  the  church,  something  more  than  ordinary  assistance  is  in- 
tended. The  work  of  God  in  regeneration  is  unifornily  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  a  special  work — something  above  and 
beyond  all  common  efficiency — and  as  a  manifestation  of  extra- 
ordinary power. 

There  are  various  particulars  in  regard  to  which  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  work  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men  may  be 
distinguished.  The  former  of  these  works  is  not  appropriated, 
in  Scripture,  to  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity.  It  is  not  spo- 
ken of,  like  the  latter,  as  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Neither  has  the  former  any  tendency,  like  the  latter,  to  turn 
back  the  perverted  ciurent  of  the  affections,  and  produce  a 
change  from  sin  to  holiness. 

It  may  also  be  ol)served,  that  the  ground  of  the  necessity 
for  these  two  Divine  operations  is  entirely  different.  The  ne- 
cessity for  that  ordinary  influence  by  wliich  the  government  of 
God  over  the  hearts  of  men  is  sustained,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  creatures.  It  is  needed  as  much  in  heaven  as  upon 
earth ;  and  would  be  as  much  needed  on  earth  as  it  now  is, 
were  all  its  inhabitants  perfectly  holy. — But  the  necessity  for 
that  special,  extraordinary  influence,  by  which  the  soul  is  re- 
newed, lies  in  the  fact  that  w'e  are  sinners.  We  are  perverse 
and  obstinate  transgressors,  and  need  to  have  the  stubbornness 
of  our  hearts  subdued  by  special  power.  If  we  were  not  sin- 
ners, we  could  not  be  regenerated  ;  and  should  not  need  that 
extraordinary  influence  by  which  regeneration  is  accomplished. 
If  we  were  not  fallen,  guilty  creatures,  who  must  be  born  again 
in  order  to  be  saved,  the  exigency  would  not  exist,  to  meet 
which  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  bestowed. 

Another  mark  of  distinction  between  common  and  special 
influences  is,  that  in  dispensing  the  former,  God  acts  aisa.moral 
Governor;  but  in  dispensing  the  latter,  as  a  Sovereign.  That 
common  energy,  by  which  his  government  over  the  hearts  of 
creatures  is  sustained,  he  never  withholds  from  any  rational  be- 
ing. He  bestows  it  by  an  established  law,  and  he  might  as  well 
be  expected  to  subvert  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  any  other  of 
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the  laws  of  nature,  as  this.  But  tlie  special  operations  of  his 
Holy  Spirit— which  are  rendered  needful  by  the  voluntary  and 
inexcusable  wickedness  of  men,  and  the  object  which  is  to  over- 
come this  wickedness — he  gives  or  withholds,  as  seemetli  good 
in  his  sight.  He  is  under  no  obligations,  in  point  of  justice,  to 
bestow  these  influences  upon  any  one.  He  might  withhold 
them  universally,  and  leave  all  his  sinful  creatures  to  perish  un- 
reclaimed, and  his  throne  Avould  be  guiltless.  Wherever  they 
are  bestowed,  they  are  Ijestowed  in  mere  mercy ;  and  he  has 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
leaves  to  his  own  chosen  way. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction  here  made  between 
common  and  special  influences  that  we  learn  in  wdiat  sense 
God  may  be  said  to  leave  any  sinner.  He  never  leaves  his  sin- 
ful creatures  as  to  that  common  energy  by  which  his  govern- 
ment over  them  is  sustained  ;  f  )r  so  left,  they  would  not  be 
moral  beings.  They  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to  sin  or  re- 
pent, more  than  if  God  were  to  withdraw  his  supporting  hand. 
But  they  are  left  as  to  special  influences  and  restraints.  In 
righteous  judgement,  God  withholds  from  them  that  special 
grace,  without  which  it  is  certain  they  will  persist,  in  face  of  all 
their  obligations,  in  the  road  to  death.  In  this  sense,  he  '  gave 
lip  some  of  his  ancieat  people  to  their  own  heart's  lusts ;'  Ps. 
81.  12,  and  ^suffered  the  Gentile  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
way.'     Acts  14.  16. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  in  these  days,  whether  sinners  have 
not  povv-er  to  repent  and  do  their  duty  ivithout  God,  or  iDithout 
Divine  assistance.  The  distinction  between  common  and 
special  influences  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  this  inquiry.  If 
by  Divine  assistance  bs  meant  that  common  assistance  of  God, 
by  which  his  government  over  the  moral  world  is  sustained,  it 
is  obvious  that  without  this,  sinners  have  no  potver  to  repent 
and  do  their  duty  ;  because  without  it,  they  would  have  no 
power  to  act  any  way,  and  would  not  be  moral  agents.  But  if 
by  Divine  assistance  be  meant  that  special  Divine  influence 
by  which  the  hearts  of  sinners  are  renewed,  then  the  proper  an- 
swer to  the  question  will  depend  on  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  word  power.  Sinners  have  no  moral  power,  no  disposition 
to  repent,  without  special  Divine  assistance,  although  they  may 
be  said  to  have  natural  power. — On  the  whole,  the  phraseol- 
ogy under  consideration  is  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood — to  be 
received  in  a  sense  which  is  not  true,  which  contradicts  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  opposed  to  the  experience  and  the  prayers  of 
Christians,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  but  with  great  caution, 
and  with  all  needful  explanation. 
*43 
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If  any  ask,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  special,  in  distinc- 
tion from  common  influences,  and  wliat  tiiey  do  for  those  on 
whom  they  are  effectually  exerted  ;  I  answer,  they  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  their  awakening,  conviction, 
and  conversion.  They  enlighten  and  impress  the  sinner,  not 
by  reveaUng  new  truths,  but  by  opening  his  eyes  to  see,  and 
his  heart  to  feel,  the  weight  and  importance  of  truths  already 
revealed.  They  not  only  present  motives  before  the  mind,  but 
prepare  the  mind  to  be  influenced  by  motives,  so  that  the 
truth  of  God  may  become  effectual. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit  are 
direct  and  immediate  in  their  operation  upon  the  mind.  In- 
deed, I  think  this  is  true  of  common  Divine  influences;  and 
much  more  of  those  which  are  special  and  extraordinary,  and 
by  which  the  deep  currents  of  the  soul  are  changed. 

The  supposition  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration 
is  direct  upon  the  mind  accords  best  with  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  and  with  facts.  Renewed  souls  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  Gods  n-orlcmansJiip.,  God's  building.  They 
iiave  been  neio  created  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  the  power  by 
which  they  have  been  new  created  is  said  to  have  wrougJit  cffect- 
ualhj  in  them,.  In  the  account  which  inspiration  has  given  us 
of  the  conversion  of  Lydia,  it  is  said  that  '  the  Lord  opened 
her  heart.,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spo- 
ken of  Paul.'  Acts  16.  14.  The  Lord,  it  appears,  first  opened 
lier  heart — her  mind  was  wrought  upon  by  an  immediate  Di- 
vine influence — and  then  her  attention  was  easily  caught,  and 
the  preaching  of  Paul  was  soon  effectual. 

And  the  evidence  {xqxx\  facts  is  equally  decisive  as  that  from 
Scripture.  Here  is  a  person  who  has  gone  to  the  same  meet- 
ing, and  heard  the  same  truths  from  the  same  preacher  hun- 
dreds of  times ;  and  in  every  instance  without  any  good  effect. 
The  most  weighty  considerations  aie  urged  upon  him,  but  he 
continues  indiflerent  and  insensible.  At  length,  however,  his 
heart  is  touched,  and  the  truth  comes  armed  with  unwonted 
power.  It  arrests  attention,  excites  feeling,  leads  on  to  a  new 
train  of  thoughts  and  exercises,  and  speedily  becomes  the  pow- 
er of  God  unto  salvation.  But  why  (his  sudden  and  sur- 
prising change  ?  The  truth  dispensed  is  the  same.  It  is  no 
more  or  less  important  than  it  was  years  ago.  The  preacher, 
too,  is  the  same ;  and  outward  circumstances  are  all  the  same. 
Must  we  not  necessarily  conclude  in  a  case  like  this  (and  such 
cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence*)  that  there  has  been  a  secret 

*  "  I  have  tieard  men  of  rsspectqtiility  assert,"  says  Dr.  Baxter  of  Virg-iiiia,  "  that 
their  manifestations  of  Gospel  truth  were  so  clear,  as  to  require  some  caution  when 
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invisible  hijliience  on  the  mind  0/  the  individual?  His 
heart  has  been  opened,  like  that  of  Lydia,  that  he  may  at- 
tend to  Divine  instruction.  By  a  direct  influence  on  his  mind, 
he  is  prepared  to  hear  and  feel,  and  soon  becomes  willing  in  the 
day  of  God's  power. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  this  process  there 
has  been  no  miracle  performed — nothing  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  laws  of  mind,  or  to  the  free  unembarrassed  use  of  its  pow- 
ers. Instead  of  embarrassment,  indeed,  the  powers  at  such 
times  are  usually  exercised  with  unwonted  energy  and  freedom. 
Instead  of  compulsion  or  restraint,  the  subject  of  renewing 
grace  is,  if  possible,  more  free  than  ever.  The  mind  is  awake; 
the  thoughts  flow  easily  and  rapidly  ;  the  sensibilities  are  ahve 
to  feel ;  and  when  the  stubborn  will  bows,  it  bows  as  freely  as 
before  it  resisted. 

If  it  be  inquired  farther,  how  this  great  change  has  been  ef- 
fected by  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  yet 
the  mind  retains  its  freedom  ;  I  freely  answer  that  1  cannot 
tell.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficiently  plain,  and  these  are  all 
with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned.  The  maimer  is  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  research  ;  and  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture respecting  it,  is  rather  calculated  to  repress  curiosity,  than 
to  afford  information.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of 
the  Spirit." 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  is  obviously  the  result  of  a 
special  Divine  operation. — The  Christian,  in  this  world,  is 
sanctified  but  in  part,  and  is  beset  by  a  thousand  influences  ad- 
verse to  his  spiritual  progress  and  interests.  He  needs,  there- 
fore, special  aid.  The  exigency,  which  existed  before  conver- 
sion in  a  great  measure  continues,  and  to  meet  it,  special  grace 
is  still  needed  and  is  bestowed. 

Christians  often  pray  that  they  might  not  be  deserted  of  God, 
and  that  he  would  not  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  them.  The 
meaning  of  such  prayer  is,  not  that  God  would  not  withhold 
that  universal  energy  by  which  his  government  over  the  moral 
world  is  sustained,  but  that  he  would  not  remove  special  influ- 
ences and  restraints.     These  the  Christian  is  deeply  sensible 

they  began  to  speak,  lest  they  should  use  Jangunge  which  might  induce  their  hearers 
to  suppose  that  they  had  seen  those  things  wiih  bodily  eyes  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  had  seen  no  image,  or  sensible  representation,  nor  indeed  any  thing  besides  the 
old  truths  contained  in  the  Bihie."  Letter  to  Dr.  Alexander  on  the  Revivals  in  Ken- 
tuky  in  ISO.'J.     See  N.  York  Miss.  Mag.  Vol.  iii.  pp.  86—92, 
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that  he  needs.  Without  them,  he  knows  that  he  shall  fall  and 
perish  forever.  He  prays,  therefore,  with  the  Psalmist,  '  Cast 
me  not  awaj^  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thine  Holy  Spirit 
from  me.  Put  not  thy  servant  away  in  anger;  leave  me  not, 
neither  forsake  me,  O  God  of  my  salvation.' 
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The  Christian  Ministry.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bridges,  B.  A.  Vicai'  of  Old  Newton,  Suffolk,  and 
Author  of  Exposition  of  Psalm  cxix.  2  Yols.  12mo. 
New  York:  Jonathan  Leavitt.  1833.  Boston:  Crocker 
and    Brewster. 

The  book  at  tlie  head  of  this  article,  embraces  topics  of 
vital  interest  to  the  church  and  world.  It  is  chiefly  occupied, 
as  its  title  imports,  in  considering  the  causes  of  ministerial  in- 
eflttciency,  and  in  suggesting  remedies,  and  pressing  incite- 
ments to  duty.  The  author,  who  is  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church  in  England,  manifestly  entertains  high  views 
of  the  duties  and  responsibiliiies  of  those  who  watch  for  souls. 
He  writes  with  ability  and  with  a  spirit  deeply  serious  and 
thoroughly  evangelical — as  one,  who  is  himself  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  and  awfulness  of  the  sacred  charge. 
He  is  evidently  a  man  of  unaffected  diffidence  and  modesty  ; 
hence  his  frequent  quotations  from  nearly  all  wi'iters  of  emi- 
nence, who  have  discussed  kindred  topics,  that  in  this  way  he 
might  reinforce  his  own  views  and  opinions  with  the  grave 
authority  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Well  written  treatises  of  this  kind  are  ever  to  be  hailed  with 
approbation.  There  is  constant  need  of  them.  And  they  can- 
not be  attentively  read  without  essential  benefit.  Borne  down 
with  tiie  depressive  action  of  a  burdensome  and  monotonous 
round  of  duties,  cut  off  frequently  for  a  length  of  time  from 
the  stirring  intercourse  of  their  brethren,  ministers  are  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  a  desponding,  inefficient  state  of  mind.  Their 
duties  appear  hard,  perhaps  impracticable.  Many  are  either 
neglected  entirely  or  heavily  performed.  In  such  seasons,  yea, 
in  all    seasons    of  slumbering,    disheartened   unfaithfulness, 
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these  printed  monitors  are  opportune  and  useful.  They  rouse 
up  the  dormant  elements  and  capabilities  of  usefulness.  They 
fasten  the  conviction,  like  a  spur  upon  the  conscience,  "  Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  Who,  for  instance,  that  is 
not  dead  in  sin,  can  stand  unmoved  before  the  awakening  ex- 
postulations of  "the  Reformed  Pastor?" 

Whilst  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  this  work  as  one  adapt- 
ed to  be  useful,  we  would  record  the  desire  and  the  request, 
that  some  of  our  own  ministers,  who  have  had  experience  and 
who  wneld  a  strong  pen,  would  favor  the  public  with  a  treatise 
on  ministerial  responsibihty  and  duty.  There  are  those  who 
can  make  a  better  book  on  this  momentous  subject  than  any 
we  have  imported,  or  shall  import — at  least,  a  book  better 
adapted  to  do  good  in  this  country. — Circumstances  here  are 
peculiar,  and  they  should  be  consulted  in  a  work  to  be  circu- 
lated amongst  our  own  pastors  and  candidates.  There  is  man- 
ifestly too  much  done  in  reprinting  foreign  books,  and  not 
enough  in  making  books  on  the  ground  ;  or  rather,  though 
foreign  books  of  certain  kinds  may  well  be  reprinted,  and 
enough  are  made  at  home  of  certain  kinds  ;  yet,  of  such  as  meet 
our  peculiar  and  experienced  wants,  we  want  more  made  here. 
We  depend  too  much  on  foreign  talent  and  industry,  as  though 
there  were  no  heads  and  hearts,  on  this  side  of  the  waters,  com- 
petent to  the  responsible  business  of  writing  books.  We  would 
make  the  remark  with  some  qualification,  and  yet  there  is  truth 
enough  in  it  to  Justify  us  in  making  it. 

Our  author  treats  of  the  following  general  topics.  1.  Gen- 
eral views  of  the  Christian  ministry.  2.  General  causes  of  the 
want  of  success  in  the  Christian  ministiy.  3.  Causes  of  min- 
isterial inefhciency  connected  with  our  personal  character.  4. 
The  public  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  5.  The  pastoral 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  several  points,  if  any  thing  is  want- 
ing, it  is  more  of  the  close,  home-work  of  Baxter.  He  gives 
admirable  instruction,  but  he  does  not  apply  and  press  it  with 
sufficient  directness  and  power ;  he  lets  us  off  too  easily,  with- 
out making  us  feel  with  adequate  depth  and  strength  of  con- 
viction, that  these  duties  must  not  be  neglected, — must  be 
performed. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our  author  in  the  details  of 
his  work,  but  make  a  few  free  remarks  upon  the  same  general 
subject.  Severe  inquisition  should  be  instituted  to  search  out 
and  expose  the  causes,  so  widely  at  work,  which  detract  from 
the  efficacy  of  those  labors,  which  are  appointed  for  the  saving 
of  the  immortal  soul. 
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The  writer  of  these  pages  does  not  expect  to  suggest  any 
thing  especially  new,  or  startling  to  his  brethren  ;  he  claims 
only  the  humble  intention  of  stirring  up  their  pure  minds  by 
way  of  remembrance. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  ministerial  inefficiency,  there  is 
httle  need  of  ignorance  or  mistake.  The  more  active  of  them 
are  prominent  and  obvious.  They  are  chiefly  defects  in  per- 
sonal character.  And  the  main  thing  is,  deficiency  in  pieli/ — 
a  want  of  warm,  devoted  love  to  God  and  the  souls  of  men. 

Having  said  this,  we  are  sensible  that  we  have  made  a  very 
trite  remark.  But  shall  it  on  this  account  cease  to  be  made? 
Is  it  felt  ?  Want  of  piety — of  active,  constraining  godliness 
in  minisiers,  is  the  main  operative  reason  that  no  more  sinners 
are  born  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Is  the  truth  felt  at  the 
core  of  the  heart  ?  It  ought  to  be  so  felt,  and  this  great  cause 
or  occasion  of  men's  perdition  forever  removed. 

It  is  not  said,  that  ministers  cannot  preach  without  piety. 
They  may  even  preach  well ;  on  many  subjects  they  may  de- 
liver and  press  truth  with  an  afTecting  solemnity  and  earnest- 
ness, whilst  destitute  of  all  deep  and  sa^^ng  experience  of  the 
truth  in  their  own  souls.  Probably  all  do  not  realize  how  far 
a  person  of  respectable  talents  and  vigorous  imagination  may  go 
in  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  even  in  de- 
scribing the  pecuharities  of  Christian  experience,  when  he  him- 
self remains  under  the  dominion  of  an  unbroken  depravity. 
We  fully  accede  to  the  sentiments  of  a  distinguished  writer, 
that  "  it  is  possible  for  one  to  declare,  with  ability  and  effect,  the 
Gospel  to  others,  and  yet  himself  be  a  castaway — to  unravel  the 
wdiole  of  that  s[)iritual  mechanism  by  which  a  sinner  is  trans- 
formed into  a  saint,  while  he  does  not  exemplify  that  mechan- 
ism u|K)n  his  own  person — to  explain,  what  must  be  done,  and 
what  must  l)e  undergone,  in  the  process  of  becoming  one  of 
the  children  of  the  kingdom,  while  he  himself  remains  one  of 
the  cliil  Ircn  of  this  world."  It  is,  furthermore,  admitted,  that 
a  minister  may,  to  some  extent,  be  successful  without  personal 
religion.  If  he  utters  the  messages  of  truth  with  plainness  and 
solemnity,  and  discharges  the  other  various  duties  of  his  office 
witli  tolerable  external  fidelity,  God  may,  and  in  many  instances, 
will  add  his  blessing  ;  and  the  minister  may  become  instru- 
mental in  eflcctually  pointing  others  to  that  Saviour  of  whose 
love  he  is  ignorant,  and  to  that  heaven  from  which  he  is  in  the 
way  of  being  finally  excluded. 

But  whilst  it  is  conceded,  that  ministers  may  sometimes 
preach  well  and  even  successfully,  without  personal  religion, 
or  with  only  a  small  measure    of  it,  still  it  is  true,  and  the 
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truth  must  ever  be  urged,  that  inety — ardent  love  to  God 
and  the  souls  of  men,  is  the  first  and  indispensable  qualification 
in  a  minister,  the  main  cause  of  all  his  power  and  usefulness. 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  where  there  is  eminent  and  ac- 
tive piety  there  will  be,  ordinarily,  if  not  invariably,  efficiency 
and  success.  Whereas  if  there  be  an  utter  want  of  piety,  suc- 
cess will  necessarily  be  limited  and  casual.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  say,  that  the  reason  why  ministers  accomplish  no  more, 
is,  that  they  are  destitute  of  personal  religion.  Such  a  state- 
ment would  be  grossly  uncharitable,  and  we  trust,  wholly  untrue. 
We  choose  rather  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
the  grand  reason  of  ministerial  inefficiency  is  found  in  the  sadly 
depressed  standard  of  religious  character,  which  attains  amongst 
those  who  pubhsh  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
minister's  piety.  The  sure  consequence  is,  a  deficiency  in  the 
manner,  spirit,  and  thoroughness  of  performing  incumbent 
duty.  Ministers  of  this  stamp  do  not  intensely  love  the  souls 
of  tiiose  around  them.  Of  course,  they  do  not  labor  and  toil, 
and  spend  themselves  for  their  salvation.  They  even  sleep  at 
their  posts  when  all  the  energies  of  their  being  ought  to  be 
roused  and  nerved,  and  solely  directed  to  the  momentous  busi- 
ness of  their  calling.  They  are  dead  in  devotion,  sluggish  in 
duty,  and  inhumanly  indifferent,  amid  all  the  startling  solemni- 
ties of  truth  and  eternity.  The  result  is,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  those  for  wdiom  Christ  died,  go  on,  by  them  and  over  them, 
to  perdition.  If  any  are  saved,  it  seems  to  be  by  a  surprizing 
interposition  of  God's  inscrutable  sovereignt3^  Thus,  want  of 
success  follows  directly  from  want  of  piety.  First,  coldness  at 
heart;  hence,  neglect  of  duty;  hence,  the  everlasting  death  of 
the  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  ardent  devotedness  to  God,  follows, 
with  equal  conclusiveness,  the  probability,  if  not  the  absolute 
certainty,  of  glorious  success.  First,  deep-seated,  energetic  ood- 
liness  ;  hence,  fervor  in  prayer,  promptness  in  duty; — and 
hence,  the  Spirit's  presence,  and  the  sinner's  conversion  to  God. 
This  is  not  mere  declamation.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  univer- 
sal experience.  On  every  side,  we  see  the  fact,  conspicuous  as 
noon  day,  tliat  a  low  state  of  pious  feeling  in  the  ministry  is  as- 
sociated with  the  tardy  and  doubtful  edification  of  behevers  and 
the  sadly  unfrequent  conversion  of  the  ungodly.  Equally  de- 
cisive is  the  voice  of  facts,  when  we  fix  our  attention  upon  min- 
isters of  eminent  godliness  and  fidelity.  Can  a  single  instance 
be  found  of  a  servant  of  Christ,  ardently  pious,  unceasino-ly 
devoted,  who  has  been  doomed  to  the  anguish  of  protracted  ill 
success  ?     W^as  it  Edwards  ?    Was  it  Brainard  ?    Was  it  Pay- 
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son  ?  These  men  lived  almost  in  a  perpetual  revival,  because 
they  lived  near  to  God,  under  the  very  droppings  of  heaven. 
As  it  was  with  them,  so  it  will  be  with  all  those,  who  in  spirit 
and  practice  are  like  them.  God  will  bless  such  ministers  every 
where.  This  is  matter  of  promise ;  it  is  as  certain  as  truth 
itself. 

How  vastly  increased  then  would  be  the  power  of  the  min- 
istry, if  all  who  serve  at  the  altar  would  come  up  to  this  stand- 
ard and  this  spirit.  To  what  a  high  and  venerated  dignity  it 
w^ould  be  raised,  and  what  a  rebukmg  energy  would  go  forth 
from  it  upon  a  wicked  and  an  adulterous  generation.  A  new 
and  brigliter  glory  would  gather  around  Zion  ;  triumphs  of 
salvation  would  attend  her  progress.  She  would  immediately 
arise  and  shine ;  her  light  would  come,  her  walls  be  raised,  her 
courts  be  crowded  with  tlu'onging  multitudes  of  converts,  shout- 
ing in  loud  accents  the  praises  of  her  King. 

Dejiclences  in  intellectual  diameter  and  habits.,  may  be  ad- 
duced as  another  radical  cause  of  ministerial  inefficiency.  There 
are  frequent  instances  of  an  inadequate  mental  training  for  the 
work.  Sufficient  time  is  not  taken  to  lay  a  deep,  broad, 
sohd  foundation.  With  many,  there  is  an  impatience  on  this 
subject,  which,  though  it  springs  from  commendable  motives,  is 
unfavorable  to  thorough  preparatory  discipline.  They  look 
abroad  and  behold  darkness  and  irreligion  prevailing,  and  souls 
pressing  in  unnumbered  millions  dowii  to  ruin;  and  they  long 
forthwith  to  be  in  the  held,  to  warn  and  save  some  of  them. 
Whilst  we  approve  of  the  benevolence  and  zeal,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  as  a  general  thing  the  haste  is  decidedly  in- 
judicious. It  is  admitted  that  there  are  exceptions.  Cases  will 
occur  in  which  a  protracted  process  of  study  would  not  be  ad- 
visable. Men  of  certain  habits  and  chaiacter  may  be  exten- 
sively useful  in  the  ministry  whose  original  preparation  is  very 
defective.  Examples  illustrative  of  this  remark  are  found  in 
such  men  as  Andrew  Fuller  of  England,  and  Jeremiah  Hal- 
lock  of  our  own  country.  It  is  a  pernicious  rule  that  would 
deprive  the  church  of  services  of  so  valuable  and  efficient  a 
character.  Whilst  we  plead  for  a  thorough  professional  educa- 
tion, we  say  nothing  to  the  disparagement  of  worthies  of  this 
class  ;  we  yield  them  double  honor.  Nor  do  we  exalt  mere 
learning  above  piety.  We  place  piety  first;  it  is  indispensable, 
it  is  the  foundation.  Having  done  this,  we  must  earnestly  in- 
sist, as  a  general  thing,  upon  a  regular,  patient  course  of  profes- 
sional study.  The  young  man  who  takes  this  course,  will  or- 
dinarily accomplish  more  good  in  his  whole  term  of  labor, 
though  it  bo  considerably  shortened,  than  he  can  rationally 
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expect  to  accomplish,  by  hurrying  and  compressing  his  prepar- 
ation, and  rushing  confidently  into  the  field,  with  crude  notions, 
and  unfiirnished,  uncultivated  powers.  The  wisest  and  most 
experienced  amongst  us  give  a  harmonious  and  decided  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  all  observation  confirms  it. 

There  is  another  thing  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
Some  who  take  time  enough  and  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
study,  injure  their  subsequent  usefulness  by  not  being  sv-ffi,- 
ciently  professional  in  their  studies.  They  are  not  chiefly 
occupied  with  those  great  departments  of  knowledge  which  re- 
late immediately  to  their  work.  Some  enter  the  Theological 
Seminary  with  very  strong  literary  tastes  and  propensities. 
They  indulge  them.  They  lay  aside  works  of  exegesis  and 
theology,  and  give  their  paramount  attention  to  the  pursuits  of 
general  literature.  Sacred  science  comes  in  incidentally.  They 
imbibe  only,  what  may  conveniently  fall  in  their  way  in  the 
prescribed  routine  of  lectures  and  discussions.  Of  course,  they 
go  out  into  the  world  very  imperfectly  qualified  for  the  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  of  the  ministry.  They  may  have  a  pop- 
ular talent— be  able  to  write  with  ease  and  elegance.  But  they 
cannot  endure :  they  are  deficient  in  the  requisite  resources. 
They  create  expectations  which  they  fail  to  fulfil.  If  a  young 
man  wishes  to  make  a  solid,  efficient,  growing  minister,  let  him  lay 
the  foundation  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  by  a  diligent  and 
devoted  attention  to  the  prescribed  course  of  studies.  If  he  does 
not,  we  can  assure  him  he  will  bitterly  regret  it,  when  he  is 
called  to  sustain  the  difficult,  responsible,  and  ever  recurring  du- 
ties of  a  settled  pastor. 

A  cause  of  ministerial  inefficiency  may  be  found  not  only  in 
deficient  preparation  but  also  in  subsequent  professional  indo- 
lence. Ministers  do  not  universally  continue  through  life  to  be 
students  as  they  ought.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  practice 
as  though  they  supposed  their  studies,  and  the  necessity  of 
study  were  finally  ended,  the  moment  they  leave  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary — that  all  necessary  accumulations  of  knowledge 
have  been  made,  and  henceforward  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  diff"use  their  moral  and  intellectual  treasures.  Though  it 
can  hardly  be  conceived  as  possible,  that  an  idea  so  highly  pre- 
posterous, should  obtain  possession  of  a  cultivated  mind  ;  yet 
too  often  is  it  manifestly  there  and  ruinously  at  work.  At  any 
rate  ihe  fact  is  conspicuous,  that  not  a  few  of  Christ's  ministers 
are  intellectually  lazy.  They  do  not  bend  their  mental  ener- 
gies to  hard  investigation  and  noble  exertion.  They  spend 
comparatively  little  time  in  their  libraries,  or  what  is  better,  in 
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the  solitude  of  deep  and  strenuous  thought.  The  consequence 
is,  the  mind  is  stationary.  It  even  grows  dull  and  rusty.  These 
men  preach  no  better  at  forty  than  at  thirty,  no  better  at  fifty 
than  at  forty.  Indeed  some  might  be  found,  whose  earliest  per- 
formances were  decidedly  the  best ;  and  were  we  called  upon  to 
select  from  their  stock  of  manuscripts  a  discourse  on  which  to 
rest  their  posthumus  reputation,  we  should  be  likely  to  take  one 
written  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  time  they  were  buried. 
It  is  shameful,  it  is  wicked,  to  let  the  immortal  mind  which  is  set 
apart  to  imj^ress  and  mould  for  an  endless  destiny  other  immor- 
tal minds,  ihus  to  dwindle  and  run  to  waste.  This  mental  in- 
dolence is  surely  a  prominent  and  notorious  evil  in  the  ministry; 
it  is  an  evil  which  must  be  corrected,  before  this  divine  institu- 
tion shall  acconiplish  any  thing  like  its  designed  and  practicable 
amount  of  success. 

The  usefulness  of  some  ministers  undoubtedly  suffers  from 
the  mode  in  w/iich  they  conduct  their  studies.  They  are 
deep  y  solicitous  to  furnish,  disciphne  and  strengthen  their 
mines;  and  they  spend  much  time  in  efforts  to  attain  this  im- 
portant object.  But  they  fail  to  a  considerable  extent  from  not 
selecting  the  right  material,  the  proper  nourishment.  Perhaps, 
a  course  of  light  desultorj^  reading  is  pursued,  such  as  reviews, 
biographies,  and  the  still  more  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
day.  These  are  good  in  their  place  ;  but  their  place  is  a  retired 
and  subordinate  one.  It  will  require  efibrt  and  self-denial  even, 
to  turn  away  from  them  to  higher  and  harder  application. 
They  come  often,  fresh  and  new.  They  contain  something 
that  never  was  printed  before,  many  interesting  fads  and  thrill- 
ing appeals.  It  costs  but  little  mental  labor  to  read  them.  Thus 
constituted  and  coming,  they  are  tempters  to  allure  and  steal 
away  precious  time.  Tiiey  do  steal  away  time.  He  is  a  favored 
man  who  has  a  large  number  and  variety  of  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, (fee.  coming  into  his  house  weekly,  whose  heart  is  not 
afflicted  with  the  bitter  recollection  of  hours,  perhaps  days  un- 
profitably  spent  over  them.  Still  ministers  must  have  them; 
they  are  good — they  are  even  indispensable.  But  they  must  not 
be  abused,  nor  suffered  to  injure  those  who  read  tliem.  Prop- 
erly used,  they  will  prove  a  most  valual)le  incitement  and  ben- 
efit. But  if  indolently  pored  over,  dining  hours  and  days 
which  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  study,  they  will  dissipate  and 
enfeeble,  instead  of  discipline,  store  and  strengthen  the  mind. 
If  we  fail  to  raise  in  the  present  generation  such  divines  as  have 
gone  before  us,  probably  one  reason  will  be,  the  present  over- 
flowing abundance  of  light  milky  reading. 

There  is  another  kind  of  busy  indolence,  to  which  ministers 
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and  especially  students  in  theology,  are  exposed,  and  which 
detracts  from  mental  power  and  injures  usefulness.  We  allude 
to  the  jjractice,  to  which  there  is  a  temptation  in  every  exten- 
sive library,  of  looking"  over  a  great  many  books — of  glanc- 
ing fro?n  one  things  and  from  one  author,  to  another,  as  a 
mere  inatter  of  dreamy  curiosity.  The  nhnd,  unless  forced 
and  chained  to  the  point  of  labor  to  which  we  wish  to  keep  it, 
will,  from  its  natural  reluctance  to  fixed  effort,  fly  off  upon  these 
idle  excursions.  That  detriment  is  incurred  by  every  indul- 
gence of  tliis  kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  soft,  luxurious 
rambling"  has  a  direct  tendency  to  unsettle  the  mind,  render  it 
uncontrolable,  and  in  this  way  effectually  to  undo  the  work  of  a 
stern  and  sober  discipline.  Cecil  in  his  Remains  gives  us  his 
experience  on  this  point,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
"  Every  book  really  worth  a  minister's  studying,  he  ought,  if 
possible,  to  have  in  his  own  liljiary.  I  have  used  large  libra- 
ries, but  I  soon  left  them.  Time  XAas  frittered  away  :  my  mind 
was  unconcentrated.  Besides,  the  habit  which  it  begets  of 
turning  over  a  multitude  of  books  is  a  pernicious  habit.  And 
the  usual  contents  of  such  libraries  are  injurious  to  a  spiritual 
man,  whose  oifice  it  is  to  transact  with  men's  minds.  They 
have  a  dry,  cold,  deadening  effect.  It  may  suit  dead  men  to 
walk  among  the  dead  ;  but  send  not  a  living  man  to  be  chilled 
among  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness."  There  is 
frequently  an  injudicious  haste — a  desire  to  pass  over  a  great 
field  of  learning.  Particularly  is  this  an  evil  in  Theolgical 
Seminaries.  Students  generally  meddle  with  too  much.  They 
take  in  hand  too  many  authors — -get  a  glimpi^e  of  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge,  but  fasten  and  rivet  inalienably  upon  the  mind 
comparatively  but  little.  The  remedy  of  this  evil  is  very  sim- 
ple, easily  pointed  out,  and  perfectly  practicable.  Let  a  few 
standard  works  in  the  several  branches  be  selected,  and  thor- 
oughly studied,  mastered  and  digested,  and  the  benefit  will  be 
incalculable.  A  minister  need  not  have  a  great  library.  A 
small  number  of  works  which  have  been  put  together  by  the 
strong,  deep  and  sound  thinkers  of  different  ages,  will  be  enough, 
if  he  uses  them  aright,  to  make  him  a  workman,  that  need  not 
be  ashamed.  No  matter  if  the  mmiber  be  qnite  small.  In- 
timate and  prolonged  communion  with  some  one  great  master 
spirit,  will  do  more  to  exalt  and  ennoble  the  mind,  than  a  care- 
less, hurried  attention  to  ever  so  great  a  multitude  of  the  common 
stamp.  When  ministers  will  do  this,  and  push  aside  the  ephemeral 
things  which  with  a  bright  exterior  are  continually  courting 
their  attention,  and  come  to  the  patient,  determined,  thorough 
study  of  solid  standard  works,  there  will  be  seen  at  once  a 
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marked  increase  of  intellectual  strength,  and  evidences  of  an 
augmented  moral  efficiency  which  will  bring  glory  to  God,  and 
by  his  grace,  souls  to  heaven. 

Ministers  find  out  very  soon  after  they  enter  the  field  that 
wdiat  they  want  is  principles — the  first  great  principles  of  moral 
and  theological  science.  Unless  they  have  these  well-defined 
and  maturely  settled  in  the  mind,  they  never  can  know  with 
any  confidence,  where  they  are  going.  If  they  do  have  them, 
though  they  may  be  deficient  in  some  of  the  details  of  their 
profession,  they  will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  safety  and  suc- 
cess, even  through  scenes  of  darkness  and  difficrdty.  They 
will  have  an  intelligent  confidence  that  they  are  in  a  correct 
course.  These  principles,  carefully  and  firmly  fixed,  will  be 
like  posts  on  each  side  of  their  path,  which  will  intercept  all  at- 
tempts to  wander.  And  how  are  these  principles  acquired  ? 
We  answer,  by  a  thorough  and  reflective  study  of  standard 
works.  Such,  for  example,  as  Butler's  Analogy — books  like 
this  are  the  true  material,  that  will  put  the  mind  on  a  deep  and 
sure  foundation,  and  raise  it  up  a  strong  and  massive  structure. 

In  alluding  to  the  causes  of  ministeral  inefficiency,  it  will  be 
expected  that  we  say  something  of  the  prevaihng  style  of 
preaching.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  difficult  point.  Whilst  there 
is  much  to  commend  in  the  mode  and  spirit  of  pulpit  efforts  in 
this  country,  there  is  much  undoubtedly  which  needs  correction. 
This  is  easily  said,  and  often  said.  But  to  point  out  the  errors 
and  deficiences  of  this  most  important  part  of  clerical  duly,  so 
that  they  may  be  seen  and  corrected,  is  quite  another  affair. 
Yet  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and  improvement 
must,  in  some  way,  be  effected,  ere  this  prominent  instrument 
of  human  reformation  arrives  at  its  full  and  destined  measure 
of  power.  All  those  ministers,  who  have  warmly  at  heart  the 
salvation  of  souls,  undoubtedly  feel  at  times  intensely  and  with 
agony  on  this  point.  Before  entering  upon  the  work,  many  are 
apt  to  think,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  make  men  hear  and  re- 
ceive the  truth  of  God ;  but  how  soon  comes  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. The  Gospel  is  preached  ;  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  the 
love  of  Jesus,  doctrines  and  motives,  adapted  to  move  and  melt 
the  heart,  eloquently  and  forcibly  uttered,  but  the  apathy  of 
dentil,  the  insensibility  of  the  grave,  reigns  under  the  whole 
momentous  disclosure.  And  why  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  enough  to 
say — may  ministers  say  it  and  feel  satisfied  with  their  perform- 
ances— that  none  but  a  Divine  power  can  affect  the  heart ;  and 
of  course  the  whole  reason  of  this  indifference  and  stupidity, 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  grant  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?     This  will  never  do.     Much  of  the  failure  is  undoubi- 
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edly  to  be  attributed  to  the  preacher's  own  manner  and  spkit. 
And  where  is  tlie  prominent,  specific  fault  ?  Some  tell  us  that 
written  sermons  do  a  considerable  part  of  the  mischief ;  they 
are  cold,  dry  and  formal.  True  they  are  so,  sometimes,  but 
they  need  not  be  so.  There  may  be  life,  power,  simplicity,  in 
short,  every  quality  of  a  subduing  eloquence  thrown  into  a 
written,  as  well  as  into  an  extemporaneous  performance.  These 
elements  of  power  are  found  in  sermons  carefully  prepared  in 
the  solitude  and  amid  the  prayers  and  communings  of  the  closet, 
Baxter  preached  written  sermons  which  were  followed  with  the 
most  glorious  results.  He  says,  "  It  is  a  regard  to  the  work  and 
good  of  hearers  that  makes  ministers  use  notes.  I  use  notes  as 
much  as  any  man  when  I  take  pains,  and  as  little  as  any  man 
when  I  am  lazy,  or  busy,  or  have  not  time  to  prepare."  It  never 
has  been  the  case,  nor  is  it  now,  that  the  whole  evil  consisted  in 
written  sermons.  Ministers  may  preach  efficiently  with  them, 
and  without  them.  And  if  they  would  attain  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  as  preachers,  they  should  accustom  them- 
selves to  both  methods. 

Ministers  are  apt  to  be  w^anting  in  simplicity ;  not  alone 
simplicity  in  language,  but  in  order,  illustration,  and  general 
style  of  exhibiting  truth.  They  take  for  granted  that  more  is 
known  and  understood,  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  in  the  congregation,  and  those  most  urgent- 
ly needing  instruction,  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  Sabbath 
performance.  They  cannot  follow  the  preacher.  He  is  in  a  re- 
gion above  them.  The}'^  may  wonder  at  his  learning  and 
eloquence,  but  their  own  hearts  are  not  affected,  because  their 
minds  are  not  enlightened.  Ministers,  undoubtedly,  think  too 
much  of  their  cultivated  hearers,  when  preparing  for  the  pulpit. 
Pride  is  concerned.  They  want  to  come  up  to  their  standard  ; 
.^secure  tJieir  approbation,  because  reputation  is  depending  very 
much  upon  what  they  may  think  and  say.  Such  a  course  is 
wrong,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  answer  for  it  at  the  judgement-seat 
of  Him  who  humbled  himself  to  the  form  and  condition  of  a 
servant  that  he  might  aid,  instruct  and  redeem  the  most  igno- 
rant and  vile.  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  must  be  preached,  ere 
its  trophies  will  be  signally  multiplied,  and  its  power  witnessed 
in  its  sublimest  measure  and  extent.  Ministers  must  be  willing, 
if  need  be,  to  make  themselves  of  no  reputation,  to  condescend 
to  the  capacity  of  the  most  illiterate,  and  pour  the  light  of  truth 
into  the  narrowest  and  darkest  minds,  if  they  would  be  ex- 
tensively useful,  and  guide  nudtitudes  to  the  kingdom.  "  Not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called." 
*44 
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Much  preaching  is  lost  for  not  being  sufficiently  discrimina- 
tive and  applicatory.  Good  instruction  is  given  ;  doctrines  are 
demonstrated  ;  but  they  are  not  brought  in  pungent  contact 
with  the  individual  heart  and  conscience.  No  voice  says,  '  Thou 
art  the  man.'  Sinners  will  not  apply  truth,  they  will  resist  it. 
Ministers  must  apply  it  and  not  spare.  They  must  deal  out 
blow  after  blow  tiU  the  suliject  is  felt.  It  should  always  be 
made  known  very  plainly,  that  what  is  said,  belongs  not  to  be- 
ings in  the  distance,  but  to  beings  on  the  spot. 

"  The  preacher  who  aims  at  doing  good,"  says  Robert  Hall, 
"  will  endeavor  above  all  things  to  insulate  his  hearers,  to  place 
each  one  of  them  apart,  and  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  es- 
cape by  losing  himself  in  the  crowd.  At  the  day  of  judge- 
ment, the  attention  excited  by  the  surroimding  scene,  the 
strange  aspect  of  nature,  the  dissolution  of  the  elements,  and 
the  last  trump — will  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  cause  the  re- 
flections of  the  sinner  to  return  with  a  more  overwhelming  tide 
on  his  own  character,  his  sentence,  his  unchanging  destiny  ; 
and,  amid  the  innumerable  millions  which  surround  him,  he 
will  "  mourn  apart."  It  is  thus  the  Christian  minister  should 
endeavor  to  prepare  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  and  turn  the 
eyes  of  every  one  of  his  hearers  upon  himself." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  preacher's  work  is, 
rightly  to  divide  the  Word  of  truth,  to  present  the  Gospel  in  its 
just  and  beautiful  proportions.  Preachers  are  apt  to  have  their 
peculiar  points,  their  favorite  topics,  which  they  make  very  prom- 
inent. They  can  speak,  perhaps,  more  easily  upon  them,  or 
they  are  more  congenial  with  tiieir  constitutional  temperament, 
or,  they  can  manage  them  with  more  skill  and  impressiveness, 
or  they  attach  an  undue  importance  to  them  as  the  means  of 
awakening  and  conversion.  One  will  dwell  upon  the  Sovereign- 
ty of  God — his  character  and  purposes  as  a  moral  Governor. 
Another  is  too  exclusive  upon  topics  which  relate  immediately  to 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  as  though  the  only  way  to 
preach  the  cross,  were  by  direct  allusion.  Another  holds  up, 
with  too  constant  and  stern  severity,  the  "  terrors  of  the  Lord." 
Where  either  of  tliese  courses  is  pursued  there  can  be  expected 
but  little  saving  im|)rcssion.  Mere  mercy  will  be  trampled  up- 
on ;  mere  denunciation  will  throw  the  unbelieving  heart  into 
an  attitude  of  sullen,  desperate  resistance.  But  both  together, 
properly  intermingled  and  tempered,  are  adapted  to  produce 
fear  and  relenting.  The  sinner  should  be  made  to  see  contin- 
ually that  infinite  love  is  sohcitous  and  laboring  for  his  rescue, 
and,  at  the  same  glance,  let  him  see  stern  and  vigilant  justice 
ready  to  inflict  raerittd  retribution,  if  that  pleading  love  is  treat- 
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ed  with  cold  and  scornful  neglect.  The  minister  should  ever 
utter  the  woes  of  his  message  with  the  tenderest  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, if  he  would  make  any  real  and  useful  impression  upon 
the  heart  of  the  sinner.  An  aged  man  recently  told  the  writer 
that  when  he  was  young,  and  under  the  most  agonizing  con- 
victions, a  hard,  unfeeling  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment — of  the  intensity  and  circumstances  of  the  sinner's 
misery,  annihilated  instantaneously  every  trace  and  emotion  of 
rehgious  anxiety  from  his  mind. 

"Every  part  of  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  religion  is  more 
easy  than  to  maintain,  in  vigor  and  purity,  the  Spirit  he  needs 
as  the  reprover  of  sin  and  the  guardian  of  virtue.  It  is  easy  to 
teach  the  articles  of  belief,  and  easy  to  illustrate  the  branches 
of  Christian  ethics  ;  it  is  easy  to  proclaim  the  Divine  mercy  ; 
but  to  speak  ethcaciously  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  Almigh- 
ty God,  and  of  its  future  consequences  : — to  speak  in  modesty, 
tenderness  and  power  of  the  approaching  doom  of  the  impeni- 
tent, is  altogether  another  matter ;  and  one  that  must  be  left 
to  those  whose  spirits  have  had  communion  with  the  dread 
Majesty  on  high."  The  preacher  in  this  part  of  his  duty  needs, 
and  must  have,  strong  faith  and  love.  For,  says  the  writer  just 
quoted,  "  As  often  as  we  set  foot  upon  the  region  which  sin  has 
replenished  with  terrors,  we  have  need  of  all  the  strength  we 
can  derive  from  the  very  firmest  convictions.  Fatal  to  his  in- 
fluences as  reprover  of  sin,  must  be  a  lurking  scepticism  in  the 
breast  of  the  public  teacher.  No  care  will  avail  to  conceal  the 
inward  misgiving  of  the  mind :  the  tongue  of  the  speaker  will 
flatter  ;  and  the  reserve — the  indecision, — the  vagueness  of  his 
manner ;  or  still  more,  his  artificial  vehemence  will  betray  the 
secret  of  his  doubts  ;  and  the  infection  of  these  doubts  will 
pass  into  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  and  will  serve  to  harden  each 
transgressor  in  his  impenitence." 

Strong,  undoub'.ing  faith  in  the  verities  he  announces,  will 
operate  iiropitiously  in  another  respect  on  the  preacher's  efforts. 
It  will  help  cause  him  to  preach  with  the  expectation  that  the 
truth  will  make  a  productive  impression.  The  fear,  the  con- 
viction, that  nothing  will  be  accomplished,  is  enough  to  ensure 
ill  success.  And  how  common  is  this  conviction.  How 
often  does  the  minister  in  his  despondency,  almost  feel  as  he 
enters  the  pulpit,  and  in  his  heart  say, — "  for  the  most  part 
this  is  a  mere  form,  a  vain  and  useless  service.  Sinners 
come  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  listen  respectfully,  and  go  away 
again  just  as  they  came.  It  will  be  so  to-day. — My  appeal 
will  reach  no  heart — urge  no  soul  to  the  Saviour."  If  the 
minister  feeh  so,  it  will  be  so.  If  he  rises  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage with  this  faint-hearted ness,  it  will  do  no  good.    But  whence 
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comes  this  soul-sinking  expectation  of  laboring  in  vain  ?  It 
springs  from  a  wrong  state  of  the  heart — from  want  of  a  hving, 
indestructible  faith  in  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  Gos- 
pel. If  there  were  this  strong  conviction  in  the  minister's  heart, 
he  would  feel  very  differently  when  on  the  point  of  addressing 
his  people.  He  would  say,  "  I  have  a  most  weighty  message 
to  deliver.  It  is  true  as  the  oath  of  God — important  as  the  des- 
tinies of  eternity.  It  must  be  heard — it  must,  it  will  be  felt. 
God  will  bestow  his  spirit.  He  will  honor  his  own  word.  It 
will  not  return  void.  Some  30ul  will  be  everlastingly  benefit- 
ted." Such  a  conviction  is  not  enthusiastic ;  it  is  sober,  ration- 
al faith  in  the  promise  and  power  of  God.  Let  the  minister 
have  this  conviction  ;  write  with  it,  pray  with  it,  preach  with 
it,  believing  that  good  may  be  done — and  ffood  will  be  done. 
And  how  can  this  effective  conviction,  this  living  faith  be  pro- 
duced ?  The  grand  method  is  prayer  :  intense  prolonged  com- 
munion with  the  great  Jehovah.  This  places  a  minister  on  an 
eminence  of  light,  clothes  him  with  an  energy,  and  imbues 
him  with  an  unction,  which  together  will  render  him  widely 
instrumental  in  recovering  souls  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
death.  As  matter  of  fact  those  who  have  been  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  have  been  pre-eminently 
men  of  prayer.  They  studied  on  their  knees.  Their  best 
thoughts  came,  their  most  productive  sermons  were  conceived 
and  sketched,  in  their  devotions.  They  preached  environed  with 
the  hght  of  truth  and  heaven,  and  they  preached  with  strength, 
significancy,  and  to  the  purpose.  Those  who  would  follow 
them  in  the  same  bright  career  of  usefidness,  and  rise  to  a  hke 
elevation  and  splendor  in  tiie  heavenly  firmament,  must  follow 
them  also  in  their  course  of  deep  humiliation,  and  intense,  em- 
phatic prayer.  Days  and  nights  should  be  passed  in  the  unut- 
terable heavings  and  outporings  of  irrepressible  desire.  Then 
the  heart  will  be  full  of  faith  and  love.  The  lips  will  deal  out 
truth  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  a  power 
from  above  which  no  perverseness  nor  obduracy,  will  be  able  to 
resist. 

Pastoral  visitation  also,  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  results 
of  the  |)ulpit.  A  neglect,  or  imperfect  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  duty  always  operates  very  unpropitiously  upon  the 
labors  of  the  Sabbath.  Ministers,  who  do  not  converse  with 
the  memljers  of  their  congregation  in  private,  cannot  know* 
their  peculiar  condition  and  wants  ;  of  course,  they  know  not 
how  to  meet  definitely  their  spiritual  necessities.  Their  preach- 
ing cannot  be  distinctively  appropriate,  giving  to  each  one  his 
portion  in  season.     Even  if  it  were,  it  will  not  accomplish  as 
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much  good,  as  it  would  have  done,  if  the  preacher  had  mingled 
more  with  liis  people  and  sought  tiieir  salvation  in  the  retired 
and  personal  interview.  They  have  not  that  belief  in  his  sin- 
cerity, and  anxious,  benevolent  regard  for  their  spiritual  welfare, 
which  is  invariably  produced  by  faithful  and  judicious  pastoral 
intercourse,  and  which,  when  produced,  throws  wide  open  the 
hearer's  heart  to  the  convicting  admission  of  truth.  Of  the 
minister,  who  does  not  his  duty  in  private,  from  house  to  house, 
the  people  will  be  apt  to  say,  "  true,  he  preaches  well,  and  very 
solemnly;  but  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  lie  really  believed  what 
he  delivers,  he  would  say  more  to  us  about  these  things  when 
he  meets  us  during  the  week.  Yea,  he  would  search  us  out, 
and  with  tears  warn  us  of  our  danger,  and  beseech  us  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  God."  Thus  the  direct  influence  of  a  neg- 
lect of  pastoral  instruction  and  learning  is  to  make  the  people 
feel,  that  the  minister  does  not  care  much  for  ihem.  And  con- 
sequently, they  will  not  care  much  for  him  ;  affection  cools, 
confidence  is  lost.  Those,  that  repair  to  the  sanctuary  will  not 
hear  with  interest  and  profit.  JMany  will  grow  remiss  in  their 
attendance,  and  at  length  cease  altogether.  Experience  shows, 
that  there  is  no  more  efTeclual  w^ay  to  scatter  and  annihilate  a 
congregation,  than  that  of  a  prevailing  neglect  of  pnstoral  vis- 
itation. Who  then  can  compute  the  wide  destruction  of  souls 
from  unfaithfulness  in  this  fundamental  particular. 

But  the  whole  evil  of  the  neglect  does  not  consist  in  a  di- 
minished attendance  upon  the  house  of  God,  or  in  the  dimin- 
ished efficacy  of  the  preacher's  public  efforts.  It  is  a  forfeiture 
of  the  minister's  very  best  opportunity  for  fixing  conviction  in 
the  mind,  and  for  arousing  and  arresting  the  soul  to  its  eternal 
concerns.  In  the  personal  interview,  the  sinner  cannot  escape, 
as  he  does  in  the  crowd.  He  must  be  sensible,  that  he  is 
meant — that  he  is  in  peril — that  religion  is  an  important  and 
imperative  reality,  which  if  neglected  here,  there  comes  an  eter- 
nity of  woe.  Tlie  sinner  is  very  apt  to  think  of  what  is  faith- 
fully said  to  him  in  private.  A  single  sentence,  pointedly  and 
appropriately  uttered,  has  been  known  to  adhere  in  the  trans- 
gressor's conscience  like  a  barbed  arrow,  inflicting  a  restless 
agony,  until  application  was  made  to  the  great  Physician. 

But  this  duty  is  often  a  trial.  It  is  unpleasant  to  break  in 
upon  the  conscience,  and  disturb  the  cherished  securities  of  the 
soul,  in  the  friendly  personal  intercourse,  and  perhaps  awaken 
wrath  and  incur  reproach.  And  how"  many  shrink  back 
through  fear  and  false  delicacy,  and  suffer  the  careless  sinner 
to  go  on  unwarned,  till  he  sinks  and  is  seen  no  more  ?  And 
where  will  the  blood  of  souls  so  perishing  be  found  7 
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This  whole  subject  is  one  which  demands  the  most  serious 
and  sciiitinizing  attention  of  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  What 
can  be  devieed  to  augment  the  efficiency  of  the  consecrated  pro- 
fession ?  What  can  be  done,  more  mightily,  more  successfully, 
by  those  set  to  watch  for  souls,  to  arrest  the  wide  and  fearful 
rush  of  men  to  the  gates  of  eternal  death  l  It  is  a  fruitful 
theme,  and  one  of  agonizing  interest ;  but  we  must  dismiss  it, 
and  conniiend  it  to  the  regard  of  others.  It  is  worthy  of  an 
angel's  pen. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPOSITION. 

Rev.  iii.  14. — "  The  beginning  of  the  creation  of  Gon." 

It  is  well  known,  that  Unitarians  alledge  this  phrase  as  decisive 
testimony,  that  Christ  is  the  first  created  being. 

But  what  right  have  they  to  quote  the  passage  at  all?  Do  they 
believe  in  the  Divine  auihoritfi  of  the  Apocalypse?  Do  they  not 
call  it  "  a  disputed  book  ?"  Is  \i  ingenuous  to  catch  up  a  sen- 
tence, from  a  "  disputed  hook"  because  it  looks  a  little  favorable 
to  their  opinions  l     Let  the  candid  judge. 

I  have  not  said  these  things,  however,  as  intending  to  imply, 
that  the  Revelation  of  John  is  spurious.  Far  from  it.  The  Di- 
vine authority  of  this  book  ivas  never  disputed  before  the  third  cen- 
tury.* All  the  early  writers  acknowledge  it  ;  as  Papias,  Justin 
iMa'^rtyr,  Melito,  Irena^us,  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Tertuliian.  This  last  one  says  (A.  D.  200)  "  Though 
Marciont  rejected  the  Revelation  ;  yet  the  whole  series  of  Bishops 
from  the  beginnin^r,  stand  up  for  John  as  the  author."  "  Etsi 
apocalypsin  ejus  Marcion  respuit  ;  ordo  tamen  Episcoporum  ad 
origincm  recensus,  in  Joanem  stal)it  auctoreni." 

Besides,  O.-igen  classed  the  Revelation  with  the  universalli/ 
received  bonks. 

Nor  do  the  enemies  of  this  hook  dare  to  deny,  thai  it  was  re- 
ceived as  genuine  in  the  earliest  times. 

The  earliest  opposcrs  of  its   divine   authority  did  not  even  at- 

*  Vid.  Storr  and  Flatt,  Bib.  Theol. 

t  A  schismatic,  wlio  discarded  at  pleasure  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  ihat  opposed 
his  opinions. 
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tempt  to  bring  historical  arguments  against  it.  Dionysius,*  one 
of  the  first,  said ;  "It  cannot  be  called  a  Revelation  ;  for  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  obscure  and  unintelligible.  Its  obscurity,  then, 
was  the  first  ground  of  its  condemnation.  And  Epiphanius 
ascribes  the  doubts  of  his  contemporaries,  not  to  ancient  historical 
accounts;  hi\i  io  their  embarrassment  lohea  they  attempted  its  ex- 
planation 1 

Perceiving  that  there  is  full  reason  to  receive  the  Apocalypse, 
as  of  Divine  authority,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  expression, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  "these  remarks. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Joiin  intends 
to  represent  Christ  as  the  first  created  being  ;  because  it  renders 
him  so  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  contradictory  to  the  other 
Scriptures.  In  chap.  i.  5,  and  6,  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  and  as  worthy  to  receive  "glory  and  dominion  for- 
ever and  ever."  Could  he  have  done  so,  if  he  had  thought  him 
merely  the  first  created  being?  Chap.  i.  17,  he  has  represented 
Christ  as  the  "  First  and  the  Last;"  yet  John  well  knew,  that 
these  are  the  epithets,  by  which  Jehovah  has  declared  that  he  icill 
forever  be  known  ;  and  that  lie  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another. 
He  never  could  therefore  have  given  these  epithets  to  Christ,  if 
he  had  considered  him  a  created  being. 

Nor  would  John  have  given  Christ  the  appellation  "  The  liv- 
ing one"  (6  I'wj')  "  v^ho  was  dead,"  and  "•  ivho  lives  forever," 
"  having  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death,"  if  he  had  considered 
him  created  and  limited.  (Vid.  Chap.  i.  IS.)  In  the  same  book 
he  gives  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  Omniscience  of 
Christ;  Chap.  ii.  23.  "  And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  1 
am  he  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts."  Observe,  that  this 
passage  does  not  merely  say,  that  Christ  searches  the  reins  and  the 
hearts.  But  there  is  something  exclusive  in  it ;  as  though  none 
but  he  does  it;  "I  am  He, — that  one  who  searcheth." — Could 
John  have  ascribed  this  to  Christ,  if  he  had  considered  him  a  cre- 
ated being  ? 

But  further,  John  has  used  many  expressions  in  reference  to 
Christ,  which  pre-suppose  the  possession  of  Divine  attributes. 
Chap.  ii.  16.  "  /  will  fight  against  thee,  nnth  the  sword  of  my 
mouth."  Chap.  ii.  10.  "  J  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 
Chap.  ii.  13.  "  Antipas  t??^/ ^aithfid  Martyr."  Chap.  ji.  17.  "/ 
will  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna."  Chap.  ii.  5.  "  1  will  re- 
move thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place."  Chap.  ii.  21.  "  I  gave 
her  space  to  repent."  Chap.  iii.  5.  "  1  will  not  blot  out  his 
name  out  of  the  book  of  life."  Chap.  iii.  10.  "/will  keep  thee 
from  the  hour  of  temptation."  Chap.  iii.  7.  "  He  that  openeth 
and  (ovd(lg)  no  one  shutteth;  and  shutteth  and  (ovScL)  no  one 
openeth."  Chap.  iii.  18.  "  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,  &c."     Chap.  iii.  16.     "  /  will  spew  thee  out  of 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  third  ceutury. 
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my  mouth."  Chap.  iii.  19.  "As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke.' 
Would  it  not  be  impiety  in  a  created  being,  however  exalted,  to 
use  sucli  language? 

Still  furtlier,  if  John  had  meant  to  teach,  that  Christ  was  the 
Jirst  creatrd  being  he  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  a  multi- 
tude of  his  own  declarations  in  his  gospel  and  epistles.  In  these 
he  has  declared  that  "  The  word  was  God  ;"  that  "  he  made  all 
things;"  that  "without  him  was  ?jo^  am/thing  7nade ;"  that  "in 
him  was  (i;^"'/)  life  ;  that  he  was  that  ('/  'Qt'ir]  i)  unhi'iog^  eternal 
LIFE  ivhich  ivas  tvitli  the  Father ;"  that   "  He  and  the  Father  are 

ONE." 

Moreover,  there  is  something,  in  this  verse,  which  is  under 
consideration,  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  created  being. 
"These  things  sailh  The  Anient  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this?  This  term  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  (icx  vid. 
verb  in  niphal)  which  signifies  "to  be  firm,"  "  to  be  true,"  "  to 
be  sure,"  "  to  be  worthy  and  exalted."  The  Amen,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  therefore  means;  "the  firm  one,"  "the  true  one," 
"  the  sure  one,"  "  tlse  worthy  and  exalted  one."  And  who  can 
this  be  ? 

Besides,  there  is  something  else  remarkable  in  this  verse. 
"  The  faitliful  and  true  witness."  Were  not  prophets  and  apos- 
tles faithful  ?  Were  they  uoi  true  loitnesses  in  things  pertaining  to 
God  ?  But  Christ  is  called  empliatically  "  The  faithful  and  true 
witness."  Would  it  not  be  remarkable  for  a  created  being  to 
adopt  such  phraseology  ?     But, 

In  the  second  place,  since  we  have  found  what  John  did  not 
mean  to  teach,  unless  he  was  very  inconsistent,  let  us  endeavor  to 
determine  w/iat  he  did  mean  to  teach. 

I  expect  to  make  it  appear  that  the  following  is  the  sense  of  the 
passage  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Amen  ;  the  fiithful  and  true  witness; 
the  Head  {or  Ruler)  of  God's  creation."  The  Greek  is  r]  i^gxi] 
7TJj  xTlrrrc);  jnv  Oi^ov.     To  the  word  ('i?2'l)  let  us  attend. 

1.  We  will  look  at  the  use  of  tiiis  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  It  very  frequently  means  the  beginning,  as  John 
i.  I.  Matt.  xxiv.  8.  Mark  x.  G.  and  other  places,  too  numerous 
to  be  cited. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  meaning.  It  is  very  frequently  put  for 
"  Dominion,"  "  Principality,"  "  Power,"  "  Rule,"  Authority," 
"  Government"  And  the  verb  {('xq/co,)  derived  immediately  from 
it  signifies,  "to  command,"  "  to  rule,"  "to  obtain  the  princi- 
pality,"  •'  to  wield  the  magistracy." 

We  will  now  look  at  some  of  the  examples  in  which  ugx^  is 
put  for  "  JJominion,  ^' power,"   "'authority"   &i,z. 

Luke  XX.  20.  "That  so  they  might  deliver  him  to  the  (rfj 
^^^i)  power  and  authority  of  the  governor." 

Rom.  viii.  38.  "  1  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor   (u;o;^«i)    principalities,"  &ic. 
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1  Cor.  XV.  24.  "When  he  (Christ)  shall  have  put  down  all 
(do/ijc)    rule,  authority  and  power." 

Eph.  i.  20,  21.  "  And  set  him  (Christ)  at  his  own  right  hand, 
&c.  far  above  all  [I'xqx^i)  principality  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion." 

Eph.  iii.  9,  10.  "  God  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  intent  tlie  manifold  wisdom  of  God  might  be  made  known  by- 
means  of  the  church,  unto  tlie  (r«r,-  uo/uTi)  principalities  and 
pewers  in  the  heavenly  places." 

Ephes.  vi.  12.  "  We  wrestle,  &c.  ;  but  against  (ra,-  <J-Qx<xq) 
principalities,  against  the  rulers  of  the   darkness  of  this    world." 

Coloss.  i.  16.  "  By  him  were  all  things  created,  &c. — wheth- 
er they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  («^J/«i)  principalities  or 
poiDcrs.'^ 

Coloss.  ii.  10.  "  And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  (Christ)  who 
is  the  Head  of  all  [uq-/i^:^    principality  and    power." 

Coloss.  ii.  15.  "  Having  spoiled  [ra;  (i^/a?)  principalities 
and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly." 

Titus  iii.  I.  "  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  (a^;^«r?) 
principalities  and  powers — to  obey  magistrates." 

2.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  ;  the  only  book  extant,  in  the  same  dialect  in  which 
the  Apostles  wrote. 

Isaiah  ix.  6.  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is 
given  ;   and    the   (wo^'i)   government   shall   be  upon  his  shoulder." 

Jer.  xxxiv.  1.  "  The  kingdom  of  Babylon, — and  all  the  king- 
doms of  his  [aQxr\;)   dominion." 

Dan.  vi.  26.  "  I  make  a  decree  that  in  every  {'J-Qxii)  dominion 
of  my  kingdom,"  &.c. 

Dan.  vii.  14.  "  And  there  was  given  him  (r/  uqx'])  dominion 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,"   &c. 

Dan.  vii.  27.     "  And  ail  (u(  'xnx(xi)  dominions  shall  serve  him." 

Micah  iv.  8.  "  Unto  thee  shall  it  come,  even  the  first  (';  <J^QXh) 
dominion — the  kingdom  shall  come  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusa- 
lem." 

Other  examples  might  be  adduced  were  it  necessary. 

3.  But,  I  observe,  further,  that  this  use  of  the  word  ((/ojjff)) 
is  very  common  among  pure  Greek  writers.  "  To  receive  the 
principality,  [huStiugduo  ti)v  uQ/jh^)  and  to  receive  the  govern- 
ment, {^^s'lcDt^ugfliti  1711/  6(i!;i)Lflitp)  are  frequontly  used  as  synony- 
mous.    Vid.  Diod.  Sic.  I.  c.  59.  p.  69.  c.  63.  p.  72.  c.  64.  p.  73. 

Wess.  Ed.) 

Now,  if  all  these  examples  will  not  justify  us  in  rendering  the 
text,  "The  ffrad  (or  /iM/f?-)  of  God's  creation,"  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  establish  any  doctrine  by  recurrence  to  Greek  usage. 

4.  Besides,  this  rendering  agrees  with  the  things  which  John 
afterioard  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  this  very  book. 

VOL.    VI. NO.    IX.  45 
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Chap.  iii.  21.  "  To  him  that  overcomelh  will  I  grant  to  sit 
with  me  in  my  throne,"  &c. 

Chap.  V,  12.  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  was  slain,  to  re- 
ceive power  and  strength,   and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Chap.  vii.   17.     "  The   Lamb  who   is    in    the    midst    of    the 

THKONE.  ' 

Chap.  xvii.  14.  •'  The  Lamb  shall  overcome  them,  for  He  is 
(^KvQiog  Kvql(Dv  xul  ^ugi).evg  SugiXaoup)  Kinc  of  kind's  and  Lord 
of  lords." 

Chap.  xix.  13 — 16.  "  He,  whose  name  is  called  (6  loyog  tov 
deoii^j  the  Word  of  God,  and  whom  the  armies  in  heaven  follow- 
ed ;  is  afterward  called  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords." 

Chap  xxii.  3.  "  7V/e  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  shall  be 
in  it;  and  /n'iservants  shall  serve  him."  Here  God  and  the  Lamb 
are  represented  as  holding  the  same  throne,  and  his,  refers 
equally  to  the  Father  and  tlie  Son. 

Chap.   xxii.  12,  13.     "  Behold  I  come    quickly.     And  7ni/   re- 
word is  with  me,  to   give  to  every  man  as    his  work    shall  be. 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  Llrst  and 
the  Last." 

Every  humble  disciple,  therefore,  instead  of  accounting  Jesus 
a  created  being,  may  say,  "  /»  the  Lord,  have  I  righteousness 
and  strength."  "  My  Saviour  is  "  the  Root  and  the  Off- 
spring of  David;"  "the  Head  of  all  principality  and  jjoir- 
er ;"  the  '' Piunce  of  the  Icings  of  the  earth;"  "  He.^d  over 
all  things  to  the  Church;"  and  nothing  can  wrest  me  out  of  his 
hands  !     "  Even  so,  come,  LORD  JESUS  !" 


RELIGIOUS    INTOLERANCE. 

Toleration,  like  many  other  virtues  is  much  talked  about,  and 
little  practised  ;  and  perhaps  least  practiced,  by  those  whose  pro- 
fessions are  the  loudest.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  the  present 
day  to  hear  a  man  rail  against  railing.  In  communicating  a  few 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  intolerance,  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  an 
intolerant  s':)irit,  though  I  may  not  succeed  better  than  some  of  my 
neigiibors  have  done. 

1.  The  religious  community  is  divided  into  various  denomina- 
tions, all  assuming  the  name  of  Christians,  and  professing  consci- 
entious zeal  for  the  promotion  of  their  Christian  views.  Now  it 
often  h;i|)pens  that  husband  and  wife  are  divided  in  religious  sen- 
timents. They  cannot  conscientiously  Avorship  together.  So  far 
as  religious  freedom  is  concerned,  it  is  no  matter  which  is  right 
or  which  is  wrong.  If  the  wife  be  not  permitted  to  worship  God 
as  her  conscience  demands,  her  liberty  of  conscience  is  destroyed. 
She  is  persecuted.  It  is  intolerance,  and  that  i^the  most  inexcu- 
sable and  oppressive.     What  is  meant  by  religious  liberty  ;  mere- 
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ly  that  men  may  worship  God  as  their  consciences  dictate,  and 
that  women  have  no  right  of  conscience  ?  It  is  a  Mohammedan 
doctrine  that  women  have  no  souls,  and  from  the  habits  of  some 
husbands,  it  miglit  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  Christian  doctrine  also. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  in  the  free  and  professedly  tolerant  state  of 
Massachusetts,  the  cry  of  religious  oppression  has  ascended  from 
many  a  persecuted  wife  to  the  ear  of  God.  If  a  man  compel  his 
wife  to  attend  a  form  of  worship  in  which  she  cannot  unite  ;  or  if 
he  attempt  to  harrass  and  obstruct  her  in  that  form  of  worship 
which  sbe  deems  proper,  he  is  exercising  an  intolerance  as  relent- 
less, as  that  which  erected  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  kindled 
the  fires  of  Srnitiifield.  Could  we  read  the  domestic  history  of  re- 
ligion, for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  this  state,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  would  be  developements,  which  would  show  that  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  Papacy  is  not  dead.  There  is  many  a  lady  in 
our  state,  now  groaning  under  religious  bondage.  She  has  no  re- 
cognized religious  rights.  Siie  is  the  bond-slave  of  her  husband 
and  is  compelled  in  servile  subjection  to  follow  him  to  the  temple 
he  frequents,  be  it  ever  so  obnoxious  to  her  own  conscience,  and 
repugnant  to  her  own  feelings.  Can  that  mind  be  liberalized  by 
learning ;  can  that  heart  be  subdued  by  piety,  which  under  all  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  can  perpetrate  such  outrages  against  the 
religious  liberty  of  a  fellow  immortal?  Here  is  the  genuine  spirit 
of  religious  intolerance,  in  its  most  hateful  and  oppressive  form. 
The  man  who  will  not  tolerate  religious  liberty  in  his  family,  wants 
but  the  power  to  crush  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry  in  the  state.  He 
who  will  make  the  companion  of  his  life  the  miserable  victim  of 
religious  persecution,  would  surely  feel  less  reluctance,  to  wield 
this  oppressive  power  over  the  consciences  of  others.  Toleration^ 
like  charity ,  should  begin  nt  home.  He  who  is  the  tyrant  of  his 
family,  would  be  a  tyrant  in  the  senate  chamber,  or  on  the  throne. 
We  may  talk  loudly  of  free  enquiry,  and  religious  liberty  ;  and 
flatter  ourselves  that  our  own  minds  have  burst  the  shackles  of 
superstition,  but  the  proof  lies  in  the  action,  not  in  the  profession. 
Hume,  who  certainly  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature,  re- 
marks that  those  sects  who  boast  the  most  of  toleration,  generally 
have  the  least  of  it.  And  any  man  who  denies  his  wife  that  re- 
ligious liberty  he  would  himself  enjoy,  is  as  un-Christian  in  his 
conduct,  as  he  is  illiberal,  ungentlemanly  and  brutal. 

2.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  parcrvtal  intolerance.  He  who  will 
persecute  his  wife  will  persecute  his  child.  The  relation  between 
parent  and  child  is  such,  that  it  is  the  parent's  duty  for  many  years, 
to  ensure  the  strict  obedience  of  the  child.  He  is  to  instruct  his 
child  in  religion,  and  is  to  enforce,  if  necessary,  his  attendance 
upon  all  those  means  of  instruction,  which  the  parent  thinks  pro- 
per. The  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  child  are  committed  to 
the  parent's  care,  until  the  child  shall  be  capable  of  judging  for 
itself.     But  when  that  child  shall  have  attained  such  a  degree  of 
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maturity,  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment ; — when 
that  child  adopts  its  religious  belief,  sensible  of  its  accountability 
to  God,  then  further  restraint  is  persecution.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  spirit  which  led  to  the  "  act  of  uniformity"  and  the  "  test 
act,"  and  all  the  outrages  of  the  "  court  of  High  comniission."  Is 
it  not  possible  that  in  the  enlightened  state  of  Massachusetts, 
some  parents  may  be  found,  who  are  doing  violence  to  their  chil- 
dren's consciences^ — who  are  depriving  them  of  their  religious 
freedom?  Here  is  opportunity  Ibr  the  exercise  of  intolerance, 
which  the  laws  of  the  state  cannot  reach.  Each  family  is  in  itself 
an  independant  empire,  of  wliich,  the  Father  is  the  law-giver  and 
the  monarch.  He  has  power  to  oppress  his  wife.  He  has  power 
to  oppress  his  children.  And  the  arm  of  the  state  cannot  be 
thrust  in.  And  i!ie  cry  of  oppression  may  not  con)e  out.  The 
tear  may  flow  in  secret,  and  the  prayer  be  unheard  but  by  God. 
Yes  I  in  the  elegant  parlors  of  the  opulent  of  our  own  land,  there 
may  be  the  unhappy  victims  of  an  intolerance,  as  relentless  in  its 
spirit,  as  that  which  forces  a  shriek  of  agony  from  the  sufferer  in 
the  dungeons  of  Goa.  That  father  deserves  not  the  name  of  a 
man,  who  will  tyrannize  over  the  free  spirit  of  his  child.  He  can 
lay  no  claim  to  be  the  friend  of  civil  or  religious  liberty,  who  is 
the  spiritual  tyrant  of  his  family — who  resolves  that  his  mind  and 
his  religion  shall  be  the  mind  and  the  religion  of  one  and  all — who 
sits  at  his  own  fire-side  in  the  Papal  chair,  and  there  rules  with  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  who  truly  loves  reli- 
gious liberty,  will  love  to  feel  that  his  family  is  free,  and  he  never 
will  thunder  parental  anathemas  against  the  son  or  the  daughter, 
who  exercises  tiiis  inalienable  right  of  every  immortal  being. 

3.  The  history  of  intolerance  conclusively  shows  us,  that  no  re- 
ligious sect,  can  be  safely  trusted  with  exclusive  power.  And 
here  there  is  occasion  for  the  guardians  of  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  to  keep  ever  a  wakeful  and  a  vigilant  eye.  If  our  ofhcers 
of  state  ;  if  our  law-givers  and  judges,  are  selected  from  any  one 
denomination,  then  is  that  denomination  elevated  to  state  partiali- 
ty, and  the  bribe  of  civil  office,  is  held  out  as  the  lure  to  conver- 
sion. To  make  any  parly  (if  religionists  the  subjects  of  state  fa- 
voritism, is  intolerance  to  all  the  rest.  Suppose  an  opposing  de- 
nomination wishes  to  have  a  society  incorporated,  or  to  obtain  a 
charter  for  a  Theological  or  Literary  Institution,  its  right  may  be 
denied,  and  its  petition  thrown.back  with  scorn.  The  government 
degenerates  into  a  sectarian  cabal.  And  suppose  the  denomina- 
tion, which  has  thus  grasped  the  jiovver  of  the  state,  should  wish 
to  pervert  the  liteiary  institution  of  the  state,  into  the  nursery  of 
its  own  sentiments — Nay,  more  ! — suppose  it  should  have  the 
hardihood  to  contemplate  uniting  a  theological  school  of  its  own, 
with  this  Institution  of  the  state,  and  ttius  to  take  the  money  of 
the  people  to  educate  sectarian  preachers  of  its  own  faith, 
who  is  then  to  resist  this   high    handed   religious   usurpation  1 
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Let  the  offices  of  government  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  religious  denomination,  and  this  may  be  done,  and  before 
the  people  dream  of  their  danger  all  the  power  of  the  state  be  ar- 
rayed in  support  of  an  established  religion.  It  would  be  possible 
for  such  a  state  of  things  to  become  so  confirmed,  that  the  judges 
of  our  courts  should  unblusliingly  become  religious  partizans,  furi- 
ously declaiming  in  popular  assemblies,  and  enlisting  their  pas- 
sions and  their  prejudices,  in  subjects  which  are  daily  coming  be- 
fore them  for  sober  judgment,  and  which  deeply  affect  the  proper- 
ty and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Other  ciiurches 
may  thus  be  deprived  of  their  rights;  other  Christians  be  thus  the 
subjects  of  persecution,  and  the  sceptre  of  intolerance  be  swayed 
over  the  wholp  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  is  no  re- 
ligious denomination  wliich  can  be  exclusively  trusted  with  the 
civil  power.  The  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  will  do  well 
to  look  more  earnestly  at  this.  Usurpation  is  generally  gradual 
and  silent  and  secret  in  its  advances.  The  balance  of  power 
should  with  care  be  preserved.  Then  will  all  classes  be  protected, 
and  all  interests  receive  proportionate  attention. 

The  true  spirit  of  toleration  appears  to  me  to  be  this:  In  all 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  we  must  remember  that  they 
have  rights  of  conscience  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  those  rights 
must  ever  be  respected.  Let  us  not,  however,  deceive  ourselves 
by  thinking  that  indifference  is  liberality  or  candor  ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  gnilt  and  shame.  Toleration  does  not  demand  of  you 
the  belief  that  all  the  errorists  with  which  the  earth  is  filled,  are 
right.  It  commands  you  to  treat  them  with  kindness,  and  not  de- 
prive them  of  their  just  dues.  If  you  have  not  confidence  in  your 
own  professed  opinions,  it  is  hypocrisy.  If  you  believe  that  cer- 
tain feelings  and  actions  are  essential  to  prepare  men  to  meet  God 
in  judgment,  it  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  not  to  make  vigorous 
exertions  to  warn  men  of  their  danger,  and  to  induce  them  thus  to 
think  and  act.  Untiring  efforts  and  ceaseless  prayers  should  be 
given  for  the  redemption  of  man's  immortal  spirit.  But  this 
should  be  done  in  that  spirit  of  humility  and  meekness  and  be- 
nevolence, which  our  blessed  Saviour  both  taught  and  exemplifi- 
ed. A 


REMARKS    ON    THE    CONTROVERSY     BETWEEN     THE      FRIENDS      AND 
ENEMIES    OF    COLONIZATION. 

It  not  unfrcquently  happens,  in  those  controversies  which  un- 
fortu'nately  often  divide  even  g  lod  and  wise  men  into  opposite  and 
angry  parties,  that  in  the  zeal  of  each  to  convince  or  confound 
the  other,  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
question  in  dispute,  are  utterly  lost  sight  of.  This  is  a  fact,  which, 
*45 
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it  would  seem,  must  have  been  observed  by  every  one,  who  has 
candidly  reflected  on  the  controversy  between  Colonizationists 
and  iinti-Colonizalionists — if  we  must  use  these  formidable  words 
— a  controversy  that  has  now  become  so  rife  and  keen  in  almost 
every  part  of  New  England.  Much  is  said  on  both  sides,  indeed, 
about  justice  and  common  sense,  aclual  principles  and  inahena- 
ble  rights  ;  and  much,  no  doubt,  that  is  really  worthy  of  attention  ; 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  to  us  the  views  generally  pre- 
sented of  this  whole  subject,  appear  both  superficial  and  confused. 
There  has  been  a  mingling  together  of  questions,  and  a  misappli- 
cation of  principles  acknowledged  by  all,  to  be  just  and  impor- 
tant, by  which  the  disputants  have  too  frecpiently  darkened  coun- 
sel with  words — we  will  not  say — without  knowledge  ;  but,  at 
least,  without  a  definite  apprehension  of  the  main  points  in  the 
controversy. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  Slavery  is  a  de|)lorable  evil,  and 
that  it  is  immeasurably  important  the  evil  should  be  removed  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Now  the  great  cpiestion  which  swallows  up 
all  others  connected  with  the  subject,  is,  How  shall  this  be  effect- 
ed 1  And  in  what  manner  is  this  question  met  by  the  enemies  of 
Colonization?  All  men,  they  affirm,  are  by  nature  equally  free 
and  independent  ;  and  hence  no  man  has  a  right  to  liold  his  fel- 
low in  bondage  ;  consequently,  the  slave-holder  is  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  natural  justice;  and,  therefore,  the  readi- 
est, and  indeed  the  only  way  ol  hniiiring  hini  to  his  senses,  and 
to  wash  his  liands  of  tlie  guili,  is  to  (hiiiounce  hiin  as  a  felon,  and 
cry  out  against  the  schemes  of  the  Colonization  Society.  The 
consistency  of  the  etneral  ineiiibers  of  this  logical  catena,  will  un- 
doubtedly, be  as  apparent  to  our  readers  as  ourselves,  lii  these 
propositions,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  —  for  we 
choose  to  call  them  ijropositioos,  railier  than  tnnis  of  a  proposi- 
tion— few  even  of  the  v.'armest  friends  of  Colonization  would  find 
much  to  which  they  woidd  very  strenuously  object.  That  fall 
men  are  by  niUurc  equally  entitled  to  freedom,  and  that  no  man 
can  justly  usurp  autliority  over  another,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  freedom,  <-xcepti:i2'  extraordinary  cases,  we  take  to  be  unques- 
tionable truths.  And  rhesf  are  the  principles  which  are  claimed 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  entire  fabric  of  self-styled  anti- 
Slavery.  Very  goo(i  princijdes,  it  is  true,  in  the  abstract.  But 
what  is  their  ap])lication  ?  Do  they  prove  that  the  evil  of  slavery 
can  be  removed  by  no  other  means  than  denunciation  and  abuse  ? 
To  this  question  tlu^y  have  no  relevancy  whatever.  All  they 
demonstrate  is,  the  guilt  of  the  slave-holder. 

But  let  us  look,  for  a  kw  momcuits,  at  this  last  point,  the  guilt  of 
the  slave-holder.  Possibly  we  may  discover  some  principles  'uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  acted  on,  which,  when  set  off  against 
those  on  which  that  guilt  is  predicated,  may  serve,  in  some  degree, 
to  limit  their  application,  and  to  place  the  slave-holder  in  a  some- 
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what  less  unfavorable  light.  We  grant  that  everym  in  is,  by 
birth,  entitled  to  freedom;  that  he  has  a  natural  and  inaiienable 
right  to  govern  himself,  to  regulate  his  own  affairs,  and  lo  enjoy 
the  rewards  of  his  own  industry.  But  we  know,  that  up  to  a  cer- 
tain age,  every  person  is  subject  to  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  parent,  as  absolutely  as  the  slave  to  that  of  the  master.  His 
education,  his  whole  course,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
are  directed  by  the  parent's  will  ;  and  all  tlie  avails  of  his  indus- 
try go  to  the  parent's  advantage.  Up  to  that  period,  the  child, 
civilly  considered,  has  no  will  and  no  existence  of  his  own  ; — in 
other  words,  he  has  none  of  that  self-control,  and  none  of  those 
civil  rights,  which  belong  to  every  free  citizen.  Now,  we  ask,  is 
this  right?  Unquestionably  it  is  ;  because  the  good  of  the  child, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community  require  it. 

But  who  shall  determine  precisely  when  the  point  shall  be  fix- 
ed, at  which  the  child  becomes  the  man, — master  of  himself  and 
a  citizen  of  tlie  state  ?  One  is  as  capable  of  seli-government  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  as  another  at  twenty-five;  and  is  it  not  unjust 
to  keep  him  in  bondage  ?  Is  it  said,  we  have  a  Divine  command 
on  this  subject, — "Children,  obey  your  parents  ?"  S:j  we  have 
the  Divine  command, — "  Servants,  be  obedient  to  your  masters." 
But,  who  shall  decide  how  long  a  person  shall  be  considered  as  a 
child  ■?  The  point  of  transition  is  differently  fixed  in  different 
countries ,  and  the  Bible  leaves  the  matter  altogether  undeter- 
mined. It  must  evidently  be  left  for  decision  to  common  sense, 
either  of  individual  parents,  or  as  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

Here  then  we  have  an  instance,  to  which  nobody  objects,  of  the 
limitation  of  the  principle  of  universal  freedom,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  Now  let  us  suppose  there  is  a  legal 
provision  for  extraordinary  cases,  by  virtue  of  which  the  parent, 
on  account  of  the  incompetency  of  his  son  to  manage  his  own 
concerns,  m.ay  continue  to  hold  and  treat  him  as  a  minor,  after  he 
has  passed  the  ordinary  period  of  minority.  If  the  evidence  of 
the  son's  incompetency  is  clearly  made  out,  is  there  any  injustice 
in  his  being  still  held  and  treated  as  a  minor  ?  Is  there  not  the 
same  reason  for  it,  as  for  his  being  so  held  and  treated  before  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood?  Analogous  cases  are  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence.  A  man  is  addicted  to  intemperance.  He 
becomes  morose  and  cruel,  abuses  his  wife  and  children,  threatens 
to  burn  his  dwelling,  and  reduces  his  family  to  a  state  of  starvation. 
A  guardian  is  appointed;  and  the  right  of  entire  self-control, 
and  of  managing  his  property,  is  taken  away.  Is  there  any  injus- 
tice here  ?  Again  ; — a  man  discovers  symptoms  of  insanity,  of 
such  a  nature  that  his  friends  no  longer  feel  safe  in  his  presence. 
Perhaps  he  has  not,  hitherto,  committed  any  offensive  act  ;  ho  has 
injured  no  man's  person,  he  has  destroyed  no  man's  property. 
But  he  shows  a  strong  disposition  to  injure  himself  and  his  neigh- 
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bors ;  and  that  disposition  is  every  day  increasing.  Now,  must 
they  wait  till  he  plunges  a  knife  into  their  bosoms,  or  burns  down 
their  houses  over  their  heads?  Or  may  they  on  such  grounds, 
take  him  into  custody,  in  anticipation  of  the  evil  ?  Unquestion- 
ably they  may  take  him  into  custody.  Nor  would  the  case  be 
essentially  different,  if  the  insanity  were  not  of  the  head,  but  of 
the  heart.  Whatever  the  law  might  pronounce  on  this  point, 
common  sense  and  common  justice  would  sanction  and  require 
the  sume  treatment. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  right  of  self-control  or  of  liberty, 
with  which  every  man  is  vested  by  nature,  has  its  limitations  that 
are  to  be  determined  by  common  sense  alone.  Cases  do  actually 
and  almost  daily  occur,  in  which  the  public  good  and  the  good  of 
the  individual  iiimself,  require  that  he  should  be  divested  of  that 
natural  right,  either  partially  or  altogether.  And  the  grand  prin- 
ciple involved  here  is,  that  an  abstract  individual  right,  can  never 
be  allowed  to  contravene  the  rights  of  the  community. 

For  the  same  reason,  every  citizen  of  the  state  is  obliged  to 
yield  up  to  the  state  a  portion  of  his  freedom,  for  the  common 
good.  It  may  be  said  that  he  does  it  voluntarily,  and  that  he  re- 
ceives an  equivalent — the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  former, 
however,  is  more  than  questionable  in  many  cases  which  frequent- 
ly arise  ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  many  an  individual  regards  the 
equivalent  he  receives  as  about  as  fair,  as  the  corn-meal  and  bacon 
of  the  slave,  in  exchange  for  his  liberty.  These  consi  lerations 
will  suffice  to  convince  us,  it  is  believed,  of  the  truth  of  one  or 
the  other  of  two  things, — either,  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  almost  the  whole  operation  of  the  machinery  of  civil 
society  ;  or,  that  very  great  caution  is  to  be  used  in  the  application 
of  abstract  principles,  taken  singly  and  alone,  as  if  they  were 
strictly  absolute  and  universal. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  attend  to  the  question — To  what  ex- 
tent is  the  slave-holder  to  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  violating  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  retaining  in  bondage  a 
number  of  his  fellow  creatures,  whom  necessity,  perhaps,  and  not 
his  own  choice,  has  thrown  upon  his  hands?  He  regards  them, 
and  the  laws  of  his  state  regard  them,  and  a  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen regard  them,  as  a  species  of  minors,  incapacitated  by  all 
their  feelings  and  habits,  to  govern  themselves  and  regulate  their 
affairs  in  a  manner  consistent  either  with  their  own  good  or  the 
good  of  the  community.  Are  we  told  that  they  are  not  consider- 
ed as  minors,  but  as  property  ?  Where,  in  principle,  is  the  differ- 
ence ?  A  parent  may  bind  out  his  child,  and  a  guardian  may 
hind  out  his  ward,  in  consideration  of  an  equivalent, — and  how, 
in  the  abstract,  does  this  differ  from  selling  ? — during  the  whole 
period  of  their  minority.  Now,  if  the  slave  is  practically  incapa- 
ble of  properly  governing  himself,  if  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  safely   entrusted  with  his  freedom,  and  especially  if  the  civil 
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law  and  public  sentiment  declare  this  to  be  the  fact, — does  it  not, 
to  say  tlie  least,  palliate  the  master's  offence  in  holding  him  in 
servitude?  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  justify  slavery,  least  of 
all,  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  slaves.  We  do  not  mean 
even  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  that 
slaves  are  almost  universally  incapable  of  properly  and  safely  reg- 
ulating their  own  affairs  as  freemen.  It  may  be  wrong.  But, 
allowing  it  to  be  so,  is  not  an  opinion  so  genera]  entitled  to  some 
consideration  ;  and  is  the  slave-holder  to  be  denounced  as  a  ty- 
rant and  a  felon  for  adopting  it  as  true,  and  following  the 
course  which  he,  at  all  events,  believes  that  it  sanctions?  We 
believe  the  slave-holder  to  be  pursuing  an  unjust  and  criminal 
course — not  so  much  in  refusing,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
emancipate  his  slaves,  since  he  sincerely  deems  himself  bound  to 
retain  them  in  servitude,  not  by  considerations  of  personal  inter- 
est alone;  but  for  the  same  reasons  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
father  or  a  guardian  is  bound  to  retain  in  his  hands  the  natural 
rights  of  the  minor ; — we  regard,  as  the  main  ground  of  his  guilt, 
his  refusal  to  prepare  them,  by  proper  instructions,  to  receive  into 
possession  the  precious  boon  of  liberty,  and  then  to  place  them 
where  they  can  enjoy  it.  This  is  the  object  at  which  every  slave- 
holder in  the  country  ought,  even  on  his  own  principles,  most 
sedulously  to  aim  ;  and  this  is  the  only  point  to  which  tlie  philan- 
thropists of  the  country  can  reasonably  hope  to  bring  him.  So 
much  for  the  guilt  of  tlie  slave-holder. 

Let  us  now  go  back  and  resume  the  main  question  where  we 
left  it.  Let  us  grant,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  master  is  totally 
unjustifiable  in  retaining  possession  of  the  slave  a  single  hour  ; 
and  that  he  is,  consequently,  bound  by  every  principle  of  justice, 
to  send  him  out  free  forthwith  and  unconditionally.  What  fol- 
lows ?  Is  it  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  that  scores  of  philanthro- 
pists traverse  those  portions  of  the  country  where  not  a  slave  ex- 
ists, and  continually  pour  forth  against  the  slave-holder  the  lan- 
guage of  violent  denunciation  ?  Suppose  that,  in  a  hundred  fam- 
ilies in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  crime  of  infanticide  were 
practised.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  weekly  proclamatir>ns, 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  ?  If  these  noisy  declaimers  would  go,  in  the 
soberness  of  reason  and  the  zeal  of  a  good  cause,  to  those  fami- 
lies themselves,  and  there  labor,  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil  to 
effect  its  extirpation,  they  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
inunity,  and  might  more  reasonably  hope  for  success? 

But  what  is  the  object  to  l)e  accomplished?  The  universal 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  This  is  desired  by  all,  perhaps  with 
equal  ardor.  And  what  has  the  guilt  of  the  slave-holder  to  do 
with  ovr  duty,  in  relation  to  it?  That  is  his  concern  ;  oiirs  is,  to 
find  and  follow  the  most  effectual  way  of  removing  the  evil.  If 
we  have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  guilt,  it  is,  that  we  go  and  urge 
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on  him  repentance  and  reformation.  But  it  must  be  our  first  care, 
to  restore  the  injured  slave  to  the'  enjoyment  of  freedom.  And 
the  question  is — How  can  this  be  done  ?  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
his  right  to  liberty  is  paramount  and  unconditional.  Still,  how 
can  tliat  right  be  effectually  secured  to  him  ?  This  is  the  inquiry 
■which  we  are  to  make  ;  here  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  to  aim. 
The  master  says,  "  I  will  not  and  cannot  emancipate  my  slaves, 
unless  they  are  transported  ;  my  hands  are  bound,  if  not  by  con- 
siderations of  common  safety,  at  least  by  the  laws  of  the  state." 
We  see  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  We  know  that  he  will  not 
do  it,  and  that  he  has  no  civil  power  to  do  it.  The  door  of  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emancipation  is  closed  and  barred  by 
the  hand  of  law.  What  shall  we,  philanthropists,  do  ?  Run  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  rail  against  the  slave-holder,  taking  care, 
however,  to  keep  clear  of  A/s  territories?  Shall  we  not  rather 
apply  ourselves  to  the  task  of  emancipating  our  enslaved  country- 
men, in  a  way  which  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  country  leave 
open,  and  which,  in  fact,  will  be  most  productive  of  good  to 
thcmselvi^s  ? 

Just  at  this  point  the  Colonization  Society  comes  in,  and  pro- 
poses a  plan  which  precisely  meets  the  difficulty.  It  unties,  in 
a  manner,  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  furnishes  him  the  means 
of  liberating  his  slaves  without  violating  the  law  or  endangering 
the  pul)lic  safety;  and  it  points  both  the  liberated  slave  and  the 
free  black  to  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  prejudice, 
un-Christian  perhaps,  but  irremediable  Then,  to  the  land  of 
their  lathers,  it  offers  to  transport  them,  and  to  guarantee  to  tliem 
the  rigiits  of  freemen — and  the  means  of  an  honorable,  an  afflu- 
ent, and  a  iiappy  independence.  Such,  at  all  events,  are  the  views 
and  ex[)ectations  of  the  friends  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

They  believe,  moreover,  that  the  course  pursued  by  them,  ex- 
actly coincides  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  in 
relation  to  slavery.  They  read  the  New  Testament  and  find  fre- 
quent allusions  to  slavery  ;  but  no  where  on  its  pages  do  they  find, 
in  reference  to  it,  the  language  of  denunciation  and  harsh  rebuke. 
And  why  ?  Why  does  not  Paul  denounce  it,  and  labor  for  its  im- 
mediate extirpation  ?  Why  does  he  not  pursue  the  same  course 
in  reference  to  this,  that  he  does  in  reference  to  fornication,  covet- 
ousness,  and  many  other  vices  ?  Not,  certainly,  because  it  was  less 
a  moral  evil  then,  than  it  is  now  ; — but  because,  unquestionably, 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  this,  as  he  did  many  other  things, 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  progressive  influence  of  the  religion 
he  inculcated.  That  is,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  resort,  not  to 
violent  measures,  but  to  measures  whose  operation,  though  slow, 
would  nevcrtheh^ss,  be  safe  and  sure.  The  former,  he  knew, 
could  have  no  other  than  a  mischievous  effect,  under  the  existing 
state  of  society  ;  but  the  latter  would  infallibly  lead,  at  length,  to 
the  desired  result.  We  leave  our  readers  to  make  the  application 
for  themselves.  P- 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrima. 

Sir  — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  President 
Edwards  on  the  subject  of  Lay-preaching.  The  publication  of  it  will  be 
ffratifyincr  to  many.  The  letter  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  descendentsof 
the  excellent  author.  L-  W. 

Andover,  July,  1833. 

Northampt07i,  May  18,  1742. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  am  fully  satisfied  by  the  account  your  Father  has  given  me, 
that  you  have  lately  gone  out  of  the  way  of  your  duty,  and  done 
that  which  did  not  belong  to  you,  m  eihorting  a  public  congrega- 
tion. 1  know  you  to  be  a  person  of  good  judgement  and  discre- 
tion, and  therefore  can  with  the  greater  confidence  put  it  to  you 
to  consider  with  yourself,  what  you  can  reasonably  judge  would  be 
the  consequence,  if  1  and  all  otlier  ministers  should  approve,  and 
publicly  justify,  such  things,  as  Laymen's  taking  it  upon  them  to 
exhort  after  this  manner  ?  If  one  may,  why  may  not  another  '\  and  if 
there  be  no  certain  limits  or  bounds,  but  every  one  that  pleases,  may 
have  liberty,  alas!  what  should  we  soon  come  to?  If  God  had 
not  seen  it  necessary  that  such  things  should  have  certain  limits 
and  bounds,  he  never  would  have  appointed  a  certain  particular 
order  of  men  to  that  work  and  office,  to  be  set  apart  to  it,  in  so 
soleum  a  manner,  in  the  name  of  God  :  the  Head  of  the  church 
is  wiser  than  we,  and  knew  how  to  regulate  things  in  his  church. 

'Tis  no  argument  that  such  things  are  right,  that  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  the  present,  and  within  a  narrow  sphere  ;  when 
at  the  same  time,  if  we  look  on  them  in  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
consequences,  and  on  the  long  run  of  events,  they  do  ten  times  as 
much  hurt  as  good.  Appearing  events  are  not  our  rule,  but  the 
law  and  the  testimony.  We  ought  to  be  vigilant  and  circumspect, 
and  look  on  every  side,  and  as  far  as  we  can,  to  the  further  end 
of  things.  God  may  if  he  pleases,  in  his  sovereign  Providence, 
turn  that  which  is  most  wrong  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the 
present ;  for  he  does  what  he  pleases.  I  hope  you  will  consider 
the  matter,  and  for  the  future  avoid  doing  thus.  You  ought  to  do 
what  good  you  can,  by  private,  brotherly,  humble  admonitions  and 
counsels  ;  but  'tis  too  much  for  you  to  exhort  public  congrega- 
tions, or  solemnly  to  set  yourself,  by  a  set  speech,  to  counsel  a 
room  full  of  people,  unless  it  be  children,  or  those  that  are  much 
your  inferiors,  or  to  speak  to  any  in  an  authoritative  way.  Such 
things  have  done  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  in  the  country,  and  have 
hindred  the  work  of  God  exceedingly.  Mr.  Tennent  has  lately 
wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  New-England,  earnestly 
to  dissuade  from  such  things.  Your  temptations  are  exceeding 
great:  you  had  need  to  have  the  prudence  and  humility  of  ten 
men.  If  you  are  kept  humble  and  prudent,  you  may  be  a  great 
blessing  in  this  part  of  the  land,  otherwise  you  may  do  as  much 
hurt  in  a  few  weeks  as  you  can   do  good  in   four  years.     You 
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might  be  under  great  advantage  by  your  prudence  to  prevent  those 
irreguhirities  and  disorders  in  your  parts,  that  prevail  and  greatly 
hinder  the  work  of  God  in  other  parts  ot  the  country  :  but  by  such 
things  as  these  you  will  weaken  yourown  hands,  and  fill  the  coun- 
try with  nothing  but  vain  and  fi-uitless  and  pernicious  disputes. 
Persons  when  very  full  of  a  great  sense  of  things,  are  greatly  ex- 
posed ;  for  then  they  long  to  do  some  thing  ;  and  to  do  something 
extraordinary  ,  and  then  is  the  devil's  time  to  keep  them  upon 
their  heads,  if  they  be  not  uncommonly  circumspect  and  self-diffi- 
dent. 

I  hope  these  lines  will  be  taken  in  good  part,  from  your  assured 
Friend.  Jonathan  Edwards. 


THE    doctrine    of    MERIT. 

The  doctrine  of  merit  is  the  bane  of  true  Christianity,  and  of  real 
vital  religion.  It  is  the  nauseous  scum  arising  from  the  ebullition 
of  pridp,  in  the  corrupt  hearts  of  fallen  creatures.  To  suppose  a 
creature,  even  of  the  highest  order  capable  of  meriting  anything  at 
the  hands  of  his  Creator  is  an  affront  to  common  sense.  But,  to 
imagine  a  sinner — a  transgressor  of  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  to 
perform  works  meritorious  in  his  sight,  is  an  absurdity  that  wants 
a  name  ;  and  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  spawn  of  hell,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit,  which  stupifies  and  blinds  the  souls  of 
men  to  their  own  destruction  and  perdition. 

I  am  persuaded  the  idea  of  merit,  never  entered  the  minds  of 
those  pure  spirits  that  worship  before  the  throne ;  and  it  is  that 
which  can  never  enter  the  realms  of  bliss.  No,  the  language  there 
is,  "  not  unto  us  !  not  unto  us  !  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the 
srlory."  And  the  saints  at  the  judgement  day,  astonished  at  the 
coiidiiscension  of  their  adorable  judge,  will,  with  holy  wonder,  ask, 
"  When  saw  we  thee  hungry,  or  thirsty,"  &c.  spurning  the  idea 
of  merit  from  them  with  the  greatest  abhorrence.  I  verily  believe 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  empire  of  God  that  he  more  hates, 
than  that  pride  which  influences  a  sinful  worm  to  imagine  he  can 
merit  anything  at  his  hands.  "  Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto 
God,  MS  a  man  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  to  himself?  Is  it  any 
pleasure  to  the  Almigiity  that  thou  art  righteous  1  or  is  it  any  gain 
to  liini  that  thou  makest  thy  way  perfect?"  Man's  goodness  ex- 
tcndcth  not  unto  him  ;  for  when  we  have  done  all,  we  are  un- 
profitable servants,  and  have  done  no  more  than  we  ought  to  have 
done. 

Tucker  on  Predestination. 
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THE    CRUCIFIXION. 

NO.  V. 
Scene  at  Gethsemane. 

After  all  the  fatigues  of  the  disciples  in  preparing  for  their 
last  Passover,  and  all  their  disquietudes  in  partaking  of  it,  they 
needed  sleep.  When  therefore  Jesus  led  them  from  the  hall  of 
their  feast,  they  supposed  that  he  was  leading  them  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  Jerusalem  for  sleep.  It  was  late  at  night  when  they 
left  the  hall,  John  13  :  30.  •'  Twas  on  that  dark  and  doleful 
night,"  Watts  says,  hymn  1,  book  3  ;  but  as  Thursday  was  the 
thirteenth  after  the  new  moon  of  Nisan,  the  moon  was  nearly 
at  its  full,  and  therefore  the  evening  of  Christ's  agony  was  one 
of  those  iDrilliant  glorious  evenings  which  the  moonlight  of  Pal- 
estine distinguishes  above  all  others.  About  1052  years  before 
this  time,  David,  in  his  flight  from  Absalom,  passed  over  the 
brook  Kidron  with  his  sorrowing  friends,  and  ascended  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  "  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head 
covered,  and  he  went  barefoot,  and  all  the  people  that  was  with 
him  covered  every  man  his  head,  and  they  went  up  weeping  as 
they  went  up."*  Ahithophel  had  gone  over  to  Absalom  the 
persecuting  usurper.  The  king  sung  in  reference  to  thisapos- 
tacy,  "  it  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me ;  then  would  I 
have  borne  it,  &c.  <fcc."  The  42nd,  43rd,  55th,  and  143rd 
Psalms  will  let  us  into  the  sorrows  which  he  felt  when  he  cross- 
ed the  Kidron.  And  now  his  descendant  is  crossing  it,  perhaps 
at  the  same  place,  and  with  eleven  similar  attendants ;  the 
Ahithophel  of  Jesus  is  on  Mount  Zion  with  the  priests,  as  the 
Ahithophel  of  David  was  there  with  Absalom  ;  he  is  concert- 
ing mischief  against  the  son  of  the  king,  as  his  renegade  pro- 

»  2  Sam.  Chap.  1.5. 
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totype  devised  it  there  against  the  king  himself.  Jesus  however, 
did  not,  as  David,  go  up  the  Mount  of  OUves  ;  he  stopt  at  the  foot 
of  it,  near  the  house  of  one  who  was  his  friend,  and  desirous  of 
conceahng  him  from  his  enemies.  For  several  preceding  nights 
he  had  lodged  in  the  same  garden,  Luke  21 :  37.  John  18: 
1,  2  ;  and  because  it  was  his  resort  for  sleep,  there  being  no 
evidence  for  a  common  assertion  that  it  was  his  resort  for  pray- 
er, the  traitor  knew  where  to  find  him  on  this,  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  crucifixion.  According  to  Maundrell,  the  modern 
garden  is  57  square  yards  in  extent,  retired,  and  secure,  well 
adapted  to  purposes  of  rest  and  devotion.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Rev.  Jonas  King,  who  visited  it,  in  connexion  with  Rev. 
Pliny  Fisk,  ten  years  ago  last  April.  As  our  Saviour's  walk  to 
Gethsemane,  in  the  spring  of  33,  was  strikingly  similar  to  that 
of  David  ;  so  it  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our  missiona- 
ry, in  the  spring  of  1823.  "  Having  waited  a  little  time,"  says 
Mr.  King,  "  for  two  men  to  accompany  me,  I  went  out  of  the 
city,  passed  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  entered  the  garden  of 
sorrow.  It  lies  witliin  a  stone's  cast  of  the  brook  Kedron,  In 
it  are  eight  large  olive  trees,  whose  trunks  shew  that  they  are 
very  ancient.  They  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
and  their  verdant  branches  offered  a  refreshing  shade.  The 
land  on  which  they  stand,  and  around  them  is  sandy  and 
stony,  and  it  appears  like  a  forsaken  place.  Around  it  is  the 
appearance  of  a  little  wall,  composed  of  small  stones  and  bro- 
ken down.  On  entering  this  garden,  I  requested  the  two  men 
with  me  to  sit  down  under  one  of  the  olives,  which  they  did ; 
and  I  went  a  little  distance  from  them  to  another  olive,  and 
read  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  also  in  the  four  Gospels 
the  scenes  of  that  sorrowful  night  when  the  Son  of  man  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  During  this,  some  dark, 
fierce  looking  Bedouins,  armed  with  long  spears  and  swords, 
advanced  on  horse-back,  and  I  was  not  without  some  fear  that 
they  would  think  me  alone  and  attack  me.  After  looking  at 
me  very  attentively,  and  at  the  two  men  under  the  olives  at  a 
little  distance  from  me,  they  passed  by.  The  momentary  fear 
which  this  excited  brought  to  my  mind,  more  impressively,  the 
scene  when  Jesus  was  betrayed,  and  taken  by  a  multitude 
who  "  came  out  against  him  with  swords  and  with  staves."* 

It  was  in  Gethsemane,  that  the  sufferings  which  distinctively 
made  up  the  atonement  began.  "  Jesus  commenced  his  pas- 
sion," says  Cluenstedt,  "  in  a  garden,  and  in  a  garden  he  ended 
it ;  for  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden, 

*  See  Missionary  Herald,  Vol.  20.  pp.  65,  66. 
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in  which  was  a  new  sepulchre."  "  There  was  a  pecuhar  pro- 
priety," says  Augustine  (SermonTl,) "  that  the  blood  of  the  phy- 
sician should  be  poured  out,  where  the  disease  of  the  sick-man 
was  contracted."  Eden,  and  Gethsemane,  and  the  burial 
garden  at  Calvary  are  the  three  scenes,  where  entered,  and  was 
attacked,  and  defeated  the  arch  enemy  of  God  and  man. 

There  are  some  views  of  the  scene  at  Gethsemane  more  im- 
pressive than  the  crucifixion  itself.  At  the  foot  of  OUvet,  there 
was  none  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Calvary ;  there  was  none 
of  the  coarseness  and  roughness  of  driving  the  nail,  and  thrust- 
ing the  spear,  and  drawing  the  blood.  All  was  spiritual,  refin- 
ed agony.  It  was  the  agony  of  a  soul,  working  with  immense 
power,  at  dead  of  night,  in  entire  solitude,  on  events  which 
were  yet  to  come.  Let  it  be  remembered  on  reading  of  this 
mental  anguish,  that  it  arose  before  a  Ijlow  was  struck  by  the 
executioner ;  and  that  thousands  of  martyrs,  even  while  endur- 
ing the  cross  which  Christ  was  anticipating,  were  free  from  the 
least  resemblance  of  such  anguish.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  thousands  even  of  the  more  deUcate  sex,  that  multitudes 
of  children  of  both  sexes,  have  suffered  tortures  externally  more 
excruciating  than  the  Saviour's,  and  have  felt  none  of  his  de- 
jection. While  bound  to  the  rack  and  the  wheel,  while  tied  to 
the  stake,  and  consumed  by  slow  fires,  while  lingering  whole 
days  on  the  cross,  they  have  triumphed ;  triumphed  in  the 
very  man  who  was  so  severely  depressed  in  view  of  his  suffer- 
ings ;  triumphed  in  the  very  depression  of  that  man ;  and, 
while  their  own  feelings  at  death  were  so  different  from  his, 
have  venerated  him  as  their  model  in  all  things ;  and  yet  have 
triumphed  in  tlie  difference  between  his  death  and  theirs. 
"How  can  these  things  be?"     Let  them  be  remembered. 

Every  reader  of  the  Evangelists  must  have  noticed  the  dis- 
tinctions which  Christ,  during  his  ministry,  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  confer  on  Peter,  James  and  John.  There  was  an  un- 
common forwardness  in  these  disciples,  as  is  seen  in  Matt.  20  : 
22,  26,  33,  35 ;  and  perhaps  on  this  account  they  were  deemed 
most  promising  candidates  for  usefulness.  John  too  was  pecu- 
liarly amiable  in  his  disposition.  We  perceive  in  Mark  3  :  16, 
17,  IS,  19,  that  Christ  distinguished  tliese  three  from  the  re- 
maining nine,  by  new  and  honorable  names ;  in  Luke  22  :  8, 
and  similar  passages,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  to 
them  the  transaction  of  important  business ;  in  Mark  5  :  37, 
and  Matt.  17  :  1,  that  he  had  permitted  them  alone  to  witness 
one  of  his  most  illustrious  miracles,  and  even  his  transfigura- 
tion on  Tabor.  "  It  was  fit,"  says  Quenstedt,  "  as  he  had  exhibi- 
ted to  these  disciples  a  specimen  of  his  celestial  joys,  when  his 
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face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the 
light,  that  he  should  now  exhibit  to  the  same  a  specimen  of  his 
infirmity  and  bitter  distress."  He  therefore,  bidding  the  eight 
to  remain  behind,  takes  with  him  his  three  intimates  to  a  more 
secluded  part  of  the  garden.  Now  his  agony  came  on.  "  My 
soul,"  he  says,  "is  exceeding  sorrowful ;  it  seems  as  if  I  should 
die  under  my  trouble."  Matthew  asserts  w^ith  emphasis  that 
he  now  began  to  be  sad,  and  full  of  anguish  [Ivntiadui  yen 
(jcdrjuoveTv.)  Mark,  that  he  was  "  struck  with  fear  and  wonder," 
[eitduftSeTadai^)  as  well  as  with  anguish.  He  was  agitated  with 
dread  and  anxiety. 

He  had,  ere  this  evening,  meditated  on  his  crucifixion.  "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,"  he  had  said  (Luke  12  :  50,) 
"and  how  am  I  perplexed,  hampered,  straightened,  ((ti^;'^/o,um^,) 
till  it  be  accomplished."  But  he  had  never,  probably,  meditated  up- 
on it  as  he  did  now.  He  had  attended  principally  to  the  good 
which  would  ensue  from  it,  rather  than  the  misery  it  w^ould  cost 
him.  He  had  indeed  a  few  minutes  before,  been  consoling  his 
disciples  with  a  description  of  its  glorious  results.  But  now, 
all  on  a  sudden,  he  turns  his  eye  from  the  bright  to  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture.  He  confines  his  view  to  the  multitude  of 
woes  which  throng  around  him.  His  own  bodily  pains,  the  un- 
pardonable treason  of  Judas,  the  he  and  the  profanity  of  Peter, 
the  dispersion  of  the  eleven,  the  sins  of  his  murderers,  the  fear- 
ful consequences  of  his  death  on  the  beloved  people  ;  things 
like  these  rushing  all  at  once  into  his  mind  distressed  him.  He 
cannot  but  be  grieved  at  the  foresight,  that  such  multitudes  in 
all  future  ages,  and  in  all  lands,  would  shut  their  eyes  against 
his  clear  light,  and  sink  deeper  in  despair,  than  if  he  had  not 
died  for  them.  But  there  is  another  grief  more  poignant  than 
all.  There  is  a  mysterious,  awful  "  cz/p,"  the  very  thought  of 
which  filled  him  with  shuddering.  We  shall  see  at  the  close 
of  our  essay  what  this  cup  was.  So  intensely  was  Jesus  afraid 
of  it,  that  he  sought  now,  notwithstanding  his  fatigue  to  reheve 
his  fears  in  prayer.*  He  chose  however,  as  is  common  with 
sufferers,  to  pray  alone.  He  withdrew  to  a  solitary  spot  about 
eighty  yards  froiY»  the  three  intimates.  He  fell  first  upon  his 
knees,  afterwards  prostrnte  on  his  face.  No  finite  mind  can 
conceive  the  poignancy  of  his  distress  during  this  prostration. 
It  exceeded,  probably,  all  his  corporeal  distress  on  the  cross.  He 
continued  in  prayer  a  whole  hour.     We  do  not  know  all  his 

*  Ttmust  be  home  in  mind,  that  though  Christ  was  God,  he  chose  to  take  no  advan- 
tage from  his  Divinity  durin<j  his  sufTerinji^s  ;  but  to  pass  through  all  in  his  simple  hu- 
man nature ;  to  endure  the  same  fears,  and  long  for  the  same  helps,  and  adopt  the 
same  means  of  preservation,  as  ordinary  men. 
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expostulations  during  this  hour.  It  were  interesting  to  be  in- 
formed of  them,  but  only  the  substance  of  them  was  allowed  to 
be  written.  "  Abba,  Father  !  all  things  are  possible  with  thee. 
Let  me  be  delivered  from  the  cup  which  threatens  me.  But  if, 
on  the  whole,  it  be  thy  wiU  that  I  drink  it,  then  I  prefer  to 
drink  it,  to  its  dregs.     I  yield  my  will  to  thine." 

The  writer  of  the  45th  Psalm,  in  addressing  the  Saviour, 
exclaimed,  "Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty."  Alas,  this  mighty  conqueror 
was  lying  down  without  even  a  bed  of  straw,  was  trembling, 
faint,  praying  in  anguish.  "  And  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosper- 
ously ;"  "  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things;  thine 
arrow^s  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies ;"  but  the 
arrow  of  his  enemies  was  now  thirsting  for  his  own  blood  ;  and 
of  all  postures  possible,  he  had  taken  the  one  most  appropriate 
to  a  subdued,  lowiy  spirit.  The  Jewish  attitude  in  prayer  w^as, 
ordinarily,  standing  ;  frequently,  kneehng.  Solomon  kneeled 
in  the  temple,  and  raised  both  his  hands.  Stephen  also  kneel- 
ed, when  he  breathed  out  his  dying  request.  Elijah,  during  a 
particular  prayer,  sat,  with  his  head  bent  down  to  his  knees. 
Christ  in  his  prayer  after  the  sacrament,  stood  erect,  and  "  lifted 
up  his  eyes,"  but  when,  scarcely  two  hours  from  that  time,  the 
terrors  of  the  garden  had  seized  him,  he  was  not  content,  not 
able  indeed,  either  to  stand  or  to  kneel,  and  there  was  no  lifting 
up  of  the  eyes.  Having  thrown  himself  at  full  length  upon 
the  ground,  as  David  did  while  fearing  one  of  his  severest  cups 
of  alfliction,  he  lay  a  personification  of  unconsoled  distress.* 

At  length  he  rises,  and  returns  to  the  three  disciples.  He  well 
knew  that  it  was  a  critical  hour  for  them.  They  were  soon  to 
lose  their  only  hope,  and  to  behold  the  imagined  conqueror  of 
the  Romans  taken  prisoner,  even  l^y  the  subalterns  of  the  San- 
hedrim. Was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  unexpected  im- 
prisonment would  so  shock  the  blinded  disciples  as  to  result  in 
their  apostacy ;  and  in  apostacy  at  the  conspicuous  moment, 
when  fidehty  was  most  loudly  demanded  ?  With  the  view  of 
fortifying  them  against  impending  calamities,  Christ  expressly 
enjoined;  when  he  left  them  an  hour  ago,  "tarry  here  and 
watch  ;  you  have  great  need  of  watching,  and  praying,  and 
thus  preparing  your  minds  for  coming  trouble.  Unless  you  do 
prepare,  you  will  be  tempted  soon  to  give  up  your  confidence  in 
me."  Who  now  would  conjecture  that  this  injunction,  after  all 
that  had  been  said  and  seen,  could  Jiave  been  disobeyed  by 
such  a  man  as    "  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."     And  yet, 

*  See  instances  of  such  prostration  in  Num.  16 :  22.    2  Chron.  20 :  18.    Neh.  8  :  6. 
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when  Christ  returns  to  the  three,  he  finds  them  all  asleep? 
"  Peter,"  he  says,  choosing  to  address  the  one  who  had  made 
the  boldest  professions,  "  Peter  are  yon  asleep  ?  Could  you 
not  watch  with  me  a  single  hour  ?  Unless  you  watch  and 
pray,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  by  temptation.  I  believe, 
however,  that  you  aie  willing  in  heart,  but  your  bodily  weari- 
ness has  overcome  your  will." 

Most  men,  when  under  excitement,  are  prone  to  reprove 
harshly,  and  to  excuse  themselves  for  wouriding  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  reproved,  by  the  plea,  that  they  were  too  much  ex- 
cited to  consider  what  they  said.  But  in  Christ's  most  agonizing- 
excitement  he  made  all  due  apology  for  the  foibles  of  his  friends; 
and,  lest, he  should  injure  the  feehngs  of  the  sensitive  John, 
veiled  the  rebuke  to  the  three,  under  an  address  to  that  one  of 
them  who  was  most  able  to  bear  its  brunt.  Why  did  he  not 
say,  John  are  you  awake?  Because  the  younger  disciple 
would  have  been  overwhelmed,  if  Christ  had  not  broken  the 
force  of  the  reproof  by  striking  it  first  upon  the  elder,  sterner, 
rock-hke  disciple.  When  Job  was  in  his  affliction,  his  three 
friends  "  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground,  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him  for  they  saw 
that  his  grief  was  very  great ;"  Job  ii.  13.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  the  three  friends  of  him  who  was  more  patient  than  "  per- 
fect" Job ;  and  we  have  so  much  the  more  exalted  esteem  of 
his  tenderness  in  reproving,  v;hen  we  consider  that  he,  when  in 
trouble,  needed  as  well  as  other  men  the  sympathy  of  friends, 
and  yet  was  left  the  only  one  awake,  in  the  moment  of  his 
keenest  distress,  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  danger;  was  left 
by  the  three  whom  he  had  selected  from  his  chosen,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  his  express,  solemn  command.* 

The  agony  of  Christ  being  too  great  to  be  endured,  he  goes 
quickly  back  to  the  spot  for  prayer.  He  prays  again,  that  the 
mysterious  cup  may  not  be  applied  to  his  mouth,  yet  he  finds 
no  relief  He  gets  up  again,  and  returns  to  see  whether  the 
disciples  have  minded  his  warning  to  watch  and  pray.  Again 
he  finds  them  asleep.  He  awakes  them,  and  looks  at  them. 
They  look  at  him,  but  are  too  much  ashamed  and  out  of  coun- 

*  The  disciples  were  indeed  criminal  in  their  disobedience  to  their  master,  yet  their 
very  leiharg-y  was  an  evidence  of  their  deep  interest  in  him.  Luke,  who  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  on  that  account  most  apt  to  notice  corporeal  phenomena,  saj's,  that  they 
were  "  sJeepino;- for  sorrow  ;"  and  other  medical  men  have  described  sleepiness  as  a 
symptom  of  grief,  particularly  in  a  state  of  animal  exhaustion  like  that  of  the  disci- 
pies.  "  I  have  often  witnessed  profound  sleep,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "  even  in  mothers 
immediatly  after  the  death  of  a  child.  Criminals,  we  are  told  by  Akermaii,  the  keeper 
of  Newgate  in  London,  often  sleep  soundly  the  night  before  their  execution.  The  son 
of  Gen.  Custine  slept  nine  hours  the  night  before  he  was  led  to  the  guillotine  in  Paris." 
Diseases  of  the  mind,  Page  319. 
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tenance  to  say  a  word.  Christ  therefore  says  nothing,  but  lets 
his  eye  speak  out  his  disappointment  and  grief.  His  sorrowful 
and  desponding  eye  speaks  enougli.  It  wilts  them  down.  He 
goes  back  the  third  time  for  prayer.  Instead  of  finding  relief 
from  his  tremblings,  he  was  now  more  burdened  than  before. 
His  God  did  not  listen  to  his  request,  and  his  dearest  friends 
would  not  keep  awake.  The  city  near  him  is  still.  All  the 
inhabitants,  save  the  watchmen  on  the  towers,  and  the  knot  of 
conspirators  against  his  life,  are  locked  in  sleep,  and  he,  with 
the  world  against  him,  finds  the  very  stillness  of  his  solitude 
an  enhancement  of  his  grief.  He  is  hunted  as  a  "  partridge 
on  the  mountains."  He  weeps.  We  can  hear  him  in  the  si- 
lent moonhght,  weeping  aloud.  It  is  "  strong  crying  and  tears."* 
It  is  impossible  to  restrain  his  feelings,  which  were  wont  to  gush 
out  with  the  simplicity  of  innocence.  It  is  now  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  excitement.  Oh  the  cup,  the  cup !  All  the  terrors' 
of  the  Avorld  of  darkness,  and  all  the  pains  of  this,  are  clustered 
around  him,  by  one  desperate  effort  of  the  tempter.  His  mind 
affects  his  body.  His  frame  is  inwardly  and  thoroughly  shaken. 
A  profuse  perspiration  starts  from  him.  Though  a  chill-dew 
was  falling,  and  the  night  was  cold  enough  for  men  to  need  a 
fire,  who  were  sheltered  within  palace  walls,  and  had  just  been 
exercising,  John  18  :  IS ;  though  Christ  had  been  standing 
without  exercise  and  in  the  open  air,  and  though  he  felt  the 
cold  far  more  intensely  than  we  feel  it,  because  his  system  like 
that  of  other  Orientals  was  pecuUarly  sensitive  and  tender,  yet 
the  pores  of  his  skin  were  so  freely  open,  that  large  drops  of 
perspiration  oozed  out,  from  his  forehead  and  all  parts  of  his 
body.  The  falling  of  the  drops  to  the  ground  could  probably 
be  heard,  just  as  you  may  hear  the  drops  of  blood  which  fall 
from  a  wounded  man's  bleeding  arm  when  it  is  stretched  out. 
" Oh  !  my  Father,  Abba  Father,  he  ciies,  if  it  be  not  merely 
convenient,  not  merely  easy,  but  if  it  be  in  any  way  possible, 
let  the  cup  pass  from  me.  Nevertheless  if  I  must  drink  it,  then 
I  will." 

Who,  is  so  insensible  to  the  distresses  of  ihe  Saviour,  as  not 
to  see  that  he  was,  at  this  critical  hour,  enduring  a  liidden, 
stifled  agony,  immensely  deeper  than  a  mere  man  ever  endured 
or  fathomed  ?  How  his  whole  appearance  and  every  motion 
indicates  his  perplexity.  He  was  so  inwardly  agitated,  that  he 
could  not  stand  still.     Though  he  was  exhausted   as  well  as 

*  Heb.  5  :  7.  This  passage  indicates,  Ihat  the  Saviour  wept  in  the  garden,  though 
the  Evangelists  do  not  notice  the  fact ;  and  also  that  his  voice  was  afiected  by  his 
weeping,  and  sounded  like  thai  of  any  man  who  earnestly  begs  for  help  while  he  is 
convulsed  in  tears. 
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the  discijDles,  yet  he  left  the  eight  to  sleejD,  and  went  forward 
huTiself  with  the  beloved  three  to  pray.  But  he  finds  that  he 
cannot  pray  even  with  the  select  friends,  and  he  leaves  them 
also  that  he  may  pray  alone.  While  the  three  are  struggling 
without  success  against  stupor,  he  is  all  wakefulness  and  life, 
and  emotion.  In  his  perplexity  he  throws  himself  down,  with 
his  face  grazing  on  the  earth.  He  gets  up,  and  moves  with 
hurried  step  and  care-worn  face  to  the  sleepers ;  reproves 
lliem,  but  stays  with  them  scarcely  a  moment ;  hies  back  to 
the  spot  for  prayer ;  back  again  to  his  friends  ;  then  with  re- 
newed grief  to  beg  the  third  time  for  ease  ;  and  soon  returns,  to 
the  |)lace  wdiich  he  had  started  from,  and  revisited  so  often.  His 
moving  to  and  fro,  now  walking,  now  standing  still,  now  lying 
down,  not  once  trying  to  rest,  sometimes  pouring  out  the  most 
earnest  prayer,  sometimes  sobbing  aloud,  while  the  tears  silent- 
ly rolled  down  his  face,  at  last  his  sending  out,  by  mere  force 
of  feeling,  a  cold  full  sweat ;  all  this  vicissitude  of  hurried 
movement  and  plaintive  cries  is  an  exact  picture  of  a  man  pen- 
etrated to  his  inmost  soul  with  ineffable  fears. 

But  what  reason  had  Christ  to  shudder  at  death?  Whose 
gold  or  silver  had  he  coveted?  Whom  had  he  reviled  ?  What 
one  sin  had  he  ever  committed?  If  any  one  was  beloved  of 
God,  was  not  the  only  begotten  Son  ?  why  then  should  he  dis- 
trust? If  any  one  could  be  cheered  by  heavenly  antepasts, 
could  not  he  who  merited  and  indeed  was  expecting  a  richer 
reward  than  all  others,  even  than  angels  ?  Fix  your  eye,  read- 
er, on  the  self-styled  "  chief  of  sinners."  Hear  his  courageous 
tones  when  he  speaks  of  dying.  "1  am  now  ready  to  be  otTer- 
ed,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
To  live  is  Chi  is^"  to  me,  "  and  to  die  is  gain.  I  have  a  desire 
to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting !  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  Listen 
to  the  words  of  a  sinner  in  modern  days,  the  lamented  Payson, 
as  he  lay  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  "  I  have  done  nothing 
myself.  I  have  not  fought,  but  Christ  has  fought  for  me ;  I 
liave  not  run,  but  Christ  has  carried  me  ;  I  have  not  w^orked, 
but  Christ  has  wrought  in  me.-'  Since  my  sickness  com- 
menced, "  I  have  sullered  twenty  times — yes,  to  speak  within 
bounds,  twenty  times  as  much  as  I  could  in  being  burnt  at  the 
stake,  while  my  joy  in  God  has  so  abounded  ag  to  render  my 
sufferings  not  only  tolerable  but  welcome."  "  Death  comes  eve- 
ry night  and  stands  by  my  bedside  in  the  form  of  terrible  con- 
vulsions, every  one  of  which  threatens  to  separate  the  soul  from 
the  body.     Yet  wdiile  my  body  is  thus  tortured,  the  soul  is  per- 
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fectly  happy.  I  seem  to  swim  in  a  flood  of  glory.*  Said  an  im- 
perfect martyr,  "  I  glory  in  these  flames  ;  I  am  enwreathed  with 
a  crown  of  fire."  Said  another,  "  I  make  my  stake  my  throne. 
This  burning  is  all  I  wish  for  on  earth."  Turn  now  your  eye 
from  tliese  men,  and  gaze  at  Christ,  stretched  out  on  the  damp 
ground,  and  there  weeping  and  sweating,  even  before  any  cor- 
poreal pains  have  seized  hmi.  Tell  me,  you  who  think  that 
Christ  died  the  death  of  a  mere  man  ;  tell  me,  why  it  w^as, 
that  the  man,  better  than  all  others,  should  be  overborne  by  his 
inward  thoughts,  more  than  others  by  their  thoughts  and 
pangs  ?  Why  this  shuddering  and  shrinking  back  in  tlie  only 
one  who  could  justly  claim  salvation  ?  "  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin ;"  oh  why  then  was  the  death  of  one  "  who  knew  no  sin" 
so  full  of  stings.  Had  not  God  promised,  "  if  thou  wilt  pre- 
pare thine  heart  and  stretch  out  thine  hands  toward  me,  then 
shall  thou  lift  up  thy  face  with  joy  ;"  "  when  thou  art  in  tribu- 
lation, if  thou  be  obedient  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  he  will 
not  forsakp  thee  ;"  "  he  is  the  strength  of  his  people  in  times 
of  trouble  T  Will  not  Christ  confide  in  promises  hke  these  ? 
Can  he  not  believe  as  much  as  a  transgressor,  who  said,  "  when 
my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take 
me  up  T  What !  shall  a  slothful  servant  rejoice  in  God,  and  a 
faithful  son  be  left  to  wniling  ?  Is  this  the  reward  of  faithful- 
ness ?  For  this  end  had  the  man  of  sorrows  encountered  all 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  his  pilgrimage  ?  Hundreds  of  dy- 
ing penitents  in  our  own  day,  hundreds  who  wxre  to  be  saved 
"scarcely,"  "  so  as  by  fire,"  have  feared  less,  recoiled  less  than 
Jesus.  If  his  death  had  no  meaning  distinct  from  theirs,  why 
was  it  so  inferior  to  theirs  in  the  expression  of  noble  feeling  ? 
You  say,  that  he  was  a  mere  man  ;  but  no,  on  your  principles 
he  was  less  than  a  man.  You  say  that  he  died  as  a  common 
martyr  ;  but  not  so,  on  your  principles  he  was  a  v/eak,  timor- 
ous, irresolute  martyr ;  trembling  lest  an  evil  come  upon  him, 
though  he  deserved  no  evil;  fearing  that  God  would  forsake 
him,  though  God  had  promised  a  thousand  times,  to  ten  thou- 
sand sinners,  that  he  would  never  forsake.  Truly  the  idea, 
that  Christ  died  an  ordinary  death,  robs  his  character,  not  only 
of  its  divine  glories,  but  even  human  virtues  ;  denies  his  divin- 
ity, and  impeaches  his  humanity  ;  impugns  his  courage,  insults 
his  fortitude,  and  well  nigh  annihilates  his  faith. 

Biographers,  aware  of  the  honor  conferred  on  the  character 
by  courage  in  the  midst  of  perils,  have  been  careful  to  blazon 
abroad  the  bold  expressions  of  their  heroes,  and  to  conceal  such 
as  indicated  fear.     But  the  Evangelists  shew  no  such  concern. 

•  See  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Payson,  pp.  361,  365,  367.    Fifth  Edition. 
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Instead  of  straining  lo  make  Christ  appear  brave  in  his  afflic- 
tions, or  on  the  other  hand  of  blushing  at  some  apparent  pusil- 
lanimity, they  let  us  freely  into  a  full  view  of  his  faint- 
ness  and  sorrow.  This  fact  has  bewildered  a  host  of  critics, 
who  "are  wise  above  what  is  written."  The  agonizing  sweat, 
the  necessity  of  receiving  comfort  from  an  angel,  have  stagger- 
ed them.  Some  have  been  so  afraid  of  the  bearing  of  these 
two  occurrences  upon  the  character  of  Christ,  that  they  have 
expunged  Luke  22  :  43,  44,  from  the  record.*  Others  have 
endeavored  to  fritter  away  the  true  sense  of  the  verses;  one 
supposing  that  the  disciples,  their  own  eyes  being  yet  r^carcely 
opened  from  sleep,  mistook  a  shadow,  or  Christ  himself,  for  an 
angel ;  a  second  supposing  that  they  derived  their  belief  in  the 
angel's  visit  from  a  misunderstanding  of  an  expression  of  Jesus; 
a  third,  that  the  accoimt  of  the  angel  is  a  mere  fable,  conform- 
ed to  the  Jewish  mode  of  explaining  unusual  events.  Of  this 
last  opinion,  is  Galjler  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  overlooks  the  pecu- 
liar meaning  of  the  Redeemer's  agony,  he  reasons  well. 
'■'■  Christ,"  he  says,  "  as  through  his  w^iole  life,  so  also  in  the  last 
act  of  his  life,  displayed  the  greatest  wisdom,  constancy,  great- 
ness of  mind.  Although  therefore,  being  truly  a  man,  he  might 
be  afTftcted  according  to  the  manner  of  men,  and  might  trem- 
ble under  his  impeading  grievuus  woes  ;  yet  the  anxiety  of 
mind  by  wdiich  he  was  oppressed  could  not  be  lasting ;  and  as 
he  was  eminently  conspicuous  for  wisdom  and  magnanimity, 
he  must  have  repressed  all  his  disquietude  by  his  own  strength, 
and  have  solaced  himself  in  the  recollection  of  his  Father's 
love,  in  the  thought  of  his  own  office,  and  the  advantages  re- 
dounding to  the  world  from  his  death.  Therefore,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  angel  by  which  his  mind  might  be  strengthened, 
Avas  evidently  superthious."t  Such  testimony  is  valuable.  It 
shews,  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  exalt  our  estimate  of 
Christ's  human  virtues,  we  must  attribute  his  peculiar  melan- 
choly in  the  garden  to  a  peculiar  cause.  In  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary weaknesses,  this  agitation  or  manner  would  be  far  less  no- 
ticeable than  in  one  so  distinguished  for  a  clear  and  solid  mind, 
an  equable  temperament,  considerateness,  patience,  and  forti- 
tude. In  him,  as  a  common  man,  it  is  foreign  from  all  that 
\ve  should  have  expected,  from  all  that  had  been  witnessed  be- 
fore :  it  is  a  mystery. 

The  frankness  of    the  Evangelists  in  relating  his  sorrow 

•  Sfiveral  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  of  very  early  date,  omitted  these  two  verses 
accordinj  lo  Epiphanius,  Hilary,  and  Jerome. 

t  See  Kuiuoel  on  the  Evanj.  vol.  2.  pp.  688,  9. 
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without  the  least  attempt  to  apologize,  shows  that  they  regarded 
it  as  the  price  of  our  pardon  ;  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  his 
being  pained  and  afflicted.  All  the  sins  of  all  generations  of 
men  were  heaped  together  upon  his  liead  :  how  could  he  then 
be  cheerful  ?  His  Father  was  expressing  to  him  the  unmingled 
displeasure  of  a  God  toward  wrong :  how  could  he  then  be 
glad  ?  He  chose  to  be  almost  overwhelmed  with  anguish,  or 
he  would  have  failed  to  prove  how  much  God  hated  sin.  He 
chose  to  let  men  see,  that  his  baptism  was  a  baptism  of  blood. 
For  the  world  he  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  he  was  insen- 
sible to  his  pangs  and  woes.  As  much  as  he  valued  his  Fath- 
er's justice,  he  was  intent  on  showing,  that  the  "  stripes  with 
which  we  are  healed"  were  heart-felt,  and  the  price  for  our 
ransom  was  an  immense  agony  in  his  own  spirit-  No  other 
man  ever  endured  so  violent  temptation  as  he,  so  strong  trials 
of  fortitude  and  fidelity.  Who  but  he  ever  carried  the  sorrows 
of  his  ancestry  and  successors  1  Who  but  he  ever  bore  a 
world's  salvation  ?  His  fortitude  amid  all  his  wailings  was  un- 
paralled  ;  his  love  for  enemies  greater  than  all  our  love  for 
friends.  Here  then 'is  the  reason,  why  the  Apostles  gloried  in 
publishing  his  tremblings  ;  it  was  the  only  way  to  make  known 
his  magnanimity ;  his  matchless  compassion  ;  his  love,  that 
would  resist  a  world's  hatred  and  the  malignity  of  hell.  Here 
is  the  reason  why  saints,  instead  of  dying  like  their  model, 
have  died  triumphing  in  his  groans  and  tears ;  it  was  that  he 
groaned  as  the  Redeemer,  and  wept  to  wash  out  the  sins  of  all. 
Else  is  their  "  glorying  void  ;"  nay  it  is  cruel ;  for  why  shall 
we  clap  our  hands  at  sight  of  the  cross  ?  Else  is  the  boasting 
of  the  Apostles,  else  is  the  whole  New  Testament  a  riddle 
which  man  cannot  expound ;  for  who  ever  heard  of  such  zeal 
to  paint  the  distresses  of  a  champion  ;  such  confidence  in  the 
overwhelming  agonies  of  a  king  and  a  conqueror  ? 

But  the  question  is  yet  to  be  answered,  what  was  the  cup, 
from  which  Christ  begged  to  be  released  ?  Can  it  be,  that  he 
shrank  from  making  an  atonement  ?  More  than  all  things 
else,  he  desired  to  make  it.  His  whole  soul  was  bound  up  in 
the  thought  of  dying.  As  he  spake  in  the  temple  no  longer 
ago  than  the  preceding  Monday,  he  exclaimed,  "  now  is  my 
soul  troubled;  and  shall  I  say.  Father  save  me  from  this  hour 
of  suflTering  ?  No,  no.  For  this  very  hour  came  I  into  the 
world."  I  was  born  that  I  may  sulTer.  I  have  set  my  heart 
upon  saving  the  race.  "Father  glorify  thy  name."  Besides, 
Christ  knew  his  Father's  will  that  he  should  be  crucified,  and 
for  the  world  he  would  not  pray  against  that  will.  Still  more, 
his  prayer  was  answered  ;  "  he  was  heard  in  respect  to  that  he 
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feared ;"  God  commissioned  an  angel  to  relieve  him,  and  so  the 
cup  passed  away  without  his  drinking  it.  But  did  he  not  die? 
Did  he  not  atone  for  sin  ?  Then  atoning  death  was  not  the 
"cup." 

It  was  deliverance  from  the  cup  of  frailty,  rather  than  of 
suffering  that  he  begged  ;  from  being  left,  as  in  his  human  na- 
ture he  might  be  left,  to  sink  under  the  load  of  his  troubles,  and 
thus  lose  his  ability  to  redeem.     He  had   heretofore  received 
peculiar  aid  from  God,  John  3  :  34  ;    but  that  aid,  when  most 
needed,  vi^as  to  be  withdrawn.     In  his  capacity  as  a  man,  he 
was  inferior  both  to  the  good  and  evil  angels ;    yet  now  in  this 
'simple  capacity,  he  was  to  be  exposed  to  the   whole  army  of 
fallen  spirits.     As  the  time  of  his  death  was  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant time  that  the  world  ever  saw,  the  fallen    spirits  would 
occupy  this  time  with  more  artful  stratagems  and  bolder  attacks, 
than  were  ever  attempted  before.      Luke  says,  (4:  13,)  that 
after  the  struggle  in  the  wilderness,  Satan  had  departed  from 
Christ  for  a  season;  .John  implies,    (14:  30,)  that   the  cun- 
ning deceiver  having  collected  his  strength,  and  finding  the  man 
again  in  a  solitude,  came  back  to  him  with  fresh  virulence.     It 
was  an  alarming  question  to  tbe  victim  of  these  attacks,  can  a 
man,  deserted  by  his  Father  and  encompassed  with  foes,  who 
by  nature  are  stronger  than  he,  who  are  aware  that  now  is 
their  time,  and  who  put  forth  unprecedented  power  because  their 
time  is  short;  can  a  man,  all  alone,  sustain  their  incessant  and 
violent  assaults?     No  wonder  that  this  danger  almost  overpow- 
ers him.    Oh,  should  he  sink  under  the  withdrawment  of  God's 
face,  should  the  temptations  which  had  been  resisted  in  the  wil- 
derness now  prevail,  the  long  wished  atonement  could  not  be 
made.     If,  in  the  extremity  of  all  his  sufferings  bodily  and 
mental,  the  great  adversary  should  raise  in  him  one  thought  of 
impatience,  or  entice  him  into  a  solitary  wish  that  God  would 
change  his  decree,  then  would  the  sacrifice  he  incomplete.    The 
Iamb  must  be  without  blemish,  or  its  death  without  avail.     Or 
if,  remaining  incorrupt,  he  should  give  way  to  sorrow,  and  die 
before  he  was  delivered  to  the  cross,  then  too  the  predicted  scheme 
of  salvation  w^ould  fail.     What  a  harrowing  thought  w^as  this 
to  the  soul  of  Jesus  !    He  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  sinning. 
He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  going  to  his  father's  house,  until 
he  could  say,  "  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do,"  "  it  is 
finished."     He  prayed,  and  prayed,  and  prayed,  that  "he  might 
not  yield  as  a  captive  to  his  wonderful  temptations,  nor  sink 
into  premature  deatli  under  his  wonderful  burdens.     Instead 
then  of  praying,  that  he  might  not  die  as  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
he  prayed  that  lie  might  die  so  ;  and  the  cup,  from  which  he 
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would  faia  be  delivered,  was  just  the  opposite  of  that  which 
selfish  men  have  imagined.* 

And  now,  as  to  the  record  of  an  angel's  appearance  to  Jesus, 
did  any  one,  unsophisticated,  ever  question  its  literal  truth  ? 
Why  should  it  be  questioned?  Does  the  reception  of  angehc 
aid  derogate  from  the  divine  honor  of  Christ  ?  Why  need  we 
forget,  that  Christ  was  a  man,  as  really  as  we  ;  that  God  an- 
swered his  prayers  as  he  answered  ours,  by  employing  the 
instrumentaUty  of  second  causes  ;  and  that  angels,  being  supe- 
rior to  Christ's  human  nature,  might  as  well  be  employed  to 
assist  it  when  in  need,  as  to  assist  Paul  and  Silas  when  in 
prison.  He  needed  the  consoling  offices  of  a  bright  spirit  from 
heaven,  as  much  as  he  ever  needed  food  or  sleep,  and  it  was  no 
more  derogatory  to  be  cheered  by  an  intelligence  above  him, 
than  to  be  carried,  as  he  was  on  the  Monday  previous,  by  an 
animal  below  him  ;  see  Matt.  21  :  1 — 11. 

It  was  during  Christ's  third  prayer,  that  he  became  more 
fervent,  more  importunate  than  ever.  His  earnestness  rose 
with  his  distress,  and  at  the  height  of  his  distress  the  supplicat- 
ed aid  was  given.  A  friend,  hale  and  vigoi'ous  from  God's 
circle,  strengthened  him  to  sustain  the  ponderous  load  without 
sinking.  Never,  therefore,  can  we  find  a  better  example  of 
both  the  duty  and  the  influence  of  prayer.  Christ  prayed  per- 
severingly ; — while  the  answer  was  long  deferred.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  true  perseverance,  to  importune  through  the 
longest  delay  in  the  darkest  night,  without  a  gleam  of  evidence 
that  the  answer  is  coming.  He  prayed  submissively  ;  while 
the  answer  was  most  intensely  longed  after.  So  strong  was 
the  Saviour's  will,  that  once,  twice,  yea  thrice  he  withdrew  in 
soUtude  ;  for  a  whole  hour  lay  on  the  cold  earth  in  high  excite- 
ment ;  praying  perseveringly  that  he  might  not  sink  under  his 
load  ;  yet  he  was  willing  to  give  up  this  strong  desire  for  the 
Tnere  pleasure  of  his  Sovereign.  Sometimes  we  submit,  be- 
cause we  say,  "  it  is  just,  we  deserve  the  evil  we  suffer ;"  Christ 
submitted  not  to  evil  which  he  had  deserved,  but  to  the  simple 
will  of  another.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  submission  to  sur- 
render our  highest  good  to  the  will  of  him  who  "  giveth  no 

*  It  is  unbecoming  in  us  to  pronounce  confidently,  on  the  causes  of  Christ's  suffering; 
in  the  garden,  or  the  meaning  of  his  prayer.  The  Scriptures  being  so  silent  on  the 
subject,  we  must  be  content  with  probability,  and  may  well  suppose  that  the  full  cause 
of  the  ajony  cannot  be  ascertained  on  earth.  Read  on  the  subject,  Doddridge's 
Family  Expositor,  page  317,  Note  h.;  also  Stuart's  Com.  on  the  Hebrews,  Excursus 
11  ;  also  Hess.  Geshichte  der  drey  letzen  Lebens — jahre  Jesu,  B.  10.  C.  1 .  For  illus- 
trations of  the  word  "  cup,"  as  used  in  the  prayer,  see  Ps.  11  :  7  ;  75  :  7,  8 ;  Is.  51  : 
17 ;  Jer.  25  :  15  5  49  :  12 ;  51 :  7  ;  Rev.  14 :  10.  Christ  had  previously  alluded  to  it ; 
see  Malt.  20  :  22 ;  Mark  10  :  38 ;  John  18  :  11. 
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account  to  his  servants."  Christ  prayed  affectionately,  while 
drinking  the  bitterness  of  his  Father's  chastisement.  How  dif- 
ficult we  find  it  to  love  God  when  we  are  in  acute  pain  !  How 
much  more  difficult  would  it  be,  if  that  pain  were  not  deserved ! 
But  Christ,  while  "  wounded  and  bruised"  by  Jehovah  "for  our 
transgressions,"  not  his  own,  was  so  far  from  murmuring,  that 
he  looked  up  with  a  child's  love,  and  could  not  leave  off  the 
endearing  appellation,  "  Father,"  but  must  say  "  Abba,"  even 
when  tlie  Father's  face  was  clouded  with  a  frown.  His  prayer 
availed  much  at  least ;  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
always  will  avail  much.  At  the  very  time  when  most  needed 
did  the  answer  come  ;  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress ;  in  the 
very  way  wliich  was  most  honorable  to  him,  because  a  spir- 
itual way ;  most  interesting  to  us,  because  so  instructive.  It 
instructs  us  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  he  was  strengthened 
by  one  stronger  than  he  ;  in  God's  mode  of  instrumental  gov- 
ernment, "who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a 
flame  of  fire."  The  curiosity  of  man  would  fain  search  out, 
what  was  the  angel's  name,  to  what  order  did  he  belong,  did 
he  ever  appear  on  earth  before  or  since  ?  Was  it  Gabriel,  or 
Michael,  or  he  who  came  down  to  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  or 
he  who  brought  "  good  tidings"  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem? 
But  this  curiosity  must  wait,  to  be  satisfied  when  we  arrive  at 
the  angel's  home.  Suffice  it  to  say,  this  same  angel  is  now 
worshipping  the  Being,  whose  human  nature  he  once  strength- 
ened ;  see  Rev  5  :  8 — 14. 
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From  want  of  education  and  experience  in  ministers,  it 
results  that  the  purity  of  revivals  of  religion,  is  often  in- 
jured and  their  duration  suspended,  by  a  defective  method  of 
presenting  the  truth  ;  by  not  understanding  and  enforcing  it 
as  a  system ;  by  not  being  able  to  see  the  consistency  of  its 
parts,  as  well  as  the  grand  and  powerful  influence  of  its  entire 
revelation,  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  men.  In  no  way  is  the  symmetry  of  the  Gospel  so  much 
endangered  and  the  force  of  truth  so  much  weakened,  as  by 
men,  in  revivals  of  religion,  wlio  are  not  able  to  see  the  consis- 
tency of  its  parts  and  to  secure  its  influence  as  a  perfect  system. 
— And  hence  it  is,  we  find  the  class  of  preachers  alluded  to,  in 
danger  of  selecting  a  few  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  such  as  are 
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best  calculated  to  produce  the  most  immediate  and  strong  ex- 
citement, and  urging  them  from  day  to  da}^,  with  honest  and 
most  devoted  vehemence  :  and  they  are  still  more  in  danger  of 
mistaking  the  excitement  thus  produced,  for  the  enkindlings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  sure  indications  of  deep  and  genuine 
conviction.  And  when  this  high  state  of  feeling  is  not  at  once 
secured  by  the  reiteration  of  some  favorite  and  startling  truths 
of  revelation,  there  is  often  a  hazardous  resort  to  new  and  ques- 
tionable expedients,  to  reach  and  fill  the  soul  with  those  lively 
emotions,  which  shall  resemble,  at  least,  the  strivings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  then  there  is  the  delusion  to  which  such 
preachers  are  always  exposed,  which  is,  to  presume  the  meas- 
ures of  their  adoption  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  consequences 
which  succeed,  taken  for  granted  as  the  genuine  fruits  of  the 
truth  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Just  as  though  it  was  settled,  that 
if  there  is  excitement  produced,  it  must  be  of  course,  genuine 
religious  awakening.  And  if  God  sees  fit  to  overrule  these  ex- 
pedients for  good,  or  in  defiance  of  them,  to  save  souls  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  them,  they  are  adopted  as  sanctioned 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  saving  grace,  and  are  at  once  enrolled 
among  the  discoveries  of  the  age,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  presumptuous  and  fa- 
tal. 

We  do  not  say,  that  in  such  cases  there  is  no  genuine  reli- 
gious excitement,  but  where  there  is,  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  truth  would  render  the  conviction  vastly  more  hopeful 
and  safe,  and  the  subject  of  it,  if  converted,  far  more  stable  and 
useful.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  the  class  of  preach- 
ers in  question,  to  declaim  against  severe  study,  and  denounce 
labored  sermons  and  doctrinal  preaching  during  revivals  of  reli- 
gion. Unable  to  frame  the  one,  or  to  understand  and  properly  ar- 
range the  other,  they  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  efficacy 
of  either,  and  hence,  honestly,  we  doubt  not,  decry  both.  The 
result  of  the  laborsof  these  men  may  be,  as  is  often  seen,  a  power- 
fulexcitement,  celebrated  by  the  apparent  feebleness  of  instru  men- 
tality, numerous  reputed  conversions,  sudden  suspension  of 
feeling,  speedy  difficulties  and  dismission  of  the  stated  minister ; 
and  from  want  of  being  well  grounded  in  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  thoroughly  indoctrinated  during  the  season  of  "  religious 
experience,"  if  not  in  many  cases  from  actual  and  fatal  decep- 
tion, there  is  often  a  sickly  and  deformed  growth  of  Christian 
character,  great  looseness  in  religious  sentiment,  alarming  in- 
difference as  to  religious  practice,  and  generally  a  protracted 
reign  of  spiritual  coldness  and  sterility  succeeds. 
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Here  we  confidently  believe  is  found  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  an  uneducated  ministry.  And  we  appeal  to  the  most  natu- 
ral and  obvious  tendency  of  such  preaching,  as  that  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  we  appeal  to  facts,  abundant  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  and  of  revivals  of  religion,  to  sustain  the  de- 
claration, that  the  looseness  of  Arminian  sentiments  and  the 
grossest  Antinomian  practices,  have  resulted  and  do  continue  to 
result  from  such  defective  administration  of  the  truth,  and 
especially  from  such  defective  administration  of  truth  with 
the  admixture  of  unauthorized  human  invention,  during 
the  season  of  religious  revivals.  It  is  now  the  time,  when  Sa- 
tan seizes  on  the  defects  of  preachers  and  sows  his  tares  amidst 
the  wheat,  and  loudly  boasts  of  reaping  richest  harvests  from 
the  sunshine  and  showers  of  divine  grace.  Thus  arc  many  of 
our  revivals  of  rehgion,  scandalized  before  the  enemies  of  right- 
eousness, and  regarded  with  distrust  and  caution  by  many  of  the 
sincere  friends  of  God.  Many  souls  are  deceived  as  to  the 
hopes  on  which  they  rest  for  eternity,  and  judicious  measures  are 
deferied  or  discontinued,  from  the  abuse  which  they  receive  from 
the  unskilful  and  inexperienced. 

Lest  our  remarks  should  be  associated  with  some  whose  la- 
bors have  been  signally  blessed,  we  would  add,  that  such  have 
learned  from  experience,  from  intercourse  with  intelligent  men 
and  from  books,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  knowledge  which 
is  essential  to  safe  and  successful  ministrations.  They  may  in- 
deed surpass  many  men  who  are  regularly  educated,  in  plain, 
systematic,  and  argumentative  sermons  :  we  have  known  such, 
and  have  listened  with  respect  and  profit  to  the  embodied  re- 
sources of  their  powerful  minds ;  and  in  this  plain,  systematic, 
argumentative  preaching,  is  found  the  main  source  of  their  suc- 
cess. Their  appeals  to  feeling  are  sustained  by  the  enlighten- 
ing influence  of  well  arranged  thought,  forced  as  by  demonstra- 
tion on  the  mind ;  and  hence,  however  liighly  raised,  the  danger 
of  deception  is  avoided  and  a  guard  is  placed  to  melancholy  and 
ruinous  reaction. 

But  the  evil  to  be  avoided  remains  yet  to  be  considered. 
Others,  without  the  intellect,  without  the  experience  and  with- 
out the  discretion  if  not  the  piety  of  such  men,  will  vainly  at- 
tempt to  tread  in  their  steps: — fixing  their  eye  on  the  high 
feeling  produced  and  the  rapturous  results  that  succeed,  they 
first  and  vigorously  aim  to  produce  the  same  excitement,  their 
hearts  no  doubt  set  upon  securing  the  same  happy  results. 
We  must  fear,  we  must  believe,  that  there  is  in  most  cases  an 
entire  failure,  though  we  have  often  witnessed  the  most  strong 
and  elevated  state  of  feeling.     The  salutary,  gracious  conse- 
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quences  are  not  secured — or  if  hopefally  and  nominally  secur- 
ed, they  are,  after  all,  of  a  very  doubtful  character — and  if  not 
doubtful,  as  before  stated,  they  are  of  a  most  defective  cliarac- 
ter,  and  so  defective  that  the  question  becomes  serious  whether 
the  church  can  bear  the  expense  at  which  all  the  good  arising; 
has  been  secured.  The  reason  of  this  defect  or  deception  is  obvi- 
ous. This  state  of  feeling  was  not  raised,  as  in  the  first  case,  by 
the  plain  and  pungent  preaching  of  the  truth,  logically  arrang- 
ed and  forcibly  illustrated.  The  mind,  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience  were  not  secured.  The  way  was  not  in  tliis  scrip- 
tural manner,  prepared  ;  but  the  first  immediate  and  vigorous  ef- 
fort was  to  produce  feeling. — Disregarding  its  character,  all  hap- 
py and  saving  results  must  be  hazarded  if  not  lost.  If  the  same 
logical  and  scriptural  process  is  attempted,  the  failure  is  still 
greater,  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  here,  is  certain  death  to 
that  feeling,  which  might  otherwise  be  produced,  and  every  at- 
tempt will  be  unsuccessful,  where  a  well  furnished  and  disci- 
pUned  mind  is  not  found  engaged  in  the  effort. 

Hence  we  find  uneducated  men,  generally,  foregoing,  or 
failing  in  the  attempt,  to  furnish  the  mind  with  instruction, 
preparatory  to  arousing  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  generally 
directing  their  efforts  to  produce  immediate  excitement,  which 
unguided  and  uncontrolled  by  intelligent  apprehension  of  truth, 
becomes  subject  to  all  the  danger  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
How  does  this  affect  the  character  of  revivals  of  religion  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  ?  It  endangers  the  purity  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  one  and  correct  sentiment  in  the  other.  Re- 
vivals of  religion  will  be  pure  and  protracted  in  proportion  as 
the  doctrines-  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  better  understood 
and  more  correctly  preached.  Our  firmest  hope,  that  these 
seasons  will  yet  become  pure  as  the  Pentecost  of  the  Apostles 
and  protracted  as  the  Millennium,  rests  on  increased  attention 
to  education  in  the  gospel  ministry,  attended  with  correct  prin- 
ciples in  developing  the  doctrines  of  inspired  truth,  and  deep 
'piety  of  heart. 

As  another  argument  in  favor  of  an  Educated  Ministry,  we 
would  mention  the  importance  of  securing  continued  and  in- 
creasing interest,  untiring  activity  and  permanence  of  set- 
tlement in  the  ministry. 

That  man,  whose  resources  are  limited,  and  whose  attention 
is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more  obvious,  however  important 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  who  does  not  see  their  connexion  wilh 
the  remaining  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  practical  bearing  of 
all  united,  will  always  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  the 
very  truths  on  which  he  dwells ;  and  they  will  soon  become  so 
*47 
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familiar,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers,  that  their  value 
and  influence  will  become  entirely  suspended  ;  and  the  only  re- 
sort of  such  a  minister,  to  secure  a  return  of  interest  to  himself 
in  the  great  subjects  of  his  profession,  will  be,  to  change  the 
people  of  his  charge.  But  let  him  become  well  acquainted  with 
doctrinal  and  practical  theology  ;  with  that  system  of  truth, 
every  part  of  which  is  so  important,  and  the  whole,  in  its  nat- 
ural arrangement  so  beautiful,  and  in  its  legitimate  influence  so 
powerful ;  and  the  more  he  contemplates  it,  the  more  he  studies 
it,  the  more  he  prays  over  it  and  preaches  it,  the  more  will  he  be 
astonished  at  its  genuine  philosophy,  enraptured  by  its  unpar- 
paralleled  sublimity  and  enchained  by  its  power ;  and  from  its 
ever  new  discoveries,  its  endlessly  diversified  relations,  he  will 
appear  before  his  people,  from  week  to  week,  with  the  charms 
of  novelty  in  his  preaching,  with  ever  growing  ability  to  inter- 
est, to  instruct  and  to  impress.     To  such  a  man,  a  thousand 
lives  would  be  inadequate  to  comprehend  the  wisdom,  and  to 
exhaust  the  power  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.     Look  at  the 
ever  increasing  interest  of  Paul,  of  Luther,  of  Knox,   of  Ed- 
w^ards,  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  divinely  given  system  of 
sacred  truth,  and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  spring  of 
their  untii'ing  activity.      From  these  exhaustless  stores  of 
heavenly  science,  they  imbibed  and  strengthened  the  principles 
of  holy  living:  observing  the  necessary  and  immutable  relation 
of  doctrines  with  duties,  the  more  they  learned,  the  more  they 
loved  and  labored  ;  and  from  the  broad  range  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  influence  here,  we  caimot  but  contemplate  with  as- 
tonishment, the  stand  their  unfettered  minds  must  have  taken, 
when  heaven  broke  upon  their  view.    Interest  in  the  truth  and 
engagedness  in  its  precepts,  both  here  and  hereafter,  must  de- 
pend in  no  small   degree,  on  the  extent  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  revealed  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.     Hence  we  find 
from  Paul  to  the  present  day,  that  educated  ministers  are  most 
interested  and  active  in  defending  and  disseminating  the  truth ; 
in  starting  and  in  carrying  forward  the  great  enterprises  of 
Christian  charity. 

The  permanency  of  the  ministry  equoJly  demands  edu- 
cation. We  will  not  here  discuss  the  question,  whether  the 
ministry  should  be  permanent  or  itinerant.  With  those  who 
advocate  its  itinerancy,  any  arguments  on  the  main  question 
would  doubtless  be  lost.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  a  permanent  ministry  is  settled.  How  shall  its  per- 
manence be  most  effectually  secured  1  We  reply,  by  thorough 
education  Let  the  minister  be  able  to  take  the  lead  of  intel- 
lect, hold  influence  over  the  mind,  and  with  common  prudence 
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and  piety ^  he  makes  himself  essential,  not  only  to  the  spir- 
itual good,  but  to  the  best  worldly  interest  and  reputation  of 
his  people.  He  gains  their  confidence  and  secures  respect  for 
his  sentiments,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  to  their  hearts ;  and 
while  they  may  repel  the  truth  he  presses  on  the  soul,  they  are 
compelled  to  respect  his  intelligence  and  allow  the  consistency 
between  his  sentiments  and  his  labors — and  the  most  inveter- 
ate opposers  will  hear,  from  such  a  man,  what  they  would  not 
endure  from  one,  whose  education  and  resources  were  inferior 
to  their  own.  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  his  permanence. 
An  educated  man  is  capable  of  continually  instructing  and  of 
continually  interesting  his  hearers:  they  feel  that  they  are  ben- 
efitted by  an  attendance  on  his  ministry.  They  see  in  their 
growing  intelligence  a  reflection  of  his  wisdom  and  cannot  but 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  man,  But  how  is  it,  with  those 
who  are  uneducated?  They  are  generally  far  from  securing 
permanence.  To  meet  the  inadequacy  of  their  professional 
furniture,  in  many  cases,  the  whole  system  of  their  ministry, 
is  a  system  of  itinerancy  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  find 
many  who  are  uneducated,  where  this  system  is  not  generally 
introduced,  pleading  for  its  partial  adoption  at  least.  They  no 
doubt  feel  its  necessity  and  not  capable  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a  permanent  ministry,  are  honestly  in  favor  of  its  beino- 
made  itinerant.  They  would  have  it  appear,  that  revivals  of 
religion,  would  spread  over  the  country,  if  the  established 
clergy  would  break  loose  from  their  people,  and,  going  from 
congregation  to  congregation,  pour  out  their  souls  in  plainness 
and  fervor,  preaching  as  though  they  were  preaching  for  the  first 
and  last  time  to  immortal  souls,  and  exhausting  all  their  power 
in  the  production  of  so  great  a  good.  In  theory  this  may  be  im- 
posing to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  but  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, the  purity,  the  stability  and  promtitude  of  action  for  which 
our  church  has  long  been  distinguished,  would  be  endano-ered 
if  not  wholly  destroyed. 

The  numerous  subjects  of  our  religious  revivals  should  be 
trained  in  gospel  sentiments.  Christian  enterprise  and  laborious 
action,  and  no  other  man  can  so  successfully  accomplish  it,  as 
he,  under  whose  ministry  they  have  been  converted,  and  to 
whom  their  hearts  are  attached  by  that  kind  and  prayerful 
interest  which  watched  and  guided  their  footsteps  in  the  perilous 
moments  of  their  deep  and  doubthd  struggles.  But  education 
in  a  minister  and  permanency  of  location  is  essential  to  all  this, 
and  without  it  no  man  can  train  the  youthful  subjects  of  grace, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  age. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Whitefield,  that  he  could  not  sustain  him- 
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self  in  an)^  one  congregation  for  the  space  of  a  single  )'^ear- 
Whitefield  had  discernment  to  mark  the  extent  of  his  resources. 

Permanent  settlement  in  the  ministry  is  endangered,  not 
only  by  a  loss  of  interest  which  is  thus  experienced,  and  by 
loss  of  respect  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  where 
the  ministrations  of  the  uneducated  are  long  continued;  "but 
if  such  a  minister  attempts  to  continue  and  as  is  often  the 
case,  attemps  to  retrieve  the  past  deficiences  of  his  education, 
b}^  great  and  special  elTort  in  his  preparations  to  preach,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  sustains  the  great,  various  and  arduous  du- 
ties of  his  office,  he  is  a  dead  man !  he  will  sink  in  hopeless 
infirmity  or  a  premature  grave."  Or  if,  in  the  language  of 
the  experienced  and  intelligent  writer  first  quoted,  -  he  at- 
tempts to  bring  up  all  his  arrears  by  incessant  study,  while  he 
saves  his  life  by  neglect  of  pastoral  duties,  though  he  should 
become  a  tolerable  preacher,  he  is  a  dead  man  in  another  re- 
spect, there  will  be  a  sad  failure  in  the  amount  of  his  useful- 
ness." 

We  have  but  one  more  general  argument  to  advance  at  this 
time  in  favor  of  a  thoioughly  educated  ministry,  and  to  this 
we  have  before  brielly  alluded.  It  is  the  great  and  growing 
dem,and  for  oninisterial  labor.  In  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  alone,  there  are  now  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  vacant  congregations,  and  half  as  many  more  might 
be  at  once  formed  within  our  country,  if  ministers  could  be 
found  to  go  forth  and  organize  them.  In  proportion  to  the  in- 
telligence and  pious  efficiency  of  the  ministry,  will  be  the  de- 
mand for  its  labors  ;  that  is,  the  ministry  will  be  valued  and 
sought  for,  in  proportion  to  its  intelligence  and  piet}^,  and  its 
number  will  increase  as  this  demand  becomes  more  and  more 
pressing.  Not  only  so,  but  the  number  of  ministers  will  be 
greatly  increased  or  diminished  by  the  spirit  of  ministers.  As 
they  become  active,  prominent,  influential  men  ;  men  sought 
for  and  valued  by  the  community  (and  we  need  not  say  that 
uneducated  men,  will  not  as  a  general  thing  find  this  the  case 
in  respect  to  them)  young  men  will  be  easily  induced  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  ministry — they  will  regard  the  profession, 
not  only  as  respectable  but  ussful,  securing  a  wide  range  of  in- 
fluence, which  rightly  directed  is  usefulness  itself.  Let  the  spirit 
of  the  ministry  be  wliat  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  spirit  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  ministers  beyond  any  other  human  power 
whatever.  Nor  are  unholy  feelings  appealed  to,  in  this  case. 
To  illustrate,  what  is  here  intended  :  The  men  who  have  been 
sent  abroad  as  missionaries  to  foreign  lands,  have  been  well  edu- 
cated men — men  of  enlarged  and  mature  minds — and  what 
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has  been  the  result  ?  They  have  carried  influence  with  them. 
To  the  once  despised  cause  of  the  missionary,  they  have  given 
a  dignity  and  a  charm  too :  they  have  opened  the  way  for 
more  extended  enterprize  and  exertion.  Their  success  has 
rendered  foreign  and  heathen  lands,  fields  of  promise  as  to  in- 
fluence and  usefuhiess.  Young  men  now  feel,  that  they  are 
not  lost  to  the  church  and  the  world,  by  engaging  in  missiona- 
ry labors ;  and  multitudes  stand  ready  to  enter  with  all  their 
hearts  on  this  life  of  foreign  exertion.  What  would  have  been 
the  result,  if  these  pioneers  in  the  missionary  cause,  had  been 
half  educated  and  ordinary  men?  They  had  secured,  compar- 
atively a  small  amount  of  influence — the  formidable  difficul- 
ties of  foreign  languages,  had  not  so  easily  yielded  before 
them — they  could  not,  so,  like  the  apostles,  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  Pagan  nations : — ■ 
the  Bible  had  not  so  soon  and  so  extensively  been  translated 
into  new  and  different  dialects  ;  and  of  course  the  grand  amount 
of  usefulness  had  been  vastly  curtailed  : — the  churches  at  home 
had  been  discouraged  and  relaxed  exertion  : — the  missionaries 
abroad  had  been  disheartened  and  returned  with  reports  like 
the  men  of  Israel  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  of  promise ; — Satan 
had  triumphed  over  their  defeat,  and  few,  if  any,  had  arisen  to 
fill  their  places,  vacated  by  death  and  desertion.  But  now^^ 
there  is  no  want  of  men  for  missionaries  :  or,  rather,  though 
more  are  wanted,  many  are  found  ready  to  become  such. 
No  difficulties  of  distance,  nor  deadly  climates  can  intimidate 
and  keep  back  the  sons  of  the  church.  Here  is  opened  a  field 
of  glorious  warfare, — consecrated  by  the  piety,  honored  by  the 
intelligence  and  enriched  by  the  success  of  those  endeared  men, 
who  first  explored  it.  Young  men  stand  ready,  qualified,  and 
anxious  to  go,  waiting  for  the  church  to  send  them.  So,  let 
any  department  of  ministerial  labor  be  shown  to  be  re- 
spectable, influential  and  useful,  and  as  long  as  there  is  piety 
in  the  church,  her  sons  will  be  pressing  into  it,  in  constantly 
increased  numbers.  But,  let  there  be  an  inactive,  uneducated, 
ordinary  ministry,  whom  the  people  do  not  demand  and  will 
not  employ,  and  the  impression  is  at  once  given,  that  the  pro- 
fession is  crowded  and  few  will  look  forward  with  confidence  of 
employment  and  success  if  they  enter  it.  One  unsuccessful  min- 
ister will  keep  back  ten  who  might  have  been  burning  and 
shining  lights  in  the  church  ;  while  one,  elevated  and  success- 
ful champion  of  the  cross  will  lead  the  way  for  a  hundred 
more,  anxious  to  secure  his  influence  and  to  press  upon  his 
footsteps.  Let  us  place  the  ministry,  where  God,  both  in  his 
ancient  and  new  economy  hath  placed  it,  preeminent,  in  intel- 
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ligence,  influence,  dignity  and  ipiely,  and  a  few  years  would 
consecrate  a  titlie  of  all  our  young  men,  if  the  world  demand- 
ed it,  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  ministry. 

We  have  but  one  additional  suggestion,  which  is  the  infinite 
importance  of  sustaining  and  elevating  the  character  of 
the  ministry.  As  says  a  judicious  writer —'•  it  is  not  mere 
addition  to  our  numbers,  a  large  list  of  ministers  of  any  sort, 
that  we  need,  Ijut  more  ministers  of  the  right  stamp;  men 
fitted  by  the  union  of  holy  zeal,  sound  wisdom  and  solid  knowl- 
edge, to  enhghten,  council,  guide  and  bless  the  church  ;  and  if 
they  be  essentially  wanting  in  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  they  had  better  be  in  any  other  profession,  than 
that  of  the  ministry.  The  truth  is,  if  we  had  but  half  our  pres- 
ent number  of  ministers,  yet  if  that  half,  were  all  men  of  primitive 
apostolic  spirit,  our  beloved  church  and  country,  would  be  far 
more  richly  blessed  than  they  are  at  this  hour."  He  that  gives 
one  minister  to  the  church,  well  qualified,  will  on  the  whole, 
give  a  greater  amount  of  ministerial  influence,  than  he  who 
gives  ten  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  to  say  nothing  as  to 
the  positive  injury  such  men  may  do  to  the  cause  they  labor 
to  advance,  no  doubt  the  amount  of  positive  good  of  one  well 
qualified  man,  will  more  than  equal  all  that  their  combined 
agency  will  secure.  Paul  carried  his  influence  as  wide  and 
reaped  a  measure  of  success,  as  great  perhaps,  as  all  the  apostles 
beside ;  and  who  will  say  that  his  learning  was  not  a  powerful 
aid  in  his  labors?  It  is  ministerial  influence  that  is  wanted, 
and  that  influence  is  by  no  means  increased  necessarily,  as  the 
number  of  ministers  is  augmented — the  very  contrary  may  be 
the  case,  and  will  be  the  case,  if  the  increase  is  not  of  the  right 
character.  Burden  the  church  with  a  multitude  of  unqualifi- 
ed, ineflftcient,  unsuccessful  ministers,  and  the  very  incubus  of 
death  is  on  her  bosom. 

Let  it  be  the  prayer  and  effort  of  the  church,  that  we  may 
have  men  like  Paul,  Luther,  Knox,  Edwards,  Martyn,  and 
Gordon  Hall ;  and  the  ranks  of  her  ministry  would  soon  be  full. 
The  sweet,  clear  sound  of  the  gospel  trumpet,  would  speedily 
be  heard  on  all  the  hills  and  through  all  the  valleys  of  our  fall- 
en world,  and  the  jubilee  of  its  emancipation  would  be  sung  in. 
more  than  prophetic  raptures.  e. 
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[The  following  note  seems  to  imply  the  presumption  of  our  probable  un- 
willingness to  do  what  it  requests.  It  indicates,  withal,  a  little  disposition  to 
carry  things  by  the  force  of  a  name.  With  perfect  respect,  however,  we  can 
assure  Mr.  Tappan  and  the  William  Penn  too  who  comes  thus  endorsed,  that 
tliere  is  no  occasion.  We  are  not  constrained,  but  cheerfully  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  note  :  nay,  we  are  glad  if  the  article  we  published  in  our 
July  No.  has  had  the  effect  to  call  forth  so  definite  and  distinct  an  expression 
of  the  views  of  Abolitionists,  as  is  contained  in  the  communication  following. 
We  are  of  no  party,  as  such,  and  where  there  is  any  thing  to  discuss,  we 
would  by  all  means  have  it  discussed.  The  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail, 
sweep  where  it  may.  Only  be  candid,  keep  cool  and  preserve  discretion, and 
there  is  no  danger.     The  article  will  of  course  speak  for  itself] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 
The  enclosed  communication  I  trust  will  find  an  early  place  in  your  columns.    Jus- 
tice to  those  denominated  Abolitionists  entitles  them  lo  be  heard,  and  that  the  reasons 
why  they  cannot  unite  with  Colonizationists  should  be  staled  through  the  medium  of 
your  very  respectable  publication,  as  the  inquiry  has  there  been  made. 

Respectfully  yours, 
N.  York,  Sept. 9,  1833.  Arthur  Tappan. 

"  UNION    OF    COLONIZATIONISTS    AND    ABOLITIONISTS." 

Mr.  Editor, — In  the  July  number  of  your  valuable  periodi- 
cal, I  notice  an  article  designed  to  show  the  utility,  the  practi- 
cability, and  the  duty  of  union  between  the  Colonizationists  and 
Abolitionists.  I  cordially  approve  and  would  heartily  maintain 
a  part  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  article. — I  believe  that 
we  should,  at  all  times,  "  maintain  the  law  of  love  in  the  heart 
and  on  the  tongue ;"  and  also  that  "  the  present  crisis  calls  evi- 
dently for  moderation,  discretion,  and  kindness  in  every  thing." 
It  is  likewise  undeniable  that  there  are  wise  and  good  men,  in 
the  ranks  of  both  the  parties  ;  and  equally  so  that  their  union 
"as  coadjutors  in  a  common  cause" — the  emancipation  of  the 
enslaved,  and  the  elevation  of  the  degraded,  is  an  important 
and  practicable  duty. — It  is  also  true,  as  the  writer  assumes,  at 
the  outset,  that  in  order  to  efiect  so  desirable  a  union,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  institute  a  critical  inquiry  into  "  the  exact  state  of  the 
case  between  colonization  and  abolition  or  anti-slavery,"  as  they 
exist  in  the  minds  and  operations  of  their  adherants  in  this 
country;  or  as  they  may  be  conceived  to  exist. 

With  the  hope  of  throwing  some  hght  on  the  object  of  this 
inquiry,  the  following  remarks  are  submitted. — Being,  myself, 
one  of  that  class  of  your  readers  who  are  called  Abolitionists  and, 
believing  that  many  of  my  brethren  who  hold  the  same  view^s, 
agree  with  me  and  with  you  in  desiring  such  an  union,  and  in 
seeking  the  diffusion  of  light  a-     he  means  of  cementing  it  ; 
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will,  with  your  leave,  proceed  to  specify  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  I  suppose  Abolitionists  find,  or  think  they  find,  in  the 
way  of  a  co-operation  between  themselves  and  the  Coloniza- 
tionists. And  I  do  it  in  the  full  assurance  that  if  these  obsta- 
cles can  be  removed,  surmounted,  or  shown  to  exist  only  in 
imagination  or  misapprehension,  there  will  be  no  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Abolitionists  in  general  to  co-operate  with  Coloni- 
zationists ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  "  press  abohtion,  and  not  seek  to 
destroy  the  Colonizationist,"  that  is — on  condition  of  a  recip- 
rocity of  pacification,  an  item  which  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
writer  in  your  July  number,  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  re- 
commend.* 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  suppose  Abolitionists  have  found 
a  difficulty  in  forming  anti-slavery  societies,  and  in  "  pressing 
abolition,"  from  the  fact  that  good  men,  almost  every  where 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Colonization  Society  is 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  effect  emancipation  as  speedily  as  it 
is  safe  and  practicable  to  do  it.  This  has  been  abundantly 
taught  by  the  agents  and  publications  of  the  society.  And 
justso  far  as  it  is  believed,  just  so  far  that  belief  stands  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  formation  of  an  anti-slavery  society, 
or  any  anti-slavery  effort,  distinct  from  colonization.  Now  eve- 
ry  abolitionist  (if  the  term  is  to  be  used  at  all^  in  distinction 
from  colonizationist)  believes,  of  course,  that  the  Colonization 
Society  is  tiot  sufficient  for  this  end ;  otherwise  he  would  be  sim- 
ply a  Colonizationist,  and  not  an  Abolitionist,  in  any  distinctive 
sense  of  that  term. — Unless  he  relinquishes  his  belief  that  em- 
ancipation may  be  safely  and  speedily  effected,  without  the 
slow  process  of  Colonization,  (which  he  believes  to  be  far  dis- 
tant, not  to  say  absolutely  hopeless,  in  its  efficacy,)  he  Tnust  give 
his  reasons  for  this  opinion,  before  he  can  possibly  produce  a 
single  direct  effort  for  present  emancipation.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  Abolitionists  are  obliged  to  teach 
and  maintain  that  Colonization  is  not  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
slavery  :  just  as  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  are  obliged  to 
maintain  and  teach  that  all  other  remedie3  for  intemperance 
are  insufficient.  But  to  maintain  and  teach  this,  is  generally 
considered  and  treated  as  opposing  the  Colonization  Society. — 
Perhaps  it  is  so. — But  the  question  now  is,  how  can  it  be  avoid- 
ed by  Abolitionists,  without  their  censing  to  "  press  abolition?" 

2.  Tlic  advocates  of  a  direct  and  present  abolition  are  not 
only  obliged  to  encounter  the  impression  that  Colonization  is 

"•"Letllic  Abolitionist  press  aholilion,  and  not  seek  to  destroy  the  Colonizationist ; 
and  the  C(>loiiiz;\tionisl,  lot  hiui  press  still  harder,  Colonization,  since  that  is  what  he  is 
eagaged  in."  p.  400. 
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an  adequate  and  sufficient  remedy  for  slavery,  but  that  it  is  the 
only  safe  and  prudent  remedy. — This  sentiment  has  also  been 
inculcated  by  the  Society  and  its  friends,  from  the  beginning. 
Gen.  Harper  of  Maryland,  in  his  Letter  published  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Society  says :  "  This  great  end,"  [i.  e.  ul- 
timate emancipation]  "is  to  be  attained  iii  no  other  ivay  than 
by  a  plan  of  universal  colonization." — And  within  a  few  months 
past,  this  very  sentence  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Gurley  in  his 
correspondence  with  sundry  citizens  of  New  York,  as  expres- 
sive of  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  "  leading  friends  of  the 
Society." — But  in  direct  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  every  Ab- 
oHtionist  holds  that  emancipation  may  be  effected  more  safely 
and  speedily,  on  the  plan  of  immediate  emancipation.  In  what 
manner,  therefore,  shall  he  "press  abolition,"  in  a  community 
where  this  sentiment  has  taken  deep  root,  without  endeavoring 
to  show  its  fallacy?  But  to  do  this,  is  to  oppose  the  claim  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  which  has  been  pressed  for  seventeen 
years. — The  simple  inquiry  here  is,  how  shall  this  collision  be 
avoided  ?  Must  the  Abolitionist  give  up  his  distinctive  senti- 
ments, and  becom.e  a  Colonizationist,  in  order  to  effect  a  union 
betioeen  Colonizationists  and  Abolitionists  ?  If  not,  hmo  is  he 
to  "  press  abolition  ?"  What  arguments  may  he  use,  and  in 
what  manner  shall  he  proceed  ? 

3.  The  great  extent  of  this  difficulty  remains  yet  to  be  sta- 
ted.— Not  only  is  the  Colonization  Society  claimed  to  be  an  ad- 
equate, and  the  only  practicable  remedy  for  slavery  ;  but  the 
advocates  of  direct  and  immediate  abolition  have  thus  far 
"  pressed,"  its  claims  under  the  pressure  of  direct  and  explicit 
censure. — In  his  speech  before  the  11th  Annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Colonization  Societ)'",  Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  said 
that  the  Society  "  having  declared  that  it  is  in  no  wise  allied  to 
any  Abolition  Society  in  America  or  elsewhere,  is  ready,  when- 
ever there  is  need,  to  pass  a  censure  on  such  societies  in  Ame- 
rica.^^ — This  speech  was  officially  published  in  the  11th  Report 
of  the  Society,  without  the  least  disclaimer,  and  at  a  time 
when  no  opposition  to  the  Colonization  Society  on  the  part  of 
AboHtion  Societies,  could  have  provoked  the  censure. — It  is 
needless  to  add  that  similar  censures  have  been  frequently  and 
strongly  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  Auxiliary  Societies,  at 
various  places  and  periods,  up  to  the  present  time. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  continued  fulfilment,  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  Colonization,  of  the  promised  censure, 
(when  needed,)  of  Abolition  Societies,  I  might  notice  the  very 
singular,  not  to  say  unprecedented,  frightful,  and  defamitory 
epithets  so  perseveringly  bestowed  on  all,  of  every  temperament 
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and  character,  who  attempt  to  advocate  a  direct  and  present 
emancipation  ;  a  course  of  opposition,  by  means  of  which  a 
panic,  a  contempt,  and  an  abhorrence  are  engendered,  which 
lo  a  great  extent,  exckide  them  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
and  which  deny  them  a  patient  and  candid  hearing.  I  name 
not  things  hke  these  for  the  sake  of  palhation  or  excuse,  still 
less  as  a  warrant  for  that  propensity  to  render  railing  for  rail- 
ing, which  may,  at  times,  have  been  excited  among  us. — But 
still  I  find  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  Abolitionists  can 
re-assert  and  vindicate  their  claims  to  sanity,  patriotism,  benev- 
olence and  common  sense,  without  at  all  impeaching  the  jus- 
tice, and  wisdom  of  the  award  by  which  these  qualities  have 
been  so  constantly  denied  them.  How  shall  we,  or  how 
can  we  hope  to  move  against  the  influence  pledged  to  crush 
us  with  its  censures,  without  the  least  degree  of  resistance 
against  that  influence  '!■  Must  we  not  breast  the  stream,  unless 
we  would  be  borne  away  by  it  ? — Besides, 

4.  Every  Abolitionist,  to  be  consistent  with  his  creed,  must 
"  press  abolition"  as  a  present  and  practicable  duty.  How  can 
he  do  this,  without  pressing  against  the  doctrine  that  would 
c^e/isr  it,  till  a //^^i/re  period  ?  How  can  he  preach  "Repent 
to-day,^''  without  saying  defer  it  7iot  until  "  a  more  convenient 
season  V  It  has  been  often  stated  by  advocates  of  Coloniza- 
tion, that  its  operations  could  not  touch  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation within  a  century  to  come.  The  Abolitionists  "  press 
abolition"  on  the  present  generation.  Their  time,  is  God's 
time,  "  720if?" — "  to-day.'^  They  address  the  oppressors  7iow 
on  the  earth — not  their  posterity.  The  oppressor,  like  every 
other  sinner,  pleads  delay.  The  indulgence  ofifered  him  by 
Colonizationists  is  all  he  asks.  He  says  in  his  heart,  let  there 
be  emancipation  a  century  hence,  if  it  needs  must  be  so.  But 
"  let  there  be  peace  and  quietness  in  my  day."  Let  me  not  be 
disturbed,  while  /  live.  Shall  the  Abolitionist  leave  him  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  plea,  and  of  his  sin  ?  Or  must 
he  strip  him  of  his  'plea  7  To  do  the  latter  is  to  strip  the 
Colonizalionist  of  all  his  pleas,  and  claims,  and  plans.  Must 
the  Abolitionist  "  spare  direct  attack"  on  the  very  obstacle  that 
stands  in  his  way,  and  thus  cease  to  "  press  abolition"  for  the 
sake  of  an  union  with  Colonizationists  ? 

5.  "What  is  the  object  of  abohtion?  To  do  away  slavery, 
and  put  the  colored  man  in  possession  of  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  honorable  citizenship  and  Christianity."  So  says 
the  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  he  says  truly. 

TT/m/ slavery,  and  w/m^  colored  man  does  the  writer  speak  of? 

American  slavery,  and  the  American  colored  man,  assuredly. 
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None  other  do  the  Colonization  or  Anti-slavery  societies  of 
America  intermeddle  with,  or  mention.  The  object  of  the 
Abolitionist  then  is,  to  put  the  American  slave  and  the  Amer- 
ican colored  man  in  possession  of  the  blessings  and  privileges  of 
honorable  American  citizenship,  and  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges of  Cliristianity  enjoyed  in  America.  It  is  to  this  citizen- 
ship, and  to  these  blessings,  if  to  atii/,  that  the  slave,  the  col- 
ored man  has  just  claims.  To  no  citizenship  or  privileges  in 
any  other  country  than  that  of  his  birth,  has  he  any  rightful 
claims — ^to  none  other  is  his  oppressor,  or  is  any  one,  bound  to 
restore  him.  To  deny  the  obligation  of  restoring  him  these,  is 
to  deny  the  obligation  of  restoring  him  any.  Of  wowe  other 
has  he  been  deprived  :  none  other  would  be  to  him  an  equiv- 
alent. On  this  point,  the  colored  man  has  a  right  to  speak 
for  himself,  and  he  has  spoken,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

Is  it  then,  true  that  the  Colonizationist  and  the  Abohtionist, 
are  "  both  agreed  as  to  the  rights  of  man  V  What  says 
the  Colonization  Society,  and  its  leading  friends,  on  this  point  ? 
The  sentence  already  quoted  from  Gen.  Harper's  letter,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  at  its  first  commencement,  and  recently 
approved  by  its  present  Secretary,  is  sufficiently  explicit.  "  In 
no  other  way^''  can  emancipation  be  attained,  "  than  by  a  plan 
of  universal  Colonization."  In  other  words  "  the  colored  man" 
must  either  be  held  "  a  slave,"  or  banished  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  unalienable  birthright,  "  the  possession  of  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  honorable"  American  "  citizenship 
and  Christianity"  in  his  native  land.  With  Abolitionists  it 
certainly  is  not  "  affected,"  if  it  be  a  "  childish  pity,"  that 
makes  them  feel  such  "tender  mercies"  to  be  "cruelty."  They 
have  not  thus  learned  "  the  rights  of  onan,^''  nor  can  they 
comprehend  why  a  banishment  from  the  enjoyment  of  h.is 
rights  of  "  citizenship"  should  be  offered  to  the  American  "  ct5l- 
ored  man,"  under  the  imposing  name  of  a  restoration  of  them. 
They  see  no  need  either  of  their  amalgamation  with  the  whites, 
nor  of  the  white  man's  emigration  to  give  them  room.  The 
presence  of  the  colored  slave  has  never  scared  the  white  man 
from  his  home.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  colored  free  man 
would  be  either  more  dangerous  or  more  polluting.  Such,  at 
least,  are  the  principles  held  by  Abolitionists.  If  Colonization- 
ists deem  them  "  wild  chimeras,  fit  only  for  the  brain  of  a 
zealot,  or  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  visionary  character,"  and 
turn  with  horror  from  the  sober  facts  of  history  and  geography, 
teaching  that  such  things  are,  and  have  been  ;  the  fact  but 
adds  fresh  emphasis  to  the  enquiry — ^'- How  can  Abolitionists 
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'  press  abolition,'  according  to  their  views  of  its  essence  and  of 
"  the  rights  of  man,"  without  "  opposing-  the  Colonizationist  ?" 

6.  How  can  the  Abohtionist  "  press  aboUtion"  without  oppos- 
ing the  absurd  and  unrighteous  modern  prejudice  against  color, 
known  only  in  North  America,  which  practically  denies  that 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  On 
what  but  this  sinful  and  infidel  prejudice,  is  the  whole  system 
of  American  slavery  founded  ?  Notliing.  Who  believes  that 
the  slaves  could  be  held  in  bondage  a  fortnight,  should  their  fea- 
tures and  complexions  become  the  same  as  our  own? — or 
should  that  prejudice  become  as  unknown  and  inoperative  here, 
as  it  is  in  Europe?  No  one.  What  else  but  the  same  preju- 
dice, withholds  from  the  colored  man,  for  an  hour,  "  the  bless- 
ings and  privileges  of  honoraljle"  American  "  citizenship  and 
Christianity?"  Nothing.  What  but  the  removal  of  that 
prejudice  can  restore  him  to  those  blessings  and  privileges  ? 
Nothing.  What  can  the  Abolitionist  effect,  until  he  has  re- 
moved that  prejudice?  Nothing.  What  else,  has  he  to  effect? 
NoTHiNCi.  How  is  he  to  remove  that  prejudice,  but  by  opposing 
it !  Will  change  of  place — will  "  citizenship"  in  Liberia  re- 
move it  ?  It  will  not.  It  does  not.  Liberian  Sheriffs  and 
Lieut.  Governors,  travelUng  among  us,  cannot  ride  in  our 
northern  mail  stages,  on  account  of  this  prejudice.  Is  it  then, 
invincible  to  the  force  of  Christian  truth  7  No.  Truth, 
and  truth  alone  can  triumph  over  error.  Holy  love  can  displace 
contempt,  hatred  and  sin.  Every  Abolitionist  believes  this. 
And  he  "  presses  abolition"  by  teaching  and  proving  it.  He 
can  "press  abolition"  in  no  other  way.  In  no  other  way  have 
they  ever,  either  in  England  or  America  attempted  it. 

But  what  is  the  Abolitionist,  of  neccs.'ly,  doing,  when  he 
opposes  this  unholy  prejudice?  Does  he  not,  of  necessity,  op- 
pose whatever  sustains  it  ?  Do  not  his  labors  unavoidably  tend 
to  undermine  whatever  is  founded  upon  it? 

But  what  is  the  Colonization  Society  doing  ?  and  on  what 
is  it  founded  ?  Does  it  not  say  repeatedly  and  repeatedly — I 
need  not  quote  its  voluminous  documents — does  it  not,  and  do 
not  its  friends,  at  every  turn,  and  with  every  breath,  assure  us 
that  this  prejudice  is  insurmountable  ?  Does  not  the  writer  in 
the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  assume  this  when  he  rejects,  as  "  vis- 
ionary" the  idea  of  the  whites  remaining  with  the  blacks  at 
the  South  (i.  e.  after  they  shall  become  free^-1  know  not 
whether  he  thinks  freedom  will  increase  the  prejudice)  and 
supposes  that  the  whites  must  remove  to  the  north  ?  And  what 
can  sustain  the  prejudice  in  question,  so  effectually  as  such 
grave  assurances  of  its  invincibility  ? 
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Nay,  more.  On  what  is  the  American  Colonization  Society 
founded  ?  On  what  can  it  rest,  for  a  single  hour,  but  on  this 
same  prejudice?  What,  but  this  prejudice  induces  the  desire 
to  send  the  mass  of  the  colored  people  out  of  the  country  ?  It 
is  useless  to  speak  here,  of  the  utihty  of  a  colony,  and  of  the 
good  of  Africa.  Neither  the  welfare  of  the  colony  nor  of  Af- 
rica can  require,  or  admit.,  the  removal  of  even  the  annual  in- 
crease of  our  colored  population.  The  Liberian  officers  have 
attested  this,  and  we  all  know  it  to  be  true.  The  only  solid 
ground  for  the  removal  of  the  mass  of  our  colored  population 
must  be  the  existing  prejudice  against  color.  And  this  is  the 
plea  actually  made,  when  we  are  told  that  they  cannot  rise,  in 
this  country.  And  if  this  prejudice  should  instantly  disappear, 
or  the  whole  colored  population  become  white,  who  then  would 
plead  for  "  the  plan  of  universal  colonization  ?"     No  one. 

The  Abolitionist,  therefore,  whenever  he  "  presses  abolition" 
— in  other  words  whenever  he  presses  against  this  prejudice — ■ 
the  sole  cause  that  upholds  slavery,  and  the  removal  of  which 
alone  can  remove  it,  cannot  avoid  "  pressing,"  or  seeming  to 
press  against  the  Society  that  sustains  it,  and  is  founded  on  it. 
If  the  Abolitionist  succeeds  in  overcoming  this  prejudice,  there 
remains  no  foundation  for  the  Colonization  Society,  on  its  pres- 
ent plan.  It  ceases  to  exist,  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  plea  of  the  Colonizationist  respecting  the  invincibility  of 
this  prejudice,  proves  to  be  correct,  then  the  Abolitionist  fails,  of 
couise,  in  his  efforts,  and  can  never  succeed  in  putting  "  the 
colored  man  in  possession  of  the  blessings  and  privileges  of 
honorable"  American  "  citizenship  and  Christianity ;"  this  be- 
ing the  only  country  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  them,  or,  indeed, 
in  which,  it  is  expected  by  any  one,  that  the  mass  of  the  race 
now  in  this  country  and  their  posterity,  will  ever  exist.  [I  as- 
sume, in  this  last  assertion,  the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  of  Colonization,  as  "  the 
only  hope"  of  the  colored  man,  no  individual  has  ever  yet  been 
found  by  the  writer,  who,  after  sitting  down,  for  fifteen  minutes, 
to  an  arithmetical  computation,  has  not  frankly  owned  the  pro- 
spective removal  of  the  entire  mass  to  Africa,  an  incredible  and 
improbable  consummation.] 

How  then  stands  "  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  between  Col- 
onization and  Abolition,  or  Anti-.=lavery,"  under  the  item  we 
are  now  considering.  Why,  in  one  w^ord,  simply  thus.  If  the 
prejudice  against  color  be  perpetuated,  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety continues  its  operations,  but  not  otherwise.  If  that  preju- 
dice gives  ivat/,  the  Abolitionist  succeeds  in  his  efforts,  but  not 
otherwise.  At  least,  such  is  the  apparent  state  of  the  ease.  Is 
*48 
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it  not  really  so  ?  If  not,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  can 
the  scheme  of  "  universal  Colonization"  succeed  without  the 
continuance  of  that  prejudice  ?  Hoio  can  Abolition  succeed, 
with  if?  And  hoiv  can  tlie  Abohtionist  "press  aboUtion"  with- 
out pressing  against  the  fundamental  principle  of  Colonization  ? 

7.  I  will  mention  Ijut  one  more  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  co- 
operation between  Abolitionists  and  Colonizationists.  That 
obstacle  is  found  in  the  position  now  assumed  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society  and  the  free  people  of  color.  Until  recently, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Society  and  its  friends  would  frown 
indignantly  on  any  attempt  to  remove  the  free  people  of  color, 
"without  their  consent.  Assurances  understood  to  amount  to 
this,  have  been  repeatedly  made,  and  are  even  still  continued. 
But  with  what  color  of  consistency,  the  following  facts  may 
show.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  made  an  appropriation 
to  the  funds  of  die  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
removal  of  the  >  free  people  of  color,  in  that  State.  It  is  carefully 
provided  that  these  funds  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  removal  of 
slaves  hereafter  set  free.  It  was  admitted  by  the  advocates  of 
that  law,  that  its  object  was  the  removal,  at  all  events,  of  the 
free  people  of  color.  Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a 
clause  in  the  same  act,  providing  for  their  forcible  ejectment : 
and  the  only  reason  why  it  did  not  pass  was  because  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  means  heretofore  used,  that  of  whipping,  mob- 
bing, &c.  could  be  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  legal 
enactment, /or  the  present :  but  if  necessary,  the  legal  provis- 
ion, it  was  said,  could  be  added  afterwards.  Such  was  the  en- 
actment appropriating  funds  for  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  and  in  direct  allusions  to  its  "  liberal"  provisions,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  has  lately  published  an  advertisen:ent, 
inviting  emigrants  from  Virginia.  This  may  be  called  '•  remov- 
ing the  free  people  of  color  with  their  own  consent."  But,  with 
their  jwesent  views  of  the  "  rights  of  man,"  Abolitionists  cannot 
but  consider  it  a  high-handed  and  aggravated  persecution,  and 
they  cannot  conscientiously  "  co-operate"  with  a  society  that 
"  co-operates  with  Virginia  in  an  act  so  unjust  and  disgraceful. 

Such,  I  conceive,  are  the  principal  obstacles  existing  in  the 
minds  of  Abolitionists  in  general,  which  prevent  a  "  co-operation 
between  themselves  and  Colonizationists."  If  these  obstacles 
can  be  removed,  or  shown  to  be  ideal  and  imaginary,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  "  co-operation"  between  them,  will  immediately 
take  place. 

And,  not  to  be  wanting,  on  our  part,  I  wilt  now  specify,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  course  I  suppose  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  the  desired  "  co-operation." 
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Hitherto,  I  have  spoken  of  Colonization,  as  I  supposed  it  to  exist 
in  the  views  and  plans  of  its  leading  friends,  including  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society.  [I  have  made  no  mention 
of  the  views  and  plans  of  those  members  of  the  Society,  whether 
a  majority  or  otherwise,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  views  I  have 
described,  and  displeased  with  the  members  who  advocate  them ; 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  too  favorable  to  emancipation.  That 
the  Society  has  such  members,  who  really  seek  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  is  a  fact  which  no  intelli- 
gent man  will  deny;  but  I  wished  to  put  the  most favoi'able 
construction  on  the  Society,  and  have  only  exhibited  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  views  of  the  emancipation  party — so  call- 
ed— among  the  men^bers  of  the  American  Colonization  Socie- 
ty,]— But  in  distinction  from  all  this,  I  will  now  speak  of  Col- 
onization^ as  it  might  perhaps,  be  conceived  to  exist,  and  as  it 
may  hereafter  exist ;  nor  can  I  be  certain  that  the  picture  I 
shall  now  exhibit,  may  not  meet  the  views  of  very  many  vv^ho 
now  support  the  presew^  American  Colonization  Society. 

Suppose  a  Colonization  Society  to  exist,  which  is  not  propos  ■ 
ed  as  a  remedy,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  for  slavery  ;  suppose  it 
never  to  have  passed  or  threatened  any  censures  against  Abolition 
Societies,  or  their  supporters  ;  suppose  the  influence  of  its  leading 
friends  and  publications  to  be  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  principles 
and  plans  of  immediate  emancipation  ;  suppose  the  objects  of 
the  two  societies  in  no  degree  to  clash  with  each  other,  so  that 
the  success  of  the  one  to  involve  the  defeat  of  the  other  ;  sup- 
pose the  Colonization  Society  to  make  no  appeals  founded  on 
the  prejudice  of  color,  or  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  rais- 
ing the  colored  people  to  the  "  possession  of  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  honorable"  American  "  citizenship  and  Christian- 
ity." Suppose  it  to  hold  no  communion,  and  exert  no  "  co-op- 
eration" with  expatriating  Legislatures  and  other  persecutors  of 
the  free  colored  man  ; — suppose,  in  a  word,  that  it  assumed,  to- 
ward the  colored  people,  no  bearing  different  from  that  which 
would  characterize  a  benevolent  association  for  assisting  such 
white  citizens  as,  without  direct  or  indirect  persecution,  should 
desire  to  establish  a  colony  at  Oregon,  or  elsewhere  ; — suppose 
it  to  be  a  Society  for  planting  a  colony  in  Africa  or  elsewhere, 
on  Christian  principles,  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  by  appro- 
priate moral  influences  without  the  aid  of  the  sword,  and  un- 
accompanied with  strong  drink ; — suppose  such  a  Colonization 
Society,  I  say,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  and  hear- 
ty "  co-operation"  between  such  Colonizationists  and  the  friends 
of  immediate  emancipation. 

And  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  that  since  I  commenced 
writing  this  article,  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  a  distinguished 
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gentleman  of  your  "  city  of  the  pilgrims"  heretofore  a  friend 
and  patron  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  has  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  of  a  nciv  colony,  on  principles  similar,  if  not  identi- 
cal with  those  I  have  just  delineated,  I  hope  lie  will  soon  pub- 
lish the  details  of  his  plan,  and  that  they  may  be  such  as  Ab- 
olitionists aiid  Colonizationists  can  unite  in  adopting. 

WILLIAM    PENN. 


DUTIES    OF    PRIVATE    CHRISTIANS. 

The  Church  of  Christ  may  be  likened  to  an  army  under 
the  guidance  of  an  invincible  leader,  pressing  on  to  sure   and 
universal  conquest.     Tiie  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  to   be- 
come the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.     Idolatry  and  every   heathen 
superstition  are  to  be  driven  from  the  earth,  and  the  empire  of 
holiness  is  to  be  every  where  established.     To  such  a  glorious 
triumph  of  the   Gospel  every  inteUigent  Christian  looks  for- 
ward with  joyful  hope  and  confident  expectation.     The  eye  of 
faith  fastens  on  those  bright  millennial  scenes  which  stand  forth 
in  bold  delineation  on  the  pages  of  inspired  prophecy,    and 
which  animated  Apostles  and  Martyrs  amid  the  revilings  of  an 
ungodly  world  and  the  devouring  flames  of   persecution. — 
Were  not  the  promises  of  God  explicit  that  his  glory  will  one 
day  fill  the  earth,  the  humble    believer  might  despond   and 
give  over  all  exertion  to  extend  the  blessings  of  his  religion  be- 
yond'the  present  bounds  of  Christendom.     From  the  slow  and 
frequently  interrupted  progress   of  Christianity  since  the  first 
announcement  of  its  glad  tidings  to  shepherds  on  the  hills  of 
Palestine,  he  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  religion 
destined,  not  for  the  whole,  but  for  a  part  only,  of  mankind, 
and  (hat  his  ellbrts  should  be  directed  to  the  increase  of  piety 
in  Christian  communities,   rather  than  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  heathen  and  Mohammedan  nations.     But 
as  it  is,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  scepticism,  as  to  the  final 
prevalence  and  subduing  power  of  the  Gospel,  to  one  who  re- 
ceives the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.     Nor  can  any  thing  but 
wilful  blindness  fail  to  perceive  that  within  the  last  half  centu- 
ry, the  light  of  Divine  truth  has  made  great  and   prosperous 
advances.     Amid  some  of  the  darkest  portions  of  heathenism, 
there  are  radiant  spots  whose  brightness  is  beginning  to  be  dif- 
fused, and  will  soon  spread  itself  over  every  adjacent  region. 
Both  in  the  providence  of  God  and  in  the  movements  of  the 
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Church,  there  are  evident  indications  that  the  latter-day  glory  is 
drawing  nigh. 

It  is  right  and  reasonable  that  Christians  should  frequently 
contemplate  the  coming  sti-ength  and  glory  of  the  churcji,  and 
the  actual  fulfilment  of  all  the  divine  promises  respecting  the 
final  triumphs  of  pure  and  undefiied  religion.  For  tiieir  en- 
couragement, as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  were  these 
promises  given.  But  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this 
sublime  result  is  to  be  achieved  through  the  instrumentality 
of  God's  p'iople.  The  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  is  the 
work  of  Christians — God  has  made  it  thus,  and  to  them  as  de- 
pendent on  him,  he  looks  for  its  complete  and  speedy  accom-- 
plishment. 

In  order  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  religion,  Christians 
must  exemplify  its  excellence  in  a  blameless  life,  and  its  power 
in  their  zeal  and  efforts  for  its  progress.  All  who  hope  they 
have  been  the  subjects  of  spiritual  regeneration,  should  feel 
that  they  were  separated  from  the  world  expressly  for  the  honor 
and  service  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  not  merely  for  their 
sake  or  that  they  might  escape  perdition ;  but  also  that  Christ 
might  be  glorified,  that  they  were  called.  At  the  moment 
they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Satan  and  chose  Iramanuel 
for  their  king,  they  were  expected  to  gird  on  the  panoply  of 
the  Gospel,  and  resolutely  prepare  themselves  for  action.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  counted  the  cost,  and  to  have  entered 
upon  the  Christian  warfare  with  a  valiant  and  devoted  spirit. 
The  rewards  they  hope  to  obtain  are  promised  only  to  the 
faithful  and  persevering.  Desertion  is  certain  death,  and  ha- 
bitual indolence  or  fainting  by  the  way,  is  httle  short  of  it. 
Every  individual  follower  of  Christ,  whether  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  weak  or  strong,  is  exhorted  and  commanded  to 
exert  all  the  powers  of  his  being  in  the  cause  of  his  divine 
Master.  None  is  allowed  to  bury  a  single  talent  in  the  earth, 
or  neglect  any  practicable  means  of  increasing  his  power  of 
usefulness.  It  has  been  unalterably  decreed,  that  none  whose 
delight  is  ease  and  slothfulness,  shall  participate  in  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  no  mansions  in  his 
Father's  house,  no  royal  seats,  no  starry  crowns  of  glory,  for 
such  as  cannot  endure  his  service  on  earth. 

Hardly  any  remark  is  more  common  than  that  all  classes  of 
Christians  may  be  expected,  at  the  present  day,  to  expend  freely 
their  united  and  diversified  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and 
surely  no  truth  can  be  more  undeniable.  A  professor  of  reli- 
gion in  any  circumstances,  unless  actually  incapacitated  by 
Providence,  who  should  openly  plead  exemption  from  the  ac- 
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live  duties  of  Christianity,  would  be  justly  deemed  the  victim 
of  self-delusion  or  a  hypocrite.  That  charity  must  be  bhnd, 
which  does  not  see  in  the  case  of  such  a  one,  the  most  fearful 
indications  of  coming  perdition.  Tried  by  the  infallible  rule, 
'^'-  He  that  loveth  me  will  keep  my  words,"  he  is  found  a  stran- 
ger to  the  love  of  Christ. 

The  simple  admission  in  general  terms,  of  the  truth,  that 
no  Christian  has  any  further  evidence  of  his  good  estate  than 
he  finds  in  himself  a  willingness  and  desire,  to  do  his  utmost 
for  the  promotion  and  diti'usion  of  evangelical  religion,  is  of  lit- 
tle practical  efficacy.  Experience  proves  it  to  be  so.  It  too 
seldom  prompts  to  those  specific  acts  and  that  specific  course  of 
conduct,  which  the  acknowledged  obligation  requires.  The 
great  body  of  professing  Christians  accomplish  but  little,  com- 
pared with  what  they  might  accomplish,  in  their  appropriate 
spheres  of  influence  and  exertion.  Much  of  their  work  is  left 
undone,  for  the  neglect  of  which  they  can  offer  no  excuse. 
Opportunities  for  doing  good  pass  away  in  rapid  succession; 
but  the  report  they  bear  to  heaven  is  full  of  condemnation,  and 
will  sland  recorded  against  them,  till  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Why  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  while  Christians  are  thus 
professedly  agreed,  as  to  the  extent  and  imperiousness  of  their 
duty  to  use  all  possible  eflfort  in  carrying  forward  the  cause  of 
Christ,  so  little,  so  very  little  comparatively,  is  done  'I  Is  it  be- 
cause their  inward  convictions  do  not  correspond  with  their 
professions  ?  Have  they  one  purpose  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
profession  of  another  on  their  tongues  1  We  would  not,  we 
cannot  believe  it.  We  rather  give  them  full  credit  for  sincerity 
when  they  pray  that  they  may  be  faithful  in  all  the  ivork 
which  God  has  given  them  to  do.  We  know  that  true  and 
sincere  Christians  may  be  greatly  deficient  in  duty.  They  may 
even  mourn  over  their  short-comings,  and  still  do  little  by  way 
of  amendment.  They  may  desire  and  design  to  accomplish 
many  a  good  work,  which,  though  practicable,  they  utterly  fail 
of  doing.  Now  why  is  it  so  ?  It  is  because  they  do  not  exam- 
ine the  subject  of  duty  in  detail.  Their  views  of  it  are  too 
general  and  vague.  They  fix  upon  no  specific  plan  of  reli- 
gious effort.  They  study  not  lohen,  ivhere  and  hoiv  each  par- 
ticular duty  sliould  be  performed.  They  make  little  direct 
preparation  for  usefulness.  Feehng  their  insufficiency,  they 
leave  for  others  much  of  the  work  which  Providence  has  most 
evidently  alloted  to  them.  Like  the  young  man  who  sighs  for 
riches,  but  neglects  to  prepare  himself  for  business  and  actually 
to  engage  in  it;  the  Christian  who  longs  to  be  rich  in  good 
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works,  but  omits  preparation  and  does  not  attend  to  the  partic- 
ular duties  appropriate  to  present  time  and  circumstances,  will 
surely  and  utterly  fail  of  his  object.  While  he  may  think  he 
is  sincerely  seeking  the  advancement  of  rehgion  and  thus 
securing  the  rewards  of  the  faithful,  he  is  wasting  his  energies 
and  his  probation  in  fruitless  and  deceptive  resolutions.  Every 
one  who  would  answer  the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel,  must 
determine  what  is  j^resent  duty  ;  and  this  duty,  be  it  what  it 
may,  he  must  immediately  and  resolutely  perform.  Not  a  day 
or  an  hour  passes,  without  an  appropriate  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian exertion  in  one  way  or  another.  Time  is  precious  and 
every  moment  should  witness,  on  our  part,  some  acceptable 
service  to  God. 

We  would  now  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
of  the  duties  of  private  Christians,  such,  we  mean,  as  are  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  further  spread  of  religion  and  a 
more  elevated  standard  of  piety.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
prove  that  every  Christian  must  be  an  active  and  laborious  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  example  of  the  Master  speaks 
more  than  language  can  express,  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
disciple,  and  he  who  can  disregard  what  the  Bible  has  said  on 
this  point,  is,  it  would  seem,  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
viction. Our  remarks  are  intended  for  those  who  acknowledge 
and  in  some  measure,  feel,  that,  as  they  are  not  their  own,  they 
are  bound  to  exert  all  their  powers  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  time  has  been  when  pious  laymen 
appeared  to  think  they  had  little  to  do  for  the  souls  of  the 
impenitent  around  them.  The  whole  business  of  instructing, 
exhorting,  and  warning  sinners,  was  left  to  the  regular  minis- 
ters of  the  word.  But  in  this  respect,  there  has  already  been  a 
great  and  happy  change.  Private  Christians  have  begun  to 
come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  ministers.  The 
condition  of  society  has  also  become  so  changed,  that  a  variety 
and  aggregate  of  religious  efibrt,  which  fifty  years  ago,  could 
hardly  have  found  an  outlet  in  appropriate  and  useful  action, 
are  now  absolutely  demanded,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age. 
A  thousand  new  channels  of  influence  have  been  opened  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  kept  full  of  the  healthful  waters  of  religion, 
they  will  be  filled  and  poisoned  by  the  dark  and  deadly  waters 
of  infidelity.  Ministers  can  do  but  little  comparatively  towards 
satisfying  the  wants  of  those  who  are  perishing  for  Christian 
instruction  and  counsel.  The  church,  the  whole  church,  with 
all  her  diversity  of  talent  and  qualification,  must  engage  di- 
rectly in  the  work  of  saving  men.  Were  private  Christians 
faithfully  to  perform  all  the  duties  which  the  commands  of 
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Christ,  i«  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  require 
of  them,  the  moral  power  of  the  churcli  might  defy  all  the  as- 
saults, artifices  and  resistance  of  her  enemies.  The  walls  of 
Zion  would  be  strong — the  valor  and  skill  of  her  defenders 
would  put  all  the  forces  of  Satan  to  flight.  Heaven-born  peace 
would  again  return  to  the  earth,  and  the  name  and  praise  of 
God  would  everywhere  be  one.  We  shall  now  enumerate  some 
of  the  duties  of  private  Christians,  which  we  deem  peculiarly 
important  at  the  present  day. 

1.  The  first  duty  of  the  private  Christian,  wdiich  we  shall 
mention,  is,  that  he  make  himself  well  acquainted  ivith  all 
the  important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  should  be  thor- 
oughly settled  and  grounded  in  his  religious  belief.  The  com- 
pendium of  his  religious  views,  or,  if  the  term  be  not  offensive, 
his  creed,  should  be  made  up  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  word 
of  God.  As  a  being  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  his  under- 
standing and  judgment,  he  has  no  right  to  receive  any  sys- 
tem of  faith  from  his  fellow  men,  simply  upon  trust.  He  is 
bound  to  search  the  scriptvu'es  for  himself.  In  this  way  only 
can  be  obtained  clear  and  permanent  convictions  of  religious 
truth.  Doubts  will  always  be  intruding  themselves  into  his 
mind,  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  his  system,  which  he  has  not 
derived  from  the  infallible  word  of  inspiration.  Duty  and  use- 
fulness require,  not  only  that  he  be  satisfied  for  himself  as  to 
the  truths  he  professes  to  believe,  but  that  he  be  able  to  give  to 
others  a  reason  for  his  profession.  He  should  be  able  to  meet 
the  caviller  with  plain,  scriptural  argument,  and  to  direct  the 
anxious  sinner  in  the  way  of  salvation.  We  do  not  mean  that 
every  layman  should  be  skilled  in  technical  theology,  or  enter 
minutely  into  biblical  criticism.  Perhaps  it  is  not  even  desira- 
ble that  the  great  mass  of  professing  Christians  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  less  important  topics  of  religious  controversy, 
which  engross  so  much  of  the  attention  of  ministers  and  teach- 
ers. Their  zeal  and  energy  should  be  directed  to  more  practi- 
cal purposes.  But  every  professing  Christian  should  have 
clear  and  well  defined  views  of  all  those  truths,  upon  a  cordial 
reception  of  which,  the  eternal  w^ell-being  of  the  soul  depends. 
No  one  is  at  liberty  to  remain  in  doubt  upon  subjects  so  mo- 
mentous.  What  can  the  Christian  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  do  for  the  advancement  of  religion? 
What  can  he  say  to  vindicate,  recommend,  or  enforce  divine 
truth,  if  he  has  never  settled  in  his  own  mind  what  is  divine 
truth,  and  w^hat  is  not.  W^hat  would  be  said  of  the  well-infor- 
med active  Christian  who  should  voluntarily  neglect  all  the  du- 
ties which  his  religious  knowledge  enables  him  to  perform,  or 
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which  flow  from  his  mental  quahficalions  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth  ?  Would  he  not  forfeit,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  his  claims 
to  Christian  character?  But  is  he  less  guilty,  who  voluntarily 
remains  destitute  of  religious  knowledge,  and  by  consequence 
does  little  or  nothing  for  the  promotion  of  religion  ?  His,  will  be 
the  final  condemnation  of  the  slothful  servant — his  talent  will 
be  taken  from  him,  and  he  will  be  doomed  to  have  his  part  with 
hypocrites  and  unbelievers. 

2.  Every  pious  layinan  should  qualify  himself  to  take  a 
part  in  social  religious  meetings.     He  should  be  wilhng  and 
prepared  to  pray  and  exhort  whenever  and  wherever  circum- 
stances may  require  it.     Nor  should  he  think  a  preparation  for 
this  work  a  hard,  unwelcome  task.     It  should  be  his  delight  to 
cultivate  his  talent  for  speaking,  and  to  employ  his  tongue,  "the 
glory  of  his  frame,"  in  showing  forth  the  praises  of  God,  and 
in  persuading  men  to  repent. — To  those  who  know  the  condi- 
tion of  many  of  our  churches,  this  suggestion  cannot  appear  un- 
important. There  are  many  churches  in  our  own  favored  New 
England, — and  we  believe  they  are  vines  divinely  planted, — 
that  have  no  pastors  to  preach  to  them  the  word  of  life,  or  lead 
in  their  public  devotions.     They  seldom  have  the  privilege  of 
greeting  a  regular  minister  of  Christ.    Providence  has  left  them 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  themselves,  so  far  as  human  agen- 
cy is  concerned,  for  the  nurturing  and  maturing  of  their  own 
piety,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  religion  among  the  impenitent 
around  them.  They  fiequently,  and,  we  believe,  generaUy,  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  number  of  religious  meetings  requisite 
for  their  spiritual  prosperity  and  improvement.     Or,  if  they 
come  together  as  often  as  is  expedient,  their  meetings  are  wan- 
ting in  interest.     Frequently  there  is  no  one  present  who  seems 
to  have  anything  to  say, — one  waits  for  another, — the  moments, 
not  deigning  to  delay,  run  on — a  prayer  perhaps  is  offered,  and 
all  return  home  ;  many  sorrowing  that  the  time  was  so  nearly 
lost,  from  the  backwardness  or  silence  of  those  who  might  have 
rendered  it  a  precious  and  interesting  season.     Now  what  we 
say  is,  let  every  lay  professor  prepare  himself  for  emergencies  of 
this  nature  : — he  may  meet  them  when  he  little  expects  them. 
Thus  he  may  do  great  good,  when  it  otherwise  would  not  be 
done.     His  efforts  to  benefit  others  will  have  a  tendency  to 
warm  his  own  heart.    He  may  be  the  means,  not  only  of  quick- 
ening his  fellow  Christians,  but  also  of  awakening  and  convert- 
ing sinners.      Every  male  member  of  every  church  in  our  coun- 
try, should  take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration.     It  will 
be  found  to  be  much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  life 
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and  prosperity  of  religion;  than  the  majority  of  professors  are 
aware. 

3.  Professors  of  religioji  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  benevolent  ojierations  of  the  day.  They  should  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times.  If  there  is  one  thing  calculated  to 
arouse  and  interest  the  feelings  of  the  Christian,  it  is  the  benev- 
olent and  religious  eflbrts  of  the  age.  Every  pious  heart  shares 
in  the  spirit  of  that  love  which,  in  a  degree  hitherto  unknown, 
is  now  seeking  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  all  mankind. 
He,  wdio  remains  ignorant  of  the  cheering  indications  of  Prov- 
idence— of  the  rspid  march  of  truth — and  of  the  vast  amount 
and  harmonious  operation  of  the  moral  machinery  which  the 
church  is  employing,  and  by  wdiich  she  confidently  hopes  to 
bring  all  nations  under  the  sway  of  Immanuel,  is  blind  to  his 
own  best  interests  and  d^af  to  the  call  of  an  imperious  duty. 
He  lives  in  the  midst  of  light,  but  sees  none  of  the  beauties  of 
creation— the  healthful  and  exciting  breeze  plays  around  him, 
but  he  feels  it  not.  The  stir  of  Christian  enterprize  encom- 
passes him,  but  he  catches  none  of  its  spirit.  Unhappy,  as 
well  as  useless,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  be. 

4.  Professors  of  religion  shoidd  understand  the  nature, 
form,  and  object  of  church-goveriimeiit,  in  the  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  This 
is  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  churclv  w4rose  rules  and  discipline 
they  have  pledged  themselves  to  observe  and  support,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  They  owe  it  also  to 
the  Great  Head  of  tlie  Church,  who  ree^uires  order,  harmony, 
and  efficiency  in  this  sacred  and  responsible  association  of  his 
followers.  In  churches  based  on  Congregational  principles,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  duty  and  povvxr  of  discipUne  is  left,  not  to 
a  few,  but  to  the  whole  body,  it  is  especially  important  that 
every  member  should  be  well  acquainted  with  this  department 
of  Christian  duty.  He  shares  in  the  responsibiUty  of  rightly 
administering  the  various  functions  of  church-government. 
He  may  unexpectedly  be  called  to  act  in  a  case  of  doubt  and 
diificulty,  in  which  an  ignorance  of  the  nature,  mode,  and  end 
of  discipline,  may  lead  to  a  violation  of  covenant  obligation, 
and  do  immense  harm  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

Wc  think  there  is  a  laxness  at  the  present  day,  among  many 
of  our  churches,  in  the  enforcement  of  necessary  and  salutary 
discipline.  They  exercise  too  little  of  the  vigilance  and  decis- 
ion, which  characterized  the  churches  of  primitive  times.  Many 
a  professor  whose  conduct  we  believe  the  Apostles  would  have 
pronounced  disorderly,  is  suffered  to  go  on  unadmonished, 
and  in  full  fellowship  with  Christians,  till  he  brings  disgrace 
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upon  religion  and  wounds  the  feelings  of  the  Saviour.  When 
such  an  individual  has  at  length  outraged  all  propriety,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done,  the  majority  of  the  church  are  often  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  they  shall  do.  Having  never  attended  to 
this  part  of  their  duty,  they  are  entirely  unprepared  for  action. 
Without  any  fixed  principles  or  rules  to  guide  them,  they  will 
he  likely  to  be  divided  among  themselves,  as  to  the  course  they 
shall  adopt.  They  will  do  nothing  prompdy  and  efficiently. 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  they  may  be  disposed  after  all,  perhaps, 
to  drop  the  matter  without  calhng  the  offender  to  account.  In 
such  cases  not  a  little  trouble  to  themselves  and  no  small  detri- 
ment to  religion  might  have  been  prevented,  by  a  timely  and 
proper  attention  to  the  duty  here  considered. 

5.  Private  Christians  should  qualify  themselves  to  visit, 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  PURPOSES,  the  sicfc  and  the  dying.  The 
chanil3er  of  disease  is  oftentimes  a  place  peculiarly  favorable 
for  the  exertion  of  religious  influence.  When  the  strength  of 
the  strong  is  taken  away,  and  the  tide  of  worldliness  checked 
by  a  sense  of  human  frailty,  or  by  the  fear  of  death,  a  word 
of  warning  or  exhortation  may  reach  a  heart  that  has  long 
been  proof  against  conviction.  The  solemnity  of  the  place,  the 
object  of  the  visitor,  and  the  fearful  uncertainty  of  hfe,  com- 
bine to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtless  sinner,  and  thus 
to  render  efficacious  the  power  of  divine  truth.  The  agitated 
soul  that  has  never  before  trembled  in  view  of  coming  wrath, 
may  now  desire  to  hear  the  prayers  of  the  Christian,  and  to 
learn  the  way  of  life.  The  denunciations  and  invitations  of  the 
Gospel,  which  he  has  long  disregarded  and  treated  as  mere  fic- 
tions, may  now  appear  to  him  in  their  true  light,  as  momentous, 
^oul-stirring  realities.  The  disciple  of  Christ  also,  on  whom  disease 
has  laid  its  hand,  desires  frequent  interviews  with  his  fellow 
Christians.  He  loves  to  speak  and  to  hear  concerning  the 
reahties  of  the  heavenly  world.  While  his  earthly  tabernacle 
lies  prostrate  in  weakness,  his  spirit  mounts  the  upper  skies,  and 
holds  communion  with  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  The 
conversation  of  God's  people  not  only  sustains  him,  but  gives 
intensity  to  his  aspirations  after  holiness  and  a  perfect  conform- 
ity to  his  Saviour.  It  adds  wings  to  his  faith,  wdiich  at  happy 
intervals  bear  him  away  to  regions  of  bliss  where  he  tastes  of 
the  fulness  of  immortal  joy.  The  Christian,  who,  when  brought 
down  to  a  1)ed  of  sickness,  finds  his  mind  full  of  darkness,  and 
doubts,  needs  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  his  brethren. 
United  to  him  in  a  most  solemn  and  responsible  connexion, 
they  should  kindly  and  readily  minister  to  his  spiritual  wants. 
They  should  faithfully  examine  his  case,  and  if  warranted. 
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pour  into  his  perturbed  spirit  the  full  consolations  of  that  hope 
which  the  word  of  God  authorizes  him  to  cherish.  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  minister  should  pay  all  that  attention  to  the  sick, 
which  they  expect,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  from  Christians. 
He  is  often  sent  for  to  pray  and  converse  with  an  impenitent 
sinner  who  appears  to  be  dropping  into  the  grave,  when  a  pre- 
vious engagement  of  some  indispensable  duty^  may  prevent 
him.  He  longs  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  soul  of  a  dying 
fellow  being  by  administering  to  him  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
but  his  most  ardent  and  benevolent  wishes  are  in  vain.  He 
cannot  go.  If,  in  such  a  case,  he  can  direct  the  messenger  to 
some  member  of  his  church,  who  is  both  qualified  and  willing 
to  undertake  so  trying  but  interesting  a  duty,  how  is  his  swell- 
ing, anxious  heart  relieved.  A  soul  too  might  be  saved  by  the 
timely  instrumentahty  of  a  faithful  child  of  God.  Were  pri- 
vate Christians  to  qualify  themselves,  and  faithfully  engage  in 
this  important  duty,  how  many  stars  might  they  add  to  the 
crown  of  their  Redeemer.  Though  the  hope  which  rests  upon 
death-bed  repentance  wants  the  brightness  and  assurance  of 
one  whose  genuineness  has  been  tested  by  a  pious  life,  we  yet 
believe  that  many  a  sinner,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  has  found 
mercy  and  acceptance  in  the  last  hour. 

6.  It  is  an  im'portant  and  unquestionahle  duty  of  lay- 
men to  establish  themselves  in  business  in  places  ivhere  they 
'may  do  most  for  the  cause  of  religion.  They  should  ascer- 
tain where  their  religious  efforts  are  most  needed  and  would 
most  be  felt.  Every  follower  of  Christ  must  enter  his  vine- 
yard with  a  disposition  and  zeal  to  labor  for  him.  No  calling 
or  profession  in  life  can  exempt  a  Christian  from  the  obligation 
to  live  for  Christ.  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  hus- 
bandman, are  as  much  bound  to  consecrate  their  talents  and 
influence  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  hohness,  as  the  regular 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  They  will  as  assuredly  be  called  to  give 
an  account  of  their  stewardship.  If,  through  inattention  to  the 
extent  of  their  religious  obligations,  when  selecting  a  place  of 
residence  and  business,  they  seek  their  own  and  not  the  things 
that  are  Christ's  ;  if,  when  forming  their  plans  of  life,  they  have 
no  special  regard  to  the  claims  which  God  and  their  fellow  men 
have  on  tbem,  they  incur  the  guilt  of  wilful,  actual  transgres- 
sion. They  violate  the  wliole  of  that  law  which  requires  them 
to  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  and  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selves. They  appropriate  to  their  own  selfish  purposes  the 
talents  that  were  given  them  for  the  service  of  their  Redeemer. 
It  is  too  generally  taken  for  granted  that  ministers  alone  are 
to  have  respect  to  their  usefulness,  in  choosing  a  ]?lace  of 
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labor.  Christians  in  the  other  walks  of  hfe  acknowledge  their 
obligation  to  be  actively  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  but 
where,  in  what  part  of  the  country  or  the  world,  they  can  do 
most  good,  they  seldom  inquire.  They  do  not  even  cast  their 
eyes  over  the  broad  extent  of  the  field  before  them.  They  are 
satisfied  with  performing  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  place 
and  occupation,  which  worldly  interest  may  have  led  them  to 
fix  upon  ;  and  do  not  regard  the  high  and  imperious  duty  of 
choosing  a  vantage  ground  of  religious  effort,  from  which  they 
might  exert  a  more  commanding  influence.  But  what  would 
these  same  Christians  say  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  that,  when  the 
enemy  was  thick  around  them,  and  their  country  needed  all 
their  strength  and  valor,  should  deem  it  enough  merely  to  fight 
bravely,  without  any  regard  to  their  position.  The  skill  and 
patriotism  of  a  general  may  be  as  correctly  inferred,  from  the 
point  he  selects  for  action,  as  from  his  adroitness  and  intrepid- 
ity in  the  heat  of  the  conflict. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  contemplate  the  character  of 
our  Pilgrim  fathers,  we  behold  in  it  much  to  respect  and  admire. 
Their  native  energy,  their  fortitude,  their  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  their  confidence  in  God,  fill  us  with  wonder  and 
veneration.  But  nothing  gives  to  their  name  so  great  a  sanc- 
tity, in  the  estimation  of  the  devoted  Christian,  as  the  fact,  that 
they  were  actuated  in  no  small  degree,  by  religious  motives  and 
a  missionary  spirit  in  coming  to  this  country.  They  came,  not 
as  exiles  only  from  Europe,  but  as  heralds  of  salvation  to  Amer- 
ica. The  ignorance  and  savage  condition  of  the  multitudes 
that  were  then  spread  over  this  wide  and  wilderness  continent, 
touched  their  religious  sensibilities  and  moved  them  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good.  In  their  own  language, 
they  had  "  an  inward  zeal  and  great  hope  of  propagating  the 
religion  of  Jesus  to  the  remote  ends  of  the  world."  They  con- 
sidered themselves  as  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  the  poor  Indians. 
They  come  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  "  go  teach  all 
nations." 

While  multitudes  of  benevolent  and  devoted  laymen  have 
contributed  freely  of  their  worldly  substance  to  foreign  and  do- 
mestic missionary  societies,  and  have  long  and  fervently  prayed, 
that  the  Lord  would  send  forth  more  laborers  into  his  harvest, 
there  have  been  comparatively  few  among  them,  who  have  felt 
it  to  be  a  personal  duty  to  become  missionaries  themselves. 
The  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen,  has  been  regarded  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  They  have 
been  considered,  not  only  as  the  principal,  but  almost  the  only  ■ 
persons,  whom  duty  calls  to  leave  home  for  the  service  of  Christ. 
*49 
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But  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  it,  that  the  influence  and  labors  of  pious  lay- 
men cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  missionary  needs  their 
presence  and  co-operation  on  the  spot.  There  is  a  part  of  the 
work,  which  they  alone  can  perform.  The  preacher  may  teach 
the  principles  of  religion  and  enforce  its  duties,  both  in  pubhc 
and  in  private ;  he  may  lay  down  rules  by  which  all  men 
should  be  governed  in  tlieir  dealings  and  intercourse  with  each 
other  ;  he  may  explain  the  principles  upon  which  trade  should 
be  conducted,  and  incidcate  the  duty  of  ever  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  have  others,  in  like  circumstances,  do  to  us  ;  but  he 
cannot  exemphfy,  in  his  own  conduct,  the  practical  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  social  condition  and  business  transactions 
of  life  ; — at  least,  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  nature 
of  his  profession  prevents  it.  He  must  give  himself  to  his  min- 
istry. He  has  little  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  religion,  in 
all  the  complicated  concerns  of  life,  because  his  duties  confine 
him,  for  the  most  part,  to  one  particular  mode  of  action.  In 
this  respect  therefore,  the  layman  has  an  advantage  which  he 
ought  to  improve. 

The  power  of  example  is  great  every  where ;  but  nowhere 
greater  than  among  an  unlettered  heathen  people.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  are  destitute  of  fixed  principles  of  action,  and  unin- 
structed  in  the  science  of  morals,  their  feelings  and  conduct 
will  be  controlled  by  the  conduct  of  others.  They  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  the  nature  and  importance  of  true  religion, 
any  farther  than  they  witness  its  power  over  the  actions  and 
outward  conduct  of  men.  It  is  from  the  effect,  that  they  must 
be  taught  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  cause. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the  importance  of  lay 
influence  at  and  around  missionary  stations  in  foreign  lands. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  practical  exhibition  of  the  power 
of  religion.  It  is  this  alone,  that  can  fidly  show  to  the  heathen 
the  excellence  of  Christianity  above  Paganism.  This  will 
throw  the  strong  light  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  ghastly  features 
of  Idolatry,  and  exhibit  in  startling  contrast  the  lovely  fruits  of 
true  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  revolting  abominations 
of  heathenism  on  the  other.  Christian  example  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  nations  the  most  fierce  and  intractable,  may 
be  moulded  into  the  image  of  gentleness  and  docility.  It  is  the 
lever  by  which  mountains  of  prejudice  may  be  removed,  that 
now  so  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  divine  truth  among  the 
nations  to  which  missionaries  have  been  sent. 

Now  is  it  not  plainly  the  duty  of  pious  laymen  to  have  a 
strict  reference  to  their  usefulness  as  Christians^  in  all  their 
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plans  and  purposes  for  settlement  and  business  in  life  ?  Ouglit 
they  not  to  be  willing  to  go  to  whatever  part  of  their  country 
or  the  world  may  open  to  them  in  their  appropriate  department 
of  religious  action,  the  widest  and  most  promising  field  of 
Christian  exertion  ?  Ought  they  to  shrink  from  the  hardships 
and  self-denials  incident  to  a  residence  in  heathen  lands,  when 
they  may  there  become  co-workers  with  the  regular  mission- 
aries of  Christ,  in  supplanting  the  standard  of  Idolatry,  and 
erecting  the  standard  of  the  cross  ?  We  hope  the  time  will 
soon  come,  when  every  pious,  enterprizing  young  man,  who 
shall  be  seeking  a  place  in  which  to  commence  business  lor 
himself,  will  make  it  a  cjuestion  of  conscience  and  of  duty, 
whither  he  shall  go.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  Christian,  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  question  of  self-interest. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  hundreds  of  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  missionary  stations,  which  would  afford  great  facil- 
ities for  lucrative  business,  as  well  as  for  the  exertion  of  religious 
influence.  Men  of  the  world,  who  hate  religion,  tear  themselves 
away  from  friends  and  country,  and  take  up  their  abode  among 
savages.  For  filthy  lucre's  sake,  they  subject  themselves  to  toils, 
perils,  privations,  and  sufferings,  and  not  unfrequenlly,  by  dil- 
igence and  perseverance,  acquire  a  fortune,  with  wliich  they 
return  in  joy  to  their  native  land.  Why  should  the  Christian 
be  less  resolute  and  enterprizing  in  business,  than  the  man  of 
the  world  ?  He  need  not  expect  greater  hardships,  or  be  less 
confident  of  success.  The  one  is  impelled  by  narrow  and  sel- 
fish motives — the  other  should  go  forth  for  benevolent  and 
pious  ends.  The  one  has  no  assurance  that  God  will  bless  hira 
^he  other  knows  that  his  heavenly  Father  will  watch  over  all 
his  interests.  The  one  leaves  all  his  friends  behind — the  other 
will  be  constantly  attended  and  supported  by  a  friend  that  stick- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  subject  of  Christian  missions, 
either  as  it  regards  foreign  lands,  or  the  newly  settled  portions 
of  the  United  States,  without  a  firm  conviction  that  a  greater 
number  of  private  Christians,  and  particularly  of  business  men, 
ought  to  give  themselves  personally  and  directly  to  the  missionary 
service.  Their  example  in  the  multifarious  concerns  of  active 
life,  is  the  most  perfect  medium  through  which  the  excellence 
of  religion  may  be  seen,  and  its  power  felt.  Their  influence, 
like  the  air  we  breathe,  readily  difi^uses  itself  through  the  cor- 
ruptest  masses  of  savage  society,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for 
the  direct  and  effectual  application  of  Gospel  truth  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  vilest  idolaters. 

Besides,  one  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
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the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  other  heathen  lands,  has  been 
the  dishonesty  and  vicious  character  oi  fortune-seekers,  who 
have  hitherto  monopohzed  the  trade  of  many  tribes  to  which 
missionaries  have  been  sent.  These  agents  have  always  been 
found  hot  and  fierce  enemies  to  the  Gospel.  They  dread  its 
light.  They  know  that  the  difliusion  of  its  holy  principles, 
will  bring  their  craft  to  nought.  They  therefore  oppose  every 
effort  of  the  missionary.  They  calumniate  his  character,  mis- 
represent his  motives,  fill  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  the  bit- 
terest prejudices,  excite  their  fears  and  suspicions,  and  rally  all 
the  superstition  and  hellish  malignity,  with  which  the  Prince 
of  darkness  can  inspire  an  idolatrous  people,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  ignorant  from  being  enlightened,  and  the  wicked  from 
beingreclaimed.  In  many  cases,  they  have  had  the  fiend- 
like satisfaction  of  seeing  the  chariot  of  the  Lord  delayed  by 
their  exertions.  They  have  gloried  in  their  own  strength,  and 
exulted  at  the  tears  and  heart-achings  of  the  faithful  servant  of 
Christ,  until  God  has  either  put  them  out  of  the  way,  or  ren- 
dered their  efforts  powerless. 

If  these  enemies  of  all  good  could  be  forestalled  or  supplant- 
ed by  devoted  Christians  of  business  talents  and  habits,  a  pow- 
erful hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  would  be  removed, 
and  a  great  advantage  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The 
way  of  truth  would  be  cleared  of  one  important  obstacle. 
Missionaries,  on  their  arrival  at  their  fields  of  labor,  would  then 
find  Christian  love  and  kindness,  where  they  now  meet  nothing 
but  hatred  and  ferocity.  They  might  obtain  friendly  counsel 
and  assistance,  where  now  they  must  guard  against  malignant 
device  and  open  opposition. 

Among  the  Indian  tril^es  of  our  ov/n  country,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  efforts  of  ungodly 
white  men.  Many  who  have  styled  themselves  "  traders/' 
have  lived  by  defrauding  and  plundering  the  ignorant  and  un- 
suspecting red-man.  They  have  uniformly  opposed  every  be- 
nevolent exertion  which  the  Christian  or  philanthropist  has 
made  in  his  behalf  They  have  occupied  posts  Avhich  honest 
and  religious  men  ought  to  have  possessed,  and  enjoyed  fa- 
cilities for  business,  from  which  an  enterprizing  and  pious  lay- 
man might  have  acquired  a  large  estate. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  whether  the  times  and  present  condition  of  the 
world  do  not  demand,  that  pious  laymen  should  survey  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  where  they  can  do  most 
for  Christ.  Their  talents,  habits,  and  circumstances  should  be 
taken  into  account ;  but  with  a  due  regard  to  these,  ought  they 
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not  to  seek  the  ividest,  most  effectual,  and  most  appropriate 
field  of  usefulness,  whether  it  lie  near  home  and  friends,  or  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth?  Might  not  little  colonies  of 
Christians,  taking  each  a  minister  with  I  hem,  go  forth  and 
found  religious  communities  in  places  from  wliich  their  influ- 
ence, like  circling  waves  from  an  agitated  centre  in  a  peaceful 
lake,  would  spread  on  every  side,  until  it  should  be  felt  b}^ 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  their  generation  ?  The  plan 
is  feasible — it  has  been  tried  and  found  a  successful  means  of 
enlarging  the  borders  of  Zion.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  in 
time,  be  carried  into  extensive  operation,  and  be  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  and  most  important  expedient  in  subduing 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  establishing  the  empire  of  holi- 
ness throughout  the  wide  domains  of  heathenism  and  irre- 
ligion.  M. 
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The  Life  and  Character  of  Miss  Susanna  An- 
thony, consisting  chieffy  in  Extracts  from  her  writ- 
ings, with  some  brief  Observations  on  them.  By  Sam- 
uel Hopkins,  D.  D.     Second  Edition.     Portland.    ISIO, 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  "  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Miss  Susanna  Anthony,"  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  Hopkins  of 
New^port,  was  put  into  our  hands,  and  perused  with  much  sat- 
isfaction. Within  the  last  few  months,  we  have  taken  up  the 
book  again,  and  the  reading  of  it  has  so  revived  all  our  former 
feelings  of  interest,  that  we  have  resolved  to  give  some  account 
of  it  to  our  readers. 

Perhaps  no  private  devotional  writings  have  been  more  high- 
ly esteemed  by  American  Christians,  than  those  of  President 
Edwards  and  David  Brainerd.  Those  in  the  v.^ork  before  us 
are  of  the  same  general  character — based  on  the  same  great 
principles,  and  expressing  the  same  feelings  and  views  ;  and 
we  hazard  the  assertion,  though  we  know  it  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  that  in  many  parts  they  are  not  at  all  inferior.  Indeed, 
for  richness  and  propriety  of  thought ;  for  loftiness  of  concep- 
tion ;  for  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  ;  for  earnestness  of 
aspiration  ;  and  for  simplicity  and  manifest  sincerity  of  Ian- 
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guage,  we  know  of  nothing  which  surpasses  some  passages  ia 
the  writings  of  Susanna  Anthony.  And  yet  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  ther<e  are  the  writings  of  an  uneducated  fe- 
male, penned  in  seasons  of  deep  retirement,  and  laid  up  for  her 
own  perusal  and  benefit,  without  the  thought  or  intention  that 
they  should  ever  meet  the  eye  of  any  other  human  being. 

Miss  Anthony  wn'ote  her  own  spiritual  history  during  the 
first  seventeen  years  of  her  life.  Her  motive  in  this  was  to 
promote  her  own  good  ; — to  excite,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  love,  and  wonder,  whenever 
I  review  these  records  of  the  unmerited  displays  of  Divine 
grace  to  my  soul." — She  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  25, 
1726.  Her  parents  were  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  which  she  received  her  early  education.  She  was  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  impressions  from  her  childhood,  and  was  hope- 
fully converted  when  about  eight  years  of  age.  She  joined  the 
first  Congregational  church  in  Newport,  the  day  before  she 
was  sixteen  years  old,  of  which  church  she  continued  a  mem- 
ber till  her  death. 

Miss  Anthony  was  of  a  delicate  and  sickly  constitution,  and 
was  brought,  in  repeated  instances,  apparently  near  to  the  grave. 
She  was  never  married,  but  resided  with  her  parents  as  long  as 
they  lived.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances 
during  lier  childhood  and  youth,  but  were  afterwards  reduced 
to  comparative  indigence.  She  was  able,  however,  to  support 
herself  by  her  needle,  and  by  occasionally  teacbing  a  small 
school.  Her  health  in  tlie  latter  part  of  her  life,  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  more  vigorous  exercise,  was  much  better 
than  when  in  youth. 

Not  long  after  Miss  Anthony  became  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  her  feelings  prompted  her  to  make  the  inqui- 
ry,  so  natural  to  every  devoted  Christian,  '  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  V  She  felt  deeply  concerned  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Chiist's  kingdom,  and  ihe  salvation  of  souls,  and 
wished  to  know  what  an  obscure  young  female  in  her  situation 
could  do^  to  promote  objects  which  lay  so  near  her  heart. 
There  were  no  Sabbath  Schools,  in  which  she  could  enlist  as 
a  teacher.  There  were  no  Missions  from  this  country  in  which 
she  could  engage ;  and  no  Missionary  Societies,  of  which  she 
had  any  knowledge,  to  which  she  could  attach  herself.  After 
nmcli  deliberation,  she  concluded  that  she  could  do  more  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth  by  continued  and  earnest  'prayer^ 
than  in  any  other  way.  Accordingly,  she  often  set  apart  whole 
days,  when  circumstances  would  permit,  and  spent  them  in 
secret  fasting  and  prayer.     She  endeavored  to  spend  the  last 
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afternoon  and  evening  of  every  week,  and  the  morning  of 
every  Sabbath,  in  the  same  way.  Of  a  female  praying  circle, 
which  was  formed  in  Newport,  she  was  a  member  and  an  orna- 
ment for  about  fifty  years.  When  it  devolved  on  her  to  lead 
in  the  exercises  of  this  most  interesting  association,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  with  a  holy  freedom  and  familiarity,  as  one 
who  knew  the  way  to  a  throne  of  grace,  and  had  been  often 
there. 

"  At  particular  times,  says  Dr.  Hopliins,  "  she  had  such  enlargement 
and  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  she  would  pray  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  more,  with  such  engagedness  and  fervency,  without  any  repetition,  with 
a  flow  of  words  expressing  the  most  pertinent  and  affecting  ideas,  and  with 
such  a  natural  connexion  and  progression  from  one  thing  to  another,  that 
none  who  joined  with  her  would  appear  tired,  but  all  were  pleased,  affected, 
and  edified ;  and  they  felt  a  consciousness  that  none  could  have  an  adequate 
idea  what  passed  at  such  times  who  were  not  present,  as  a  full  description 
of  the  holy  fervor,  the  clear  view  of  invisible  things,  and  that  nearness  to 
God  which  she  discovered,  while  she  poured  out  her  heart  before  him,  can- 
not be  made  by  any  narration  of  them." 

Speaking  of  Miss  Anthony,  on  another  occasion,  Dr.  Hop- 
kins says, 

'■•  She  was,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  eminent  female  Christians 
with  whom  I  have  had  any  acquaintance.  The  public,  and  even  Christians 
who  never  were  acquainted  with  her,  will  not,  by  leading  what  is  published, 
have  a  full  and  adequate  idea  of  her  excellent  character.  I  think  it  a  great 
happiness  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  her  for  near  thirty  years, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  her  friendship  and  her  praj'ers." 

Miss  Anthony  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1791,  and  after  a  week's 
sickness  died  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  her  disease,  she  had  none  of  those  conflicts  which  she 
had  sometimes  feared,  but  with  a  sweet  and  calm  confidence 
rested  her  soul  on  Christ,  and  died  without  a  doubt  as  to  her 
union  with  him,  and  her  happiness  in  his  kingdom  forever. 
She  cheerftdly  laid  down  what  she  used  to  call  her  clog  of 
flesh,  and  soared  to  meet  that  Saviour  for  whose  presence  she 
had  so  long  and  so  fervently  aspired — to  "  sing  among  the 
birds  of  paradise,  the  heirs  of  glory." 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  long  extracts  from  the 
volume  before  us, — hoping  that  some  of  our  enterprizing  book- 
sellers may  be  induced  to  republish  it ; — or  (what  we  should 
prefer)  that  some  one  would  prepare  a  new  arrangement  and 
abridgement  of  the  writings  of  Miss  Anthony,  and  give  them 
to  the  public  in  a  form  to  be  more  generally  useful. — We  shall 
conclude  our  remarks  on  these  Memoirs  with  a  few  reflections ; 
— such  as  have  occurred  to  us,  and  Ave  think  would  occur  to 
any  evangelical  Christian,  in  perusing  them.     And, 
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1.  We  learn  the  value  and  excellency  of  the  rehgion  of 
the  Gospel.  In  tlie  pages  before  us,  we  see  how  much  this 
religion  can  do  for  the  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal  good  of 
those  who  embrace  it  and  live  under  its  intiiience ;— how  much 
it  can  contribute  to  the  excellence  of  their  characters,  and  open 
for  them  new  sources  of  consolation ; — how  much  it  can  pro- 
mote their  glory  and  joy,  ia  this  world  and  forever.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  progress  of  Miss  Anthony's  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  from  small  beginnings — from  the 
darkness  and  feebleness  of  spiritual  infancy,  till  she  came  to 
glow  almost  with  the  ardor  of  a  seraph. — After  she  became  in- 
terested in  religion,  and  indulged  a  hope  in  Christ,  still  we  find 
her,  in  knowledge  and  grace,  a  child,  Her  mind  is  enveloped 
in  much  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  she  is  subject  to  numer- 
ous temptations  and  distresses,  which  more  enlarged  views  of 
things  would  have  enabled  her  better  to  understand,  and  more 
effectually  to  overcome.  We  next  see  her  struggling  with  pre- 
judices of  education,  and  emerging  into  light  and  freedom  in 
regard  to  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  Still, 
she  is  relying  evidently  too  much  upon  her  feelings,  and  is  sub- 
ject, in  consequence,  to  sudden  and  painful  fluctuations  and 
depressions.  But  her  spiritual  coarse  is  steadily  onward,  and 
she  soon  attains  to  a  settled  hope  in  Christ, — so  much  so,  that 
for  years,  she  seems  scarcely  to  have  entertained  a  doubt  as  to 
her  acceptance  with  God.  Meanwhile,  this  hope  was  produc- 
ing its  legitimate  effect  upon  her  heart,  redeeming  it  from  the 
power  of  sin,  and  purifying  it  even  as  Christ  is  pure.  Her  soul 
was  transforming  into  the  image  of  her  Saviour,  and  becoming 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Gospel.  Such 
love  of  God,  and  longing  after  his  spiritual  presence  ;  such  an 
affectionate  reliance  upon  Christ,  as  the  only  resting  place  for 
her  feet  and  refuge  for  her  soul ;  such  delight  in  duty,  espe- 
cially in  the  secret  duties  of  religion  ;  such  childlike  submis- 
sion under  trials  and  injuries  ;  such  concern  for  the  salvation 
of  others  ;  such  carefulness  ;  such  fear ;  such  vehement  de- 
sire ;  such  assurance  of  God'slove,  and  peace  of  conscience, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  such  frequent  longing  for  death, 
and  panting  after  immortality ; — we  scarcely  know  what  to 
add  to  such  a  character,  to  make  it  more  thoroughly  and  de- 
sirably Christian.  And  yet  Miss  Anthony  was  not  more  re- 
markable for  any  thing,  than  for  a  deep  sense  of  personal  de- 
ficiencies, unworthiness,  and  sinfulness.  She  had  set  her 
standard  of  Christian  attainment  high,  and  felt  that  she  was 
far — very  far  from  reaching  it.  She  forgot  the  things  which 
were  behind,  and  to  which  she  had  already  attained,  and  press- 
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ed  onward  to  "  tlis  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

But  as  nitich  as  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  did  for  Miss  An- 
thony, so  much  will  it  do  for  any  one,  who  embraces  and  adorns 
it  in  the  manner  she  did.  What  it  made  her,  it  is  capable  of 
making  every  person,  who  takes  it  to  his  bosom,  and  suffers  it 
to  rule  in  his  heart.  And  could  this  religion  pervade  the  globe, 
and  reign  in  the  heart  of  every  individual,  what  more  would 
be  necessary  to  convert  earth  into  a  paradise,  and  fill  it  with 
the  peace  of  heaven. — How  excellent  then,  is  the  religion  of 
tlie  Gospel !  How  poor,  and  powerless,  and  worthless  are  all 
human  theories  and  speculations,  when  compared  with  this  ! 

2.  We  see  the  benefit  of  deep  and  thorough  convictions  of 
sin,  in  their  infiuence  upon  religion?  character.  Miss  Anthony 
was  distinguished,  both  before  her  conversion  and  afterwards, 
for  such  convictions.  Indeed,  her  language  on  this  subject 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  extravagant ;  importing,  per- 
haps, even  more  than  she  felt, — more,  certainly,  than  could  be 
true.  But  those  who  have  looked  deepest  into  their  own  hearts, 
and  have  compared  themselves  most  faithfully  with  the  char- 
acter and  law  of  God,  will  not  think  her  language  extravagant. 
They  will  know  how  to  sympathize  with  her  in  her  sense  of 
unworthiness,  and  in  her  deep  and  painful  convictions  of  sin  ; 
for  they  have  felt  the  same. — It  is  obvious  that  these  convic- 
tions, in  the  case  of  Miss  Anthony,  had  a  powerful  and  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  character ;  and  so  they  have  in  every 
other  case  They  teach  and  impress  the  great  evil  of  sin,  and 
excite  to  persevering  struggles  against  it.  They  break  down 
and  subdue  pride,  and  induce  that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh 
repentance  unto  hfe.  They  show  persons  their  perishing  need 
of  Christ,  and  lead  them  to  cling  to  him,  as  all  their  salvation, 
and  all  their  desire.  And  when  they  indulge  a  hope  in  Christ, 
their  love,  their  gratitude,  their  zeal  in  duty,  and  engagedness 
for  the  salvation  of  others,  will  iDe  in  proportion,  ordinarily,  to 
their  sense  of  the  guilt  and  condemnation  from  which,  by  di- 
vine grace,  they  have  been  delivered. 

From  the  days  of  David  and  of  Paul  to  the  present  time,  dis- 
tinguished piety,  in  this  world,  has  always  been  associated  with 
deep  convictions  of  sin ;  and  obviously  it  always  must  be. 
The  two  things  are  naturally  and  necessarily  connected. 

3.  From  the  example  before  us,  we  learn  the  importance 
of  early  piety.  Miss  Anthony  considered  it  her  honor  and 
privilege  that  she  was  early  converted  ;— that  she  was  led,  in 
the  morning  of  life,  to  submit  to  Christ,  and  devote  herself  to 
his  service  and  kingdom. 
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"  I  count  it  an  honor,"  says  she,  "  to  be  a  disciple  ;  but  peculiarly  so,  to 
be  a  young  disciple.  I  think  myself  happy  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
church  ;  but  peculiarly  so,  that  I  was  admitted  the  j-oungest  member  belong- 
ino-  to  the  communion  ,  the  youngest  member  of  our  female  society  ;  as  like- 
wise the  youngest  of  all  my  Christian  friends.  And  though  some  may  de- 
spise my  youth,  yet,  since  1  know  the  grace  of  God  has  appeared  more  glo- 
rious by  it.  I  will  rejoice  in  it,  if  thereby  the  power  of  God  may  be  the  more 
manifested,  and  he  ordain  praise  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  babe    and  suckling." 

Miss  Anthony  was  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  when  she 
entered  the  school  of  Christ,  and  began  to  sit,  as  a  learner,  at 
his  feet.  And  to  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed,  undoubt- 
ly,  mucli  of  her  future  eminence  in  knowledge  and  grace.  Her 
heart  was  now  susceptible,  and  her  mind  docile.  She  had  no 
strong  prejudices  to  obstruct  the  truth,  nor  confirmed  habits  of 
sin  to  be  resisted  and  overcome.  Like  every  young  Christian, 
she  had  special  promises  for  her  encoiiragement : — and  besides, 
she  had  almost  lier  whole  life  Ijefore  her,  in  which  to  advance 
in  holiness,  and  be  useful  to  others.  And  all  these  advantages 
are  equally  within  the  reach  of  every  other  young  person,  who 
is  willing  to  commit  his  soul  to  Christ,  and  become  a  disciple 
of  the  Saviour.  How  important  that  such  persons  be  sensible 
of  their  advantages,  and  be  persuaded  diligently  to  improve 
them  !  Every  day  they  neglect  religion  is  so  much  loss  to 
them — a  loss  which  they  can  never  repair.  Every  day  spent 
in  sin  is  making  the  work  of  repentance  more  difficult,  and  in- 
creasing the  fearful  hazard  that  all  their  days  may  be  spent  in 
the  same  miserable  manner. — Do  any  of  our  young  readers 
revere  the  exalted  character  of  Miss  Anthony?  Do  they  de- 
sire to  be  what  she  w'as  on  earth,  and  to  dwell  forever  with  her 
in  heaven  ?  Then  let  them,  like  her,  in  early  life,  renounce  the 
deceitful  pleasures  of  sia,  and  become  the  disciples  of  the  Sa- 
viour. 

4.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  a  Missionary  spirit.  No 
sooner  had  Miss  Anthony  been  delivered  from  her  besetting 
temptations,  and  been  brought  into  the  clear  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, than  she  began  to  be  concerned  for  Jews  and  heathens  ; 
and  because  she  knew  no  other  way  in  which  to  benefit  them, 
she  spent  no  small  part  of  her  life  in  prayer  for  their  conver- 
sion and  salvation.  Could  she  have  lived  in  our  times,  she  would 
have  been  foremo.st  among  her  benevolent  sisters  in  efforts  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute  ;  and  ^^'ould  not  have  hesitated 
to  devote  her  life,  and  to  wear  it  out,  in  so  good  a  cause. 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  wherever  it  has  existed  in  high  de- 
grees, has  always  proved  itself  a  missionary  spirit.  So  it  was 
pre-eminently  among  the  primitive  Christians.  So  it  was 
through  all  that  gloomy  period  which  has  been  appropriately 
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called  the  dark  ages.  In  order  to  discover  any  traces  of  piety 
during  this  jDeriod,  Mr.  Milner  found  himself  obliged,  as  he 
tells  us,  "  to  travel  with  faithful  Missionaries  in  regions  of  hea- 
thenism, and  describe  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  scenes 
altogether  new."*  And  we  know  how  the  Christian  sjjirit  has 
developed  itself  in  modern  times.  Look  at  the  Reformers. 
Look  at  the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  Look  at  White- 
field,  and  Edwards,  and  Brainerd,  and  at  a  great  multitude  of 
the  most  devoted  Christians,  who  have  lived  since  their  days, 
and  are  living  now.  It  is  just  as  natural  for  the  engaged 
Christian  to  be  a  Missionary,  at  least  in  spirit,  as  it  is  for  him. 
to  jjreathe.  When  Andrevv'  had  found  Christ,  he  went  and 
told  his  brother  Simon.  When  Philip  was  called  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Lord,  he  persuaded  Nathanael  to  engage  in  the 
same  service.  John  i.  40 — 50.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
everywhere  a  spirit  of  benevolence.  It  prompts  those  who 
possess  it  to  feel  for  others  ;  and  earnestly  desire  their  conver- 
sion and  salvation.  And  such  desires  are  not  circumscribed  by 
the  limits  of  kindred  or  country,  but  spread  themselves  abroad 
through  the  earth.  They  aim  to  bring  all  men  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  and  to  fill  the  world  with  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour. 

5.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  in  reading  the  writings  of  Miss 
Anthony,  that  though  the  spirit  of  religion  is  always  the  same, 
the  ways  in  which  this  spirit  manifests  itself  at  different  peri- 
ods, is  somewhat  different. — -That  the  spirit  of  true  religion  is 
at  all  periods  the  same,  is  witnessed  in  the  experience  of  the 
people  of  God  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time.  Those  who,  in  reading  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  or  the  devotional  writings  of  Edwards,  Brain- 
erd, Mrs.  Graham,  or  Miss  Anthony,  do  not  find  a  chord  of 
sympathy — a  unity  and  correspondence  of  feeling,  in  their 
own  breasts,  may  be  sure  that  they  do  not  possess  the  spirit  of 
religion. — Still,  this  spirit  manifested  itself  in  a  very  different 
manner  in  the  days  of  David,  from  what  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Paul ;  and  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in  the  days  of 
Miss  Anthony,  from  what  it  does  now.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
piety  of  the  age  was  rather  contemplative,  than  active.  It 
prompted  its  possessor  to  seek  retirement,  and  to  commune  much 
with  his  own  heart,  or  with  a  select  number  of  Christian  friends. 
Religious  books  were  then  comparatively  few,  and  these  few 
were  thoroughly  read.  Christians  pondered  much  upon  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  aimed  at  precision  and  correctness  in 
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their  doctrinal  views.  They  kept  days  of  secret  fasting  and 
prayer ;  searched  deeply  and  accurately  into  their  own  hearts ; 
and  kept  regular  and  continuous  journals  of  (heir  exercises  and 
feelings. — I  hardly  need  say,  that  what  may  be  called  the 
fashion  of  the  religious  world,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
spirit  of  religion  now  commonly  shows  itself,  is  difierent.  Every 
thing  now  is  in  rapid  motion ;  many  are  running  to  and  fro  : 
Christians  are  active,  rather  than  studious  and  contemplative  ; 
divine  instruction  is  dealt  out  in  small  portions,  in  newspapers, 
tracts,  (fcc,  which  are  flying  in  every  direction  ;  a  thousand  be- 
nevolent enterprizes,  unknown  to  our  fathers,  are  in  successful 
operation  ;  and  the  way  is  evidently  preparing  for  great  and 
important  changes  to  take  place  in  the  world. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  certainly  full  of  interest ;  but 
it  deserves  consideration  whether  they  are  not  also  full  of  dan- 
ger. If  there  was  a  tendency  formely  to  a  sort  of  contempla- 
tive indolence,  or  morbid  melancholy,  is  not  the  tendency 
equally  strong  and  dangerous  now  to  spiritual  dissipation  ?  If 
Christians  were  too  much  occupied,  in  some  former  years,  willi 
theological  speculations,  are  they  not  in  danger  now  of  satis- 
fying themselves  with  only  general  and  superficial  views  of 
truth  ?  If  Christians  at  present,  by  their  activity,  may  be  more 
generally  useful  to  their  fellow  men  ;  is  there  not  danger  that, 
in  their  zeal  for  others,  their  own  vineyard  may  be  neglected, 
and  they  fall  far  behind  their  brethren  of  a  less  favored  age  in 
attainments  in  holiness. — I  know  of  no  way  in  which  these 
dangers  may  be  more  effectually  counteracted,  than  by  recur- 
ring often  to  the  example  of  holy  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  before  us,  and  holding  them  up  for  inspection  and  imita- 
tion, that  a  portion  of  their  spirit  may  possess  our  hearts,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  their  age  be  mingled,  in  some  measure, 
with  those  of  our  own.  p. 
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Exposition. — no.  i. 

For  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 
John  xvii.  3. — "  To  know  thee,  the  onlv  true  God." 

Self  styled  "  liberal  christians"  have  attempted  to  make  much 
of  this  passage,  as  an  argument  to  show,  that  "  the  Father  only 
is  the  true  God."  Considerable  warmth  of  feeling  has  been  ex- 
pressed, in  view  of  the  obtuscuess  of  those  intellects,  which  have 
not  perceived  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arguments,  and  the 
ohitinacy  of  those,  who  still  maintain,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
true  God  and  eternal  Life."  With  how  much  candour  and  criti- 
cal acumen  their  discussions  have  been  made,  let  us  now  attempt 
to  discover. 

The  words,  uhjdnog  Oe.og,  "  the  true  God,"  were  specially  de- 
signed to  distinguish  Jehovah  from  "Jictitious  Gods,"  as  can  be 
made  fully  apparent.  The  usage  of  scriptural  writers  with  re- 
spect to  uIiiOli'oz  requires  us  to  understand  it  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  vain,  emblematical,  feigned  and  fctitious.  It  is  employed 
twenty  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  thirty  in  the  LXX. 
And  an  instance  of  any  other  use,  than  that  above  given,  cannot 
be  found  in  the  scriptures.  A  few  specimens  may  here  be  given  ; 
John  iv.  23,  oi  6.li]divol  nQogy-wrjiai,  unfeigned  worshippers  ;  Heb. 
viii.  2.  gy-tji'T^;  trj;  uh^di^vrig,  the  true  tabernacle,  and  not  one  em- 
hlcmaticcd ;  Heb.  x.  22.  ueia  uijldifrig  xagdlag,  with  a  true  heart 
and  not  with  hi/pocritical  ivorship. 

And  when  uhjdu'dg  is  applied  to  God,  both  in  the  LXX,  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  a/it'ays  is  done,  ^o  contrast  hin^'tvith 
those  that  are  no  gods,  ii.  Chron.  xv.  3.  ''  Now  for  a  long  time 
Israel  had  been  without  the  (  0fw  uhjOiia)  true  God."  They  had 
\\'oxs\\'\\>^eA  fictitious  gods  under  every  green  tree,  and  on  every 
high  hill,  Is.  65,  16.  "  He,  who  blesseth  himself  in  the  earth, 
shall  bless  himself  in  {lov  deov  lov  ulrjdn'oi')  the  true  God.  And  he, 
that  sweareth  in  the  earth,  shall  swear  by  (rdt^  deov  tov  uhjdirov^ 
the  true  God."  They  shall  not  look  io ficticious  gods, — to  idols, 
for  blessings;  nor  invoke  /"a/se  ^of/^  ;  but  they  shall  acknowledge 
Jehovah  in  all  things  1.  Thess.  i.  9.  "  And  how  ye  turned  to  God 
from  idols,  to  serve  (^fw  twvii,  y.ui  uh^OtrQ")  the  living  and  true 
God."  1.  John,  v.  19,  20.  "  We  are  of  God;  but  the  whole  world 
licth  in  wickedness" — are  idolaters.  And  we  know  that  the  son  of 
God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know 
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him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  bvr6g  egiiv  ouhidivbg  Otoe,  This  is  the  true  God  and  eter- 
nal life." 

Now  if  all  the  passages,  where  &lrjdivbg  debg  occur  together,  in 
the  scriptures,  (except  this  in  John  xvii.  3.)  contrast  the  true  God 
with  ?f/o/5,  is  there  not  strong  probability  that  it  is  used  for  this 
purpose  in  John  xvii.  3  ?  Especially,  as  Schleusner  ranks  it  with 
1.  Thess.  i.  9,  (where  uhjOivbg  debg  evidently  distinguishes  God 
from  idols)  ;  and  says  "  D/«5/c^27//i- opponitur." 

But,  should  it  be  said,  that  "  the  manner  of  address  here  ex- 
cludes all  but  the  Father ;  and  that  he  only,  (to  the  excepting  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit)  is  put  in  opposition  to  false  gods"  ?  It  is  the 
kind  of  argument  in  which  Unitarians  delight  "  the  petitio  prin- 
cipii" — the  assnmptiun  of  the  very  thing  that  they  ought  to  prove. 
Though  the  passage  does  exclude  all  hut  Jehovah  from  being  the 
ulijOii'bg  Otbg  ;  yet  it  does  by  no  means  exclude  him  who  is  else- 
where called  uhjOirbg  Lhbg,  (1.  John  v.  20,  before  quoted)  even 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  "  the  true  God  and  eternal  life." 

I  am  aware  of  the  attempts,  which  have  been  made  to  show,' 
that  uhjOii'dg  debg  in  1.  John  v.  20,  is  applied  to  the  Father,  and 
not  to  Jesus  Christ.  But,  legitimate  principles  of  exegesis  require 
us  to  apply  it  to  Christ.  Says  Professor  Stuart,  "  there  are  two 
reasons  here,  why  6  ahfiivbg  debg,  the  true  God  may  be  referred 
to  Christ.  1.  The  grammatical  construction  favours  it.  Christ  is 
the  immediate  antecedent.  I  grant  that  pronouns  sometimes  re- 
late to  a  more  remote  antecedent ;  but  cases  of  this  nature  stand 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  not  of  common  grammatical  usage. 
What  doubt  can  there  be,  that  John  could  without  scruple  call  the 
Logos  tiie  true  God,  o  ulr^Oivbg  Lhbg,  whom  he  had  before  asserted 
to  he  God,  and  to  have  created  all  things  ? 

But  2dly.  My  principal  reason  for  referring  the  true  God 
o  ulijOirb;  debg,  to  Christ  is,  the  other  adjunct  which  stands  with 
it  ;  "This  is  the  true  God— and  the  ETERNAL  LIFE."  How 
familiar  is  this  language  with  John,  as  applied  to  Christ  ! — "  Now 
as  I  cannot  hnd  any  instance  in  John's  writings,  in  which  the 
a[)pcllalion  of  LIFE  and  eternal  LIFE  is  bestowed  upon  the 
Father,  to  designate  him  as  the  author  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
life ;  and  as  this  occurs  so  frequently  in  John's  writings  as  applied 
to  Christ  ;  the  laws  of  exegesis  compel  me  here — to  construe  both 
b  aki,diibg  debg,  and  t)  'Qmi]  ulihviog  both  of  Christ."  (Letters  to 
Channing. 

It  is  surely  a  begging  of  the  question,  then,  to  say  "  The  Fath- 
er only  is  put  in  opposition  to  false  gods."  If  Unitarians  can 
prove,  that  lie,  who  iias  all  the  names  and  attributes  of  Jehovah 
ascribed  to  him — Me,  whom  inspired  men  worshipped — He,  who 
made  and  upholds  the  universe,  v.s  not  the  true  God;  then  may 
they  argue,  that  he  is  excluded  in  John  xvii.  3,  from  participat- 
ing with  the  (thfiivog  debg  who  is  contrasted  with  false  gods.  And, 
if  they  can  prove,  that  "  the  God,  that  made  the  heavens,"  "  hath 
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given  his  glory  unto  another"  ;  and  that  "  he,  who  hath  seen 
Christ,  hath  not  seen  the  Father"  ;  then  will  the  controversy  be 
ended,  for  all  will  be  obliged  to  admit,  in  that  case,  that  "  the 
Father  only  is  the  true  God."  But,  until  that  be  done,  the  hum- 
ble disciple  may  safely  unite  with  Thomas,  and  cry  to  the  Saviour, 
"  d  xvQioc  aov,  y.ui  0  Osv;  /itov  \"  B. 
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For  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Matt.  i.  18. — "  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  many  Unitarians  have 
denied  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour;  and  that  they 
have  pronounced  it  "  the  fable  of  some  one  who  wished  to  exalt 
the  founder  of  Christianity." 

How  far  such  a  notion  may  be  received  by  Unitarians  in  this 
country,  at  the  present  time,  the  writer  will  not  attempt  to  say. 
But  he  does  know,  that  some  of  than  start  objections  against  the 
divine  authority  of  the  text,  from  the  end  of  the  genealogy,  to  the 
baptism  of  Christ ;  even  if  they  do  not  deny  the  miraculous  con- 
ception altogether.  They  likewise  do  the  same',  with  respect  to 
Luke's  account  of  the  same  subject.  And  these  objections  are 
unhinging  the  minds  of  some,  who  are  led  to  believe,  that  there 
is  want  of  evidence  for  the  divine  inspiration  of  these  portions  of 
the  Gospel  history. 

But,  what  is  the  ground  of  the  objections  in  question  ?  Is  there 
any  striking  discrepancij  of  manuscripts  here  ?  Is  there  any 
ancient  version  which  shows  that  they  were  not  considered  authen- 
tic ?  Or  has  any  Biblical  critic  of  eminence  been  able  to  prove 
that  they  belong  not  to  the  true  Gospel  1  Nothing  of  all  this  can 
be  alledged.    , 

But,  is  there  no  semblance  of  authority  for  rejecting  these  pas- 
sages ?  The  writer  of  the  notes,  in  the  "Improved  Version," 
quotes  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  as  affirming;  "that  these  pas- 
sages were  wanting  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebion- 
ites."  And  the  impression  is  left  upon  many  minds,  that  Epip- 
hanius and  Jerome  accounted  the  Gospel  of  those  heretics  as 
the  original  text.  But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  honest)/,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  critical  skill  of  a  man,  that  could  leave  such 
an  impression  on  those  who  should  read  the  "  Improved  Version?" 
Must  he  not  have  known  what  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  did  testify 
concerning  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  ? 
Did  he  not  read,  that  "  Evangelium  illud  corruptum  esse  ;"  and 
"  Multa  addimenta  assuta  sunt?"* 

*  Vid.  Epiph.  Hajr.  29.     And  Jerome  in  loco,  as  given  by  Poole. 
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Besides,  is  it  not  known,  that  "  the  Ebionites  blotted  out  the 
whole  that  followed  the  genealogy  even  to  the  baptism  of  Christ ;" 
and  that  "  they  did  it,  because  they  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
Jesus  was  born  ex  concubitu  Josephi,  and  for  his  exalted  virtue 
obtained  the  unction  of  the  spirit?"* 

Surely,  if  Unitarians  will  consent  to  take  such  a  course,  ia 
their  attempts  at  destroying  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  history,  it 
is  time  that  their  dishonesty  should  be  exhibited  in  the  light  of 
day  ! 

But  what  is  the  argument  for  rejecting  the  introduction  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  excepting  the  four  first  verses  ?  Is  there  any 
ground  for  accounting  it  a  fable  ?  Are  these  passages  wanting  in 
any  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  or  versions  ?  No.  Has  any  one 
proved,  that  the  scriptures  used  by  the  Christian  fathers  did  not 
contain  them  1  No.  "  But,  these  two  chapters  were  wanting  in 
the  copies  used  by  Marcion  !" 

What  of  that  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  "  Marcion  rejected 
all  the  evangelical  histories  excepting  Luke's;"  and  that  "he 
suppressed  passages  in  that,  to  suit  his  own  system."!  Any  one, 
that  could  quote  Marcion's  authority,  for  rejecting  the  sacred  text, 
must  have  had  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the  scriptures  ! 

I  will  only  add  the  nervous  remarks  of  Dr.  Lawrence  in  the 
closing  part  of  a  Dissertation  ou  these  passages ;  "  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  both  topics,  will  Unitarian  candor  act  unworthy  of  itself, 
if,  instead  of  rejecting  any  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Ebionites — or  any  part  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  upon 
the  credit  of  the  Marcionites — it  be  disposed  to  give  a  due  weight 
to  that  text,  the  authority  of  which  no  Biblical  critic  of  eminence 
has  ever  yet  attempted  to  shake  ; — if  it  put  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  antiquity,  supported  by  the  accurate  collation  of  JMan- 
uscripts.  Fathers,  and  Versions  into  one  scale ;  and  throwing  the 
spurious  Gospel  of  Ebion,  and  the  more  spurious  Gospel  of  Mar- 
cion into    the   other,    Behold  them  ignominionsly  kick  the 

BE.IM  !  B. 


AUGUSTINE. 


Augustine  was  born  at  Fagasta  a  city  of  Numidia,  in  the  year 
351.  His  father  who  was  a  burgess  of  that  city,  conceiving  a 
high  opinion  of  his  son's  talents,  set  his  heart  upon  liis  literary 
advancement,  and  gave  him  all  the   advantages,  which    his  small 

*  Vid.  Orig.  Praef.  in  Sue;  Euseb.  Epiph.  &c.,  as  given  in  Poole, 
t  Vid.  Epiph.  Haer.  42.  and  Iren.  Lib.  1.  C.  28,  6zc. 
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fortune  would  admit.  And  his  mother,  a  woman  of  memorable 
piety,  early  and  so  faithfully  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  at  a  time  of  extreme  illness,  while  yet 
young,  he  desired  to  be  baptised,  but  on  account  of  his  speedy 
recovery  it  was  omitted.  At  first  he  was  strongly  averse  to  mental 
exertion,  but  on  reading  Cicero's  Ilortensius,  he  imbibed  an  ar- 
dent thirst  for  literary  fame,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
eloquence.  Not  finding,  however,  in  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  the  pure  precepts  of  him  whose  name,  filling 
from  the  lips  of  his  pious  mother,  had  indelibly  impressed  his 
mind,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  sacred  scriptures.  But  here 
again,  failing  to  discern  those  flowers  of  rhetoric,  which  were, 
by  his  profession,  the  grand  objects  of  pursuit,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  seduced  by  the  Manichees,  who  were  then  becoming  nu- 
merous in  Africa.  Lax  in  principle  and  debauched  in  morals,  he 
was  left  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the 
care  of  his  anxious  mother.  And  notwithstanding  her  prayers 
and  tears  and  entreaties,  he  continued  an  avowed  Manichee  until 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  when  he  stole  from  her  presence,  repair- 
ed to  Rome,  and  soon  after  through  the  influence  of  some  of  his 
friends,  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  at  Milan.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  his  learning  Carthage  his  faith  had  been  some- 
what shaken  by  frequently  comparing  the  absurd  fables  of  the 
Manichees  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  by  the 
utter  failure  of  Faustus,  an  eloquent  man  and  leader  of  the  sect, 
to  support  his  positions,  by  sound  argument.  Augustine  had  now 
become  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  his  situation  at  Milan  proved 
to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  apprehension.  The  powerful 
preaching  of  Ambrose,  then  bishop  of  that  city,  the  study  of 
Paul's  epistles,  attended  by  the  influence  of  Divine  Grace  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  his  absent  mother,  wrought  in  his  mind  a 
true  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  lie  therefore  relinquished 
his  profession,  received  baptism,  returned  to  his  native  land,  and 
associating  with  eleven  others,  as  austere  as  himself,  became  with 
them  distinguished  by  wearing  the  leathern  girdle,  having  all 
things  in  common  and  paying  exclusive  devotion  to  fasting  and 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  word  of  God.  About  three  years  af- 
ter Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo,  charmed  with  the  talents  and 
piety  of  Augustine,  drew  him  from  his  retirement,  ordained  him 
priest  over  his  own  church,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
permitted  him  to  preach  in  his  presence.  The  fame  of  Augustfne, 
however,  as  a  preacher,  a  counsellor  and  a  Christian  soon  became 
so  great  and  extensive,  that  Valerius,  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  called  to  some  other  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  prevailed  upon  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  ap- 
point him  colleague  bishop  with  himself 

We  now  arrive  at  that  period  of  his  life  in  which  it  is   interest- 
ing to  contemplate  his  character.     We  behold  him   labouring   in 
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the  strength  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  wielding 
the  weapons  of  Christian  warfare,  and  contending  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  His  arduous  labors,  more 
delichtful  to  his  active  and  benevolent  mind  than  any  other  em- 
ployment, daily  increased  upon  him.  For  such  was  the  fame  of 
his  piety,  hospitality  and  benevolence,  that  his  habitation  was  a 
place  of  constant  resort.  Here  the  afflicted  found  council,  the 
stranger  a  home,  and  the  indigent  relief.  As  a  companion  he  was 
kind,  affectionate  and  instructive, — as  a  Christian  strict  even  to 
severity — as  a  preacher,  distinguished  rather  for  the  soundness 
of  his  doctrine  and  the  strength  and  vividnessof  his  expression  than 
for  the  chasteness  of  his  oratory  on  the  logical  preciseness  of  his 
argumentation.  He  chose  rather  to  instruct  the  understanding 
and  improve  the  heart,  than  to  charm'the  ear  or  please  the  fancy — 
always  adapting  his  language  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers. 
Though  apparently  enthusiastic  in  every  thing  in  which  he  engag- 
ed, yet  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  as  a  polemic  he  was  candid, 
forbearing  and  affectionate,  ever  desirous,  not  so  much  of  van- 
quishing his  antagonist,  as  of  convincing  him  of  his  error,  and 
of  reclaiming  him  to  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Such  a  man  was  eminently  qualified  to  stand  forth  the  champi- 
on of  truth,  in  a  day  when  various  heritics  were  spreading  devas- 
tation and  death  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Christian  world. 
Their  desolating  march  was  arrested  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Au- 
gustine, and  though  they  divided  their  bands  against  him,  he  put 
them  all  to  flight  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  Manichees, 
the  Donatisls,  the  Arians,  the  Pelagians  and  the  Pagans,  with 
other  smaller  tribes  of  errorists,  were  each  in  turn  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  zeal  of  his  piety,  and  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
and  to  retire,  in  shame  and  defeat,  from  the  field  of  contest. 

The  chief  points  of  Christian  doctrine  which  he  had  occasion 
severally  to  defend  against  the  tenets  of  these  various  sects,  were 
the  same  that  were  long  after  embraced  by  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  maintained  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Tranquility  was  restored  to  the  African  church  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  the  work  of  salvation  emi- 
nently prospered  under  his  indefatigable  ministrations.  But  not- 
withstanding all  his  faithfulness,  and  all  his  success,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  leave  his  church  in  peace  at  his  final  departure.  He 
lived  to  see  his  country  invaded  and  plundered  by  the  Vandals,  a 
barbarous  tribe  from  the  north,  and  even  his  own  beloved  city 
beseiged  by  the  hostile  foe,  for  seven  long  months.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  scenes  of  desolation,  spreading  far  and  wide  over 
the  land,  that,  worn  out  with  labour,  and  grieved  with  the  fearful 
prospects  of  the  churches  which  had  been  gathered  and  nurtured 
by  his  care,  he  closed  his  eyes  on  earthly  things.  Thus  lived  and 
thus  died  the  famous  Augustine. 

He  lived  at  an  important  era  in  the  Christian  world.  The  church 
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had  now  passed  through  ten  successive  persecutions,  and  had 
gained  at  length  the  affections  of  the  world,  and  been  received  to 
her  embrace.  Kings  did  her  homage,  and  princes  stood  up  for  her 
support.  But  the  vine  which  God  had  planted  and  caused  to  shoot 
out  its  branches  beyond  the  river,  vvitiiered  at  their  touch,  and 
refused  to  be  nurtured  by  their  care.  The  Spirit  was  withdraw- 
ing and  darkness  visible  was  settling  in  upon  the  temples  of 
Christianity. 

Now  then  it  was  that  the  appearance  of  Augustine  was  as  the 
breaking  out  of  a  western  sun  from  behind  the  portentous  cloud 
to  pour  a  flood  of  cheering  and  reviving  effulgence  upon  the 
garden  of  God. — Sad  was  the  hour  in  which  he  died  ;  for  then 
again  the  day  went  down,  and  the  mantle  of  night  spread  over  the 
world  ;  except  that  such  proved  to  be  the  influence  of  his  writings 
in  after  ages  that,  his  death  was  rather  as  the  sitting  of  a  polar 
sun,  which,  while  it  floated  below  the  horizon  afforded  a  twilight 
sufficient  to  guide  many  a  Christian  pilgrim  to  the  cross  of  Cal- ^ 
vary  and  to  Zion  above.  That  hehad  faults,  we  cannot  deny  ; 
that  these  faults  had  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  church  in  suc- 
ceeding generations,  we  as  readily  admit.  But  his  faults  were  the 
faults  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  becomes  us  to  exhibit 
the  same  candor  towards  him,  that  may  be  necessary  for  our- 
selves. G. 
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1.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree,  probable,  that  Satan,  the  chief 
of  the  fallen  myriads,  was  advanced  nearest  to  the  godhead  of  all 
the  sons  of  glory.  And  this  appears,  because,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, it  is  not  likely  he  could  have  drawn  such  a  multitude  to 
participate  his  guilt ;  for  the  higher  his  exaltation,  the  greater  his 
influence  on  those  aroand.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  such  a  num- 
ber, could  have  united  as  one  in  that  grand  rebellion,  without  some 
head,  whom  they  highly  esteemed  :  whose  word  was  their  law, 
and  whose  influence  was  equal  to  the  black  and  awful  event. 
Yea,  it  seems  certain  that  he  was  so  advanced,  from  that  domin- 
ion, which  he  now  holds,  over  the  unhappy  partakers  of  his  fall. 
Scripture  represents  him,  as  having  such  dominion  ;  he  is  called 
a  king,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit  ;  and  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air.  All  which  carry  evidence  of  his  rule  and  do- 
minion now  :  and  prove  it  more  than  probable,  that  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  peculiar  dignity  before  the  fall. 

2.  His  intellectual  powers  were  strongest,  and  shone  with  un  • 
rivalled  splendor  :  This  I  think,  appears  from  his  refined  subtlety, 
by  which  he  drew  aside  unknown  numbers,  of  the  once  happy 
tenants  of  glory,  by  which  he  still  keeps  them  under  his  dominion  ; 
and  by  which  he  rules  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedi- 
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ence.  It  also  appeared  in  the  method  he  took  to  deceive  Eve  ; 
which  discovered  peculiar  penetration,  foresight  and  sagacity; 
for  nothing  coidd  be  more  fitly  calculated  to  attain  his  diabolical 
end.  It  also  appeared,  in  his  daring  attempt  on  the  Lord  of  life 
and  glory  :  by  which,  he  thought  at  one  stroke  to  conquer  heaven 
and  earth;  and  destroy  both.  It  appears  farther  manifest,  in  the 
variety  of  his  temptations,  by  which  he  lieth  in  wait  to  deceive, 
not  only  sinners,  but  saints:  none  of  whom  are  wholly  free  from 
his  fiery  darts,  and  cunning  devices;  and  over  whom  he  would 
gain  his  infernal  aims,  did  not  God  in  infinite  wisdom,  love  and 
grace,  circumvent  his  malicious  designs.  All  which,  demonstrate 
his  intellectual  powers,  (though  now  debased  to  diabolical  purpo- 
ses,) to  be  of  the  superior  degree.     Consequently, 

3.  He  was  honored  as  such  by  those  around  him.  This  it  seems 
natural  to  suppose;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  he  was  esteemed 
and  exalted  by  them  in  proportion  to  his  high  state,  and  intellect- 
ual accomplishmevits,  and  which  gradually  arose  to  a  kind  of  a 
devotion  and  to  a  degree  of  honor  and  worship,  incompatable 
with  his  state  as  a  creature.  Thus,  perhaps,  they  became  tempt- 
ers to  each  other. 

4.  He  could  not  be  insensible  of  his  exalted  and  superior  abili- 
ties. The  higher  his  dignity,  and  the  more  capacious  his  pow- 
ers, the  more  clearly  he  could  discern  the  difference  between 
himself  and  those  beneath.  This  consciousness  of  superiority, 
and  the  respect  paid  him,  by  the  surrounding  intelligences, 
generating  high  thoughts  of  his  own  worth,  self-love,  and  self- 
complacency,  and,  in  the  end,  self-admiration  took  place;  all  which 
engendered  pride  :  pride  darkened  his  mind,  both  to  the  past  and 
the  future  ;  he  forgot  the  rock  that  begat  him,  and  that  now  up- 
held him  and  all  his  power  became  absorbed  in  self.  Pride  thus 
generated,  became  exceedingly  prolific,  and  the  now  fallen  spirit, 
conveyed  the  dreadful  bane  through  ten  thousand  minds. 

This  is  as  probable  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  sin,  as 
perhaps  can  be  supposed.  In  which  it  appears  that  the  immedi- 
ate cause,  or  occasion  of  sin,  was  Satan's  exaltation,  superior  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  the  consequent  esteem  and  honor  paid  by 
those  around  him.  In  all  which,  where  can  the  fault  or  blame  be 
fixed,  but  on  the  guilty  subject?  This  cause,  instead  of  extenu- 
ating his  guilt,  aggravates  it  to  the  highest  degree:  for  the  more 
elevated  his  station,  the  greater  his  obligation  to  his  sovreign;  the 
more  capacious  his  powers,  the  more  able  was  he  to  glorify  his 
Creator;  and  the  more  exalted  his  obedience  and  worship  ought 
to  have  been;  therefore  his  rebellion  sunk  him  into  proportionable 
guilt,  and  rendered  his  base  revolt  absolutely  inexcusable. 

William  Tucker. 


Errata  .  On  page  248  (May  No.)  read  3096  for  4000  ;  4000  for  4004 ; 
4029  for  403G  ;  and  182!)  for  1837  :  also  33  in  the  5th  line  from  the  top,  and 
29  in  the  9th  line,  for  37.  . 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS    INTRODUCTORY    TO   THE    BOOK    OF    JUDGES. 

That  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  which  pass- 
ed under  the  Judges  is  replete  with  interest  and  instruction.  In 
many  respects  it  is  obscure,  and  requires  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  understand  it.  For  this,  two  special  reasons  may 
be  assigned.  First,  it  is  difficult  for  us,  at  this  distance  of 
time  and  in  widely  different  circumstances  to  enter  into  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  that  people  during  the  period  to  which  this 
book  relates.  And  secondly,  the  account  is  exceedingly  com- 
pressed. The  Book  itself  is  but  a  few  fragments,  the  whole  of 
which  is  shorter  than  a  single  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  usually  is.  Suppose  our  Republic  should 
continue  300  years  from  the  declaration  of  Independence,  and 
then  that  its  whole  history  should  be  comprised  in  twenty  or 
twenty-one  short  chapters ;  then  suppose  that  3000  or  4000  years 
hence,  a  people  on  another  continent,  speaking  a  language  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  to  ours,  with  manners,  customs  and  habits 
as  different  from  ours,  as  the  manhood  of  the  world  is  different 
from  its  infancy,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand such  a  brief  history  of  our  nation,  civil  and  religious, 
without  care  and  study.  Let  any  one  sit  down,  and  as  he  reads 
over  the  book  of  Judges,  carefully  note  only  such  parts 
as  are  obscure,  and  he  will  at  once  feel  that  if  he  can  answer 
many  questions  which  arise,  there  are  more  which  he  cannot 
answer. 

The  period  embraced  in  the  book  of  Judges,  dating  from  the 
settlement  of  Canaan  at  the  death  of  Joshua  is  300  years.  The 
whole  period  during  which  the  nation  was  under  this  form  of 
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governmentj  from  Joshua  to  Saul  was  450  years.  As  this  is 
the  history  of  men  in  entirely  new  circumstances,  it  probably 
throws  stronger  light  upon  the  human  character,  than  the  same 
number  of  pages  either  in  sacred  or  profane  history. 

1.  The  first  question  naturally  arising  is,  who  wrote  the  Book 
of  Judges  ? 

A  few  words  of  explanation  seem  necessary  bsfore  coming  to 
the  answer.  There  seems  ever  to  have  been  in  (he  Jewish  na- 
tion, an  officer  of  a  peculiar  character.  We  have  no  word 
which  exactly  expresses  the  nature  of  the  office.  Perhaps  Ge- 
nealogist will  corns  the  nearest  to  it  of  any  single  word.  In 
our  translation  of  the  Bible  it  is  usually  if  not  always  translated 
by  the  general  term  officer.  While  the  Hebrews  were  in  bon- 
dage in  Egypt,  these  genealogists,  or  as  the  original  word  is.  Sho- 
terim,  kept  an  account  of  the  families  ;  and  under  the  task- 
masters, saw  that  the  proper  quantity  of  brick  was  made  and 
delivered.  The  Septuagint  calls  them  scribes,  yqa^uuievg.  Yide 
Gen.  5  ;  14,  15.  Under  Joshua  these  Shoter!m  or  registers  de- 
livered the  orders  of  the  General  to  the  army,  and  kept  an  ac- 
curate account  of  all  the  families,  and  of  their  ability  to  furnish 
soldiers.  Vide  Josh.  1  :  10,  1 1.  After  the  settlement  of  the 
land  these  Shoterim  were  placed  in  all  the  principal  cities.  In 
keeping  these  rolls  of  families,  they  sometimes  inserted  short 
and  curious  memoranda,  and  notices  of  remarkable  incidents. 
See  a  remarkable  example  of  this  in  1  Chron.  4:  10,  21,  22, 
23.  Similar  memoranda  occur  as  they  give  the  list  of  families 
who  were  reared  in  Egypt.  They  were  undoubtedly  inserted 
by  these  Shoterim. 

These  Shoterim  seem  always  to  have  been  peculiarly  active 
whenever  an  enrolment  for  war  took  place.  They  were  elected 
from  the  first  citizens,  and  were  men  of  sound  integrity.  Now 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Shoterim  wrote  the  history,  each 
of  his  own  times,  or  of  the  particular  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Thus  the  Book  of  Judges,  which  was  most  evidently 
composed  by  more  than  one  pen,  was  probably  the  composition 
of  several  of  these  Shoterim,  each  writing  the  history  of  his 
own  times  during  the  300  years. 

But  Ihe  book  seems  not  to  have  been  collected,  or  put  together 
as  a  whole,  till  the  days  of  Saul,  the  first  king.  In  several 
places  the  compiler  throw^s  in  the  remark,  "  in  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,"  plainly  implying  that  there  was  a  king 
then ;  i.  e.  after  the  crowning  of  Saul.  The  compiler  also 
says  that  the  Jebusites  held  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  (ch  1:  21) 
but  we  know  that  David  expelled  the  Jebusites,  and  ever  after 
held  the  city :  consequently  the  book  must  have  been  written 
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or  compiled  somewhere  between  the  crowning  of  Saul  and  the 
reign  of  David.  And  we  next  infer  that  as  Samuel  Uved  just 
at  that  time  and  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  and  was  clothed 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  book. 
What  greatly  strengthens  this  supposition  is,  that  several  parts 
of  the  book  were  composed  long  before  Saul.  We  know  that 
the  song  of  Deborah  was,  as  it  was  committed  to  memory  by 
the  army  of  Barak  ;  so  undoubtedly  were  other  parts,  especially 
the  dialogues  which  are  minutely  related,  and  which  must 
have  been  spoken  at  least  250  years  before  Samuel.  This 
supposition  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  proof  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  book.  It  may  be  just  as  really  and  as  fully  inspired 
as  if  every  word  had  been  suggested  to  the  compiler  at  the  time 
of  writing  it.  'Y\\e  several  little  histories  were  probably  before 
him,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  him  to  write  such  a  book, 
what  things  to  insert  and  what  to  leave  out. 

2.  What  was  the  real  situation  of  the  Israelites  during  the 
reign  of  the  Judges. 

A  question  much  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  I  must  be 
allowed  here  just  to  glance  back  and  look  at  the  causes  which 
would  naturally  tend  to  form  their  national  character.  The 
generation  who,  led  by  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  came  out  of 
Egypt,  were,  as  a  whole,  exceedingly  unpromising.  They  had 
been  bound  and  broken  in  slavery; — so  completely,  that  more 
than  once  they  would  have  exchanged  all  their  prospects  of 
freedom,  for  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  if  they  might  again  have 
their  leeks  and  onions.  Add  to  this,  they  were  educated 
in  Egypt,  the  very  hot-bed  of  idolatry,  from  which,  seed  spread 
over  almost  the  whole  of  the  world.  As  to  soldiership,  they 
were  about  as  unpromising  as  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies 
would  now  be,  and  not  much  better  prepared  for  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  God  than  the  most  degraded  idolaters  would  be.  Thus 
when  led  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  they  were  commanded  to  go  up  and  conquer  and 
possess  it.  Their  army  at  that  time  was  at  least  600.000  fight- 
ing men,  and  their  whole  population  nearly  3,000,000.  They 
sent  twelve  of  their  most  respectable  and  courageous  men  to 
spy  out  the  land  ;  but  these,  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  their 
generation,  spread  dismay  through  the  whole  camp;  and  al- 
though God  was  visibly  with  them,  and  although  they  had 
a  number  and  a  strength  nearly  or  quite  as  great  as  that  of  this 
country  when  we  threw  off  the  5'oke  of  Great  Britian,  yet  their 
heart  sunk  at  (he  very  idea  of  fighting.  Such  was  their  cow- 
ardice that  they  not  only  openly  talked  of  rebelling,  but  of 
stoning  their  leaders,  till  God  interfered  and  punished  them. 
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That  generation  was  then  sentenced  to  die  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  land  to  remain  unconquered  and  unpossessed,  till  a  more 
warlike  generation  could  be  raised  up.  This  sentence  equally 
dissatisfied  them,  and  they  then  felt  eager  to  fight,  and  actually 
made  the  attempt  to  go  out  and  conquer.  It  was  the  faint- 
hearted attack  of  cowardice.  They  were  smitten  and  obliged 
to  return,  and  gladly  acquiesced  in  the  sentence.  This  repulse 
seemed  to  convince  them,  that  whatever  else  they  might  have, 
they  had  but  very  few  of  the  fighting  quaUties.  They  had 
rather  wander  and  die  in  the  wilderness  than  to  fight. 

But  God  had  another  object  in  thus  leading  them  so  long  a 
journey  over  the  deseits  of  Arabia.  He  designed  to  organize 
a  church,  and  to  have  one  spot  on  earth  not  polluted  by  idol- 
atry. No  nation  then  existed  not  sunk  in  the  most  debasing 
idolatry. 

And  here  is  the  place  to  remark  that  idolatry  is  the  prevailing 
desire  of  man.  It  matters  not  how  enlightened  and  refined  a 
people  may  be, — how  much  learning  and  skill  they  may  have, 
if  the  direct  revelation  of  heaven  and  the  ordinances  of  God 
are  wanting,  they  rush  into  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry. 
And  why  ?  Surely  there  must  be  some  resistless  cause  for  such 
a  propensity.  And  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  there  is  such 
a  cause — a  cause  as  universal  as  the  depraved  desires  of  man. 
No  system  of  idolatry  could  be  maintained,  if  it  consisted  in  noth- 
ing more  than  merely  paying  homage  to  a  block,  a  stone,  or  an 
image  of  silver  or  gold.  Idolatry  meets  the  unholy  desires  of  man 
in  a  different  way.  It  is  always  attended  by  impure  rights,  by 
lascivious  songs,  and  by  practices  still  more  impure  and  abom- 
inable. The  very  vices  of  man,  which  need  all  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  man  to  restrain  them,  are  thus  consecrated  by  the 
worship  of  idols.  They  are  made  a  part  of  worship.  The  fact 
that  at  Corinth,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  intro- 
duced into  that  city,  there  were  one  thousand  abandoned  females 
consecrated  to  one  temple,  and  the  fact,  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  so  madly  bent  on 
protecting  the  city  of  Gibeah  in  their  awful  treatment  of  the 
wife  of  the  traveUing  Levite — so  madly  indeed  that  they  would 
fight  the  other  eleven  tribes,  and  nearly  lose  their  own  exis- 
tence, shows  how  and  why  idolatr}'^  makes  and  retains  its  vota- 
ries. Even  while  Sinai  was  shaking  at  the  presence  of  God, 
the  people  had  their  calf  of  gold  ;  and  what  is  still  more  aston- 
ishing, during  all  that  long  march  in  the  wilderness,  with  the 
cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  and  the  miracles  before  them,  they 
were  not  cured.  Idolatry  broke  out  once  in  a  manner  so  dread- 
ful, that  it  cost  the  lives  of  24,000  to  check  it ;  and  never  did 
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the  ark  of  the  coveaaat  remove,  but  it  waa  followed  by  the 
portable  tabernacles  of*  Satan.  Vide  Amos  5  :  25,  26  ;  and 
A'Cts  7  :  42,  43.  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  there  is  not  a 
temple  of  idolatry  on  earth,  but  it  is  the  high-way  of  debauchery ; 
nor  an  idolater,  but  he  expects  to  have  all  his  depraved  appe- 
tites gratified,  and  his  vices  sanctioned  by  his  religion.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  Satan  should  be  successful,  when  he 
appeals  to  the  most  unholy  and  depraved  appetites  of  man,  and 
sanctions  them  by  songs  and  rites  and  worship  ?  To  be  sure 
he  has  forms,  rites,  and  solemn  worship,  but  these  are  necessary 
in  order  to  lull  the  conscience.  Matthew  Henry  somewhere 
says,  perhaps  with  more  point  than  reverence,  the  devil  is 
God's  ape  !    Vide  Buchanan's  Res.,  and  Miss.  Journals  passim. 

This  universal  cause  of  idolatry  will  account  for  the  continued 
propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  fall  into  it.  The  surrounding 
nations  were  full  of  it.  They  had  their  gods  and  goddesses, 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  practices  which  may  not  be  named, 
mostly  performed  under  the  cover  of  night.  To  these  the 
Israelite  was  invited.  The  temptation  was  so  agreeable  that 
he  fell,  and  his  conscience  was  hardened  by  the  fall.  Moses 
and  Joshua  well  understood  the  strength  of  this  propensity,  and 
took  every  possible  precaution  to  keep  the  nation  from  idolatry. 
The  food,  the  dress,  the  habits,  every  thing  of  the  Hebrew  was 
designed  \o  prevent  his  mingling  with  idolaters.  Just  before 
his  death,  Moses  called  the  nation  around  him  and  delivered 
his  farewell  address,  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy. In  this  address  he  recounts  what  God  had  done  for 
them,  and  why  he  had  done  it,  and  again  and  again  do  they 
swear  allegiance  to  the  God  of  heaven.  This  solemn  act  was 
repeated  by  Joshua  just  before  his  death  ;  and  as  a  general 
fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  all  who  were  upon  the  stage  of 
life  with  Joshua,  kept  clear  of  idolatry.  The  book  of  Judges^ 
then  commences  with  the  next  generation  after  Joshua. 

The  great  principle  or  law  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
their  existence  as  a  nation  and  a  church,  was,  that  Jehovah 
should  be  their  God,  and  at  (lie  same  time  their  temporal  king. 
This  Theocratical  form  of  government  was  not  forced  upon 
them,  for  they  voluntarily  elected  God  to  be  their  king,  and  sev- 
eral times,  the  whole  nation,  including  the  women  and  children, 
swore  their  allegiance  to  him  as  their  king..  Consequently 
temporal  rewards  were  promised  and  conferred,  if  they  were 
faithful  to  their  temporal  king,  and  judgements  denounced  and 
executed,  when  unfaithful.  Hence  every  species  of  idolatry 
was  high  treason  against  their  king.  So  of  every  inducement 
to  idolatry.  This  brings  me  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  th© 
•51 
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expulsion  of  the  Canaanites,  which  has  too  often  been  said  to 
have  been  the  result  of  cruelty.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the 
country  belonged  to  God,  who  had  a  perfect  right  to  give  it  to 
whomsoever  he  would.  Add  to  this,  he  expressly  says  he  suf- 
fered them  to  be  driven  out  for  their  abominable  idolatries.  It 
was  a  just  judgement  upon  them.  There  were  three  courses 
before  the  Canaanites,  either  of  which  they  were  at  liberty  to 
take. 

(1.)  They  might  have  renounced  their  idolatry  and  acknowl- 
edged Jehovah  as  their  God.  In  that  case  they  would  have 
been  spared.  Indeed  some  of  them  did  so,  and  were  promoted 
by  David.  No  one  will  say  that  they  had  not  abundant  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  they  ought 
to  have  renounced  their  idolatry,  incest,  and  human  sacrifices 
and  acknowledged  the  God  of  heaven.  If  they  chose  to  die 
rather  than  forsake  sin,  it  was  not  unjust  in  God  to  give  them 
their  choice,  or  expel  them. 

(2.)  They  miglit  have  left  the  country,  which  they  undoubt- 
edly knew  belonged  to  the  descendents  of  Jacob  :  and  if  they 
had  taken  their  property  and  departed  peaceably,  they  would 
have  been  spared.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, did  thus  leave  their  country  and  plant  colonies  in  Africa. 
Two  marble  pillars  in  Numidia  contain  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Phenician  characters  ;  ■r]fiETg  eg/usv  6t  (puyofjeg  dLnb 
nQogfbnov'lijgov  zov  XrjdTov,  iiov  A'^avri.  Undoubtedly  the  greater 
part  of  these  nations  might  have  saved  themselves  in  the  same 
way. 

(3.)  They  might  try  the  contest  with  the  sword  and  in 
open  day,  fight  against  the  God  of  heaven.  This  was  the 
course  which  most  of  the  tribes  chose  to  pursue,  and  being  thus 
found  in  arms,  in  defence  of  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry, 
they  were  exterminated.  God  has  an  unquestioned  right  to 
remove  the  wicked  in  any  way  he  pleases.  Analogous  to  this 
were  the  dealings  of  God  towards  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  country.  Just  before  our  fathers  came  to  plant  a  church  of 
Christ  here,  God  had  removed  a  great  part  of  the  Indians,  by  a 
plague  more  awful  than  the  sword  of  war.  They  too,  had 
filled  up  their  cup  of  iniquity,  and  were  far  gone  in  pollution. 
And  they  too,  by  the  mysterious  providence  of  God  were  doomed 
to  extermination,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that  with 
their  own  ferocious  wars,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  white  man, 
they  will  one  day  be  gone.  The  Canaanites  were  never  ex- 
terminated to  an  extent  any  thing  like  what  has  come  upon 
the  tribes  who  once  occupied  these  hills  and  these  vallies.  Vide 
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Trumbuirs  Hist.  Con.  "Vol.  I.     Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia, 
and  Mather's  Magnalia. 

Let  us  now  loolc  at  the  Hebrews  having  passed  the  great 
desert  and  settled  in  the  promised  land,  with  their  government 
in  full  operation,  the  Tabernacle  pitched  at  Shiloh,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  completed,  the  Levites,  a  learned  class  placed  in 
the  cities  of  each  tribe,  the  Canaanites  driven  out  or  subdued  so 
that  each  tribe  can  occupy  its  allotted  place.     God  is  their  king 
and  defender,  and  they  are  in  the  fair  way  to  become  the  happiest, 
holiest,   and   mightiest  nation  ever   known.      What  was  the 
government  of  this  singular  people  ?     At  the  death  of  Joshua, 
there  was  no  king  or  supreme  magistrate  but  God  himself.    He 
was  the  king — the  Tabernacle  was  his  palace — the  chief  priest 
was  his  prime  minister,  and  the  Levites  were  his  officers  and 
agents.     Each  tribe  was,  in  many  respects,  an  independent  re- 
public ;  and  the  resemblance  to  the  relations  which  the  several 
states  of  our  Union   bear  to  each  other,  is  surprising.     Each 
tribe  having  its  own  officers  and  rulers,   and  acting  indepen- 
dently, sometimes  acted  right,  sometimes  otherwise.     Thus  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  undertook  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah 
against  all  the  other  tribes.     The  tribe  of  Judah  elected  David 
to  be  their  king,  and  he  reigned  over  them  seven   years  before 
the  other  tribes  fell  in.     Hence  too,  each  tribe  had  its  own  ene- 
mies, to  drive  out  after  they  had  entered  possessions.     Some- 
times two  or  three  tribes  united  as  they  did  under  Gideon  and 
Jephtha.     But  though  each  tribe  seemed  to  act  as  sovereign, 
yet  they  had  some  common  bonds.  They  spakeone  language,- — 
often  needed  each  other's  aid, — had  one  king  and  God — one  set 
of  Priests — one  Tabernacle — one  oracle  called  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  and  one  common  law  of  church  and  state.      Mu- 
tual jealousies,  would,  of  course,  spring  up  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment, just  as  in  our  own  country.     The  two  powerful  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Joseph  were  always  jealous.      Judah,  because 
their  ancestor  was  the  first-born,  and  from  them   the  Saviour 
was  to  come.     Joseph,  because  this  tribe  was  divided  into  two, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  had  a  double  portion,  to  fill  the 
place  of  Levi,  elected  to  the  priest-hood.     Thus  they  continued 
to  struggle  for  the  preponderance  till  at  the  death  of  Solomon, 
they  succeeded  in  rending  the  kingdom,  and  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
carried  away  all  but  Judah  and  Benjamin.     Behold  how  great 
a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  ! 

Idolatry  crept  into  the  nation  by  the  next  generation  after 
Joshua  in  two  ways.  First,  the  several  tribes  after  entering 
upon  their  possessions,  neglected  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites, 
though  expressly  commanded  to  do  it.     They  were  content 
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simply  to  make  them  tributary.  The  next  step  wag  to  form 
alUaiices  with  them  by  mirriage,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
could  njt  expel  the  Canaanites  without  fighting  their  own  chil- 
dren and  relatives.  It  was  then  easy  to  join  in  all  their  idolatry. 
The  second  way  was  by  making  images,  probably  of  the  ark 
and  sacred  things,  and  then  worshipping  them.  Thus  the  first 
introduction  of  idolatry  in  Israel  when  openly  practised,  was  by 
the  images  which  Micah  set  up  in  his  own  house.  These 
were  carried  up  to  Uan,  or  Laish,  the  northern  part  of  the  na- 
tion, and,  as  the  place  was  distant  from  Shiloh,  they  found  it 
easier,  and  more  agreeable  to  pride,  to  worship  there,  than  to  go 
to  Shiloh.  Thus  the  fashion  of  having  domestic  gods  was  in- 
troduced, and  sDon  spread  through  the  land.  Each  tribe  would 
naturally  wish  to  have  the  rights  of  religion  within  its  own 
bounds.  The  Ephod  which  Gideon  made,  and  which  might 
have  been  made  merely  as  a  monument  of  his  victory,  was, 
after  his  death,  made  an  object  of  worship  and  became  a  snare 
to  Israel.     Vide  Jahn's  Hist.  Heb.  Com. 

I  am  now  better  pre])ared  to  answer  the  question  started  some- 
time since:  viz.  What  was  the  state  of  Israel  during  the  time 
of  the  Judges  ?     1  reply, 

1.    In  general,  it  was  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  assertion  may  excite  surprise,  but  it  will  be  but  momen- 
tary. The  period  of  the  Judges  was  450  years.  By  the  larg- 
est possible  calculation,  the  people  were  oppressed  only  111 
years  of  this  time.  And  it  should  be  distinctly  remembered 
that  when  they  wereopp.essed,  it  was  only  one  or  two  tribes  at 
a  time.  The  Philistines  sometimes  harassed  one  or  two  tribes 
on  the  south,  and  the  Midianites  as  many  more  on  the  north, 
or  at  the  centre  ;  but  even  in  these  sorest  times,  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  was  unmolested.  Had  they  not  been  weakened 
by  mutual  jealousies  and  idolatry,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  united  strength  of  all  the  tribes  might  not  have  cleared  the 
land  of  all  their  enemies,  and  that  too,  without  supernatural 
aid.  Tiie  Book  of  Judges  has  very  aptly  been  called  a  regis- 
ter of  diseases — from  which  it  would  be  improper  to  infer  there 
were  no  well-men  in  the  nation,  because  some  were  sick. 
Idolatry  seemed  to  spread  like  an  epidemic,  and  then  judge- 
ments would  fall  upon  that  particular  part  of  the  land,  till  it 
was  removed  ;  but  there  were  long  and  healthy  periods  even 
then,  when  no  part  of  the  nation  felt  the  disease.  So  short  a 
history  must  be,  of  course,  only  an  outline  of  this  long  period, 
and  it  embraces  only  the  darker  shades.  After  David,  the 
Rulers  were  from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  during  the  Judges, 
they  were  raised  up  from  the  tribes  most  oppressed  ;  and  hence 
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they  were  from  eight  different  tribes.  The  general  prosperity 
of  the  nation  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts,  that  during  ail 
these  years  the  Tabernacle  of  God  was  at  Shiloh,  and  his  al- 
tars constantly  reverenced.  The  first  High  Priest  of  whom 
we  read,  is  Phinehas,  who  held  his  office  under  Joshua,  and  it 
was  probably  his  summons,  as  the  prime  minister  of  the  king, 
(God,)  that  assembled  the  nation  to  see  what  should  be  done  in 
the  case  of  the  city  Gibeah.  Regular  courts  of  Justice  were, 
for  the  most  of  the  time  in  full  operation.  The  events  related 
in  the  Book  of  Ruth  took  place  during  the  days  of  the  Judges ; 
and  there  we  find  regular  courts  of  Judicature  held  at  the  gates 
of  the  cities,  to  one  of  which  Boaz  appeals  when  he  propose,^ 
to  marry  the  widow  of  an  Israelite,  The  very  histories  of 
these  deliverances,  show  these  seasons  of  oppressions  to  have 
been  exceptions  to  the  general  state  of  things.  The  wander- 
ing hordes  who  came  in  upon  them  like  waves  of  fire,  driving 
off  their  cattle  and  devouring  their  harvests,  were  large  bodies 
of  robbers  or  freebooters,  who  might  have  been  easily  repelled, 
had  there  been  union  in  Israel, 

2.  During  this  period  there  was  very  great  anarchy  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  may  seem  almost  needless  to  remark  here,  that  the  last 
five  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  are  not  in  the  regular 
order  of  time.  The  events  took  place  soon  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  for  we  find  Phinehas  High  Priest  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence.  They  were  probably  put  at  the  close  of  the  Book, 
in  order  not  to  break  the  history.  They  may  be  called  an  ap- 
pendix, and  might  as  well  have  been  put  at  the  beginning  as 
at  the  close. 

The  story  of  the  treatment  of  the  wife  or  boncubine  of  the 
Levite  at  the  city  of  Gibeah,  sh.ows  the  almost  entire  want  of 
civilization,  to  say  nothing  of  refinement,  "And  when  he 
was  come  into  his  house,  he  took  a  knife  and  laid  hold  on  his 
concubine  and  divided  her  together  with  her  bones,  into  twelve 
pieces,  and  sent  her  into  all  the  coasts  of  Israel,"  This  was  a 
summons  to  the  whole  nation,  and  the  call  probably,  went  in 
the  name  of  Phinehas  ;  but  what  people  but  those  of  a  bar- 
barous age,  would  send  pieces  of  a  corpse  to  call  them  together ! 
Something  like  this  takes  place  among  any  barbarous  people, 
and  among  none  but  barbarous.  The  Indian  warrior  of  our 
country,  when  he  would  call  his  warriors  to  battle,  sends  a  stick 
to  each,  having  as  many  notches  scored  in  it,  as  there  are  days 
before  the  war  commences,  "  When  I  send  out  one  arrow," 
said  the  half-civilized,  talented  Saladin,  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
saders, "  when  I  send  out  one  arrow,  a  thousand  horsemen 
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leap  into  the  saddle ;  if  1  send  two,  five  thousand  ;  if  I  send 
my  bow,  ten  thousand  lances  glisten  in  the  sun."  Among  the 
partially  civilized  clans  of  Scotland,  when  a  chieftain  would 
gather  his  clan  on  a  sudden  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  made 
a  cross  of  light  wood,  seared  its  ends  in  fire,  and  quenched  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  goat.  This  was  called  the  fiery  cross.  It 
was  delivered  to  a  swift  runner  who  ran  from  hamlet  to  ham- 
let, stopping  only  long  enough  to  name  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. He  who  received  the  cross  sent  it  forward  with  the  same 
speed  to  the  next  village,  and  thus  with  incredable  speed  it 
passed  over  the  hills  and  vallies  of  the  Highlands.  At  the 
aight  of  the  cross  every  male  over  sixteen,  hastened  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  armed,  and  he  who  failed,  suffered  death  by  fire 
and  sword,  as  by  the  emblem  of  the  cross.  So  late  as  1745-6, 
the  Fiery  Cross  often  made  its  circuits,  and  upon  one  emer- 
gency went  over  the  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  a  tract  of 
32  miles  in  three  hours.  It  was  usually  prepared  with  the 
most  awfiil  curses  on  the  head  of  him  who  refused  to  obey  it. 
[See  a  curious  account  of  this  cross  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Canto  HI.  xL  and  Note  L]  Suppose  when  the  pieces  of  this 
corpse-  were  sent  through  Israel,  the  threatening  was,  "  God  do 
so  to  him  who  comes  not  up  to  the  gathering  of  Israel,"  and 
we  can  see  how  it  was  that  the  nation  almost  to  a  man,  rose  up 
at  the  summons.  At  the  same  time  it  shows  the  want  of  an 
organized  mode  of  conveying  intelligence,  and  an  awful  sav- 
ageness  in  those  times  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel." 

The  same  inference  also,  is  drawn  from  the  beautiful  song 
of  Deborah.  ^'  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anatli,; — 
in  the  days  of  .Tael,  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  trav- 
ellers walked  through  bye-ways  ;"  that  is,  the  land  was  so  des- 
titute of  government,  and  so  full  of  robbery,  that  the  highways 
could  not  be  travelled,  and  men  must  creep  about  in  bye-paths. 
"The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased,  they  ceased  in  Israel, 
until  that  I  Deborah  arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother  in  Israel ;" 
that  is,  the  state  of  tlie  country  was  such,  that  the  villagers  could 
not  till  their  land,  and  were  obliged  to  flee  into  fenced  or  walled 
cities.  "Then  was  war  in  the  gates  ;"  that  is,  the  courts  of 
Justice  which  were  held  at  the  gates  of  the  cities  were  broken 
up,  and  there  was  no  redress  or  peace.  "  They  that  are  deliv- 
ered from  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing  water, 
there  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  ;"  that 
is,  their  wells  and  cisterns  were  beset  with  robbers  who  were 
archers — that  is,  horsemen,  ready  to  drive  off  the  cattle  as  they 
came  for  drink.  How  long  such  a  state  of  things  continued, 
or  how  widely  these  evils  were  spread,  cannot  be  known  ;  but 
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strip  the  account  of  its  poetic  costume, and  it  shows,  that  the  land 
was  full  of  violence  and  robbery  ;  industry  was  at  an  end, 
because  protection  was.  The  punishment  which  Gideon  in- 
flicted upon  the  rulers  of  Succoth,  is  also  an  evidence  of  the 
savage'ness  of  those  times.  "  And  he  took  the  Eiders  of  the 
city  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and  M'ith  them  he 
taught  the  men  of  Succoth."  Severe  teaching,  truly  ;  but 
milder  than  the  lesson  which  poor  Warsaw  has  recently  been 
taught. 

3.  The  Hebrews  after  entering  the  land  of  Canaan,  were 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  surrounding  nations.^ 

(1.)  Surrounding  nations  viewed  them  as  intruders.  A 
people  strong  enough  to  break  away  from  slavery  in  Egypt, 
and  to  be  victorious  in  their  marches  and  wars,  would  be  looked 
upon  with  peculiar  jealousy;  and  great  dread. 

(2.)  Surrounding  nations  would  delight  to  make  war  upon 
them  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  They  brought  much  silver  and 
gold  out  of  Egypt.  We  are  told  they  borrowed  so  as  to  spoil 
the  Egyptians.  It  must  require  an  immense  sum  of  jewelry 
to  call  for,  or  even  allow,  of  such  language.  Whenever  gold 
was  required  to  build  the  tabernacle,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
they  had  it  in  abundance.  Besides,  they  had  an  abundance  of 
cattle  which  would  attract  the  cupidity  of  surround  ng  nations. 
But  the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  arts,  peculiarly  drew  the 
Barbarians  upon  them  for  plunder.  "  Moreover  thou  shalt 
make  ten  curtains  of  fine-twined  linen,  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  with  cherubims  of  cunning  work  ;"  that  is,  they 
were  of  beautiful  colors  and  embroidery,  v^ith  angels  woven 
upon  them.  Thus  the  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  of  the 
window  expecting  her  son  to  return  from  the  conquest  of  the 
Jews,  Avilh  a  prey  of  divers  colors,  a  prey  of  divers  colors  of 
needle-work, — of  divers  colors  of  needle-work  on  both  sides. 
Just  call  to  mind  how  the  barbarians  poured  down  from  the 
north,  and  like  a  cloud  of  pitch  once  overflowed  Europe,  and 
overturned  the  finest  buildings  and  pillars  which  the  art  of  man 
ever  reared,  for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments,  and  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  their  neighbors 
made  war  upon  Israel  for  plunder.  Thus  the  Midianites  and 
children  of  the  East  came  in  swarms,  and  "encamped  against 
them,  and  destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth  till  thou  come 
unto  Gaza,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel."  Thus  the  an- 
gel found  Gideon  threshing  in  a  hidden  place,  lest  he  should 
be  plundered. 

(3.)  The  surrounding  nations  hated  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.     They  felt  at  once  that  such  a  religion  held  up  be- 
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fore  them  must  be  a  constant  reproof.  It  was  pouring  in  light 
upon  their  dark  and  abominable  practices.  The  same  feehng 
which  has  always  been  exercised  towards  true  rehgion.  Thus 
the  Hebrews  were  hated  in  exact  proportion  to  the  purity  of 
their  religious  state.  Never  did  rehgion  prosper  among  them 
as  during  some  parts  of  the  reign  of  David,  and  never  was  the 
opposition  of  surrounding  nations  so  virulent.  The  same 
spirit  precisely  brought  persecutions  upon  the  Apostles.  Even 
after  all  the  glory  of  the  Hebrews,  their  splendid  kings,  and 
their  glorious  history,  their  religion  was  hated  still.  Even  the 
refined  and  liberal  Cicero  calls  it  Barbara  superstitio,  and 
adds  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  Roman,  stantibus  Hierosolt/mis, 
pacatisque  JudcBis,  tanien  istorum  religio  sacrorum  a 
splendors  hujus  imperii^  gravitate  nominis,  nostri,  ?najo- 
rum  instiiutis,  abhorrebat.  No  doubt  but  this  feeling  added 
not  a  little  to  the  fierceness  of  some  of  the  wars  upon  the  Jews, 
or,  as  they  are  emphatically  called  in  the  Bible,  "  the  wars  of 
God  ;"  that  is,  such  as  were  undertaken  in  order  to  destroy  the 
religion  of  God. 

(4.)  The  surrounding  nations  hated  the  Hebrews  on  ac- 
count of  their  form  of  government. 

The  history  of  other  nations  is  the  history  of  their  kings. 
Thus  we  read  of  Cyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Darius,  &c.  ;  but 
of  the  Jews,  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  and  so.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  fully  republican.  There  were  judges  over  tens  | 
these  were  elected.  There  were  heads  of  families  ;  that  is, 
every  fifty-nine  families  elected  one  magistrate,  and  these  ma- 
gistrates elected  their  princes  or  heads  of  thousands.  Each 
tribe  had  its  own  representatives.  These  met  in  council,  with 
their  prince,  and,  like  our  Congress,  made  war  or  peace.  Some- 
times all  the  males  in  the  nation  assembled  to  transact  busi- 
ness. Vide  19th  and  24th  chap.  Ex.  ;  Josh.  9th.  So  Sam- 
uel addressed  the  whole  nation  when  they  came  and  clamored 
for  a  king.  All  the  people  were  with  Samuel  at  Gilgal,  when 
their  first  king  was  elected.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
came  to  the  whole  congregation,  and  demanded  possessions 
among  their  brethren,  and  the  whole  nation  acted  on  the  re- 
quest. Vide  also  Judges  20th  chap.  Theirs  was  a  govern- 
ment as  much  above  that  of  any  surrounding  nation,  as  ours 
is  superior  to  that  of  i\.ny  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  dark  ages. 
Liberty  was  hated  then  just  as  it  now  is.  What  are  the  crown- 
ed heads  of  Europe  doing  at  this  very  time  !  They  would 
rather  have  half  of  their  crown-jewels  drop  out,  than  to  have 
poor  Greece  free.  They  dare  not  have  a  republic  near  them  ; 
and  they  give  an  inch  on  the  ground  of  despotism  only  as  they 
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are  compelled.  But  there  was  no  such  compulsion  among  the 
kings  and  nations  around  Canaan,  and  therefore  were  they 
eager  to  put  out  the  light  of  an  example  so  dangerous.  This 
was  undoubtedly,  one  great  cause  of  the  hatred  of  other  na- 
tions. Their  government,  as  well  as  religion,  was  a  model  for 
the  world.  So  we  find  all  were  ready  to  ruin  the  Hebrews  the 
moment  God  took  off  his  restraining  hand;  and  nothing  but 
this  hand  prevented  their  being  swallowed  up  before. 

These  renjarks  are  deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  correctness 
of  a  previous  proposition  :  viz.  that  the  surrounding  nations 
were  peculiarly  desirous  of  exterminating  the  Hebrews.  For 
among  them,  all  enjoyed  the  same  liberty.  There  were  no 
empty  titles  among  them — no  insignia  of  false  glory  : — little 
of  rank,  except  what  arose  from  virtue,  dignity  of  age,  or  ser- 
vices rendered  their  country.  Their  lands  were  parcelled  out 
to  the  families,  and  could  not  be  so  alienated  that  a  part  of  the 
nation  should  be  poor,  and  a  part  rich,  a  part  noblemen  and 
a  part  vassals.  Men  were  called  from  the  plough,  as  Shara- 
gar, — from  threshing,  as  Gideon,  from  the  sheep-fold,  as  David, 
to  the  highest  posts  of  honor.  Heroes,  kings,  and  prophets, 
came  from  any  and  all  ranks  of  life. 

A  word  on  the  beauty  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is  probably  from  several 
different  pens.  Who  would  expect  to  find  in  a  work  contain- 
ing scraps  of  the  history  of  troubles  and  war,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  writing  that  ever  excited  the  admiration  of  man  ! 
These  beautiful  places  are  like  the  suns  and  rainbows  which 
dance  upon  the  tail  of  the  hoarse  peacock,  and  which  are  more 
beautiful  for  being  seen  in  glimpses  :  or,  as  Spencer  expresses 
it,  like  gold  which  is  more  beautiful  for  being  partly  covered 
with  the  loom  in  weaving : — 

"         Round  about  the  walls  they  clothed  were 
With  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty  : 
Woven  with  gold  and  silk  so  close  and  near, 
That  the  rich  metal  lurked  privily, 
As  faining  to  be  hid  from  curious  eye; 
Yet  here  and  there,  and  everywhere  unawares, 
It  showed  itself,  and  shone  unwillingly  ; 
Like  a  discolored  snake,  whose  hidden  snares, 
Thro'  the  green  grass  his  long  bright  burnisht  back  declares." 

What  description  of  the  penitence  of  a  backsliding  nation 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  ?  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  these  words  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice  and 
wept .'"    We  frequently  read  as  follows :   "  and  the  earth  had 
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rest  four-score  years  ;"  as  if  the  very  earth  was  troubled  to  its 
heart  by  the  afflictions  of  the  people  of  God,  the  hills  and  val- 
lies  bowing  under  the  oppression,  till  God  raised  up  a  deliverefj 
and  then  the  earth  could  rest  I  But  the  most  remarkable  spot 
is  the  song  of  Deborah,  whose  design  is,  to  celebrate  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  by  the  mercy  of  God.  Some  parts  of  the  poem 
are  obscure ;  but  the  parts  which  we  do  understand  are  inimit- 
able. I  pass  by  the  bold  opening  which  astonishes  and  awes 
the  reader  at  the  very  threshold.  At  the  close  of  the  song  are 
the  master-strokes.  You  see  the  mother  of  Sisera,  driven  here 
and  there  by  alternate  hope  and  fear,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  mother.  Her  son  has  led  his 
army  down  to  fight  Israel,  and  it  is  time  for  the  battle  to  be 
over,  and  for  her  son  to  return  a  conqueror. 

"  Thro'  the  window  she  looked  and  cried  out — 
The  mother  of  Siseia  thro'  the  lattice  ; 
Wherefore  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming — 
Wherefore  linger  the  wheels  of  his  chariot?" 

Anticipating  the  consolations  of  her  friends,  she  talks  on, 
giddy  between  hope  and  fear,  though  she  tries  to  conceal  her 
fears. 

"  Her  wise  ladies  answer  her  : — 

Yea,  she  returns  answer  to  herself — 

Have  they  not  found?   Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil?" 

"How  well  adapted,"  says  Lowth,  "every  sentence,  every 
word  is,  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  She  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  of  the  valor  and  conduct 
of  the  conqueror,  of  the  multitudes  of  the  captives,  but  burns 
with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils.  Nothing  is  omitted 
which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the  passions  of  a  vain 
and  trifling  woman  ; — slaves,  gold,  and  rich  apparel.  Nor  is 
she  satisfied  with  the  bare  enumeration  of  them  ;  she  repeats, 
she  amplifies,  she  heightens  every  circumstance :  she  seems  to 
have  the  very  plunder  in  her  immediate  possession  :  she  pauses 
and  contemplates  every  particular !" 

"  Have  they  not  found  ? — Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  ? — 

To  every  man  a  damsel,  yea,  a  damsel  or  two ! — 

To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colors ! — 

A  spoil  of  needle-work  of  divers  colors, 

A  spoil  for  the  rich  of  divers  colors  of  needle-work  on  either  side  !" 

Such  the  dreams  of  the  fond  and  sanguine  mother !  See 
how  the  fatal  disappointment  is  more  than  insinuated  by  the 
sudden,  unexpected,  awful  catastrophe  ! — "  So  let  all  thine  ene- 
mies perish,  O  Lord  !"     How  eloquent  is  the  very  silence  of 
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this  doting  mother — much  more  forcible  than  any  descrip- 
tion, however  accurately  painted !  [Vide  a  beautiful  version  and 
critique  upon  this  song  by  Prof.  Robinson,  in  the  Biblical  Repos- 
itory.] Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  this  beautiful  song  was 
committed  to  memory  by  the  great  army  of  Barak,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  ten  thousand  men  could  not  learn  such  a  song 
and  carry  it  home,  without  influencing  the  whole  nation.  Ii 
has  been  said  by  one,  that  if  he  might  make  the  ballads  of  a 
nation,  he  could  mould  and  govern  that  nation.  No  wonder 
then,  that  tlie  Holy  Ghost  should  dictate  songs,  and  that 
Prophets  should  teach  by  poetry  and  song.  Poetry  and  songs 
are  easily  committed  to  memory,  and  long  retained  ;  hence 
we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  giving  so  great  a  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble in  poetry,  for  a  people  who  had  no  such  art  as  printing. 

I  shall  trust  myself  to  give  but  one  more  example  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  this  book.  It  is  Gideon's  answer,  chap.  8,  when  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  complained,  that  they  were  not  called  at  first, 
though  they  went  out  and  aided  in  completing  his  victory.  He 
might  have  blamed  them  for  waiting  to  be  called,  since  they 
might  have  gone  first  as  well  as  he;  but  he  turns  away  wrath  by 
a  soft  answer.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Abiezer  was  the 
region  of  country  which  followed  Gideon  to  battle.  "  And 
they  did  chide  with  him  sharply.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
what  have  I  done  now  in  comparison  with  you  ?  Is  not  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim,  better  than  the  vintage  of 
Abiezer  1  God  hath  delivered  into  your  hands  the  princes  of 
Midian,  Oreb  and  Zeeb :  and  what  was  I  able  to  do  in  com- 
parison with  you  ?  Then  their  anger  was  abated  towards  him 
when  he  said  that."  Here  is  a  simple  narrative.  No  notes  of 
admiration  at  the  meekness  of  Gideon,  or  at  the  effects  of  a 
soft  answer  in  turning  away  wrath.  Let  this  be  compared 
with  a  truly  beautiful  passage  from  an  uninspired  pen,  Henry 
Martyn.  "  Putting  my  gun  into  the  boat,  I  walked  into  the 
village  where  the  boat  stopped  for  the  night,  and  found  the 
worshippers  of  Call  by  the  sound  of  their  drums  and  cymbals. 
I  did  not  think  of  speaking  to  them  on  account  of  their  being 
Bengalees.  But  being  invited  to  walk  in  by  the  Brahmins,  I 
walked  within  the  railing,  and  asked  a  few  questions  about 
the  idol.  The  Brahmin,  who  spoke  bad  Hindostanee,  disputed 
with  great  heat,  and  his  tongue  run  faster  than  I  could  follow, 
and  the  people,  who  were  about  one  hundred,  shouted  applause. 
But  I  continued  to  ask  my  questions  without  making  any 
remarks  upon  the  answers.  I  asked,  among  other  things, 
whether  what  I  had  heard  of  Vishnu  and  Brahma  were  true, 
which  he  confessed.    I  forebore  to  press  him  with  the  coase- 
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quences,  which  he  seemed  to  feel,  and  so  I  told  him  what  was 
my  behef.  The  man  grew  quite  mild,  and  said  it  was  chida 
hat,  (good  words)  and  asked  me  seriously  at  last,  what  I 
thought — was  idol-worship  true  or  false?  I  felt  it  a  matter  of 
thankfulness,  that  I  could  make  known  the  truth  of  God, 
though  but  a  stammerer,  and  that  I  had  declared  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  devil.  And  tliis  I  also  learned,  that  the  power  of 
gentleness  is  irresistible.  I  was  never  more  astonished  than  at 
the  change  of  deportment  in  the  hot-headed  Brahmin  !"  This 
is  beautiful;  and  was  doubtless,  penned  by  Martyn,  as  he  says, 
to  shew  that  "  the  power  of  gentleness  is  irresistible  "  The 
account  of  Gideon  was  penned  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
how  differently  is  the  story  told.  The  whole  account  of  the 
controversy  between  a  successful  and  powerful  general  and  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  is  despatched  in  two  or  three  verses.  The 
pronoun  /  and  my^  is  used  only  twice.  But  in  Martyn's  ac- 
count you  have  /  and  7/?y,  just  twenty  times  !  Thus  the 
most  beautiful  of  human  composition  is  tame  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Bible,  See  too  the  difference  as  to  particulars. 
In  the  account  of  Gideon,  you  have  just  enough  to  show  you 
the  conclusion.  In  Martyn  you  liave  item  after  item  till  they 
become  painful :  you  see  him  putting  his  gun  into  the  boat, 
walking  to  the  village,  finding  the  temple  by  the  noise  of  mu- 
sic, and  what  music  it  was,  then  that  they  could  not  speak 
Hindoostanee,  but  spake  Bengalee — that  he  was  invited  in,  and 
went  in,  asked  questions,  the  priest  angry,  talked  fast,  Martyn 
kept  cool,  continued  to  ask  questions,  (fee.  embracing  a  multi- 
tude of  particulars  which  in  the  Bible  are  omitted,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  teach  us  that  the  power  of  gentleness  is 
irresistible. 

Thus,  though  I  fear  I  have  been  tedious,  I  have  only  cleared 
away  the  rubbish  preparatory  to  entering  this  very  ancient 
Temple.  Were  there  time  and  space,  the  following  questions 
merit  a  careful  and  full  answer. 

1.  What  was  the  office  of  the  Judges? 

2.  What  the  individual  character  of  each,  as  men,  and  as 
good  and  useful  men,  particularly  Jephtha  and  Sampson  ? 

3.  Wliat  instruction  peculiarly  profitable  can  the  world  now 
derive  from  this  book  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  thing  in  it  which  throws  light  upon  the 
character  of  God  as  Immanuel  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  accounts  in  this  book  degrad- 
ing to  religion  or  to  the  character  of  God  ? 

May  some  abler  pen  answer  these  questions. 

0.  E.    *  *  *  *  *. 


Selfishness  and  Depravity. 

SELFISHNESS    AND   DEPRAVITY. 
By  Professor  Pond. 

In  discussing  the  subject  under  consideration,  it  is  proposed, 

First,  to  describe  selfishness. 

Secondly,  to  show  that  unrenewed  men  are  universally  sel- 
fish.    And 

Thirdly,  to  inquire  into  the  bearing  of  this  truth  upon  the 
natural  character  of  mankind. 

By  selfishness  I  mean  something  more  than  that  instinctive 
desire  of  happiness  and  aversion  to  misery^  which  is  a  part 
of  our  constitution — which  we  possess  in  common  with  all  sen- 
tient beings — which  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  and  of  course  is  not 
of  a  moral  nature. — I  mean,  too,  something  very  different  from 
that  due  or  proportionate  regard  to  self,  to  our  own  concerns, 
our  interest  and  happiness,  which  is  required  of  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  which  our  circumstances  render  needful.  We  are 
required  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, — which  implies  that 
we  are  to  love  ourselves  as  our  neighbor.  We  are  to  love  both 
ourselves  and  our  neighbor,  not  separately  and  supremely,  but 
as  parts  of  the  great  whole,  and  in  proportion  to  perceived  wor- 
thiness of  affection.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  entrusted  with 
our  own  proper  concerns,  in  a  sense  that  we  are  not  entrusted 
with  those  of  our  neighbor,  and  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the 
trust  should  be  executed.  It  is  right  that  we  should  provide  for 
our  own  personal  necessities,  and  for  the  wants  of  our  families ; 
and  that  we  should  leave  our  neighbor  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
make  the  same  provision  for  himself  and  his.  An  apostle  di- 
rects, that  Christians  "  learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home  ;"  and 
he  declares,  that  "  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel."     1  Tim.  v.  4,  8. 

Selfishness  is  a  disproportionate  and  supreme  love  of  self. 
It  is  a  reigning  desire  of  personal  emolument  and  gratification. 
It  is  a  setting  of  self  above  every  thing,  and  a  pursuing  of  one's 
private,  separate  interest  as  the  chief  good.  With  the  selfish 
man,  the  great  question  in  regard  to  measures  is.  How  will  they 
affect  me  7  How  will  they  bear  upon  my  reputation,  my  in- 
terest, my  family,  my  prospects  and  happiness?  With  such  an 
one,  self  is  the  central  point,  and  objects  are  chosen  or  refused, 
loved  or  hated,  just  according  as  they  bear  upon  this. 

The  affections  of  the  disinterested  travel  abroad  through- 
out the  universe.  They  fix  supremely  upon  God,  because 
*53 
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he  is  siipieiDely,  infinitely  worthy.  And  they  fix  upon 
other  objects,  and  upon  self  among  the  rest,  in  proportion 
to  perceived  worthiness.  But  the  affections  of  the  selfish 
man  are  all  drawn  around  a  single  point,  and  that  point 
is  self.  Over  this  he  broods  ;  upon  this  he  dotes  ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  affection  which  is  expended  upon  other  objects  depends 
entirely  upon  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  this. 

Iain  to  show,  in  the  second  place^  that  mankind,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  are  universally  selfish. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition,  I  might  almost  say,  is  almost 
universally  admitted.  It  is  admitted,  not  only  by  evangelical 
Christians,  but  by  the  generality  of  mere  worldly  men.  Such 
men  tell  us,  that  other  considerations  may  influence  people  oc- 
casionally, but  self-interest  always  ;  that  when  you  have  learn- 
ed what  a  man  judges  to  be  for  his  interest,  you  may  safely 
calculate  how  he  will  act.  I  have  conversed  with  numerous  in- 
dividuals in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  of  individuals  of  almost 
every  character,  from  the  most  virtuous  to  the  most  unprinci- 
pled ;  and  though  widely  differing  on  other  subjects,  1  have 
found  them  wonderfully  accordant  in  this,  that  mankind  are 
selfish. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  point  on  which  every  one's  experience  adds 
its  testimony.  We  all  know,  if  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
examine  our  hearts  at  all,  that  so  far  back  as  we  can  recollect, 
we  have  been  (for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely)  under  the  do- 
minion of  selfishness  ; — that,  in  respect  to  temporal  things,  our 
chief  inquiry  has  been,  what  2f<?  should  eat,  and  what7i-e  should 
drink,  and  wherewithal  we  and  ours  should  be  provided  for  ; 
and  if  our  hearts  have  been  exercised  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
that  a  princi[)al  source  of  anxiety  has  been,  our  own  personal 
salvation.  But  although  the  universal  selfishness  of  men  is  so 
generally  admitted,  and  is  a  truth  to  which  every  man's  experi- 
ence responds,  still,  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  it  by  un- 
ciuestionable  proof; — by  an  appeal  to  observation  and  facts. 

How  early  and  clearly  do  we  discover  selfishness  in  chil- 
dren ?  Little  children  are  incapable  of  much  disguise.  They 
commonly  speak  and  act  out  their  real  feelings.  And  how  ob- 
viously do  they  exhibit  feelings  of  selfishness  ?  For  what  do 
they  cry,  but  that  self  may  be  gratified  ?  And  for  what  are 
they  pleased,  but  that  self  is  gratified  ?  And  for  what  do  they 
contend  one  with  another,  but  to  get  or  to  keep  some  good  to 
themselves?  And  for  what  are  they  angry  and  revengeful, 
but  to  resent  some  injury  supposed  to  be  inflicted  on  the  same 
darling  object  ? 

And  those  feelings  of  selfishness  which  children  manifest 
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without  disguise,  men  labor  to  disguise  in  vain.  Men  common- 
ly are  ashamed  of  tiiem,  and  endeavor  to  conceal  tiiem  ;  but 
the  effort  is  entirely  unsuccessful. 

The  selfishness  of  the  world  is  manifest  in  most  of  those 
maxims  which  pass  current  in  society,  and  which,  with  not  a 
few,  have  more  authority  than  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.  The 
spirit  of  these  maxims,  in  numerous  instances,  is  just  about  this, 
*  Take  care  of  yourself;'  'Look  well  to  your  own  interest;' 
'  Keep  what  you  have  got,  and  get  what  you  can  ;' — all  going, 
not  only  to  justify,  but  to  inculcate,  downright  selfishness. 

The  selfishness  of  the  world  is  manifest  in  that  suspicion 
and  distrust  with  which  we  early  come  to  regard  our  fellow  be- 
ings. If  men  loved  one  another  as  themselves,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  suspicion  or  distrust.  The  most  perfect  confidence 
would  be  restored,  and  would  be  universal.  It  is  because  we 
are  satisfied  that  those  around  us  are  selfish,  and  will  injure  us 
if  they  can,  that  we  distrust  them ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
they  distrust  us. 

If  mankind  are  not  selfish,  what  mean  the  locks  on  our 
doors,  with  which  to  exclude  the  midnight  intruder  ?  And 
what  mean  the  notes,  and  bonds,  and  deeds,  with  which  we 
endeavor  to  compel  those  with  whom  w^e  have  intercourse  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  their  engagements  ?  These  things  would 
not  be  needed,  and  would  be  unknown,  in  a  world  where  each 
loved  his  neighbor  as  himself.  It  is  selfishness  which  has  crea- 
ted the  necessity  for  them,  and  which  has  led  to  their  invention 
and  their  existence.  It  is  selfishness  which  disposes  one  man 
to  invade  the  rights  of  another  ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  abound- 
ing selfishness  of  the  world,  that  we  all  find  it  necessary  to  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  repelling  such  invasion. 

The  selfishness  of  men  is  clearly  manifest  in  their  bargains. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  buyer  and  seller  so  often  disagree 
respecting  the  value  of  whatever  is  in  question  between  them  ? 
And  why  do  they  always  disagree  in  a  particular  way — the 
seller  estimating  it  more  highly  than  the  buyer?  To  be  sure, 
if  they  were  disinterested,  they  might  not  always  agree  in  judge- 
ment ;  but  in  this  case,  they  would  be  as  likely  to  disagree  one 
way  as  the  other.  The  seller  would  be  as  likely  to  say  to  the 
buyer,  '  You  offer  me  too  much,'  as  '  You  offer  me  too  little  ;' 
and  the  buyer  would  be  as  likely  to  say  to  the  seller,  '  The 
thing  is  worth  more  than  you  ask,'  as  to  say,  '  It  is  worth  less.' 
I  hardly  need  remark,  how  very  different  from  this  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  mankind  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  this  sel- 
fish world.  Bargains  often  are  little  better  than  mere  trials  of 
skill,  in  the  pitiable  arts  of  over-reaching  and  deceiving.     The 
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buyer  saith,  "  It  is  naught,  It  is  naught ;  but  when  he  is  gone 
his  way,  then  he  boasteth."  And  the  seller  is  as  selfish  and  as 
fraudulent  as  he. 

The  institutions  of  men  all  assume  the  dominion  of  selfish- 
ness, and  are  based  upon  it,  as  a  first  principle.  What,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  laws  of  civil  society,  but  so  many  attempts  to 
restrain  and  control  selfishness  ?  The  prohibitions  in  our  statute 
books  are  in  effect  this,  '  You  shah  not  act  out  your  selfish  feel- 
ings, in  this  way,  that,  and  the  other,  to  the  injury  of  your 
neighbor.' 

How  manifestly,  and  how  properly  too,  do  our  courts  all  pro- 
ceed upon  the  principle,  that  mankind  are  selfish?  Why  may 
not  a  man  be  judge  or  witness  in  his  own  cause,  but  that  he  is 
presumed  to  be  selfish  ?  And  why  may  not  the  wife,  whose 
interests  are  identified  witii  those  of  her  husband,  be  a  witness 
in  his  favor,  but  that  she,  too,  is  presumed  to  be  selfish  ? — I  do 
not  complain  of  these  regulations.  They  are  what  they  should 
be,  and  must  be,  in  this  selfish  world.  But  then  how  clearly  do 
they  show — for  this  is  the  point — that  the  world  is  selfish. 

The  quarrels  among  men  invariably  originate  in  selfishness ; 
and  by  one  side,  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  continued  in  the 
same  spirit.  Men  never  quarrel  to  promote  the  good  of  each 
other,  but  always  with  a  view  to  advance  or  defend  their  own 
private  interests.  This  man,  in  his  zeal  for  self,  encroaches  on 
the  rights  of  that ;  and  that,  with  an  equally  selfish  zeal,  re- 
taliates, and  revenges  the  wrong.  A  furious  quarrel  is  now 
begun,  to  be  carried  on  with  mutual  bitterness  and  fraud,  and 
to  be  terminated,  probably,  in  the  grave. 

The  instances  of  falsehood,  with  which  this  world  is  so 
deeply  disgraced,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  selfishness.  Men 
do  not  utter  falsehoods  for  the  good  of  their  neighbors,  but  com- 
monly with  a  view  to  injure  some  of  them,  and  to  promote  their 
own  private  interests. 

The  'projligacy,  sensuality,  and  ititemperance  of  men  are 
but  so  many  exhibitions  of  selfishness  ;  since  these  vices  are 
invariably  pursued  with  a  real  though  mistaken  endeavor  after 
personal  enjoyment. 

And  what  is  the  multiform  avarice  of  the  world,  but  a  selfish 
desire  to  retain  and  increase  wealth  ?  And  what  is  the  am- 
bition of  the  world,  but  a  selfish  desire  to  advance  in  honor 
and  in  power  ?  And  what  is  the  revenge  so  commonly  in- 
dulged, but  a  selfish  determination  to  injure  others,  because 
they  are  supposed  to  have  injured  us  ?  Indeed,  all  those 
numerous  and  nameles  vices,  with  which  this  world  has  been 
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filled,  and  under  the  weight  of  which  it  has  groaned,  are  but 
so  many  instances  and  exhibitions  of  selfishness. 

The  selfishness  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  actions  of  indi- 
viduals, is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  movements  of  public 
bodies,  and  of  nations. — What  scenes  of  selfishness,  for  ex- 
ample, are  most  of  our  public  elections  ?  The  claims  of  rival 
candidates  are  pushed,  with  a  great  show  of  patriotism,  and 
with  a  zeal  and  interest  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded,  if  the 
existence  of  the  nation  were  at  stake  ; — and  all  for  what  ?  To 
gratify,  in  the  first  place,  the  ambition  of  the  individuals  pro- 
moted ;  and  then  to  gratify  the  numberless  dependents,  who 
are  receiving  bribes,  or  expecting  offices  at  their  hands. 

The  wars  of  nations,  like  the  quarrels  of  individuals,  al- 
ways originate  in  selfishness.  "  From  whence,"  asks  an  Apos- 
tle, "  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they  not 
hence,  even  of  your  lusts?  Ye  lust  and  have  not ;  ye  kill,  and 
desire  to  have,  and  cannot  obtain."  To  gratify  the  lust  of 
power  or  of  gain,  one  nation  encroaches  on  the  rights  of  anoth- 
er. Reparation  is,  of  course,  demanded,  and  revenge  is  taken. 
Open  war  is  now  proclaimed,  the  sword  is  drawn,  and  battle- 
fields are  strewed  with  slain  and  drenched  in  blood. 

Indeed,  the  whole  intercourse  of  nations,  one  with  another, 
proceeds  avowedly  on  the  principle  of  selfishness.  It  has  been 
openly  contended  by  writers  on  national  law,  that  however  be- 
nevolent individuals  may  be,  nations  must  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    National  policy  may  and  must  be  selfish. 

Men  betray  a  consciousness  of  universal  selfishness,  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  impute  selfish  motives,  one  to  anoth- 
er, in  actions  which  are  seemingly  and  professedly  benevolent. 
Such  actions  are  always  suspected  by  men  of  the  world,  and 
the  motives  of  those  who  perform  them  are  impeached.  And 
when  actions  are  sometimes  witnessed,  which  do  not  admit  of 
being  resolved  into  selfishness,  these  are  regarded  by  such  men 
as  perfectly  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
very  mysterious  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  that  Moses  should 
prefer  aflliction  with  the  people  of  God,  to  all  the  honors  and 
pleasures  of  a  palace.  It  was  mysterious  to  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees,  that  Paul  should  attach  himself  to  the  despised 
Nazarines,  in  contempt  of  tlie  high  worldly  advantages  which 
they  held  out  to  him.  And  it  is  equally  mysterious  to  men  of 
the  world  now,  that  young  persons  of  education  and  promise 
should  be  willing  to  leave  their  friends  and  homes,  and  go  to 
the  destitute  of  our  land,  or  to  the  distant  heathen,  with  no 
better  prospect  than  that  of  wearing  out  life,  and  encountering 
hardship,  suffering,  and  death,  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
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kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  souls. — Tiie  occasion  of  all  this 
mystery  is,  that  men  are  naturally  selfish,  and  they  believe  all 
around  them  to  be  selfish.  They  have  no  notion  or  conception, 
from  their  own  experience,  of  any  higher  principle  of  action 
than  selfishness.  Of  course,  when  they  witness  actions,  for 
which  no  selfish  motives  can  be  assigned,  they  are  puzzled  with 
them,  and  know  not  how  to  account  for  them. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  adduce  farther  proof  of  that  which 
is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  proof; — of  that  which  most 
men  are  wiUing  to  admit,  and  which  the  experience  of  all  men 
declares  to  be  true.  Selfishness  may  well  be  regarded  as  the 
mainspring  of  human  conduct.  Whether  in  childhood  or 
manhood,  whether  among  the  savage  or  the  civilized  portions 
of  mankind,  selfishness,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
is  the  grand  moving  principle  of  the  human  race.  Men  plan 
and  execute,  they  bustle  and  labor  for  themselves.  For  this, 
the  student  studies,  and  the  husbandman  tills  the  earth,  and 
the  mechanic  visits  his  shop,  and  the  merchant  his  warehouse, 
and  the  seaman  traverses  the  deep,  and  all  the  powers  of  na- 
ture are  pressed  into  the  service  of  man.  Self  is  the  rallying 
point  with  each  individual.  Self  is  the  ruhng  motive  with  all, 
— unless  it  be  with  a  very  few  ;  and  these  are  looked  upon  by 
the  mass  of  men  as  anomalies  and  mystics,  for  whose  actions 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  rational  account.  It  is  thought  the 
strangest  thing  on  earth,  that  a  person  should  be  willing  to 
labor,  as  Paul  did,  and  as  the  Saviour  did,  without  a  supreme 
and  governing  regard  to  his  own  private  interest. 

Having  described  selfishness,  and  shown  that  mankind,  while 
unrenewed,  are  universally  selfish,  I  proceed,  thirdly,  to  inquire 
into  the  bearing  of  this  truth  upon  the  natural  character  of  our 
race. 

And  obviously  it  must  have  a  very  important  bearing,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  which  are  entertained  of  selfishness.  If 
selfishness  is  right,  as  some  pretend,  then  this  is  a  very  holy 
world — as  holy  as  Paradise — as  holy  as  heaven.  But  if  self- 
ishness is  in  its  nature  wrong,  then  this  is  a  very  sinful  world. 
It  will  depend  on  the  views  to  be  taken  of  selfishness,  not  only 
whether  men  are  entirely  depraved,  but  whether  they  are  de- 
praved at  all.  That  they  are  naturally  and  universally  selfish, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  now  if  selfishness  is  a  virtue,  it  is 
idle  to  talk  about  the  depravity  of  men.  If  selfishness  is  a  vir- 
tue, not  the  angels  in  heaven  are  more  uniformly  virtuous,  than 
we  are  in  this  lower  world.  But  if  selfishness  is  sinful,  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  we  are  partially  depraved,  we  are  en- 
tirely so.     If  selfishness  is  sinful,  then  the  strong  representa- 
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tions  of  Scripture  respecting  the  sinfulness  of  unsanctified 
men  are  fully  justified.  Their  hearts  are  full  of  evil,  and 
fulli/  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  Every  imagination  and  thought 
of  their  selfish  hearts  are  only  evil,  and  that  contintially . 

In  order  to  determine,  then,  the  bearing  of  the  great  fact 
which  has  been  established — the  universal  selfishness  of  men 
— upon  the  question  of  their  native  character,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  a  previous  question  be  settled.  Is  selfishness  right,  or 
wrong  ?     Is  it  holy,  or  is  it  sinful  ? 

In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  1  think  it  may  be  clearly  shown, 
that  selfishness,  in  its  very  nature — in  all  its  forms  and  degrees 
— is  sinful. 

1.  Selfishness  is  sinful,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  unrea- 
sonable. What  is  there  in  this  little  self,  to  entitle  it  to  su- 
preme regard  ?  Am  /  more  worthy  of  love  than  God,  and 
than  all  other  beings,  that  I  should  love  myself  more  than  all  ? 
Is  my  little  private  interest  of  more  consequence  than  the  inter- 
ests of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  of  the  universe,  that  I  should 
pursue  it  as  an  ultimate  good  ? — Every  selfish  affection  is  obvi- 
ously unreasonable  ;  and  of  course  sinful.  It  is  loving  a  very 
little  object  more  than  one  of  infinite  magnitude.  It  is  esteem- 
ing, valuing  a  mere  trifle,  beyond  the  interests  of  the  universe. 

2.  Selfishness  is  sinful,  because  it  is  uniformly  condemned  by 
the  enlightened  conscience.  Though  an  affection  which  ev- 
ery person  naturally  cherishes,  it  is  one  (when  called  by  the 
right  name,  ajid  seen  in  its  true  colors)  which  no  person  in 
conscience  can  approve.  It  is  one  of  which  every  man  is 
ashamed,  and  which  his  feeUngs  prompt  him  to  conceal. — 
How  do  we  regard  manifest  selfishness  in  our  neighbors,  and 
in  those  with  whom  we  have  intercourse  ?  Do  we  think  of 
them  the  better  for  it,  or  the  worse  ?  Do  we  approve  and  es- 
teem them  the  more,  or  the  less  ?  But  as  much  as  we  despise 
selfishness  in  our  neighbors,  so  much  do  they  despise  it  in  us  ; 
and  so  much  should  we  despise  and  condemn  it  in  ourselves,  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  this  very  selfishness,  in  searing  our 
consciences  and  hardening  our  hearts. 

3.  Selfishness  is  sinful,  because  it  is  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures.  "  We  that  are  strong,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves ;"  in  other  words,  we  ought  not  to  be  selfish.  "  Christ 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  live  no  longer  iinto 
themselves  ;"  or  which  is  1  he  same,  that  they  should  be  no 
longer  selfish.  The  oft  repeated  command  to  deny  ourselves, 
is  an  express  prohibition  of  selfishness.     It  is  noticed  by  Paul 
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as  among  the  deplorable  characteristics  of  the  last  days,  that 
men  shall  be  "  lovers  of  their  own  selves." 

4.  Selfishness  is  sinful,  because  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
example  of  Christ.  Was  Christ  selfish?  Some,  indeed,  have 
said  that  he  was  ;  and  in  proof  of  it  have  quoted  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Apostle,  that  it  was  for  the  joy  that  was  set  he- 
fore  him.,  that  he  endured  the  cross.     But  what  was  this  joy 

that  was  set  before  Christ?  Was  it  a  selfish,  or  a  benevolent 
joy?  Was  it  the  joy  of  seeing  his  own  private  interest  pro- 
moted ?  Or  the  joy  of  seeing  his  Father  glorified,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  universe  increased,  and  myriads  of  lost  souls 
redeemed  from  death,  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings?  Let 
any  one  contemplate  the  example  of  Christ,  from  the  moment 
when  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  our  redemption  to  his  final 
ascension  into  heaven  ; — see  him  who  was  rich,  for  our  sakes 
becoming  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich  ; — 
see  him  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God,  voluntarily  taking  upon  himself  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  humbling  himself  and  becoming  obedi 
ent  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross; — and  say,  if  his 
whole  example  is  not  one  continued  and  most  illustrious  exhi- 
bition of  disinterested  love— a  continued  reproof  and  condem- 
nation of  every  form  and  degree  of  selfishness. 

5.  Selfishness  is  sinful,  because  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
law  of  God.  This  law  requires,  that  we  love  God  with  all 
the  heart ;  but  the  selfish  person  loves  himself  with  all  the 
heart.  This  law  also  requires,  that  we  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves  ;  but  the  selfish  person  loves  himself  more  than  his 
neighbor,  and  more  than  all  other  beings.  The  Divine  law 
requires,  that  whether  we  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  all 
should  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  but  whatever  the  selfish 
person  does  is  done  with  a  supreme  regard  to  his  own  private 
interest  and  happiness.  The  contrariety  of  selfishness  to  the 
law  of  God,  is  direct  and  palpable.  It  cannot  but  be  perceived 
by  all  who  have  any  conception  of  what  the  Divine  law  re- 
quires. But  is  not  an  affection,  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  sinful?  AVhat  is  ran,  but  a  transgression  of 
the  Divine  law  ? 

6.  Selfishness  is  sinful,  because  its  tendency,  when  unre- 
strained, is  to  spread  disorder,  confusion,  and  misery,  through- 
out the  universe. — Holy  love, — which  fixes  supremely  on 
God,  and  impartially  on  the  creatures  of  God,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  worthiness,  serves  to  unite,  as  with  a  golden 
chain  and  in  a  most  blessed  union,  all  intelligent  beings.  It 
binds  them  together  in  one  liarmonious  and  happy  commu- 
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nity,  each  sympathizing  with  every  other,  and  loving  all  around 
him  as  himself. — But  selfishness  is  directly  the  opposite  of  this 
holy  love.  It  is  a  principle  of  disunion,  disorganization,  and 
confusion.  It  separates  every  one  from  his  fellow,  and  influ- 
ences each  to  set  up  for  himself,  in  opposition  to  all  the  rest. 
It  creates  as  many  centres  of  attraction,  as  many  separate  in- 
terests, as  there  are  individuals  under  its  control ;  and  prompts 
each  to  take  care  of  himself,  wliatever  may  become  of  those 
around  him.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  principle  such  as  this 
tends  necessarily  to  division,  confusion,  and  misery.  It  leads 
to  wars  and  fightings  among  nations  ;  and  to  the  indulgence 
of  every  vice,  and  to  tlie  perpetration  of  all  manner  of  crimes, 
among  individuals.  It  is  ambition  ;  it  is  avarice  ;  it  is  envy, 
malice,  and  revenge.  Indeed,  there  is  no  sin  or  vice  which 
does  not  originate  in  selfishness,  and  which  does  not  partake  of 
the  nature  of  this  base  affection.  Surely,  then,  the  least  that 
can  be  said  of  selfishness  is,  that  it  is  always  sinful.  In  every 
instance — in  all  its  forms  and  degrees — it  is  sinful  and  abom- 
inable in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God. 

But  I  have  before  shown,  (what  is  generally  admitted)  that 
men  are  naturally  and  universally  selfish.  How  then  is  the 
conclusion  to  be  resisted,  that  they  are  naturally  and  univer- 
sally sinful. 

This,  I  well  know,  is  a  disputed  proposition.  It  presents, 
also,  a  humbling  and  melancholy  view  of  the  human  charac- 
ter. But  it  is  no  more  melancholy  than  true.  That  we  are 
all  naturally  selfish  beings,  no  one  can  deny.  And  certainly 
we  are  as  sinful  as  we  are  selfish  ;  for  all  selfishness  is  sin. 
Who  then  can  deny  that  mankind,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
"  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  V  Who  can  be  ignorant  or 
insensible  of  this  humbling  fact,  in  relation  to  his  own  charac- 
ter ? 

The  best  and  only  way  to  convince  persons  of  their  great 
sinfulness,  is  to  explain  the  subject,  and  show  them  what  sin 
is.  We  may  silence  them  from  the  Bible ;  that  is,  if  they  will 
receive  the  Bible  in  its  plain  and  obvious  import.  But  we  wish 
to  do  something  more  than  silence  them.  We  wish  to  con- 
vince them  ;  to  satisfy  them ;  and  to  leave  an  impression  of 
their  sinfulness  on  their  hearts.  And  in  order  to  this,  we  must 
tell  them  what  sin  is,  and  make  it  so  plain  that  they  cannot 
mistake  it.  And  this  is  what  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  pre- 
vious pages,  to  do.  My  readers  all  know  that  they  are  natur- 
ally selfish  beings.  When  you  loolv,  back  upon  the  past  cur- 
rent of  your  affections,  you  see  how  they  have  been  perpetu- 
ally flowing  in  the  channel  of  selfishness.     But  every  selfish 
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affection  that  you  have  ever  indulged  is  wholly  sinful.  Every 
such  aflfection  is  a  transgression  of  God's  law,  and  renders  you 
odious  and  guilty  in  his  sight.  How  then  can  you  suffer  your- 
selves to  dream  of  the  native  innocence  and  purity  of  your 
characters  ?  How  can  any  one  say,  with  the  Jews  of  old,  "  / 
have  not  sinned  ;  and  therefore  his  anger  shall  turn  away 
from  me." 

The  doctrine  of  the  entire  natural  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  <s  one  requiring  to  be  much  insisted  on,  and  to  be  firmly 
established.  It  \s  fundamental,  among  the  doctrines  of  grace ; 
and  yet  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  common  apprehensions  of 
thoughtless,  careless  sinners,  and  so  revolting  to  their  pride,  that 
they  will  disbeheve  and  reject  it  as  long  as  possible. 

The  views  which  persons  entertain  respecting  their  natural 
character  and  state,  will  have  a  controlling  influence  upon  their 
faith,  and  upon  all  their  religious  course  and  prospects.  Let 
a  person  adopt  the  conclusion,  and  become  settled  in  it,  that  he 
is  naturally  good — as  good  almost  as  he  wishes  to  be  ;  and  he 
feels  in  no  need  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  and  will  not  long  believe 
that  such  a  Saviour  is  provided.  He  feels  in  no  need  of  an 
atonement,  and  will  be  easily  led  to  deny  that  an  atonement 
has  been  made.  He  feels  in  no  need  of  a  change  of  heart, 
and  doubts  whether  such  a  change  is  ever  experienced.  He 
feels  in  no  need  of  the  sanctifying  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  does  not  know  that  there  is  any  Holy  Ghost.  He 
feels  in  no  danger  of  eternal  punishment,  and  cannot  believe 
that  the  wicked  will  be  punished,  as  the  Bible  represents.  He 
begins  with  doubting  his  own  depravity,  and  ends  in  becoming 
a  thorough  going  liberahst  and  sceptic. 

The  truth  is — and  I  hope  it  may  be  impressed  on  every 
reader — iDe  are  naturally  and  entirely  depraved  beings. 
So  God  assures  us  in  his  word  ;  and  the  same  fact  stares  upon 
us,  whenever  we  look  out  into  the  world  around  us,  or  look  in- 
ward upon  our  own  hearts.  Selfishness  stands  written  in  cap- 
itals every  where  ;  and  all  selfishness  is  sin.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant that  men  believe  this  truth  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
they  feel  it.  They  must  feel  that  they  are  sick,  before  they 
will  apply  to  the  Physician  for  help.  They  must  feel  that  they 
are  sinful,  self-ruined  creatures,  before  they  will  go  to  the  Son 
of  God  that  they  may  be  saved. 
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THE    UNJUST    STEWARD. 
'  Luke  xvi.  1 — 8. 

The  object  of  our  Lord  in  this  parable  seems  to  be  princi- 
pally to  inculcate  a  right  use  of  riches.  The  parable  contains, 
however,  many  important  suggestions  respecting  life  and  duty 
generally.  And  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  these  remarks, 
relates  wholly  to  our  spiritual  condition  and  the  duty  which, 
situated  as  we  are,  devolves  upon  us  in  relation  to  our  salva- 
tion. 

The  steward  is  to  be  regarded  as  personating  man  generally. 
By  his  lord,  may  be  understood,  God  our  Maker,  who  is  Lord 
of  all.  The  circumstances  of  our  situation  are  such  as  will  be 
named,  and  the  duty  devolving  on  us  is  such  as  must  unavoid- 
ably arise  out  of  the  circumstances.  The  children  of  this 
world  are  all  those  who  are  impenitent,  particularly  the  world- 
ly. While  by  the  children  of  light  may  be  understood  all  those 
who  are  penitent  and  converted.  The  steward  is  called  un- 
just, because,  whether  we  regard  the  waste  he  suffered  in  his 
master's  goods,  or  the  fraud  he  practised  with  his  lord's  credi- 
tors, he  was  evidently  in  both  respects  unjust. 

The  topics  which  present  themselves  for  particular  consider- 
ation are, — the  similarity  between  the  worldly  circumstances  of 
the  steward  and  our  spiritual  circumstances — the  commenda- 
tion passed  on  him  in  view  of  the  course  he  took  when  he  found 
himself  straitened  and  in  difficulty — and  the  course  we  nmst 
take  to  have  commendation  passed  on  us,  and  be  received  to 
everlasting  habitations. 

1.  The  similarity  between  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the 
steward  and  our  spiritual  circumstances. 

(L)  The  first  point  of  parallelism  between  us  and  the  stew- 
ard is,  that  as  he  was  a  steward,  so  we  are  stewards. 

What  is  a  steward  ?  He  is  one  who  manages  another's  busi- 
ness and  is  responsible  accordingly.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  "  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  because  they  are 
"  ambassadors  for  Christ,"  act  under  his  authority,  and  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  his  church. 

Ministers  of  state  are  stewards.  They  are  betrusted  with 
the  business  of  government,  and  have  important  concerns  to 
transact  in  which  they  and  others  have  a  deep  interest. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  parable  of  the  nobleman  who  went 
into  a  far  country  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  all  men  are 
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represented  as  stewards.  "  He  called  his  ten  servants  and  de- 
livered unto  them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  'Occupy  till 
I  come,"  '  In  tliis  parable,  the  nobleman  represents  our  Lord, 
and  the  servants  his  disciples.  The  conmiitment  of  the  ten 
talents  to  them  signfies  our  being  betrusted  with  our  various 
powers,  faculties,  blessings  and  privileges.  The  whole  leaches 
our  obligations,  the  certainty  of  our  being  called  to  account,  and 
the  impartiality,  strictness  and  equity  with  which  we  shall  be 
treated. 

We  therefore  are  stewards.  We  are  betrusted  with  various 
gifts  which  we  hold  in  trust  for  our  Master's  use.  We  are 
ourselves  these  gifts.  We  are  at  once  the  occupiers,  and  the 
gifts  to  be  occupied.  We  have,  as  we  say,  immortal  minds. 
That  is,  we  are  those  minds  ourselves.  Now,  they  are  the 
gift  of  God.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  them.  We  are  his 
property  and  not  our  own.  We  are  instruments— living,  ani- 
mated instruments.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  self-motion, 
and  capable  of  working  ourselves,  we  are  the  instruments  of 
his  glory. 

First,  therefore,  our  existence — our  simple  being,  is  a  be- 
trustment  which  makes  us  stewards.  These  faculties  and 
powers  by  which  we  are  constituted  what  we  are,  and  which 
are  the  gift  of  God,  we  are  to  employ  for  him.  We  hold  them 
in  trust  for  God.  Our  intellects  and  hearts,  our  understanding, 
will  and  affections  are  betrusted  to  us  to  be  exercised  for  God, 
and  consecrated  to  his  service.  Every  exercise  of  every  power  is 
pledged  aforehand  to  God,  from  the  fact  that  he  gave  that  power 
and  requires  such  an  exercise  of  it  as  shall  be  for  his  glory. 

Next,  besides  our  existence — our  simple  being,  the  'means 
and  opportunity  of  cultivating  ourselves  in  the  service  of 
God,  are  a  betrustment  which  makes  us  stewards.  We  are 
active  beings  in  our  very  nature.  Indeed,  to  act,  belongs  to  us 
as  a  necessary  attribute  of  our  existence.  Activity  is  as  an  essen- 
tial property  of  mind,  as  extension  or  solidity  is  of  matter.  We 
must  think  and  have  our  feelings  of  preference  and  dishke. 
To  have  it  otherwise  with  us  would  be  for  us  to  cease  to  be 
what  we  are — moral  agents. — Now  in  this  state  God  gives  us 
means  and  opportunities  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  conse- 
quently, of  acting  as  we  ought ;  and  this  constitutes  us  stew- 
ards in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  we  act.  As  with  our 
faculties  so  with  our  means  and  opportunities  of  cultivating 
them,  whether  they  be  greater  or  smaller,  we  are  stewards  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  variety  of  what  is  afforded  and  given 
us  to  possess.  The  whole  possession  of  his  bounty,  be  it  more 
or  less,  we  are  to  occupy  as  his  stewards  ;  and  for  every  oppor- 
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tunily  of  employing  it  to  his  honor  we  are  accountable  to  him, 
the  rightful  Proprietor  and  Lord  of  all.  The  unjust  steward 
was  bound  to  a  faithful  occupancy  for  his  lord,  of  all  committed 
to  his  care,  and  so  it  is  with  us — only  we  have  the  bountiful 
and  only  Lord  God  for  our  Lord,  while  his  lord  was  a  man  like 
himself.     But  he  was  a  steward,  and  we  also  are  stewards. 

(2.)  The  second  point  of  similarity  between  us  and  the  stew- 
ard is,  that  as  he  wasted  his  master's  goods,  so  we  have  wasted 
our  Master's  goods.  It  is  to  be  supposed  the  steward  was  com- 
petent to  his  business.  The  master  expected  no  more  than 
might  have  been  rendered.  At  least,  his  interest  would  have 
disinclined  him  to  commit  more  to  his  steward  than  he  thought 
might  be  faithfully  superintended  and  improved.  Waste  there- 
fore, must  have  come  from  neglect  or  misuse  ;  from  want  of 
care  and  attention.  It  implies  unfaithfulness  and  criminal  dis- 
regard to  duty. 

In  this  respect  the  similarity  holds  between  us  and  the  stew- 
ard. We  stand  accused  with  the  charge  of  having  wasted  our 
Master's  goods.  And,  whether  we  regard  the  employment  of 
our  powers  and  faculties  in  his  service,  or  that  of  the  bounty  he 
has  given  us,  and  the  improvement  of  opportunities  afforded  us 
of  glorifying  his  name,  we  are  guilty.  Instead  of  serving  God 
in  every  exercise  as  we  ought,  we  have  in  every  exercise  come 
short  of  his  glory  and  our  duty.  We  have  never  loved  him 
in  a  single  exercise  with  "  all  our  heart  and  mind,  and  soul 
and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves."  Nor  have  we 
employed  the  means  and  opportunities  of  cultivation,  whether 
of  ourselves  or  others,  as  we  ought.  We  are  therefore  guilty. 
Nay,  we  are  not  guilty  of  mere  defect  and  negligence,  of  care- 
lessness and  inattention.  These,  in  relation  to  God,  considering 
who  he  is  and  what  he  has  done  for  us,  would  be  sufficient. 
But  we  have  done  more.  We  have  not  merely  neglected  to 
improve  as  we  should  what  God  has  given — we  have  not 
merely  withheld  affection  and  service  such  as  we  ought  to  ex- 
ercise and  render :  but  we  have  perverted  what  he  has  given, 
and  we  have  come  out  in  rebellion  against  him.  Every  sin  is 
rebellion,  and  we  are  sinners.  Sin  has  been  justly  defined 
to  "  be  any^  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of,  the  law 
of  God  ;"  and  we  we  have  not  only  never  conformed  to  it,  but 
constantly  transgressed  it,  notwithstanding  the  benevolent  tend- 
ency of  ol3edience,  and  the  high  and  holy  authority  with  which 
the  law  is  established.     We  are  guilty,  "  we  are  verily  guilty." 

(3.)  A  third  point  of  parallelism  consists  in  this,  that  we  are 
now  no  longer  considered  faith  fid  and  trust-worthy,  but  dis- 
loyal and  faithless.  Such  was  evidently  the  case  with  the  unjust 
*53 
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steward.  However  honest  and  worthy  of  confidence  his  lord 
may  have  regarded  him  once,  he  now  regards  him  so  no  longer. 
He  has  detected  his  iinfaithfuhiess,  and  found  him  disappoint- 
ing his  confidence  ;  till  now,  at  length,  he  has  confidence  in  him 
no  longer,  but  regards  him  as  altogether  treacherous  and  deceit- 
ful. So  it  is  with  us  in  relation  to  God.  He  created  man  up- 
right, after  his  own  image.  He  looked  upon  his  work  with  pleas- 
ure, and  pronounced  it  very  good.  But  he  does  so  now  no 
longer.  Since  the  foil,  all  have  strayed,  and  God  treats  us  now 
as  treacherous  and  deceitful.  He  curses  the  man  who  trust- 
eth  in  man  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm.  The  solemn  declara- 
tion of  his  word  is,  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked."  He  adds  also  the  appealing  interrog- 
atoryj  "  Who  can  know  it  ?"  He  regards  us  as  having  prov- 
ed ourselves  to  be  destitute  of  right  affection  toward  him.  We 
have  disloyally  withheld  our  service  and  perversely  misapplied 
his  bounty.  There  is  therefore,  a  parallelism  between  us  and 
the  unjust  steward  in  this  respect. 

(4.)  There  remains  also  a  fourth  point  of  parallelism  in  this^ 
that  as  the  steward  was  called  to  an  account  for  his  unfaithful- 
ness and  perversion,  we  also  shall  be  called  to  an  account  in 
like  manner.  The  master  of  the  steward  had  probably,  de- 
tected his  dishonesty  now  of  a  long  time.  He  had  been  ob- 
serving, how  iiis  interests  were  served,  wiiether  the  steward  did 
his  duty  or  neglected  it ;  and  he  had  discovered  his  unfaith- 
fulness. 

In  like  manner,  while  God  looks  down  to  see  if  there  are 
any  that  seek  after  him,  he  beholds  all  gone  astray,  so  that  in 
the  language  of  the  psalmist  "  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no 
not  one."  A  report  went  up  to  the  master  of  the  steward  im- 
peaching his  character  and  conduct ;  upon  which  the  master 
said,  "How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee?  give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."  And  a  re- 
port impeaching  us  has  gone  up  to  the  throne  of  the  great  God 
our  Saviour.  He  delays  casting  us  out  of  our  stewardship  for 
the  present ;  but  we  stand  accused  before  him  by  his  holy  word. 
He  waits  our  repentance  and  better  conduct,  that,  if  recovered 
and  proved  faithful,  he  may,  advance  us  by  and  by  to  a  station 
nearer  to  himself;  but  sooner  or  later,  if  we  do  not  repent  and 
believe  in  Christ,  the  summons  will  come,  "  Give  an  account  of 
thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."  It  is 
appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,  but  after  death  the  judge- 
ment. For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgement-seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil. 
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(5.)  There  is  one  point  more,  fifthly,  to  be  considered,  which  is, 
that,  being  called  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves  loe  must  un- 
avoidably find  ourselves  straitened  and  in  difficulty.  We  need 
but  a  shght  acquaintance  with  ourselves  to  know  that  we  are 
chargeable  with  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  may  turn 
away  our  eye  from  it — in  the  thoughtlessness  and  vanity  of  sin, 
we  may  flatter  ourselves  with  our  own  deceivings  till  our  iniqui- 
ty be  found  hateful,  but  we  can  never  look  candidly  and  im- 
partially at  the  truth  respecting  us,  and  not  discover  that  we 
are  undone.  As  often  as,  and,  whenever  we  are  brought  upon 
the  subject  of  our  account  as  stewards  of  the  gifts  and  bounties 
of  God,  we  find  ourselves  straitened.  We  may  be  brought  to 
this  moreover  in  various  ways  and  at  any  time.  There  is  no 
certain  tranquility  for  the  sinner  a  single  day.  As  in  the 
changing  weather  of  the  season,  a  storm  may  be  near  at  hand, 
while  he  thinks  himself  most  secure.  The  sea  now  calm  may 
soon  be  thrown  into  billows  mountain  high,  and  this  is  an  im- 
age which  God  employs  to  represent  the  wicked.  "  The  wicked 
are  like  the  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest  whose  waters  cast 
up  mire  and  dirt."  From  the  very  nature  of  our  situation  and 
circumstances  we  are*exposed  to  apprehension  and  disquietude 
every  moment  of  our  lives,  till  we  believe  iri  Christ.  We  have 
a  power  of  mind  which  looks  behind,  around  and  before  us; 
and  we  stand  guilty  at  the  bar  of  God  in  the  hght  of  our  own 
consciousness.  Through  consciousness  and  memory  we  are 
personally  the  same.  We  have  continued  conscious  existence. 
We  recall  the  past,  and,  though  it  be  what  we  cannot  but 
disapprove  and  condemn,  we  cannot  but  recognize  it  as  our 
own.  We  are  the  persons  who  have  done  it.  Nor  can  w^e, 
when  we  look  around  and  reflect  on  what  we  are,  throw  oflT,  as 
though  it  were  not  our  own,  that  mass  of  evil  which  attaches 
to  us.  When  we  look  up  to  God  and  forward  to  the  judge- 
ment, it  is  impossible,  if  we  are  candid  and  impartial,  not  to  car- 
ry along  with  us  a  consciousness  of  being  lost  and  ruined  by  sin. 
Like  the  steward  we  are  conscious  of  what  we  have  done.  We 
know  we  have  sinned.  We  are  aware  it  must  come  to  light ; 
and  the  consequences,  if  not  prevented  by  faith  and  repentance, 
we  know  must  be  fatal.  Like  the  steward  therefore  we  are  in 
trouble.  Something  must  be  done,  and  the  more  we  look  at  our 
case  the  more  we  see  it  is  critical  and  dangerous. 

2.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  steward, 
and  to  the  second  general  particular  proposed, — the  commenda- 
tion passed  on  him  in  view  of  the  course  he  took. 

The  steward  doubtless  knew  long  before  others  what  he  had 
done.     He  was  conscious  of  every  step  he  had  taken  and  how 
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long  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  opening  result.  He  antici- 
pated the  disclosure  of  his  unfaithfulness  and  foresaw  the  effect 
of  it  on  his  credit,  character  and  happiness.  He  felt  the  ap- 
proach of  an  urgent  crisis  in  his  circumstances  ;  nor  did  he,  till 
he  thought  of  the  expedient  he  adopted,  know  what  to  do.  In 
this  state  he  reflected  on  his  condition,  till  at  last  in  desperation, 
he  meditates  further  dishonesty  and  resolves  what  to  do. 

The  expedient  adopted  by  the  steward  was  to  draw  in  big 
lord's  debtors  as  accomplices  in  fraud  ;  and  so,  at  his  lord's  ex- 
pense, confer  an  obligation  on  them  to  favor  him.  In  this  way 
he  would  have  them  in  his  power,  and  in  case  of  their  refusal  to 
assist  him  he  could  inform  against  them  to  the  ruin  of  their  es- 
tates and  their  reputation ;  while  he  himself,  as  one  in  desper- 
ate circumstances,  would  have  nothing  to  lose.  This  was  the 
expedient  for  the  adoption  of  which  he  received  the  commen- 
dation mentioned  in  tiie  text. 

In  view  of  this  statement  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  stew- 
ard we  come  now  to  consider  the  commendation  passed  upon 
him.     And  the  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  in  the  reading  of  this  passage,  and 
more  especially  in  the  use  of  it  as  commonly  quoted  in  religious 
conversation,  I  believe  it  is  understood  by  many  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ.  But  it  deserves  here  to  be  distinctly  stated, 
that  this  is  not  the  language  of  Christ.  It  is  Christ  who  is  re- 
lating the  parable  to  his  disciples,  and  this  is  what  he  says  not 
of  himself  but  of  the  lord  of  the  steward  of  whom  he  was 
speaking.  This  circumstance  alone,  to  a  person  who  reads  the 
passage  with  the  least  attention  to  this  particular,  is  enough  to 
show  that  this  commendation  is  the  commendation  not  of 
Christ  but  of  the  temporal  lord  of  the  steward.  It  was  he  who 
commended  him  in  his  fraud  and  not  the  Saviour.  ■ 

Besides,  it  is  not  necessary  at  all  to  suppose  that  even  this 
temporal  lord  of  the  steward  approved  his  fraudulent  proceed- 
ings. He  could  not  have  approved  of  them  ;  for  as  a  man 
who  loved  and  favored  his  own  interest  as  all  men  always  do, 
he  must  have  felt  the  loss  thus  fraudulently  occasioned  him. 
The  commendation  therefore  is  not  to  be  understood  to  go  in 
any  form  or  degree  towards  an  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the 
steward  in  relation  to  his  duty.  It  was  on  the  other  hand  the 
height  of  dishonesty  and  wickedness  in  him  to  do  as  he  did. 

But  the  course  he  took  was  calculated  to  secure  a  provision 
for  himself,  and  this  is  the  light  in  which  we  are  to  regard  his 
master  as  commending  him.  It  was  for  his  pohcy  and  pru- 
dence in  relation  to  temporal  support,  and  not  for  his  discharge 
of  duty  in  the  thing,  that  his  lord  commended  him  for  what 
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he  had  done.  The  testimony  is,  because  he  had  done  wisely, 
{cpQovi/nxtg)  ni)t  justly^  ((5tx«/w?.)  Tlie  serpent  has  wisdom,  but 
we  are  not  recommended  to  serpents  as  patterns  of  goodness. 
No  more  is  the  conduct  of  this  steward  set  forth  for  our  imita- 
tion, except  as  it  embraced  a  plan,  which,  without  regard  to 
right  or  wrong  any  way,  was  well  calculated  to  secure  a  desira- 
ble object,  namely,  his  support — and  surely  for  this  it  was  a 
most  admirable  plan,  deserving  commendation.  The  case  im- 
plies forethought  and  calculation.  The  man  may  have  been 
thought  weak  and  foolish, — and  in  relation  to  his  duty  and  the 
favor  of  God,  which  he  ought  to  have  prized  above  all  price,  he 
was  foolish  in  doing  as  he  did.  It  may  have  been  mere  indis- 
cretion which  first  embarassed  him,  and  even  now  had  he 
thrown  himself  with  all  frankness  upon  the  generosity  of  his 
lord,  all  would  have  pitied  him  as  unfortunate,  though  such 
was  not  his  course.  But  the  course  he  took,  though  dark  in 
guilt,  is  yet  no  proof  of  inability  or  weakness.  Keeping  sim- 
ply the  end  in  view  it  was  a  course  fraught  with  wisdom.  As 
I  said,  it  implies  forethought  and  calculation.  There  was  a 
knowledge  of  what  would  soon  take  place  and  an  admission  of 
the  truth  respecting  his  circumstances.  There  was  a  deep  con- 
viction that  something  must  be  done  and  done  immediately — 
without  delay.  No  time  must  be  lost.  Write  '  quickly'  said 
he  to  the  creditors.  He  feared  he  might  be  removed  before  he 
should  accomplish  his  design.  There  was  a  clear  inspection  of 
things,  and  a  careful  examination  of  what  was  wanting  to  se- 
cure his  object.  In  all  these  respects  therefore  the  conduct  of 
the  unjust  steward  is  worthy  of  commendation  and  imitation  ; 
for  these  things  in  the  case  are  what  is  consistent  with  duty  in 
a  case  where  all  is  honest  e.:id  the  highest  interests  are  at  stake, 
even  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

3.  I  come  now  then  to  the  third  general  particular,  the 
course  we  must  take  to  have  commendation  passed  on  us  and 
be  received  to  everlasting  habitations. 

The  steward  meant,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  lay  his  lord's 
creditors  under  obligation,  that,  when  dismissed  from  the  stew- 
ardship, he  might  find  an  asylum  in  their  families,  and  live  at 
their  table  ;  and  from  this  Christ  inculcates  the  duty  of  using 
liberally  what  we  have,  in  ways  of  benevolence  and  gratuity, 
that  in  the  changing  scenes  of  hfe,  should  we  ever  come  to 
want,  as  all  are  liable  to,  we  might.find  friends  to  help  us  whom 
we  had  helped  before.  This  moreover  is  an  important  item  of 
instruction  on  the  ground  even  of  common  expediency,  not  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  religious  duty.  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver.     "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord."  And 
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we  are  exhorted  to  give  with  the  assurance  that  it  shall  be  re- 
turned unto  us,  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over. 

We  know,  however,  heaven  is  not  to  be  bought  by  any  sac- 
rifices we  may  make,  since  entrance  there  has  been  opened  only 
through  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  spot. 

It  is  therefore,  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  that  I 
would  speak  of  the  course  we  must  take  in  order  to  have  com- 
mendation passed  on  us,  and  be  received  into  everlasting  hab- 
itations. 

Let  it  be  presupposed  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  Christ 
within  our  reach,  and  what  has  been  mentioned  as  implied  in 
the  case  of  the  steward,  points  out  our  course  almost  to  perfec- 
tion. As  has  appeared,  there  was  a  clear  inspection  of  things^ 
and  a  careful  examination  of  what  was  wanting  in  the  case. 
This  therefore  is  one  thing,  and  the  first  thing  in  our  course. 
We  are  to  examine  what  our  state  is,  and  get  a  clear  view  of 
the  truth  of  God  respecting  us.  We  must  examine  impartially 
and  thoroughly.  If  the  steward  had  flattered  himself  all  the 
time  that  he  had  property  enough  yet ;  or,  had  he  disbelieveil 
the  hour  of  trial  and  distress  would  come,  he  never  would  have 
taken  any  steps  for  his  security  :  and  it  was  the  consequence^ 
apparently,  of  a  thorough  examination  of  his  case  that  he  was 
led  to  the  expedient  he  adopted.  So  with  us,  unless  we  care- 
fully examine  and  ascertain  what  we  need,  we  never  shall  go 
the  way  we  ought  to  go.  We  must  be  brought  to  a  solemn 
stand,  and  to  a  careful  inspection  of  our  state. 

Naxt,  we  must  admit  the  truth,  though  it  cut  us  to  the  heart. 
It  was  humiliating  to  the  steward  to  learn  his  needy  state,  and 
so  it  will  be  to  us  to  learn  how  needy  and  perishing  we  are  ; 
but  we  must  submit,  notwithstanding.  Though  it  cut  off  all 
our  hopes  and  lay  us  low  in  the  dust,  close  down  by  the  bor- 
ders of  despair,  just  on  the  brink  of  the  pit,  we  must  admit 
the  truth.  Then  we  shall  chance  to  be  moved.  When  we 
come  to  see  our  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  then,  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  feel. 

But  we  must  farther  become  convinced  of  what  is  so  soon  to 
take  place,  and  how  if  we  repent  not,  we  shall  be  left  houseless 
and  friendless,  when  turned  out  of  our  stewardship.  O,  that 
hour  when  it  shall  be  said,  "  give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ship, for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."  When  we  shall 
be  called  to  give  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
occupied  as  stewards — when  our  unfaithfulness  shall  be  expos- 
ed beyond  our  power  to  conceal  it — when  the  anxieties  and 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  trial  shall  come  upon  us  :  Then,  0 
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then,  who  will  not  wish  to  have  made  some  provision  for  the 
extremities  of  his  situation. 

But,  consider  here,  you  cannot  take  the  course  of  fraudu- 
lency  with  God.  "Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked,  for 
whatsover  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  If  you 
would  take  the  course  to  secure  commendation  and  be  re- 
ceived into  everlasting  habitations,  the  case  of  the  steward  will 
be  of  no  use  in  this  view  of  your  situation.  You  have  the 
omnicient  God  to  deal  with,  and  none  can  deceive  him.  If 
you  would  take  the  course,  therefore,  which  secures  his  appro- 
bation, you  must  take  the  way  of  the  Lord,  cast  up  for  the 
righteous,  on  which  "the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  return  with 
singing  and  everlasting  joy,  and  gladness  on  their  heads  ;"  the 
way  appointed  by  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  You 
must  come  out  in  the  open  acknowledgment  of  your  guilt, 
and  the  renunciation  of  all  your  abominations.  There  nmst 
be  no  reservation,  and  no  reluctance.  The  sentiment  of  your 
heart  must  be,  "  To  God  belongeth  righteousness ;  but  to  us 
confusion  of  face." 

And  one  thing  more  which  the  case  of  the  steward  incul- 
cates. There  must  be  an  experience  of  this  sentiment,  "  The 
time  is  short."  You  must  feel  the  pressure  of  a  great  crisis 
in  your  moral  state  ;  you  may  have  been  sensible  a  long 
time  that  you  are  sinners  before  God  ;  but  you  must  come  to 
feel  that  you  are  in  complete  bankruptcy,  owing  ten  thousand 
talents,  and  having  nothing  to  pay.  And  whereas  you  may 
have  thought  to  avoid  the  distress  of  your  situation,  in  one  way 
and  another  not  appointed  of  God,  you  must  feel  that  now  all 
3''our  refuges  of  lies  are  swept  away,  and  you  left  at  last  to  the 
simple  way  of  God's  appointment  through  Jesus  Christ.  In 
this  view,  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full  before  you,  lifted  up 
hke  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  as  an  object  of  faith  for 
your  dying  soul  ;  you  must  come,  under  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  to  feel,  like  the  steward,  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  immediately.  In  this  way  close  with  the  Redeemer, 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  and  you  shall  do  more  wisely  than 
the  steward,  receive  an  unquahfied  commendation,  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  everlasting  habitations,  even  the  mansions  prepared 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions, 
in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  :  embracing  a 
History  of  the  Society,  ^c, — with  an  Introductory  Es- 
say, by  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Society. — Boston  :  Published  by  Peirce 
&  Parker,  *No.  9,  Cornhill.  1833.  pp.  367. 

Perhaps  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  our  delay  in 
noticing  this  interesting  little  volume.  At  its  first  appearance 
we  gave  it  a  hearty  welcome,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  Society  under  whose  direction  it  was 
published,  for  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  missionary  litera- 
ture of  our  country.  We  had  long  fell  that  something  was  needed 
to  make  our  churches  better  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
labors  of  our  missionaries,  and  the  publication  of  this  volume 
affords  the  means  at  least  of  the  better  acquaintance  desired. 
Several  of  these  devoted  servants  of  Christ  have  already  en- 
tered into  rest.  The  majority  of  them  however,  are  still  bear- 
ing the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  And  though  the  former 
have  passed  beyond  the  influence  of  praise  or  blame,  or  even 
the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  latter  have  an  undeniable  claim 
to  their  tenderest  sympathies  and  most  fervent  supplications  in 
their  behalf 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  human  nature,  that  in  order  to 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  any  enterprize,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  at  least  its  most  distinguished  actors  and  with  many  par- 
ticulars of  its  history.  Oftentimes  from  a  personal  knowledge 
of  an  individual  who  is  reported  in  the  public  papers  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  some  political  and  religious 
assembl}'^  in  a  distant  part  of  the  land,  we  are  induced  to  go 
through  all  the  detail  of  the  account  given  of  the  meeting ;  thus 
becoming  absorbed  in  a  subject  to  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  been  entirely  indifferent.  Who  does  not  feel  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  Slavery  Question,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  exeitions  of  men  like  Clarkson  and  Wilber- 
force  ?  Who  that  is  acquainted  with  individual  missionaries, 
now  toiling  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  does  not  feel  a  peculiar  solic- 
itude for  the  success  of  Asiatic  missions  ? 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  an  easy  matter  in  modern  times 
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to  secure  sufficient  attention  on  the  part  of  Christians,  to  the 
subject  of  missions.  In  this  respect  the  churches  of  our  own 
day  differ  widely  from  those  planted  by  the  apostles  and  their 
immediate  successors.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity, 
the  spirit  of  missions  was  deemed  one  of  the  same  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  To  forget  the  heathen  was  to  forfeit  all 
just  pretensions  to  a  personal  interest  in  the  great  salvation. 
This  apostolic  touchstone  of  Christian  zeal  was  at  length  lost 
• — the  spirit  of  missions  departed.  While  it  lay  buried  in  the 
dark  rubbish  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Christianity  not  only  gave 
over  farther  conquests,  but  retired  from  many  a  field  she  had 
won,  and  almost  from  the  earth.  The  tests  and  badges  of  gen- 
uine piety  become  as  numerous  and  whimsical  as  the  errant 
fancies  of  bewildered  mind  could  make  them  ;  and  when  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  began  to  rise,  slowly  did  the  Church 
return  to  any  thing  like  the  apostolic  mode  of  thinking  and 
judging  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christian  duty. 
The  simple-hearted,  praying  Moravian  at  last  caught  a  portion 
of  the  primeval  missionary  spirit.  He  loved  it — cherished  it, 
and  obeyed  its  benevolent,  dictates.  His  humble  example  was 
the  breath  of  new  hfe  to  the  Church.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  claims  of  missions  have  been  taking  stronger  hold 
upon  the  conscience  and  benevolence  of  Christians.  Mission- 
ary intelligence  has  begun  to  be  scattered  as  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  the  heart  of  the  Christian  community  to  beat 
high  at  tlie  prospect  of  speedily  evangelizing  the  world.  Slill 
there  is  a  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  and  criminal  apathy 
on  this  subject,  in  many  of  the  American  churches.  There 
are  churches  in  New  England,  that  while  they  observe  the 
Monthly  Concert  in  imitation  of  their  better  informed  neigh- 
bors, are  as  ignorant  of  the  number,  stations,  and  labors  of  our 
foreign  missionaries,  as  of  the  number,  posts  and  trials  of  the 
individual  tithing-men  in  Ireland.  Painful  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject have  recently  come  to  our  knowledge,  which  we  would  fain 
disbelieve,  but  cannot,  though  we  forbear  being  more  particu  • 
lar. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  Moral  Dignity  of  the  missionary 
enterprize.  And  surely  no  work  ever  undertaken  by  men  can 
in  this  respect  challenge  so  high  honor  to  itself  It  is  grand 
beyond  conception.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  exten- 
sion of  Roman  dominion  through  the  world,  and  the  all  grasp- 
ing plans  and  fearful  achievements  of  Europe's  late  tormentor, 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  sublime 
purpose  and  approaching  result  of  missionary  movements. 
The  object  of  this  enterprize  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  reno- 
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vation  of  the  whole  pagan  world,  and  the  ennobling  subjuga- 
tion of  every  tribe  and  family  of  man,  to  the  righteous  domin- 
ion of  the  Saviour.  It  aims  not  simply  at  improvement,  but 
at  the  highest  practicable  perfection  in  the  condition  of  all  man- 
kind. It  is  hard,  however,  to  bring  the  popular  mind  to  any 
thing  like  a  tolerable  examination  of  this  great  scheme  of  pious 
benevolence.  Vast  multitudes  of  professing  Christians  feel  as 
little  concern  for  the  heathen  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  distant 
planet.  They  think  less  of  the  temporal  degradation  and  has- 
tening perdition  of  six  hundred  millions  of  beings,  endued  with 
like  faculties  and  susceptibilities  as  themselves,  than  of  some 
trifling  matter  of  personal  or  national  interest.  In  time  of  war, 
every  individual  is  eager  for  all  existing  intelligence  respecting 
the  condition  and  success  of  his  country's  forces  and  the  proba- 
ble issue  of  the  contest.  He  watches  every  movement  and 
stratagem  of  the  enemy.  His  eyes  and  ears  are  to  catch 
every  particle  of  flying  information.  The  nation  knows 
the  names  and  stations  of  all  the  principal  oflScers  and  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  several  military  posts.  The 
discharge  of  a  gun  on  the  frontiers,  is  echoed  by  a  thousand 
continuous  voices,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
capture  or  loss  of  a  fort  is  matter  of  national  gratulation  or 
regret. 

Now  we  wish  the  entire  Christian  community  in  every 
Christian  land,  but  particularly  in  our  own,  to  feel  a  like  per- 
vading interest  in  the  missionary  enierprize.  We  wish  them 
to  possess  an  equal  amount  of  correct,  definite  information,  on 
a  like  number  of  particulars  respecting  it.  They  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  its 
past  history,  present  attitude,  and  future  prospects.  Without 
such  knowledge,  they  will  never  act  the  part  which  duty  im- 
periously requires.  They  can  neither  labor  nor  pray  eflfectually 
for  the  success  of  an  undertaking  of  which  they  know  little  or 
nothing.  In  order  to  act,  they  must  feel, — in  older  to  feel,  they 
mus-t  know. 

How  then  shall  the  Church  be  brought  to  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  subject  of  Christian  missions,  and  as  a 
consequence,  to  more  correct  views  and  a  deeper  sense  of  her 
duty  to  the  heathen  world  ?  By  what  means  shall  the  requisite 
light  be  thrown  upon  the  mind,  and  the  proper  amount  and  in- 
tensity of  emotion  be  excited  in  the  hearts,  of  those  to  whom 
the  missionary  enterprize  must  look  for  support?  We  answer, 
by  the  conjoined  instrumentality  of  the  hving  ministry  and  the 
press.  Ministers  must  give  the  subject  of  missions  a  promin- 
ent place  in  their  regular  public  exercises.     They  must  labor 
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to  press  to  the  centre  of  every  Christian's  conscience,  the  pun- 
gent, agitating  conviction,  that  the  heathen  are  now  perishing 
for  want  of  the  Gospel.  Tliey  must  enforce  the  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  every  follower  of  the  Saviour  to  come  up  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  might  of  pagan  superstition.  The 
question  of  personal  duty  and  the  obligation  of  individual 
churches  to  marshal  themselves  for  instant  attack  upon  the 
powers  of  darkness  in  foreign  lands,  should  be  frequently  and 
pointedly  discussed.  The  practicability  of  subverting  the  giant 
fabrics  of  idolatry  or  converting  them  into  temples  of  the  living 
God,  should  be  demonstrated  from  the  unexampled  success  of 
missions  and  the  sure  promises  of  Jehovah.  The  miserly 
Christian,  if  indeed  there  can  be  such  a  Christian,  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  hoarded  gold  and  silver  will  one  day  eat 
his  flesh,  as  it  were  fire.  Nor  should  the  preacher  think  he 
has  done  enough  when  he  has  merely  made  his  people  sensi- 
ble of  their  obligation  to  contribute  of  their  property  to  the  sup- 
port of  missions.  He  must  strive  to  excite  in  them  a  spirit  of 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  means  employed  for  the  speedy 
renovation  of  the  world.  When  Christians  love  to  wrestle  at 
the  throne  of  grace  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  nations, 
then  their  benefactions  will  be  greatest  and  most  acceptable, 
and  their  efforts  most  direct  and  effectual.  The  cause  of  re- 
ligion at  home  will  also  derive  unwonted  vigor  from  this  fervent 
zeal  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel.  When  the  foun- 
tains of  Christian  benevolence  in  the  heart  are  once  opened, 
they  send  forth  perennial  streams  in  every  direction.  So  long 
as  the  early  Christian  Church  was  intent  on  making  inroads 
into  the  empire  of  heathen  darkness,  her  own  domestic  altars 
glowed  with  a  living  flame  of  pure  devotion.  An  ardent  love 
for  the  souls  of  distant  millions  is  like  the  sun  at  the  meridian, 
which,  while  it  sheds  a  benign  influence  over  all  the  earth, 
pours  its  rays  with  burning  intensity  upon  the  objects  more  im- 
mediately within  its  power. 

We  repeat  then,  that  it  lies  principally  with  ministers  to 
awaken  and  keep  alive  a  missionary  spirit  in  our  churches. 
The  trumpet  is  in  their  hands, — they  must  give  the  sound. 
They  are  placed  upon  a  watch-tower  from  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  survey  the  desolations  of  the  earth  and  give  the  peo- 
ple warning,  when  and  how  they  shall  aid  in  turning  these 
desolations  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
living  preacher,  that  must  sumjnon  the  host  of  God's  elect  to 
this  glorious  war  of  extermination  against  all  superstition  and 
idolatry. 

But  while  the  pulpit  is  to  arouse  Christians  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  and  responsibihty  in  respect  to  missions,  the  press 
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is  to  furnish  them  with  the  more  extended  necessary  informa- 
tion respecting  the  stations  and  the  missionaries  demanding 
their  prayers  and  their  support. 

A  true  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  and  results  of  mission- 
ary operations,  has  hitherto  heen  communicated  principally 
through  the  biographies  of  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  who 
have  been  called  at  different  times  from  their  labors  among  the 
heathen  to  the  rewards  of  a  better  world.  The  lives  of  Swartz 
and  Martyn,  of  Brainerd  and  Elliot,  of  Mills  and  Fisk,  and  a 
few  others,  have  done  more  for  the  vindication  of  the  mission- 
ary enterprize  in  the  eyes  of  worldly  men,  and  the  diffusion  of 
correct  intelhgence  concerning  it  among  Christians,  than  per- 
haj)s  all  other  means  together.  But  the  voice  of  these  men  was 
not  heard  through  their  memoirs  till  having  closed  their  mortal 
career,  they  had  ceased  to  need  the  prayers  and  co-operation  of 
their  feJow  Christians.  Though  dead,  they  indeed  call  loudly 
on  all  believers  to  lalDor  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  for 
which  they  thought  it  their  privilege  to  live,  and  in  which  they 
died  ;  but  their  exhortations  are  less  arousing  than  though  they 
came  directly  from  living  laborers  soliciting  for  themselves  and 
their  immediate  co-workers,  the  prayers,  sympathies,  and  pecu- 
niary assistance  of  those  who  love  the  Savioiu".  When  a  mis- 
sionary is  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors,  many 
among  the  friends  of  missions,  are  disposed  to  feel  a  kind  of  dis- 
couragement and  dejection  very  unfavorable  to  prompt  and  de- 
termined effort.  They  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
good  cause  which  has  been  advancing  so  steadily  must  for 
aw^hile  be  measurably  retarded.  A  little  less  immediate  exer- 
tion, they  therefore  suppose  is  required  of  them.  When  the 
time  shall  come  for  a  new  effort  they  will  not  be  backw^ard. 
Now  these  contributors  to  the  support  of  missions,  ought  to 
know  that  when  a  missionary  dies,  or  a  missionary  printing 
house  is  burned,  or  any  other  disaster  befalls  a  mission,  their 
assistance  is  more  especially  needed.  The  work  must  never 
stop  nor  be  retarded,  but  be  urged  on. — The  biography  of  a  living 
missionary,  or  an  appeal  from  him  comes  in  many  respects  un- 
der more  advantageous  circumstances  and  with  greater  power, 
than  that  of  a  deceased  laborer.  The  reader  feels  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir  or  author  of  the  appeal,  is  still  flesh  and 
blood  and  entitled  to  the  strongest  affection  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. He  may  be  personally  in  need  of  aid — his  mission  may 
want  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  for  which  addition- 
al resources  are  necessary  ;  the  claim  cannot  be  resisted  or  set 
aside ;  it  presses  for  help  without  delay,  and  assistance  can 
hardly  be  withheld.     Is  this  servant  of  our  common  Lord,  thus 
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toiling  and  suffering  for  his  Master's  honor,  and  shall  I  not 
pray  for  him  and  lend  him  all  the  aid  in  my  power  ?  is  an  in- 
quiry that  will  often  thrust  itself  into  the  reader's  mind  and 
arouse  all  the  pious  energies  of  his  soul.  It  will  kindle  into  a 
glow  of  religious  fervor  that  can  hardly  expend  itself  in  vain. 
It  will  transport  him  to  scenes  of  action  where  the  self-denying 
missionary  with  whose  station  and  wishes  he  has  thus  been 
made  acquainted,  is  laboring,  and  open  his  eyes  to  the  most 
eligible  means  of  helping  him  forward  in  his  work. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  and  several  others  which 
we  cannot  here  present,  we  regard  the  appearance  of  the  volume 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  as  highly  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions  among  us.  It  is  to  every  reader  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  all  the  living  missionaries  whose  me- 
moirs it  contains.  It  brings  him  as  it  were  to  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  one  and  another,  of  whom,  before,  he  has  hard- 
ly heard,  but  whose  hands  as  a  disciple  of  the  same  Lord,  he 
is  bound  to  uphold  by  prayer  and  appropriate  effort.  It  gives 
him  in  a  condensed  form  a  variety  of  just  such  information  as  is 
adapted  to  awaken  and  increase  an  interest  in  the  great  and  ad- 
vancing enterprise  of  converting  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  Society  to  which  the  public  are  indebted 
for  this  volume,  is  full  of  interest.  It  discloses  some  interesting 
facts  connected  with  the  incipient  stages  of  several  great 
schemes  of  benevolence  which  have  spread  themselves  over  the 
land  and  changed  the  aspect  of  society.  It  shows  the  point  in 
the  religious  thermometer  at  which  the  zeal  of  the  Christian 
community  stood  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  To  one 
who  has  not  himself  been  borne  along  and  changed  with  the 
times,  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  churches  during 
this  period,  must  appear  great  and  encouraging. 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  was  formed  in  Jan.  1811.  It  owed 
its  origin  to  the  promptings  of  rehgious  benevolence  in  the 
hearts  of  some  young  men  then  students  of  Theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  The  motives  which  led  to 
its  formation,  are  briefly  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  as  follows  :  "  Feeling  the  importance  of  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  Missions  to  enable  us 
to  ascertain  our  duty,  and  prepare  us  to  promote  the  glory  of 
our  Redeemer  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  our  fellow  men ; 
we,  the  undersigned,  looking  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  di- 
rection, do  form  ourselves  into  a  Society,  and  adopt  the  follow- 
ing Constitution."  The  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Constitution 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  this  preamble.  Samuel  Nott  and 
Samuel  J.  Mills  were  the  first  who  signed  the  Constitution. 
*54 
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As  early  as  June,  1810,  several  members  of  the  Seminary- 
had  come  to  the  tleteniiination  of  spending  their  hves  in  heath- 
en lands.  There  was,  however,  no  missionary  society  in  this 
country,  to  which  they  could  look  for  direction  and  support.  In 
this  exigency  they  applied  to  their  fathers  in  the  church  for  ad- 
vice. At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, held  at  Bradford,  June  10, 1810,  the  following  paper  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Judson,  was  presented. 

"  '  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Divinity  College,  respectfully  request 
the  attention  of  their  reverend  fathers,  convened  in  the  General  Association 
at  Bradford,  to  the  following  statement  and  inquiries  : 

"  '  They  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  minds  liave  been  long  impressed  with 
the  duty  and  importance  of  personally  attempting  a  mission  to  the  heathen  ; 
that  the  impressions  on  their  minds  have  induced  a  serious,  and  they  trust  a 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its  various  attitudes,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  probable  success,  and  the  difficulties  attending  such  an  attempt; 
and  that  after  examining  all  the  information  which  they  can  obtain,  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life,  whenever  God  in  his  provi- 
dence, shall  open  the  way. 

"  '  They  now  ofiei  the  following  inquiries,  on  which  they  solicit  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  this  Association.  Whether,  with  their  present  views  and  feel- 
ings, they  ought  to  renounce  the  object  of  Missions  as  visionary  or  impracti- 
cable ;  if  not,  v.-hether  they  ought  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  eastern  or 
the  western  world  ;  whether  they  may  expect  patronage  and  support  from  a 
Missionary  Society  in  this  country,  or  must  commit  themselves  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  European  Society  ;  and  what  preparatory  measures  they  ought  to 
take  previous  to  actual  engagement.' 

"  '  The  undersigned,  feeling  their  youth  and  inexperience,  look  up  to  their 
fathers  in  the  church,  and  respectfully  solicit  their  advice,  direction,  and 
prayers.  Adonir.am  Judson, 

Samuel  Nott, 
Samuel  J.  Mills, 
Samuel  Newell.' 
"  This  document  occasioned  the  appointment  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions." 

The  formation  of  a  general  Bible  Society  for  the  United 
States,  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  before  the  Society,  in 
Nov.  1813  ;  and  a  dissertation  on  the  same  subject  was  read 
about  the  same  time.  This  was  about  two  and  a  ha'f  years  be- 
fore the  American  Bible  Society  was  formed.  At  a  meeting  in 
March,  1814,  a  Committee  was  appointed  "  to  lay  befere  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Seminary  information  relative  to  the  formation  of 
a  Bible  Society  for  the  United  States,  and  request  them  to 
write  to  gentlemen  in  the  middle  states  on  the  subject." 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  has  from  the  beginning  taken  a  live- 
ly interest  in  the  condition  of  the  colored  population  in  our 
country.  In  1816,  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  one  of  its  members  read  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject.  In  1817,  Mr.  Mills  who  was  then  at  Washington 
exerting  all  his  influence  and  rendering  his  unremitted  services 
in  favor  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  recommended 
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the  formation  of  a  Colonization  Society  in  the  Andover  Semi- 
nary. For  a  number  of  years  a  Committee  on  Colonization 
has  been  one  of  the  four  standing  committees  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry. 

We  would  remark  in  passing,  that  the  assertion  which  has  of 
late  been  vociferated  through  New  England,  that  the  American 
Colonization  Society  was  originated  by  slaveholders  and  ene- 
mies to  the  freedom  of  the  blacks,  is  without  any  foundation  in 
fact.     No  man  was  more  active  in  the  conception  of  the  plan 
and  the  formation  of  that  society,  than  Samuel  J.  Mills.     If  he 
was  a  friend  to  slavery  in  any  of  its  forms,  bodily  or  intellectual, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  the  fact.     He  beheld  in  the  efforts  then 
made  for  colonizing  free  people  of  color,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  a  m,ighty  movement  of  Divine  Providence.''^     His  benev- 
olent heart  exulted  in  view  of  the  great  and  good  work  which 
he  believed  the  Colonization  Society  destined  to  accomplish. 
He  prayed  for  its  success — he  was  confident  that  Heaven  would 
smile  on  the  plan.     How  different  the  views  and  feelings  of 
this  foreseeing  Christian  philanthropist,  from  those  of  such  men 
as  tell  us  the  scheme  of  colonization  was  conceived  in  the  bot- 
tomless pit.     If  infatuation  were  not  so  fashionable  in  our  day, 
we  should  be  constrained  to  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
give  the  credit  of  so  much  true  wisdom  and  real  benevolence  to 
his  Infernal  Majesty.     Believing  fully,  however,  in  the  doctrine 
of  human  infirmity  as  well  as  peccability,  we  will  be  as  charit- 
able as  we  can.     The  heads  of  good  men  may  be  turned,  and 
their  sincerity  only  attest  their  infatuation. 

We  wish  the  object,  principles,  and  tendency  of  the  Coloni- 
zation system  to  be  well  understood.  We  would  have  the 
whole  subject  canvassed  with  the  most  searching  scrutiny  and 
strictest  impartiality.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  right- 
ly comes  in  for  no  small  share  of  the  discussion  and  investiga- 
tion of  a  society  like  that  for  Inquiry  respecting  Missions,  whose 
ultimate  object  is  nothing  less  than  the  universal  emancipation 
of  every  human  sufferer  from  every  species  of  degradation, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  voluntary,  or  involuntary. 
Africa,  has  high  and  imperative  claims  on  the  friends  of  mis- 
sions, and  too  seldom  as  yet  has  the  eye  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence been  turned  upon  her  dark  moral  wastes.  While  the 
trumpet  of  the  Gospel  is  beginning,  though  faintly,  to  be  heard 
along  the  coasts  and  interior  of  Asia,  this  wide  extended  and 
ill-fated  country  with  scarcely  an  exception  has  never  heard 
a  whisper  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  Her 
mountains  have  never  echoed  to  the  sounds  of  prayer  and 
praise  ;  her  sky  has  never  been  pierced  by  the  acclamations  of 
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Christian  triumph ;  spiritual  or  intellectual  light,  she  has  none ; 
— her  land  is  a  land  of  darkness,  her  region  the  shadow  of 
death. 

We  are  strong  in  the  conviction  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
must  be  diffused  over  Africa  by  means  of  colonies.  The  colony 
at  Liberia  is  now  the  radiating  point  of  moral  influence  to  all 
the  adjacent  country.  A  number  of  such  settlements  along  the 
coast,  might  be  easily  made  to  serve  the  double  office  of  radia- 
tors and  reflectors,  by  which  the  light  of  true  religion  might  be 
thrown  far  into  the  darkness  of  the  interior.  We  subjoin  a  par- 
agraph from  a  Report  on  Colonization,  contained  in  our  vol- 
ume. 

"  Hitherto  the  extension  of  civilization,  and,  since  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  extension  of  Christianity,  has  been  almost 
exclusively  by  colonies.  Wiience  came  the  civilization  of  Greece  ?  It  was 
broufht  by  colonies  from  Egypt.  How  was  Italy  civilized  ?  By  colo- 
nies from  Greece.  How  was  Europe  civilized  ?  By  the  Roman  mili- 
tary colonies.  Whence  came  the  civilization  of  America  ?  And  is  not 
that  universal  spirit  of  improvement  which  is  springing  up  in  Hindoostan 
occasioned,  more  or  less  directly,  by  the  British  conquests  there,  which  have 
poured  in  thousands  of  Englishmen,  who  are  in  effect  colonzing  India.' 
Two  centuries  hence,  the  little  band  \^eho  are  now  cultivating  their  fields  and 
building  their  houses  at  Montserado,  and  spreading  over  the  wilderness 
around  them  a  strange  aspect  of  life  and  beauty,  may  be  remembered  by  the 
thousands  of  their  descendants,  with  the  same  emotions  with  which  the  little 
band  who  landed  at  Plymouth  two  centuries  ago,  are  now  remembered  by  the 
thousands  of  New  England.  We  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  to  the  friends  of 
missions,  the  Colonization  Society  presents  a  loud  and  imperative  claim.  The 
advantage  of  the  Moravian  missions  and  of  the  modern  missionary  establish- 
ments in  savage  countries,  is,  that  they  are  in  substance,  little  colonies.  If 
you  could  carry  from  this  country  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  thousand  civil- 
ized and  educated  natives,  would  you  not  think  you  had  done  much  for  Ha- 
waii ?     This  is  what  can  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  for  Africa." 

We  hope  at  some  time  not  far  distant,  to  know  the  view 
which  tlie  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions take  of  this  subject.  No  other  body  of  men  in  our  coun- 
try can  so  well  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  connex- 
ion, if  there  be  one,  between  the  cause  of  African  Colonization 
and  African  missions.  Should  they  see  fit  to  favor  the  public 
with  an  avowal  or  their  convictions  on  this  point,  accompanied 
by  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  them,  it  would,  we  believe,  do 
much  towards  settling  the  question  which  is  already  agitating 
and  distracting  some  of  our  churches.  Whether  the  American 
Colonization  Society  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  friend  and  coadju- 
tor of  Christian  Missions  in  Africa?  For  ourselves  we  are  wil- 
ling to  submit  the  decision  of  such  a  question  to  such  men. 
Their  information  on  kindred  topics,  their  sound  judgement, 
their  habits  of  investigation,  and  their  disinterestedness  would 
constrain  us  to  submit  to  their  arbitration.  We  would  not, 
however,  have  them  say  a  word  on  the  subject  to  hazard  their 
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being  thought  partizans  in  favor  of  Colonization  on  the  one 
hand,  or  immediate  unUmited  emancipation  on  the  other. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  we  subjoin  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  work  under  review.  After  the  introductory  essay,  it  is 
divided  into  four  parts, — the  first  containing  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  Society  and  its  several  committees  ;  the  second,  brief  no- 
tices of  those  members  of  the  Society,  who  have  gone  as  mis- 
sionaries to  foreign  landt^  or  to  the  American  Indians ;  the 
third,  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Burder,  of  England,  and  the  most  distinguished  foreign  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  connected  with  it ;  and  the  fourth,  dis- 
sertations on  various  important  subjects,  read  before  the  Socie- 
ty. The  Appendix  gives  an  account  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws  of  the  Society,  a  Catalogue  of  its  members,  a  notice  of 
its  Library  and  books  published,  and  a  description  of  its  Muse- 
um. Parts  III  and  IV,  contain  a  variety  of  interesting  and 
useful  matter.  The  subjects  of  the  coirespondence  and  dis- 
sertations are  practical  and  important.  They  are  also  ably 
treated. 

We  will  only  add  that  we  wish  for  this  volume  a  rapid  and 
general  circulation  through  our  country.  It  is  an  appropriate 
manual  for  the  parlor  of  every  Christian  family.  Its  influence 
in  quickening  a  spirit  of  Missions,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  con- 
siderable. 


Unitarian  Tract,  No.  18.     '  The  evidence  necessary  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'' 

This  Pamphlet  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Cooper  Thatcher  of  Boston,  and  has  been  twice  published,  pre- 
vious to  its  appearance  as  a  Tract.*  The  argument  of  the 
writer  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  "  There  is,"  says  he, 
"  a  'priori,  a  strong  presumption  against  any  proposition  which 
apparently  interferes  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God." 
"  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  unity  of  God."  Hence  "  there  is  a  very  high  probability, 
a  strong  previous  presumption,"  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity "  will  not  be  found"  in  the  Scriptures.  "  A  student  of  the 
Bible  is  bound  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  there,  till  it  is 
proved  that  it  undoubtedly  is  ;  he  must  conclude  it  to  be  false, 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Edition  of  Yates'  Reply  to  Wardlaw  j  and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  of  Mr.  Thatcher's  Sermons,  printed  after  his  death. 
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till  it  is  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  true.  Every  thing 
must  be  presumed  against  its  evidence,  and  nothing  in  its  favor. 
It  will  prove  nothing  for  such  a  doctrine,  that  passages  can  be 
produced,  which  may  possibly  mean  something  like  it,  unless 
it  can  be  unequivocally  shown,  i\\nX,they  cannot  possibly  mean 
any  thing  elseJ'' 

This  reasoning,  it  will  be  seen,  has  no  connexion  with  the 
Scriptures,  except  as  it  is  intended  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
study  of  them.  And  the  amount  of  it  is,  that  we  must  come 
to  the  Bible  with  "  a  strong  presumption"  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  not  there.  We  must  come  to  the  Bible  under 
the  impression,  that  this  doctrine  contradicts  some  of  the  plain- 
est principles  of  the  religion  of  nature — that  it  is  incredible  and 
absurd — and  that  nothing  but  a  frequency  and  force  of  Scrip- 
ture declaration  which  "  cannot  possibly  mean  any  thing  else," 
shall  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  it. 

This,  then,  we  are  authorized  to  say,  is  the  manner  in  which 
Unitarians  read  and  study  the  Bible, — and  in  which  they  re- 
commend the  study  of  it  to  others.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
sacred  word  without  bias,  without  prejudice,  and  for  the  simple 
childlike  parpose  of  learning  and  receiving  whatever  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  say  ;  it  is  here  gravely  inculcated,  that  we  should 
go  to  the  Scriptures  with  a  fixed  prejudice  against  certain  doc- 
trines— with  "  a  strong  presumption"  that  they  are  not  true, 
and  of  course  not  revealed — and  with  a  determination  not  to 
discover  or  embrace  them,  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it.  No 
passages  shall  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines, 
"  unless  it  can  be  unequivocally  shown,  that  they  cannot  j)os- 
sihly  mean  any  thing  clse.^' 

But  coming  to  the  Bible  with  these  "  strong  presumptions" 
and  inveterate  partialities,  is  it  strange  that  Unitarians  do  not 
perceive  in  it  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel?  Is  it  strange 
that  they  can  torture  it  to  speak  a  language  conformable  to  their 
own  prejudices  and  wishes?  Plain  language  presents  no  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  such  interpreters.  Studying  the  Bible  in  this 
way,  they  may  be  Unitarians  or  Universalists,  or  any  thing 
else,  just  as  their  prepossessions  lead. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument  of  the  Tract :  This  argument 
assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  unity  of  God  is  so  palpa- 
bly, undeniahly  evident  from  nature,  that  "  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  against  any  proposition"  which  so  much  as  appears 
to  interfere  with  it.  But  is  this  true?  Is  it  confirmed  by  ob- 
servation and  facts  ?  The  fact  is,  that  nearly  all  those,  in  past 
and  present  times,  who  have  been  left  to  the  mere  light  of  na- 
ture, liave  been  the  worshippers  of  many  gods.     And  it  is  also 
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a  fact,  that  not  a  few  under  the  Gospel  have  doubted  whether 
the  unity  of  God  can  be  so  much  as  proved  from  the  hght  of 
nature.  '  The  a  priori  argument,'  say  they,  '  has  puzzled 
more  than  ever  it  convinced ;  and  the  argument  a  posteriori 
proves  little  more  than  unity  of  design^  without  determining 
whether  this  is  the  design  of  an  individual  Being,  or  of  several 
united  and  perfectly  harmonious  Beings  ? 

We  believe  most  assuredly  in  the  unity  of  God  ;  but  we  em- 
brace this  doctrine,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  evidence 
derived  from  nature,  as  on  the  firmer  ground  of  revelation. 
God  has  told  us,  in  his  word,  that  he  is  one — a  declaration 
which  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  voice  of  nature,  though 
nature  alone  might  never  have  proclaimed  it  in  a  way  to  re- 
move the  doubts  and  the  scruples  of  men.  God  has  told  us 
that  he  is  one  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  this  repeated 
and  unequivocal  declaration,  that  we  embrace,  with  full  assur- 
ance, the  important  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity. 

But  if  the  Christian  embraces  the  unity  of  God  on  the 
authority  rather  of  revelation,  than  of  reason  and  nature,  then 
how  can  reason  authorize  such  strong  controlhng  presumptions 
in  favor  of  this  doctrine,  as  are  supposed  in  the  argument  before 
us ; — presumptions  which  are  to  go  with  us  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  prejudice  our  minds  in  judging  of  its  contents  ?  How  can 
mere  reason  authorize  us  to  suspect  and  call  in  question  every 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  which  so  much  as  appears  to  contradict 
the  Divine  unity,  and  to  explain  away,  if  possible,  every  pas- 
sage, which  seems  at  all  to  interfere  v/ith  this  doctrine  ? 

But  it  is  important  to  inquire,  in  the  second  place,  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  unity  of  God.  The  affirmative  of  this  inquiry  is  assumed 
in  the  Tract  before  us ;  but  certainly  it  should  not  have  been. 
It  is  a  point  Avhich  requires,  and  before  being  admitted  must  re- 
ceive, substantial  proof. — Of  course,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
can  be  so  exhibited  (and  so  it  commonly  is  by  Unitarians)  as 
to  appear  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God.  But  thus  set 
forth,  it  is  not  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  taught  in  the 
Bible,  and  as  received  by  Evangelical  Christians,  but  quite 
another  thing— a  mere  figment  of  Unitarian  prejudice  and 
fancy.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  really  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  God  (and  the  author  of  the  Tract  does  not 
affirm  that  it  is)  then,  if  properly  stated  and  explained,  it  cannot 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  it, — unless  it  appear  different 
from  the  reaUty.  And  to  suppose  it  to  appear  dillerent  from  the 
reality,  is  to  suppose  it  to  lack  a  proper  statement  and  explana- 
.'•on. 
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Bat  we  go  further  than  this,  and  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  instead  of  being  inconsistent,  really  or  apparently,  with 
the  Divine  unity,  7iecessarily  includes  it.  It  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  God  is  in  some  sense 
o/ie,  as  that  he  is  in  some  other  sense  three.  He  exists  in  a 
threefold  distinction  of  persons,  but  is  one  God.  No  person 
ever  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  who  did  not  beheve 
in  the  Divine  unity  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  none  ever 
can.  Persons  may  be  Tritheists  or  Polytheists,  if  they  will ;  but 
Trinitarians  they  cannot  be,  without  believing  in  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  in  the  Tract  before  us? 
The  premises  obviously  are  gone ;  and  the  conclusion  must  go 
with  them.  Nature,  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  full  and  unequiv- 
ocal in  teaching  the  unity  of  God,  as  to  stamp  with  absurdity 
every  proposition  which  may  appear  to  interfere  with  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  neither  does  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity,  properly 
explained,  appear  to  interfere  with  it  at  all.  So  far  from  this, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  necessarily  includes  that  of  the  Di- 
vine unity.  The  former  doctrine  cannot  be  held  or  retained,  it 
the  latter  is  discarded. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  "  strong  presumption"  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  which,  it  is  pretended,  every 
person  ought  to  study  the  Scriptures,  on  account  of  its  apparent 
interference  with  the  unity  of  God  1  It  vanishes  at  once. 
There  is  no  imaginable  ground  for  it,  and  it  disappears. 

We  have  remarked  already  on  the  influence  of  such  a  pre- 
sumption or  prejudice,  as  is  gravely  inculcated  in  this  Tract,  on 
the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  will  lead  the  student 
rather  to  attempt  to  guide-  the  Bible,  than  to  suffer  the  Bible  to 
guide  him.  It  will  lead  him  to  decide  rather  what  the  Bible 
ought  to  say,  than  vvliat  it  does  say.  It  will  lead  him  to  prove 
or  disprove  almost  any  thing  from  the  Bible,  as  his  heart  or  his 
fancy  may  suggest. 

In  regard  to  tjie  subject  of  the  Trinity,  Ave  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  indulging  a  controlling  prejudice  one  way 
or  the  other ;  but  persons  should  go  to  the  Scriptures  for  instruc- 
tion with  perfectly  unbiassed  minds.  They  should  go  with  a 
childlike  readiness  to  hear  and  receive  whatever  the  Lord  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal.  They  should  go  with  the  honest  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  plain  meaning  of  the  inspired  word, 
and  of  eml)racing  it,  when  discovered,  with  the  whole  heart. 

Let  any  intelligent  inquirer  go  to  the  Bible  with  this  feeUng, 
and  in  this  manner,  and  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result  of  his 
investigations.     It  is  these  "  strong  presumptions"  against  the 
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Trinity — which  bias  the  understanding,  and  warp  the  judgment, 
and  unfit  it  to  appreciate  the  force  of  evidence — which  make 
men  Unitarians,  and  which  keep  them  so.  And  it  is,  doubtless, 
because  these  presumptions  against  the  Trinity  are  felt  to  be 
necessary,  that  they  are  so  earnestly  recommended.  If  this 
doctrine  has  no  appearance  of  support  from  the  Bible,  as  its 
opposers  sometimes  insist ;  then  why  not  allow  people  to  study 
the  Bible  without  bias  or  prejudice,  one  way  or  the  other  ?  Why 
direct  them  to  commence  their  investigations  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  doctrine  "  is  false" — that  "  every  thing  is  to  be 
presumed  against  it" — and  that  no  passages  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  its  favor,  "  unless  it  can  be  unequivocally  shown  that 
thei/  cannot  possibly  mean  any  thing  else  T  Is  there  not 
betrayed  here  a  Consciousness,  that  the  Bible,  fairly  interpreted, 
is  in  favor  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  that  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  fortify  the  minds  of  people  against  the  doctrine,  before  they 
go  to  the  Bible,  or  they  will  be  likely  to  come  out  Trinitarians  ? 

So  clear,  to  our  own  mind,  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture  in 
support  of  the  Trinity,  that  we  could  almost  be  willing  to  rest 
the  whole  argument  on  the  erroneous  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Tract,  that  the  passages  to  he  adduced  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine must  he  such  as  "  cannot  possibly  Tnean  any  thing 
else^  We  suppose  that  all  who  admit  the  proper  Divinity  of 
Christ  will  also  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  really 
there  are  many  passages  which  go  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  "  cannot  mean  any  thing 
else."  It  is  not  our  intention  to  quote  proof  texts,  but  we  shall 
appeal  to  an  authority,  which  is  of  great  weight  with  Unita- 
rians on  some  subjects,  and  from  which  they  ought  not  lightly 
to  dissent ;  we  mean  that  of  J.  J.  Griesbach.  "  There  are," 
says  he,  "  so  many  arguments  for  the  true  Deity  of  Christ, 
that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in  question, — the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  being  granted,  and  just  rules  of  in- 
terpretation acknowledged.  Particularly,  the  exordium  of 
John's  Gospel  is  so  perspicuous,  and  above  all  exception,  that 
IT  NEVER  CAN  BE  OVERTURNED  by  the  darliig  attacks  of 
critics  and  interpreters* 

The  writer  of  this  Tract  affirms,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  "  if  proved  at  all,  must  be  proved  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament alone  ;"  the  Old  Testament  does  not  teach  it ;  and  "  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  wholly  un- 
known to  any  human  being."  But  on  this  principle,  how  are 
wB  to  account  for  much  that  we  find  written  in  the  Old  Testa- 

*  See  Preface  to  Vol.  ii.  of  Griesbach's  New  Testament. 
VOL.    VI — NO.    XI.  55 
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ment  ?  If  David  knew  of  only  one  person  in  one  God,  what 
ideas  could  he  have  had  of  that  Messiah  respecting  whom  he 
was  inspired  to  write,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
on  my  right  hand,  until  1  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 
"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever  ;  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre."  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry, 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a 
little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  hiniJ^* 
And  what  were  the  views  of  Isaiah  respecting  the  Personage 
of  whom  he  was  speaking,  when  he  said,  "  Unto  us  a  Child 
is  born  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God^  the  Everlasting  Fath- 
er, the  Prince  of  peace."  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah  ; 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  GodJ^t  And 
how  must  Jeremiah  have  viewed  the  subject,  while  uttering 
predictions  like  the  following,  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a 
King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment  in  the 
earth.  In  his  days.  .Tudah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell 
safely  ;  and  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  Jeho- 
vah OUR  Righteousness.'']:  And  what  could  Zechariah 
think  of  the  sentiment  he  was  uttering,  while  representing  the 
great  Jehovah  as  saying,  "  They  weighed  for  9ny  price  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  ;  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them." 
"  They  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced. "§ 

And  if  the  pious  in  Israel  had  no  thought  of  more  than  one 
person  in  the  Godhead,  what  idea  could  they  form  of  that  mys- 
terious One,  so  often  introduced  in  their  sacred  books  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  ')  After  an  extended  and 
thorough  investigation,  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  sums  up  the  account 
given  of  this  Angel  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  following 
words  :  "  He  claims  an  uncontrolled  sovereignty  over  the  affairs 
of  men.  He  has  the  attributes  of  Omniscience  and  Omnipres- 
ence. He  useth  the  awful  formula  by  which  the  Deity,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  condescended  to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  to 
whom  the  primitive  revelations  were  given  ;  he  sweareth  hy 
himself.  He  is  the  gracious  Protector  and  Saviour ;  the  Re- 
deemer from  evil ;  the  Intercessor ;  and  the  Author  of  the  most 
desirable  blessings.  His  favor  is  to  be  sought  with  the  deepest 
solicitude,  as  that  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  in- 
\erests  of  men.      He  is  the  object  of  religious  invocation.     He 

•  Ps.  ex.  1.   xlv.  6.   ii.  12. 
t  Is.  ix.  f).  xl.  3. 
X  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.   xxxiii.  15, 16. 
$  Zerb  xi  13,  xii.  10. 
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is  ill  the  most  express  manner,  and  repeatedly,  declared  to  be 
Jehovaliy  (rof/,  the  inefiable /am.  Yet  this  mysterious  person 
is  represented  as  distinct  from  God,  and  acting  (as  the  term 
angel  imports)  under  a  Divine  mission."* 

It  may  be  important  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  opinion 
of  those  Jews  who  were  cotemporary  with  Christ,  relative  to 
their  expected  Messiah.  And  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  expected  the  Messiah  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Indeed, 
the  words,  Son  of  God^  and  Messiah  or  Christ,  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  them  as  of  the  same  import,  "  The 
high  priest  answered  and  said  unto  him,  1  adjure  thee  by  the 
hviug  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the 
iSon  of  God."  "  We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living-  God."  Martha  said  unto  him, 
^'  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  So7i  of  God."  "  These 
things  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  So?i  of  God."t  It  is  manifest  from  these  passa- 
ges, thai  the  words  Christ  and  So7i  of  God  were  regarded 
by  the  cotemporaries  of  our  Lord,  both  enemies  and  friends,  as 
of  the  same  general  import.  They  were  regarded  as  synoym- 
ous  expressions.  The  Jews  expected  that  the  Messiah  prom- 
ised to  their  fathers,  whenever  he  should  appear  in  the  world, 
would  be  the  Son  of  God. 

But  we  are  sure,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Jews,  in  the 
days  of  the  Saviour,  regarded  the  phrase,  Son  of  God,  as  im- 
porting Divinity.  "  The  Jews  therefore  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said 
also  that  God  teas  his  Father,"  (and,  of  course,  that  he  was 
God^s  Son,)  "making  himself  equal  loith  God."  On  anoth- 
er occasion,  when  Jesus  had  spoken  of  himself  as  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  saying,  "  For  a 
good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy,  because  that 
thou,  being  a  man,  niakest  thyself  God."X — It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  expected  their  Messiah  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  they  understood  the  phrase,  Son 
of  God,  as  importing  Divinity — as  importing,  in  some  sense, 
equality  icith  God. 

But  we  have  other  means  of  knowing  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  near  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  relative  to  the  important 
subject  before  us. 

Philo  was  a  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  of  a  sacerdotal  fam- 
ily, who  was  born  a  Uttle  before  Christ,  and  who  lived  several 

•  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  i.  p.  490. 
t  Mai.  xxvi.  G3.    John  vi.  69,  xi.  27,  and  xx.  31. 
X  John  V.  18,  X.33. 
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years  after  his  death.  In  all  his  references  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  he  apphes  to  him  the  appellation  of  Logos  or  Word  ; 
and  although  his  conceptions  are  confused  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory, yet  he  manifestly  speaks  of  this  mysterious  Person- 
age as  partaking  of  Divinity.  "  According  to  him,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Norton  in  his  late  work  against  the  Trinity,  "  the  Logos, 
considered  as  a  person,  is  a  god."  p.  235.  Dr.  Smith  thus 
concludes  his  full  and  very  satisfactory  examination  of  Philo : 
"  To  this  object,"  (the  Logos)  "  he  gives  the  epithets  of  the  Son 
of  God  ;  the  first  begotten  Son ;  the  eldest  Son  ;  the  Divine 
Word  ;  the  eternal  Word  ;  the  Oll'spring  of  God,  as  a  stream 
from  a  fountain ;  the  Beginning  ;  the  Shadow  of  God ;  the 
Image  of  God  ;  the  eternal  Image  ;  the  Inspector  of  Israel ; 
the  Interpreter  of  God  ;  a  second  God,  (fcc.  This  Word  is  de- 
scribed as  presiding  over  all  things  ;  superior  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse ;  the  eldest  of  all  objects  that  the  mind  can  perceive  ;  next 
to  the  Self-Existent.  To  this  Word  are  ascribed  intelligence, 
design,  and  active  powers  ;  and  he  is  declared  to  have  been  the 
Instrument  of  the  Deity  in  the  creation,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe."*  Such  were  the  conceptions  of  a  learn- 
ed Alexandrian  Jew,  a  cotemporary  of  Christ,  in  regard  to  the 
Messiah  promised  in  the  Okl  Testament. 

The  Book  Zohar  is  attributed  to  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Jochai,  who  lived  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
That  distinguished  scholar  Schffittgenius  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  this  book,  and  has  made  important  use  of  it^ 
for  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  in  his  HorcB  Hebraicm  et 
TalmndiccB.  The  following  is  part  of  the  summary  drawn 
up  by  this  learned  author :  "  With  respect  to  the  names  of  the 
Messiah,  he  is  expressly  called  in  the  Book  Zohar  by  the  in- 
communicable name  Jehovah  ;  the  Angel  of  God  ;  the  Sheki- 
nah,  or  Divine  Glory  ;  the  Mediator ;  Michael  the  Archangel  ; 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant ;  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ;  God,  the 
holy  and  blessed  ;  the  Image  of  God  ;  the  Brightness  of  his 
Glory  ;  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  faithful 
Shepherd  ;  the  Lord  of  the  ministering  Angels  ;  the  Angel 
Redeemer,"  <!tc.t 

Justin  Martyr,  speaking  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  says,  "  They  profess  to  expect 
that  the  Messiah  is  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  will  possess  a 
kingdom,  and  that  he  will  be  God,  the  object  of  worship."* 

•  Scripture  Testimony,  vol.  i.  p.  694. 

t  Hor.ft  Ilcl).  Td.mud.  Tom.  ii.  pp.  911—913. 

X  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  209. 
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Celsiis,  the  first  and  ablest  literary  opponent  of  the  Christian 
religion,  flourished  within  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  the  Apos- 
tles. He  writes  as  a  Jew,  and  "reproaches  the  Christians  with 
ahsurdity  and  folly,  for  imagining  that  such  a  mean  and  con- 
temned person  as  Jesus  could  be  the  pure  and  holy  Word, 
THE  Son  of  God.  He  declares  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that 
the  Wo?^d  was  the  Son  of  God,  though  they  reject  the 
claims  of  Jesus  to  that  honor."* 

Even  Gesenius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  admits  that 
the  Jews,  near  the  time  of  Christ,  were  expecting  their  Mes- 
siah to  be  the  "  incarnate  Jehovah.''^  "  This  splendid  con- 
ception," he  thinks,  "  had  its  origin  near  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  after  the  hope  of  a  Messiah  had  been  so  long  the  object 
of  tantalizing  disappointment,  but  yet  was  raised  continually 
higher  and  higher." 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  it  is  often 
said,  as  in  the  Tract  before  us,  that  the  Jews  were  always  Uni- 
tarians ;  and  that  "  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  gos- 
pel," the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
"  were  wholly  unknown  to  any  human  being."  Consequently 
it  is  insisted,  that  these  doctrines,  if  revealed  at  all  in  the  New 
Testament,  should  be  revealed  most  explicitly  and  abundantly, 
and  that  the  revelation  of  them  might  be  expected  to  strike  the 
minds  of  Jews  with  great  astonishment.  '  What  astonish- 
ment,' it  is  said,  '  must  the  disciples  have  felt,  when  it  was 
first  announced  to  them  that  their  Master  was  a  Divine  per- 


son 


(' 


But  all  such  declamation  is  the  result  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
real  opinions  of  the  ancient  Jews,  or  of  something  worse.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament 
WQ.S  to  be  a  Divine  person  ;  and  that  Philo,  and  the  ancient 
Rabbins,  and  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  regarded  their 
expected  Messiah  in  this  light.  He  would  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  of  course  must  be,  in  some  sense  "  equal  with  God."  John 
V.  IS.  Il  was  on  this  account,  undoubtedly,  that  our  Saviour, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  avoided  making  a  frequent 
and  open  declaration  of  his  Messiahship.  He  knew  that  such 
a  declaration  would  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy, 
and  that  the  Jews  would  think  themselves  under  obligations  to 
stone  him. 

That  the  modern  Jews,  like  the  Mahometans,  are  Unitari- 
ans, we  do  not  deny  ;  but  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  before,  were  Unitarians — that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 

*  See  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  iii.  p.  564. 
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Divinity  of  their  expected  Messiah,  we  shall  by  no  means  ad- 
mit. The  Old  Testament  is  as  full  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
almost  as  the  New,  and  both  unite  in  beaming  forth  the  light 
of  this  glorious  doctrine  upon  the  world.* 

There  is  another  point  incidentally  touched  in  this  Tract,  as 
it  frequently  is  in  the  writings  of  Unitarians,  on  which  we  feel 
bound  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  "  The  doctrine  of  immortal 
life^^  like  that  of  the  Trinity,  "  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament."  The  pious  under  the  former  dispensation,  it 
seems,  had  no  revelation  on  this  subject.  They  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  a  future  and  immortal  life,  except  the  little  they  were 
able  to  glean  from  the  glimmerings  of  nature,  or  from  their 
heathen  neighbors.! 

Now  to  us  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  any  should  read  the 
Scriptures  cf  the  Old  Testament,  and  maintain  an  opinion 
such  as  this.  What  did  the  Israelites  of  old  think  became  of 
Enoch,  when  he  was  translated  ;  and  of  Elijah,  when  he  was 
taken  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  if  there  was  no  future  and  immor- 
tal life?  And  what  did  the  Psalmist  mean,  when  he  said, 
"  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life  ;  in  thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  are  jileasures  forever 
moreP  "  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness ; 
/  shall  he  satisfied  when  I  awake  ivith  thy  likenessP 
"Thou  wilt  guide  me  wilh  thy  counsel,  and  aftenvards  re- 
ceive me  to  glory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ? 
And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee.  My 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  forever.''''l  And  how  are  we  to  under- 
stand Solomon,  when  he  says,  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  earth,  as  it  was  ;  and.  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it.''  "  The  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death."§ 
Hope  of  what,  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  a  future  life  ?  God 
says  by  Daniel,  "  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt ;"  and  by  Hosea,  "  /  will  ransoTn 
them  from  the  poroer  of  the  grave  ;  I  will  redeem  them, 
from  death.  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plague  !  O  grave,  I  will 
be  thy  destruction  !"ll  Our  Saviour  directs  the  Jews  to  "search 
the  Scriptures,"  (meaning  the  Old  Testament)    "  for  in  them 

•  Even  the  Editor  of  Urn  Chrislian  Examiner  affirms,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity may  be  '•  traced  to  ages  long  before  the  Christian  era."     Vol.  iii.  p.  2. 

t  "  Tlie  Hebrew  faith  never  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  Chris.  Exam. 
Vol.  ix.  p.  68. 

i  Ps.  xvi.  11  ;  xvii.  13  ;  Ixxiii.  24. 

J  Ecc.  xii.  7.    Prov.  xiv.  32. 

P  Dan.  xii.  2.  Hos.  xi.  10. 
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ye  think  ye  have  eternal  lifeP  He  also  proves  to  the  Saddu- 
cees  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  from  the  writings  of  Moses.* 
We  are  told,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Abraham 
"  looked  for  a  city  ivhich  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God  ;"  and  that  Moses  "  had  respect  unto  the 
recompense  of  rexoard  ;"  and  that  the  patriarchs  whom  he 
led  towards  Canaan,  "  desired  a  better  country,  even  an  heav- 
enly ;"  and  that  the  ancient  martyrs  "  were  tortured,  not  ac- 
cepting dehverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrec- 
tion.^^t  And  yet  it  is  said  by  professed  Christian  teachers,  that 
"  the  Hebrew  faith  never  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;" 
and  consequently,  that  God's  ancient  people  had  no  means  of 
knowing,  from  any  revelation  which  he  had  given  them, 
whether  there  was  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
— a  world  of  spirits,  a  judgement-seat,  a  heaven,  or  a  hell! 

The  Tract  here  examined  is  more  argumentative  than  al- 
most any  in  the  series  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  the  argument  throughout  is 
based  upon  mistaken  principles,  and  consequently  leads  to 
wrong  results.  "  A  strong  presumption"  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  as  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture  in  relation  to  the  subject.  We  know  of 
no  other  subject,  in  regard  to  which  prejudice  has  been  incul- 
cated, as  necessary,  in  the  search  after  truth — as  calculated  to 
aid  the  inquiries   of  the  student,  and  render  them  successful !! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Exposition. — no.  i. 

For  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Matt.   iii.  11. — "He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire." 

Most  of  our  excellent  commentators  endeavor  to  explain  this 
passage,  by  referring  to  the  wonderful  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  imagine  that  the  marvellous 
appearance  of  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  which  rested  upon 

*  John  V.  39.    Luke  xx.  37. 
t  Heb.  xi.  10,  16,  26,  35. 
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the  disciples,  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  ;  "  He  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire." 

The  same  notion  prevails  extensively  among  Christians  in 
common  life,  and  in  those  that  minister  at  the  altar.  Who  has 
not  heard  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  conference  room,  the 
following  prayer :  "  Baptize  thy  people  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire." 

But  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  is  a  very  great  mistake  in 
that  exegesis  which  authorizes  the  use  of  this  text  for  such  pur- 
poses. Neither  the  scope  of  Matthew  in  the  connexion  of  the 
passage,  nor  the  usus  loqucndi  of  the  sacred  writers,  will  justify 
such  principles  of  interpretation. 

The  word  "  fire,"  in  its  figurative  application  by  the  inspired 
writers,  generally,  (if  not  always)  denotes  something  severe,  fiear- 
fiul  and  calamitous.  Thus  Christ  says,  Luke  12.  49.  "  Uvq  7/A- 
Oop  ^uUiv  si;  TTjp  yijr;''  "  I  have  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth." 
As  if  he  had  said,  "  My  doctrines  will  give  rise  to  most  fearful 
dissensions — so  that  parents  will  deliver  up  their  children  to 
death,  and  children  their  parents  ;  and  a  calamitous  state  of  soci- 
ety will  result  from  my  coming."  Vid.  Luke  12.  51 — 53.  Where 
a  lively  description  is  given  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  peaceful 
words  of  the  Saviour. 

Look  next  at  L'^aiah  47.  14,  in  the  LXX,  sni  n  v  q  i  y.ujay.avdrj- 
aoviui — "  They  shall  be  burned  in  the  fire,"  The  meaning  is, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  connexion,  "  They  shall  experience  over- 
whelming calamities  from  which  they  cannot  escape." 

So  also  God's  judgments  upon  Nineveh  (Nahum  1  :  5,  6.)  are 
compared  to  a  volcanic  eruption,  when  his  fury  is  poured  out  like 
fire.  The  like  signification  is  given  to  fire,  in  its  figurative  use, 
in  various  passages  in  both  testaments.  Probably  I  might  safely 
say,  that  it  always  denotes  severity. 

But,  further,  the  scope  of  the  context  forces  us  to  believe,  that 
the  speaker  was  setting  forth  a  fearful  separation  which  was 
about  to  be  made  among  the  Jews ;  when  the  pious  were  to  be 
blessed,  and  the  contemners  of  religion  to  be  grievously  punished. 
In  the  7th  verse,  &c.  he  alludes  to  "  the  coming  wrath,"  and  ex- 
horts his  hearers  to  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance  ; — 
not  to  presume  upon  safety,  because  of  their  connexion  with 
Abraham,  because  that  "  the  axe  was  already  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree."  This  is  the  same  as  saying  ;  "  Divine  judgments  are 
already  impending  ;"  as  all  may  know,  by  attending  to  the  pro- 
verbial use  of  this  phraseology  among  the  Jews.  "  And  every 
tree,  tliat  bringeih  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  cut  down  and  cast  in- 
to the  fire,"  that  is,  "  Every  despiser  of  pieiy  will  be  grievously 
punished."  "  1  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance ; 
but  he,  whose  way  1  am  come  to  prepare,  will  show  himself  ?wore 
mighty  than  1 ;  for  he  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  fire ;" — he  will  give  efficacy  to  his  doctrines  in  them  that  be- 
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lieve ;  and  he  will  punish  with  severity  the  despisers  of  his  reli- 
gion !  "  For  his  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  make  a  thorough 
separation  between  the  wheat  and  the  chaff ;  gathering  the  wheal 
into  his  store-house,  and  burning  up  the  chajf  with  unquenchable 
fire." 

And  here  the  whole  scope  and  design  of  the  argument  is  fully 
seen.  It  comes  out  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted,  that  it  is  his 
object  to  show  that  a  fearful  separation  is  to  be  made  between 
the  sincere  worshippers  of  God,  and  the  impious  contemners  of 
his  authority. 

But  should  any  imagine  that  there  is  no  propriety  in  giving 
such  a  meaning  to  6unTi'Zi<)j  in  its  metaphorical  use,  they  may  con- 
sult Matt.  20  :  22,  23  ;  Mark  10  :  38.  39  :  Luke  12  :  50  ;  and  va- 
rious other  places.  None  need  question  it,  that  the  Saviour  was 
expecting  to  be  ovenohelmed  zvith  calamities  when  he  should  be 
baptized  with  that  baptism  which  awaited  him. 

Besides  Schleusner  (  in  GumKrei  {\uug  ev  nvQt^  says;  "  grav- 
iter  puniet  vos  contemptores  religionis  suae ;"  he  will  grievously 
punish  you,  the  despisers  of  his  religion. 

And  let  such,  as  would  see  an  awful  fulfilment  of  this  baptizing 
with  fire,  read  the  account  of  Josephus  of  those  calamities  which 
came  upon  his  nation,  when  Titus  Vespasian  took  their  citadel, 
and  when  distress  came  upon  them,  "  such  as  was  not  since  mea 
were  upon  the  earth." 


Exposition. — no.  ii. 

For  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Heb.  1:8.  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever." 

This  is  the  language  of  God  the  Father  to  the  Son.  And  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  convey  an  unpleasant  sound  to  the 
ears  of  Unitarians.  Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  they  ha^e 
tried  their  Biblical  skill,  to  give  it  a  different  translation. 

With  a  great  parade  of  learning,  and  many  quotations  from  the 
classics,  they  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  o  Oeo;  is  in  the  nom- 
inative, instead  of  the  vocative  ;  and  that  the  true  rendering  is  the 
following  ;  "  God  is  thy  throne  forever  and  ever." 

But  what  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  phraseology  ?  Which  is 
is  the  greater,  the  throne  or  the  one  that  sits  upon  ii  ?  The  lan- 
guage really  conveys  no  definite  sentiment.  And  in  order  to 
make  it  mean  anything,  they  are  obliged  to  substitute  something 
else,  as  "  God  is  the  supporter  of  Christ's  throne."  And  after 
all  that  Unitarian  criticism  can  do  for  it,  the  passage  gives  no 
definite  idea. 

But  supposing  that  this  objection  were  out  of  the  way;  and 
that  the  passage  means  "  God  is  the  supporter  of  all  Christ's  au- 
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thority,  and  the  author  of  all  his  instructions  ;"  how  does  this 
agree  with  the  scope  of  Paul's  argument?  It  has  evidently  no 
connexion  with  it.  None  can  read  the  context,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  writer  was  showing  the  pre-eminence  of  Christ  above 
angels  !  And  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  idea,  that  "God  is  the 
supporter  of  Christ's  throne  ?"  Any  other  sentiment  would  have 
been  as  consentaneous  and  appropriate. 

Besides,  Unitarians  themselves,  much  as  they  have  tried  to 
fix  this  gloss  upon  the  text,  have  been  obliged  to  admit,  that 
there  is  no  expression  in  the  Bible  that  is  analogous  to  this.  Still 
they  have  persisted  in  maintaining  their  exegesis,  in  the  face  of 
aJl  argument  to  the  contrary. 

But  why  are  all  the  ancient  versions  to  be  rejected?  Why  are 
orthodox  critics  all  wrong  upon  this  passage  ?  None  can  rational- 
ly deny  that  o  deo;  is  used  in  the  vocative.  Did  not  the  Saviour, 
upon  the  cross,  cry  o  Otoe  /nou,  6  Oeog  /iwv,  (  Mark  15:  84)  ?  Did 
not  Thomas  cry,  o  Oeog  fiov  ?  It  is  indeed  the  more  common  form 
of  address  to  God  in  the  new  Testrment,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.  The  passages  are  abundant,  as  any  one  may  see,  who 
will  consult  his  concordance. 

Besides,  the  very  passage  in  question  was  taken  verbatim  from 
the  LXX.  (  Vid.  Ps.  45  :  C.)  "o  Oqoi'o;  aov,  6  deog,  sig  uittvu  uiw- 
J'oc."  And  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  it  was  the  address  of  the 
Psalmist  to  the  Most  High  God,  as  it  stood  in  the  Old  Testament. 
For  a  single  instance  cannot  be  found,  in  which  an  individual 
specified  is  called  by  the  name  Elohim,  ( the  word  for  which  6 
&£og  is  substituted  in  the  LXX,)  in  any  other  than  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word, — the  eternalJehovah.   (  Vid.  Storr  and  Flatt.) 

How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  Heb.  1  : 
S.  is  applied  to  Christ,  calling  him  God  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term!  And  why  should  Professor  Stuart  give  up,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  this  Epistle,  the  argument,  which  he  so  ablv  de- 
fended in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Channing  ?  I  see  no  necessity  nor 
propriety  in  doing  it. 

Besides,  the  exegesis  which  admits  that  Christ  is  here  called 
God  in  the  proper  sense  is  best  conformed  to  the  scope  of  the 
apostle,  who  represents  Christ  as  the  "  Creator  of  the  worlds"  and 
"  the  supporter  of  (  t«  nunu)  the  Universe." 

In  spite  of  Unitarian  criticisms,  and  the  incautious  admissions 
of  the  ortliodox,  will  not  the  humble  disciple  of  Jesus  maintain, 
that  his  Saviour  is  addressed  as  God  in  the  proper  sense,  in  the 
*vords,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever." 
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1.  A  Manual  for  Young  Church-members.  By  Leonard  Bacon,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Neio  Haven.  New  Haven  :  Stephen  Cooke.  1833. 
12mo.  pp.  218. 

This  and  several  other  works  sent  us  by  their  authors  or  publishers,  we 
should  have  noticed  earlier,  but  for  the  pressure  of  responsible  duties  which 
have  left  us  only  scraps  of  time  in  which  to  read  and  examine  them. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it  now,  we  recommend  the  Man- 
ual to  their  perusal,  and  deliberate  consideration,  as  a  book  well  adapted  to  be 
useful,  not  only  to  young  church-members,  for  whom  it  was  more  particu- 
larly designed,  but  for  not  a  kvf  who  are  older  and  have  been  many  years  in 
the  school  of  Christ.  The  subjects  on  which  it  treats  are  important,  and  the 
discussion  of  them  is  such  as  can  hardly  fail  to  enlighten  and  instruct. 

It  is  perhaps  called  for  more  in  Connecticut  than  in  any  other  of  the  New 
England  States,  still,  not  only  in  Connecticut  but  in  the  other  New  England 
States,  and  more  especially  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  sections 
of  our  country,  such  a  book,  if  read,  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  useful. 

James'  Church  Members'  Guide,  is  an  excellent  book  and  of  a  higher 
character  in  some  respects  than  the  Manual  of  Mr.  Bacon ;  but  in  relation  to 
several  important  points,  the  Manual  is  no  less  deserving  attention,  and  es- 
pecially the  attention  of  Congregational  Cliristians.  Many  of  this  class, 
though  well  informed  in  general,  and  perhaps  highly  intelligent  in  most 
things  pertaining  to  doctrine  and  sentiment  in  religion,  are  lamentably  igno- 
rant as  to  form  and  order,  and  the  difference  between  Congregationalism  and 
other  modes  of  religious  organization.  In  this  Manual  they  may  find  instruc- 
tion respecting  these  things.  We  do  not  say  that  they  might  not  find  it  else- 
where, and  the  Tribute  of  Dr.  Hawes  as  well  as  other  works  of  older  and 
later  date,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  we  have  seen  nothing,  which  for 
Congregational  Christians  especially,  we,  on  the  whole,  think  better  adapted 
to  be  useful  than  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Bacon's.  We  hope  it  may  have  a 
general  circulation. 

The  subjects  discussed  are  entitled,  '  Constitution  and  rights  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Churches — The  Officers  of  a  church — Ordinances  and  Ceremonies — 
Duties  of  Church  Members — Discipline  in  a  church — Responsibilities  of 
Church  Members  as  professors  of  Religion — Relation  of  Churches  to  each 
other,  and  Responsibility  of  the  New  England  Churches.'  An  appendix  is 
added  containing  some  notes  referred  to  in  the  different  chapters. 


2.     The  Glory  of  the  Age,  or  the  Spirit  of  MissioTis.     By  John  Foster. 
Boston :  James  Loring.     1833.  12mo.  pp.  191 . 

In  one  respect  we  have  been  wholly  disappointed   in  reading  this  book ; 
nor  are  we,  as  we  suspect,  though  we  know  not  how  the  case  may  be  with 
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others,  alone  in  our  disappointment.  The  title  of  the  work  though  striking,  is  cer- 
tainly adapted  to  mislead.  General  principles  are  more  or  less  implied,  but  the 
chief  expenditure  of  the  Essay  is  on  India  and  the  Baptist  mission  there. 
But  this,  though  worthy — for  we  certainly  would  not  detract  from  the  mag- 
nitude or  nobleness  of  tlie  enterprise  so  far  achieved — who  would  pronounce 
the  glory  of  the  age  ?  That  it  is  one  item  of  that  glory  we  cheerfully  admit, 
but  that  glory  as  a  whole  is  altogether,  too  widely  diffused  and  shared  in,  to 
be  spoken  of  with  [)ropriety  as  denominationally  or  topically  appropriated. 
The  author  certainly  had  a  right,  if  he  chose,  to  limit  himself  to  the  particu- 
lar view  he  has  taken ;  nor  would  we  be  offended  at  his  exclusiveness  in  this 
respect ;  only,  when  from  the  title  of  the  work  we  had  anticipated  the  pleas- 
ure of  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  gifted 
sanctified  minds  of  the  present  age,  and  had  thought  we  should  have  our 
own  minds  expanded  and  fired  with  new  zeal  in  relation  to  the  entire  enter- 
prise of  the  whole  evangelical  Christian  world  ;  we  could  not  but  feel  dis- 
appointed in  being  confined  to  India. 

But  the  mention  of  even  this  slight  exception  to  the  work,  or  rather,  to  its 
title,  and  of  our  own  disappointment  at  its  limitation  and  exclusiveness, 
might  almost  have  been  spared ;  so  rich  is  it  in  thought,  and  so  forcible,  and 
oflen  beautiful  in  expression.  Its  intrinsic  excellence  stamps  it  with  great 
value,  and  is  in  some  respects,  nearly  incomparable.  The  Essay  is  founded, 
like  that  on  Popular  Ignorance,  on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  like  that  too, 
was  originally  presented  in  the  form  of  a  popular  discourse.  Among  the 
topics  discussed,  we  were  most  interested  in  that  styled  by  the  author  "  Re- 
ligious Fatalism,"  in  which  he  shows  the  inconsistency  and  want  of  benevo- 
lence there  is  in  indifference  and  negligence  in  reference  to  missions. 

To  the  Essay  is  added  a  few  pages,  first  published  in  another  form,  and  en- 
titled, "  God  Invisible."  It  contains  some  striking  thoughts,  but  is  in  no 
respect  very  remarkable. 


3.  Essays  in  a  series  of  Letters  on  the  foUoroing  subjects :  On  a  man's 
writing  memoirs  of  Idmself,  on  decision  of  character,  on  the  application  of  the 
epithet  romantic,  on  some  of  the  causes  by  lohlch  evangelical  religion  has  been 
rendered  less  acceptable  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste.  By  John  Foster. 
Fifth  American  from  the  Eighth  London  Edition.  Boston  :  James 
Loring.     1833.     12mo.  pp.  311. 

This,  so  far  as  we  are  informed  was  Mr.  Foster's  first  work  ;  at  least,  it  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  published  in  this  country;  and  though  whatever  has 
come  from  his  pen  has  been  uncommonly  deserving,  nothing  of  his  that  we 
have  seen,  has  rivalled,  or  indeed  equalled  these  Essays.  We  are  glad  to  see 
them  in  so  convenient  a  form.  What  the  additions  and  improvements  are, 
we  have  not  had  opportunity  to  examine,  except  that  we  observe  that  each 
letter  has  a  summary  view  of  the  contents  of  the  same,  which  we  regard  as 
an  improvement.  The  book  is  worthy  almost  beyond  all  praise,  as  every  man 
of  reading  very  well  knows. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    TRINITY. 

We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  considered  simply  as  a  revealed  fact,  admits  of  as 
clear  and  indubitable  proof  from  Scripture,  as  any  doctrine 
whatever,  which  rests  solely  on  divine  revelation.  In  the  fol- 
lowing article,  we  shall  aim  to  present  this  proof  in  a  concise 
form,  both  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Churches,  who  already 
admit  the  doctrine  in  their  creed,  and  to  convince,  if  possible, 
those  who  reject  it,  while  they  profess  to  receive  the  Scriptures 
as  the  infallible  standard  of  truth. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    DOCTRINE. 

Oar  argument  will  be  based  on  the  two  following  passages 
of  Scripture:  Isa.  42 :  8.     I  am  the  lord;  that    is    my 

NAME,    AND     MY     GLORY    WILL    I    NOT     GIVE    TO    ANOTHER. 

Matt.  28 :  19.     Teach    all   nations,   baptizing    them 

TN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  FaTHER,  AND  OF  THE  SoN,  AND  OP 

the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first  passage,  teaches  the  oneness 
or  unity  of  God.  His  name  alone  is  .Jehovah  ;  and  his  glory, 
— i.  e.  the  peculiar  attributes  or  perfections  by  which  he  is 
known,  he  will  not  give,  impart  to,  or  share  with,  another. 
The  second  passage,  expresses,  in  our  view,  a  Trinity,  or  three- 
fold distinction  in  the  nature  of  that  one  Supreme  Being, 
Jehovah,  whose  glory  cannot  be  given  to  another.  In  other 
words,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  these  and  other  passages 
of  Scripture. — 1.  That  there  is  in  the  universe  one,  and  but 
one  Supreme  Being,  or  Divine  Nature ;  2.  That  in  this  Divine 
Nature,  there  is  a  real  three-fold  distinction,  which  is  designated 
vol.  VI — NO.  XII.  54 
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liy  the  personal  names  Falber,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  3.  And 
that  these  three  have  equally,  and  in  common  with  one  anoth- 
er, the  perfections  of  Supreme  Divinity,  and  are  the  one  God 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible.* 


In  support  of  this  belief,  we  rest  our  argument  on  the  Bible 
alone,  as  the  inspired  and  infallible  standard  of  truth.  Thence 
we  shall  biiefly  show — 1 .  What  are  the  marks  or  characteristics, 
Avhich,  by  connnon  consent,  belong  to  the  one  God.  2.  That 
these  marks  belong  equally,  and  are  common  to  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  3.  Hence  the  conclusion 
must  follow  that  these  constitute  the  one  God  of  the  Bible. 

I.  First,  then,  what  are  the  marks  or  characteristics  of  Su- 
preme Divinity,  as  made  known  in  the  Scriptures?  To  which 
we  answer, 

1.  Certain  names  with  ouahfying  or  descriptive  adjuncts. 
As  "the  Almighty  God,"  ^Gen.  17:1.  Ex.  6:3.  "The 
true  God."  "The  living  God  and  an  everlasting  King." 
"The  living  God  and,  steadfast  forever." — "Which  made 
heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein." 
Ps.  115  :  5.  .Ter.  10  :  10.  Dan.  6  :  26.  Acts  14  :  1.5.  John 
17  :  3.  1  Thes.  1  :  9.  Heb.  9  :  14  and  10  :  31.  These  ad- 
juncts distinguish  the  Supreme  Being  from  all  the  deities  and 
idols  of  the  heathen — who  are  sometimes  called  God  or  gods 
simply — as  are  also  in  a  few  cases,  rulers  and  princes.  Ps.  82  : 
6.  Ex.  7  :  1.  Besides  these,  are  the  incommunicable  names. 
"  I  am  that  I  am."  Ex.  3  :  14.  "  Jehovah — that  is  my  name," 
— a  name  which  means  the  same  as  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  or 
"  he  is  as  he  shall  be,"  self-existent,  eternal,  unchangeable. 
Ex.  6  :  3.     Isa.  42  :  8,  etc. 

2.  Certain  attributes  and  works,  are  marks  of  Supreme  Di- 
vinity— such  are  the  following:  "  He  is  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal."— "  From  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God." — 
The  "  First  and  the  Last ;  the  Alpha  and^Omega."  1  Tim, 
1  :  17.  Deut.  33  :  27.  Ps.  90  :  2.  Isa.  44  :  6.  Rev.  1  :  8. 
"  With  God  all  things  are  possible."  "  The  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent rcigneth."  "Thou  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
— and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands."  See  Ps.  102 : 
25.  Jcr.  10  :  12.  Ps.  33  :  9.  Eph.  1:11,  etc.  "  The  Lord 
is  perfect  in  knowledge — his  understanding  is  infinite — he 
searchcth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children  of 
meJi,  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways."     "  Behold  the 

*  See  Knapp's  Theol.  Vol.  I.  Art.  4,  §  33,  2. 
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heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee."  Ps.  139  :  1 — 4;  147: 
5.  Job  37  :  16.  Acts  15  :  IS.  Jer.  32  :  19.  1  Kings  8  : 
27,  etc. 

3.  Being  possessed  of  these  attributes,  eternal  existence^  om- 
nipotent creative  power,  infinite  knowledge  and  omnipresence 
— exclusive  worship  is  claimed  by  him  and  for  him. — "  Thou 
shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  "  Thou  shalt  worsiiip 
the  Lord  thy  God  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  "  If  thou 
do  at  all  for^ake  the  Lord  thy  God  and  walk  after  other  gods 
and  serve  them  and  w^orship  them — ye  shall  surely  perish." 
Ex.  20  :  3.     Deut.  8  :  19  ;  4:15.     Matt.  4  :  10,  etc. 

Here  observe  that  the  several  marks  of  Supreme  Divinity 
which  have  been  mentioned,  are  admitted  by  all  who  believe 
in  one  God,  to  belong  appropriately  to  him.  No  other  marks 
stronger  than  these,  either  revealed  or  unrevealed,  make  him 
known.  What  can  possibly  be  more  definite.  The  true,  liv- 
ing, Almighty  God — who  made  all  things — ^ Jehovah,  eternal, 
all  powerful,  creating  and  upholding  all  things — every  where 
present,  infinite  in  knowledge,  and  the  only  proper  object  of  re- 
ligious worship. 

II.  Let  us  then,  proceed  to  the  second  step  in  our  argument— 
viz.  that  these  marks  of  true  Divinity  belong  equally  and  in 
common  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1.  It  is  universally  conceded,  by  those  who  admit  and  those 
who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  marks  of  Di- 
vinity which  have  been  named,  do  belong  to  God — the  Father. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  often  called  Father,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things.  Isa.  63  :  16  ; 
64  :  8.  Rom.  9  :  25.  Eph.  4  :  6.  Also  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  Christ,  as  Mediator,  was  delegated 
and  sent  into  the  world  to  accomplish  our  redemption.  Rom. 
1  :  3,  4  ;  8  :  32.  2  Cor.  11  :  31,  etc.  The  title  of  Father  like- 
wise denotes,  as  we  believe,  a  peculiar,  divine  union  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  Godhead — "  The  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost."  John  5  :  18  ;  10  :  36  ;  19  :  7.  Matt.  28  :  19. 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  conceded  by  all  without  debate,  that  true 
Divinity  belongs  to  God,  the  Father,  the  main  point  to  be  es- 
tablisheil  is,  that  the  same  marks  belong  also  equally  and  in 
common  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  this  point, 
then,  we  would  direct  your  undivided  attention  a  few  moments. 

2.  Do  these  marks  of  Divinity  belong  to  Christ — or  to  him 
who  is  called  Son  ?  Do  these  titles  of  Supreme  Divinity — the 
true,  great,  mighty  God,  who  made  all  things,  belong  to  him? 
Hear  the  Scripture  answer.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
tlie  Logos— and  the  Logos  was  God — all  things  were  made  by 
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Him — the  world  was  made  by  Him."  "  Christ,  who  is  over 
ail,  God  blessed  forever."  "  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  the 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and,  or  even  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  "  His  Son  Jesus  Christ — this  is  the  true  God  and  the 
Eternal  Life."  The  apostle  "^rhoinas  convinced  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  probably  calling  to  mind  what  Christ  had 
before  said,  addressed  him  reverently,  and  in  faith — "  My 
Lord  and  my  God  ! "  John  1 :  1—3.  Rom.  9  :  5.  Titus  2  : 
13.     Heb.  1:8.     1  John  5  :  20.     John  20  :  28. 

But  further.  The  very  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  that  peculiar,  incommunicable  name,  Jehovah,  is  used, 
are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christ. 

Isaiah  had  a  vision  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  and  heard  his 
voice — saying,  "  Go  tell  this  people,"  &c.,  6  :  5 — 10.  But  St, 
John  informs  us — "  these  things  said  Isaiah  when  he  saw  his 
[Christ's]  glory  and  spake  of  him."  John  12  :  37—41.  By 
the  prophet  Malachi,  Jehovah  speaks — "  Behold  I  will  send  my 
messenger  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way  before  me."  But  in 
Mark,  this  very  text  is  applied  to  Christ — before  whom  John 
Baptist  was  sent  to  prepare  his  way.  The  Psalmist,  addressing 
Jehovah,  68  :  18  says,  "  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou 
hast  led  captivity  captive  ;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men  :" 
but  turn  to  Eph.  4  :  7,  8,  and  you  find  that  this  very  passage 
belongs  to  Christ,  who  ascended  up  on  high  and  received  gifts 
for  men.  And  the  apostle  Paul,  in  Heb.  1  :  10,  as  if  to  place 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son  beyond  all  doubt,  at  least  so  far  as  could 
be  done  by  the  use  of  any  name,  applies  the  strong  passage  in 
Ps.  102  :  25  to  him,  "  And  thou.  Lord,  Jehovah,  in  the  be- 
ginning hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth." 

Again.  Do  those  attributes  and  worfeS  which  we  found  to 
be  macks  of  true  Divinity,  belong  to  Christ  ?  Listen  to  the 
Scripture  testimony.  As  to  his  eternity — it  is  declared  in  the 
same  language  in  which  that  of  Jehovah  is  expressed.  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and 
the  last."  Rev.  22  :  13.  Isa.  44  :  6.  When  Christ  said  "  be- 
fore Abraham  was  /  am,"  the  Jews  understood  him  to  assert 
for  himself  a  divine  attribute — inasmuch  as  that  word  I  am 
describes  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and 
hence  they  accused  him  of  blasphemy,  and  took  up  stones  to 
cast  at  him.  "Glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was,"  i.  e.  before  time,  or  eternally. 
"  He  is  before  all  things  " — "  the  same  yesterday,  to  day  and 
forever."     John  8  :  58  ;  17  :  5.     Coll.  1  :  17.     Heb.  13  :  8. 

As  to  his  creative,  omnipotent  power — "  By  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  on  earth,  visible 
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and  invisible — whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  or  prin- 
cipalities or  powers — all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for 
Jiim — by  him  all  things  consist."  "  He  shall  change  our  vile 
body  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  whereby 
he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself."  Phil.  3  : 
21.     Heb.  1  :  3.     Coll.  1  :  16,  17. 

In  respect  of  his  unlimited  knowledge  and  universal  pres- 
ence, what  testimony  can  be  plainer  or  stronger  than  this? 
^'  He  knew  all  men  and  needed  not,  tliat  any  sbould  testify  of 
man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man."  "  All  the  Churches 
shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts  ; 
and  1  will  giv^e  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works." 
*'  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  togel  her  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  "  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  John  2  :  24,  25.  Rev.  2  :  23. 
Matt.  18  :  20  ;  2S  :  20,  etc. 

But,  once  mare,  does  that  other  mark  and  evidence  of  true 
Divinity,  viz.  religious  worship,  belong  to  Christ?     In  answer 
to  which,  we  briefly  refer  you  to  five  sources  of  testimony. 
1.  To  Christ  himself.     "That  all  men  should  honor  the  Son 
even   as  they  honor   the  Father."     John  5  :  22.     2.  To  the 
apostles  assembled  to  choose  a  successor  to  Judas,  '-'Thou,  Lord, 
who  knowestthe  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  the  twain 
thou  hast  chosen."     Acts  1  :  24.     3.  To  all  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples who  were  distinguished  as  those  "  that  call  on  the  name 
of  .TesiH   Christ  our  Lord."     1  Cor.  1:2.     4.  To  the  dying 
martyr,  Stephen, — of  blessed  memory — who,  with  his  expiring 
breath,  prayed,   "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."     Acts  7  :  59. 
5.  And,  last  of  all,  to  the  saints  and  angels  that  surround  the 
throne  in  lieaven.  "I  beheld,  and  lo  I  a  great  multitude  which 
no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues,  stood   before  the  throne  and   before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white' robes, and  palms  in  their  hands;  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to  our  God,  which  sitteth 
on  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb."     "  And  I  heard  the  voice 
of  many  angels  about  the  throne  and,  the  four  (living  creatures) 
and  the  elders ;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud 
voice — ^Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power 
and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glorv 
and  blessing."     Rev.  7:9— 12. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  recur  to  the  text,  "  I  am 
the  Lord,  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  o-ive  to 
another."     How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  unqualified  dec- 
laration with  the  fact,  that  all  the  peculiar,  descriptive  titles  of 
*54 
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Supreme  Divinity — all  the  attributes  and  works  by  which  he 
is  known,  and  even  the  very  same  kind  of  worship  which  he 
claims  as  his  exclusive  right,  should  be  given  to  Christ  7  If 
Christ  is  a  dependent,  created  being  himself — has  not  the  name 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  been  given  to  another  ?  And  is  it 
indeed  credible,  that  he  who  alone  is  Jehovah,  would,  contrary 
to  his  word,  give  up  to,  or  divide  with,  a  creature,  all  the  ensigns 
of  supremacy  ?  Would  he  challenge  his  right  to  Divine  titles, 
and  then  give  them  away  ?  Would  he  reveal  himself  as  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  then  ascribe  the  work  and  honor 
of  it  to  another?  With  reverence  and  humility  we  demand, 
could  he  create  a  being  and  make  him  eternal ')  or  could  he 
impart  infinite  power  to  a  being  dependent?  or  unhmited 
knowledge  to  one  whose  existence  is  limited  ?  and  would  he 
allow  that  created  and  dependent  being,  to  claim  worship  and 
be  worshipped  by  saints  below  and  saints  above,  in  the  same 
pure  and  lofty  strains  that  he  himself  is  worshipped  ?  His 
own  solemn  asseveration  is — never,  never !  "  My  glory  will  I 
not  give  to  another."  You  will  observe  that  the  passages 
which  we  above  cited,  as  belonging  to  Christ,  are  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  another  class  of  passages,  which  belong  to 
him  in  his  assumed,  mediatorial  character  and  office — in  which 
authority,  power,  dominion,  knowledge,  and  judgement,  are  said 
to  be  committed  and  given  to  him  by  the  Fal  her.  The  argu- 
ment above  presented,  is  not  touched  by  this  latter  class  of  texts 
— these  prove  what  we  fully  believe,  that  Christ,  in  his  office  as 
mediator,  is  inferior  to  the  Father ;  the  otlier,  that  in  his  inhe- 
rent qualities  and  original  character,  "  he  is  one  with  the 
Father."     John  14  :  28  ;  10  :  29—33. 

3.  On  this  part  of  our  argument  it  only  remains  to  be  prov- 
ed, that  the  marks  of  supreme  Divinity  which  we  have  nam- 
ed, do  also  belong  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  first  inquiry  on 
this  point  which  presents  itself,  is — What  is  meant  by  the  term 
Holy  Spirit  l  Does  it  mean  simply  God  himself,  an  attribute  of 
God,  a  divine  inriuence,  mode  of  operation,  extraordinary  gifts, 
miraculous  j)owers?  or  does  it  mean  a  real  agent,  distinct  from 
God  the  Father,  and  possessed  of  attributes  of  true  Divinity? 
To  which  we  reply  ;  the  termi  has  evidently  various  meanings 
attached  to  it  in  Scripture,  Sometimes  it  may  be  synonymous  with 
the  term  Ciod.  At  other  times  it  may  mean,  divine  influence, 
miraculous  gifts,  right  allections  or  dispositions  of  heart,  &;c. 
But  after  admiuing  this,  it  is  equally  evident  too,  that  the  term 
Holy  Spirit  means  a  person  or  agent  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  How  plain  and  unequivocal  are  the  following 
passages:  said  Christ,  "When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  / 
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will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father^  even  the  Spirit  of  truth 
which  proceedeth  from  tlie  Father,  he  shall  te  tify  of  Tue. 
When  he  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  nil  truth  ;  for  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
he  speak,  and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come."  John  14  :  2G  : 
16 :  13.  "  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit:  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord:  and 
diversities  of  operations  but  the  same  God  which  worketh  all 
ill  all." — Then  enumerating  the  gifts  of  wisdom,  knowledge, 
faith,  prophecy,  miracles,  (fcc,  the  apostle  says,  "  all  these  are 
the  work  of  that  one  and  the  self  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  eve- 
ly  man  severally  as  he  will."  Mark  this  passage.  The  Spirit 
is  first  distinguished  from  the  gifts  which  he  imparts ;  next 
from  the  Lord,  Christ,  next  from  God,  the  Father,  and  finally 
those  works  are  ascribed  to  him  which  imply  unlimited  knowl- 
edge, power  and  sovereignty  :  "  dividing  to  every  man  severally 
as  he  will."  "  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things  ;  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  Gotl."  "As  the  apostles  ministered  to  the  Lord  and 
fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separnte  me  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them."  See  1  Cor.  12  : 
4,  6,11.  2  Cor.  2:  11.  Acts  13  :  2  ;  20  :  28.  As  these 
passages  distinguish  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  ascribe  to  him  personal  acts  ;  so  those  which  fol- 
low clearly  declare  his  Divine  nature. 

In  Acts  5  :  3,  Annanias  and  Sapphira  are  said  "  to  lie  to  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"'  then,  v.  4,  Peter  says,  "  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto 
men,  but  unto  God  :"  clearly  to  be  understood  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  whom  they  hed,  is  God.  So  at  one  time  Christians 
are  said  to  be  the  "  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  at  another  time 
the  «  temple  of  God."  1  Cor.  3  :  16.  Gal.  6  :  16.  Paul  made 
solemn  oath,  which  was  an  act  of  religious  worship  :  "I  lie  not, 
my  conscience  bearing  me  witness  in — or  rather  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  to  speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  blasphemy 
which  can  never  be  forgiven.     Rom.  9  :  1.  Matt.  12  :  31. 

Turn  noAV  to  those  passages  in  which,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  named  together,  as  objects  of  worship. 
Matt.  28  :  19.  "  Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  m  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
To  baptize  in,  or  into,  the  name  of  any  one,  is  to  impose  the  ob- 
ligation, to  honor,  obey,  follow  him.  And,  as  being  the  initiatory 
rite  of  our  religion,  it  is  solemnly  to  dedicate  one  to  the  service 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  who,  with 
all  reverence  we  ask,  are  they  1  what  do  their  names  mean, 
who  are  thus  united  as  the  equal  object  of  our  religious  hom- 
age 1     The  idea  that  the  term  Son  means  only  a  dependent 
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created  beins^ — and  the  Holy  Spi'it,  a  divine  inflnenceor  mirac- 
ulous power,  and  are  united  with  God,  the  Father  of  all — is 
repug"nant  to  the  essential  rights  of  Him  who  has  said  "My 
glory  will  I  not  give  to  another."  Besides,  if  Holy  Spirit  means 
divine  influence  or  gifis — then  what  can  it  mean  to  baptize  into 
the  name  of  thi-  intiuence  or  gifts — especially  after  being 
already  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  from  whom  the 
influence  or  gift  proceeds? 

Hear  also  the  prayer,  ofTered  by  the  Apostle  for  spiritual  bles- 
sings upon  his  brethren  at  Corinth.  "  The  grace  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen."  2  Cor.  13  :  14.  Is  this  a 
prayer  addressed  to  the  Father  and  to  two  of  his  creatures — or 
as  some  would  say  to  one  of  his  creatures,  viz. — Christ,  and  to 
an  attribute  or  influence  ?  Is  it  then  right  and  scriptural  thus 
to  pray  ?  Remember  it  is  written,  'I  am  Jehovah — that  is 
my  name — my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another."  The  apostle 
Jude  also  directs,  vs.  20,  2J ,  "  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep 
yourselves  in  the  love  of  God  ;  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  eternal  life."  But  why  connect  these 
three  in  this  solemn  devotional  luanner,  unless  they  are  equally 
and  in  common  the  object  of  religious  worship  ? 

Suspending  now  our  argument,  let  us  review  the  proof  which 
we  have  thus  far  adduced.  We  have  said  that  the  Scriptures 
reveal  one,  and  but  one,  Supreme  Being  ; — that  the  marks  or 
characteristics  by  which  he  is  known  are  certain  names,  attri- 
butes, works,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  worship; — all  admit 
that  these  marks  belong  to  Him  who  is  called  God,  the  Father ; 
they  also  belong  as  we  have  shown,  equally  to  the  Son.  For 
example,  is  the  true  Divinity  known  by  the  names,  the  true, 
great,  mighty  God,  and  Jehovah  ? — These  very  names  are  re- 
peatedly and  in  the  strongest  manner  given  to  Christ !  Is  the 
true  Divinity  eternal,  omniscient,  all  powerful,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  every  where  present  1  So  is  Christ.  Does  the 
true  God  claim  divine  worship,  as  his  right,  and  forbid  it  to  all 
others?  Christ  was  worshipped  in  the  highest  sense  by  apos- 
tles and  primitive  disciples,  by  all  the  angels,  and  is  now  by  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  ;  and  he  enjoined  it  also  as  a  duty  "that 
all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father." 

In  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  found,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  he  possesses  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  a  real  agent 
or  person  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  that  to  him  is 
ascribed  omniscience  and  the  disposal  of  all  things ;  that  he  is 
called  God,  and  the  same  works  ascribed  to  him,  in  one  place, 
as  are  ascribed  to  the  Father  in  another ;  and  finally,  that  he  is  an 
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object  of  religious  worship,  both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

III.  We  are  then  prepared  for  the  third  step  or  conclusion  of 
our  arsriuTient— viz  :  thnt  the  one  God,  whose  name  aloiie  is 
Jehovah,  and  whose  glory  he  will  not  give  to,  or  share  with, 
another,  is,  as  to  his  mode  of  existence,  revealed  to  us  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  conclusion  seems  to  us  direct  and 
irresistible.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  there  is  but  one  true 
God,  and  describe  him  by  certain  marks  or  characteristics.  But 
the  same  Scriptures  teach  that  the  same  marks  or  characteris- 
tics belong  equally  to  three  persons  or  subjects,  viz.  The  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son" and  the  Holy  Ghost :  therefore,  these  are  the 
one  God.  This  conclusion  we  must  admit,  or  else  confess 
that  the  Bible  is  replete  with  dark  sayings,  which  ill  accord 
with  its  claim  to  be  a  revelation  and  which  it  seems  utterly  im- 
possible to  reconcile  :  holding  that  the  Bible  is  true  and  infalli- 
ble, we  take  our  stand  upon  it.  We  receive  the  doctrine  of  one 
God  in  Trinity  as  a  revealed  fact,  just  as  we  do  any  other  fact 
of  revelation  ;  and  place  it  above  all  valid  objection.  We 
know  it  is  common  for  writers  and  preachers,  in  their  discussion 
of  this  sublime  doctrine,  to  spend  much  time  in  answering  ob- 
jections which  are  urged  against  it  from  reason  or  philosophy: 
but  we  confess  we  have  no  objections  to  answer.  We  are  no 
apologists  for  the  great  and  incomprehensible  Being,  whom  we 
are  taught  to  love,  reverence,  and  obey.  Rather,  we  are  thank- 
ful that  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  his  w^ord,  in  such  a 
manner  as  fills  us  with  awe  of  his  majesty  and  adoration,  of  his 
ineffable  perfections ! 

ADDITIONAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  additional  re- 
marks, that  may  both  strengthen  your  confidence  in  our  Scrip- 
tural argument,  and  illustrate  the  great  practical  importance 
of  the  doctrine. 

1.  This  doctrine  has  been  the  unvarying  Orthodox  belief, 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles  till  now ;  and  every  departure 
from  it  has  been  marked  and  condemned  as  heresy. 

In  the  first  century,  and  during  the  life  time  of  the  apostles, 
a  sect  arose  called  Ebeonites,  who  taught  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man.  About  the  same  time  also,  the  sect  callled  Gnos- 
tics, who  maintained  that  Christ  was  an  aaeon,  or  emanation 
from  God,  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  when  on  earth  was  only 
a  man  in  appearance,  not  in  reality.  To  these  sects,  Paul, 
Peter  and  John  are  supposed  to  refer,  when  they  speak  of  "de- 
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nying  Christ,"  "denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  "of 
Antichrist."  and    "  denying  the  Father  and  the  Son." 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries,  when  the  common  doc- 
trine of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  was  taught  in  the  Church 
generally,  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  wa'ote  against  it,  on  the 
ground,  as  they  alleged,  that  it  destroyed  the  divine  unity. 
They  maintained  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  Father,  and  that 
the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  w^ere  only  modes  or 
forms  of  the  manifestation  of  God  to  his  creatures.  Against 
this  sentiment  were  arrayed  all  the  distinguished  fathers  of  the 
Church,  Justin  the  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Athenag- 
oras,  Ireneus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Cyprian  and 
Novitian.  Though  these  fathers  differed  somewhat  in  their 
philsosophical  speculations,  and  improperly  attempted  to  define 
the  distinctions  in  tiie  divine  nature,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  re- 
jecting the  errors  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius.  Their  errors 
"were  also  publicly  condemned  in  a  council,  held  at  Antioch, 
about  the  year  A.  D.  264. 

Next,  in  the  fourth  century,  arose  the  celebrated  Arius,  who 
taught  that  the  Son  was  totally  and  essentially  distinct  from 
the  Father ;  the  first  and  noblest  of  all  those  beings  whom  the 
Father  had  created  out  of  nothing,  and  the  instrument  by 
Avhom  the  world  was  made  :  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  created  by 
the  Son.  This  doctrine  gained  many  adherents,  and  produced 
great  excitement,  as  being  a  departure  from  the  faith.  In  the 
year  A.  D.  32.5,  Constantine,  FiUiperor  of  Rome,  called  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  380  bishops,  or  presbyters,  to  discuss  and  settle 
the  disputed  doctrine.  They  met  at  Nice,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Arius  was  condemned  as  heresy,  and  he  himself  was  condemn- 
ed and  banished  as  an  heretic.  Athanasius,  the  leading  oppo- 
nent of  Arius,  drew  up  a  creed  of  the  Catholic  or  Orthodox 
faith,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  Catholic  faith  is  this  :  That  we 
worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity.  For  there 
is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one  ;  the  glory  equal — the 
niajosty  co-eternal." 

From  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century,*  but  few  writers 
or  bishops  dissented  from  the  Athanasian  or  Nicene  creed  :  but 
when  the  Reformation  was  in  full  progress,  Faustus  Socinus  of 
Poland,  advanced  the  doctrine  that   Christ  was  a  mere  man, 

•  The  semi-Arians  held  that  the  Son  was  of  Me  substance  with  the  Father,  and 
foegottnn,  not  created. 
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endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts,  and  constituted  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  mere  attri- 
bute or  operation  of  God.  The  followers  of  Socinus  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Socinians.  or  more  generally  Unitarians, 
because  they  held  to  the  divine  Unity  in  opposition  to  Trinity. 
But  this  doctrine  was  rejected,  both  by  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. Not  long  after,  Servetus  revived  the  old  doctrine  of  Sa- 
bellius,  that  there  are  no  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature^  but 
that  the  terms,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  modes  or 
forms  in  which  God  manifests  himself :  he  was  condemned  by 
the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  and  executed  on  the  charge  of 
heresy,  and  violating  the  peace  of  the  state.  Since  then,  oth- 
ers in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  liave  ad- 
vanced theories  differing  from  the  ancient  faitli ;  but  it  is  a 
pleasing  fact,  that  at  this  time,  the  doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son. 
and  Holy  Ghost — is  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
world — the  faitli  of  every  Christian  denomination  that  has 
ani/  written  and  established  creed !  The  very  faith  drawn 
from  the  living  pages  of  inspiration,  in  which  holy  men  have 
lived,  and  martyrs  died  in  triumph — the  faith  that  wrought  so 
mightily  in  such  men  as  Edwards,  Doddridge,  Baxter,  Luther, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Tertullian,  Ireeneus,  and  the  venera- 
ble Polycarp,  If  we  are  mistaken  in  our  belief,  Ave  have  at 
least  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  it  is  a  conmion  error  of 
the  Church  on  earth,  and  that  in  which  those  best  entitled  to 
the  name  of  saints,  have  believed  and  died,  during  eighteen 
centuries  ! 

2.  Another  consideration  that  may  strengthen  your  confi- 
dence in  this  doctrine  is — that  while  the  belief  of  it  as  a  re- 
vealed fact  makes  the  Bible  appear  plain  and  consistent  with 
itself,  every  departure  from  it  involves  us  in  doubt,  and  sets  the 
mind  afloat  on  the  ocean  of  conjecture.  We  know  it  has  been 
common  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  very  mys- 
terious, wonderful,  incomprehensible  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  of  one  God  the  Father  only,  as  simple  and  clearly  under- 
stood. But  to  us,  on  supposition  that  the  Bible  is  our  standard, 
directly  the  contrary  is  true.  We  admit,  that  closing  the 
Bible,  and  looking  solely  at  the  works  of  creation,  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  without  the  distinctions  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  is  simple.  But  you  are  not  a  deist.  You  do 
not  take  your  religion  from  nature,  but  from  the  Scriptures. 
Open  then  that  volume.  You  read,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  that  is 
my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another." — But  a 
little  farther  on,  you  read,  "  Christ,  who  is  over  all,  God  bless- 
ed forever" — Creator,  Upholder  of  all  things,  to  be  worshipped 
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by  all  on  earth  and  all  in  heaven  : — a  little  farther  you  read  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — tlie  Spirit  of  truth  searching  all  things — di- 
viding as  a  sovereign  his  gifts — united  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  as  an  object  of  worship,  into  whose  name  we  must  be 
baptized,  and  from  whom  we  invoke  and  receive  spiritual  bless- 
ino"s.  Now,  which  is  the  more  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood 
— to  say  that  the  one  Jehovah  is  revealed  as  to  his  mode  of  ex- 
istence, as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  or  to  deny  it,  and 
then  define  what  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  means?  Is  it  easier 
and  plainer  to  deny  ?  Come,  then,  tell  us  what  you  mean  by 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Do  you  hold  with  the  Ebeonites, 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  just  like  one  of  us  ?  or  with  the 
Gnostics,  that  he  was  a  divine  emanation,  a  ray  from  the  Father? 
or  with  the  Arians,  that  he  was  the  first  of  all  creatures,  and 
then  made  the  Creator  of  the  world?  or  with  SabeUius,  that  he 
was  a  mode  of  God's  operation,  an  energy  put  forth  in  this 
particular  form  ?  or  do  you  hold  with  the  semi-i\.rians,  that  he 
was  of  like  substance  with  the  Father,  begotten,  not  created  1 
or  with  Socinus,  as  man,  and  nothing  more  in  nature,  but  de- 
ified— that  is,  made  a  God,  like  a  heathen  hero,  and  appointed 
to  rule  and  judge  the  world?  We  ask.  What  do  you  believe? 
Can  you  defend  what  you  believe?  Are  you  willing  to  say 
what  you  believe  ?  What,  we  would  ask,  do  you  call  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  an  energy,  an  attribute,  an  emanation,  a  miraculous 
power,  or  what?  If  any  of  these,  is  it  a  proper  subject  to  be 
baptized  into — to  be  united  with  the  great  Father  of  all  in 
prayer — to  be  distinguished  over  and  over  again  from  that  God, 
of  whom  he  is  an  attribute,  influence,  or  power  ? 

Here,  then,  we  have  on  the  page  of  history,  the  glaring  fact, 
that  all  who  liave  departed  from  what  we  call  the  simple  doc- 
trine of  one  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  have  ever 
and  always  been  at  variance  in  their  belief — while  all  who  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  uniformly  agreed  or  differed 
only  in  philosopliical  explanations  of  it.  This  fact  we  throw 
into  the  scale  against  the  thousand  objections  about  mystery  in 
the  Trinity.  We  say,  admitting  the  Bible  to  be  the  standard, 
the  mystery  all  lies  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  mystery  that  the 
Ribic  reads  so,  tliat  almost  all  the  Christian  world,  through 
eighteen  hundred  years,  should  believe  the  doctrine,  if  it  is  not 
true.  It  is  a  mystery,  that  the  very  design  for  which  the  Bible 
was  given,  viz.  to  promote  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God, 
should,  if  this  doctrine  is  not  true,  lead  to  almost  universal 
idolatry.  It  is  a  mystery,  that  if  this  doctrine  is  not  true,  no 
man  can   tell  what  is — for  from  the  Ebeonites  to  Faustus  So- 
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cinus,  and  ever  since,  there  has  been  no  agreement  among 
those  who  have  denied  it. 

If  any  of  you  falter  in  this  doctrine  ;  if  you  are  tempted  to 
deny  it  and  embrace  some  other,  let  us  request  you  first  to 
decide,  what  you  will  believe,  and  why  you  will  beheve  it. 
You  will  find  a  scale  of  faith  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  extend- 
ing from  earth  to  high  heaven.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
you  will  find  him  marked  as  a  mere  man,  hke  one  of  us,  liable 
to  err  and  to  sin  ;  and  at  the  top,  you  will  find  him  marked 
next  in  rank  to  the  great  Supreme,  though  created  and  de- 
pendent. Determine  where  you  will  place  him ;  and,  after 
having  placed  him  there,  then  take  the  Scriptures,  and  read 
every  passage  relating  to  him ;  and  we  predict  that,  before  you 
shall  have  read  your  New  Testament  half  through,  you  will 
sincerely  doubt  whether  you  have  placed  your  Lord  on  the 
right  spot.  As  to  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  make  out,  if  you  can,  what 
you  are  to  believe,  before  you  renounce  his  distinct  personality 
and  true  divinity.     We  pray  you  take  not  a  leap  in  the  dark  ! 

Do  you  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  are  in  diffi- 
culty on  this  doctrine,  if  it  is  indeed  plain  ?  We  will  tell  you. 
It  is  because,  they  undertake  to  know  and  explain  what  God 
has  not  revealed.  He  has  revealed  the  fact  tbat  divine  attri- 
butes, works  and  worship  belong  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost — and  this  as  a  fact,  is  as  plain  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, as  that  God  made  the  world.  Not  content  with  this, 
you  ask  houi  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  united, 
so  as  to  constitute  the  one  Jehovah  ?  what  is  the  exact  distinc- 
tion between  them?  This  the  Bible  does  not  say  one  word 
about.  Yet  you  allow  your  mind  to  work  itself  into  difficulty 
on  the  subject,  and  your  difficulties  are  the  necessary  result — 
the  punishment  of  your  presumption.  Suppose  you  were  to 
try  to  explain  how  God  is  self-existent  and  eternal — how  he 
created  the  world  out  of  nothing — or  hoio  your  soul  and  body  are 
united  ?  You  would  find  quite  as  many  difficulties  on  either  of 
these  points,  as  you  ever  did  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 

3.  A  third  consideration  which  should  endear  the  doctrine 
to  you,  is  its  important  coimexions  and  practical  influence.  It 
gives  us  some  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  we 
could  never  have  learnt  from  the  light  of  nature.  Suppose  a 
new  system  of  worlds  were  laid  open  to  your  view,  in  which 
the  Deity  should  make  a  more  full  and  sublime  manifestation 
of  himself;  than  he  has  done  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit? 
Would  you  shut  your  eyes  and  refuse  to  learn  more  ?  Rather 
would  you  not  thankfully  receive  and  treasure  up  the  additional 
knowledge,  and  derive  from  it  a  new  impulse  to  obedience,  and 
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a  fresh  influx  of  joy  ?  In  the  Scriptures,  God  has  laid  open  a 
new  system.  He  has  displayed  himself  in  a  more  ample  and 
glorious  manner  than  in  the  works  of  creation.  Respecting 
the  mode  of  his  existence,  "all  nature  is  mule,"  It  says  noth- 
ing for  or  against  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  It  tells  us  He  is, 
but  not  in  what  manner.  "  From  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other,  through  all  the  starry  heavens,  there  is  silence."  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  one  ray  of  light  would  ever  have  been  reflected 
on  this  subject  from  all  the  works  of  creation,  in  their  grand 
revolutions,  to  the  end  of  time.  But  the  Bible  has  disclosed  a 
new  fact  respecting  God.  It  tells  us  that  in  the  one  Jehovah^ 
whom  we  adore,  is  a  threefold  distinction  ;  that  he  exists  as 
Father,  .Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Shall  we  refuse  to  receive  this 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  because  we  saw  it  not  written  on  the 
open  volume  of  the  sky  l  In  the  revered  names  of  Reason 
and  Religion,  we  demand,  why  is  it  that  the  discoveries  made 
to  us  b}^  revelation,  are  not  welcomed  with  the  same  gratitude, 
and  proclaimed  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  are  the  discove- 
ries made  by  the  natural  world '?  In  the  revealed  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  in  the  Godhead — there  is  indeed  a  "subHme  peculiar- 
ity." But,  "  by  virtue  of  it,  in  the  person  of  the  Father  is  re- 
flected the  glory  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  in  the  person  of 
the  Son,  that  of  the  Father  and  Spirit ;  and  in  the  person  of 
the  Spirit,  that  of  the  Father  and  Son  ;  and  thus  the  radiance 
is  reflected  and  re-reflected,  gathering  lustre  at  every  reflection, 
until  the  High  and  Holy  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  shines 
fojth  in  all  his  works  and  all  his  dominions  in  glory  trans- 
cendent and  divine." 

Again — this  doctrine  is  interwoven  with  all  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system;  so  that  the  rejection  of  it  is 
naturally,  we  may  say,  inevitably,  followed  by  the  denial  of  all 
the  rest.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin,  by 
the  sacrifice  wliich  .fesus  Christ  offered,  once  for  aU.  Deny  the 
proper  divinity  of  .Tesus  Christ,  and  you  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
his  atonement.  You  disrobe  him  of  all  the  qualities  essential 
to  such  a  work.  You  reduce  the  atonement  for  sin,  which  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  him,  to  nothing  but  an  example  of  suffer- 
ing virtue,  or  a  worthy  instance  of  martyrdom.  It  is  not  pos- 
sil)lc  in  the  nature  of  things,  unless  he  was  more  than  a  cre- 
ated dependent  being,  for  him  to  make  satisfaction  for  our  sins, 
any  luorc  than  Paul,  or  Stephen,  or  Peter  could.  Deny  his 
divinity,  and  who  is  your  Saviour?  A  dependent  creature, 
to  whom  you  can  assign  no  deflniterank  in  the  universe!  Oh, 
how  can  you  commit  to  such  an  one  that  precious  soul,  and 
enter  eternity  !     Do  you  say,   God  is  my  Saviour — but  out  of 
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Christ,  he  is  aconsuming  fire  1  There  is  no  other-name  given 
under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved — but 
die  name  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

Farther,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  By  his 
efficacy  the  plan  of  redemption  is  carried  forward,  and  a  mul- 
titude, which  no  man  can  number,  fitted  for  the  society  and 
employments  of  heaven.  But,  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, and  there  is  no  Holy  Spirit  to  which  you  can  attach  any 
definite  meaning.  Who  then  will  convince  of  sin  ?  Who  re- 
generate the  heart  1  Who  give  consolation  to  the  trembling 
sinner,  or  to  the  dispirited  behever?  Who  fit  the  soul  for 
heaven  I 

But  we  must  conclude.  Only  let  us  say,  brethren,  you  have 
reason  to  love  this  doctrine  and  to  hold  it  fast.  It  is  that  into 
which  you  have  been  baptized.  And  if  there  are  any  inhab- 
itants from  our  world  now  in  heaven,  w^e  cannot  but  believe 
that  they  are  adoring,  with  ineffable  joy,  the  one  Jehovah, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  your  devotions,  let  this  truth 
exert  its  full  practical  influence.  When  you  meditate  upon  the 
one  God,  or  pray  to  him,  you  will  have  in  view  that  one  Being, 
who  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  Divinity.  W  hen  you  think 
of  Christ  separately,  degrade  him  not  to  the  rank  of  a  depend- 
ent creature,  but  remember,  that  in  him,  "  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh  ;"  and  that  "  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost," 
only  because  in  his  original  character  he  is  the  "  Mighty  God."' 
When  about  to  bid  farewell  to  these  earthly  scenes. — when 
friends  near  and  dear  are  taking  the  final  adieu,  and  you  feel 
the  want  of  support, — think  of  him  who  has  said,  "My  grace 
is  sufiicient  for  thee."  In  your  dying  agonies,  do  as  the  mar- 
tyr Stephen — "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  And  when, 
brethren,  your  hearts  despond  on  account  of  sins  within,  or 
trials  without,  remember  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  comforter  and 
sanctifier.  When  you  look  abroad  upon  the  world,  and  see 
wickedness  abounding — when  you  are  ready  to  be  disheart- 
ened in  your  efforts  to  do  good, — think  it  is  the  Spirit's  work  to 
convince  of  sin  and  renovate  the  heart ;  and  engage  in  the 
use  of  all  proper  means  for  your  own  salvation,  and  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  in  humble  dependence  on  his  effica- 
cious influence.  And  may  "  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all.     Amen." 

CLERICUS. 
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PRAYER    OF    FAITH. 

I  have  read  many  treatises  upon  the  prayer  of  faith,  and 
they  have  been  very  commonly  unsatisfactory  to  my  own  re- 
HgiousfeeUngs.  That  prayer  is  to  be  explained  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  mode  of  producing  a  certain  influence  on  my  own  mind ; 
a  preparatory  process  to  the  rigbt  use  of  blessings  ;  or.  to  be  a 
mere  act  of  homage  to  superiority,  or,  a  means  of  obtaining 
some  indefinite  good,  because  God  had  constituted  a  connec- 
tion between  asking  and  receiving,  my  own  conscience,  in  the 
closet,  cannot  admit.  That  prayer  involves  these,  I  never 
doubted ;  but  that  these  exhausted  the  idea  of  prayer,  I  never 
heartily  believed,  The  last  thought,  viz.  that  God  has  consti- 
tuted a  connexion  between  asking  and  receiving,  has  been 
much  insisted  upon,  but  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very 
cold  enunciation  of  a  part  of  the  truth.  And  when  it  has  been 
urged  as  the  constraining  and  powerful  motive  to  prayer,  it  has 
seemed  as  though  the  preacher  was  building  a  splendid  ice  pal- 
ace for  my  soul  to  dwell  in.  I  always  shrink  away  from  its 
frosty  severity. 

Nor  have  I,  on  the  other  hand,  been  able  to  reconcile  my 
feelings  and  experience  with  the  thoughts  advanced  by  the  op- 
posite class  of  writers  and  preachers  on  this  subject.  They  de- 
mand, that  I  should  believe  the  divine  promise  to  be  so  clear, 
so  full,  and  so  adopted  to  the  distinctive  peculiarties  of  my  own 
mind,  in  destinction  from  other  minds,  that  wdiatsoever  I  be- 
lieve, with  a  sufficient  certainty  of  conviction,  would  be  grant- 
ed.— That  the  promise  of  God  was  pledged  to  my  faith.  The 
two  parties  I  have  supposed  were  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the 
same  idea,  and  I  have  fancied  the  truth  was  to  be  found  at  the 
])U7ictum  indifferens,  the  centre  point  between  the  two.  In 
looking  at  the  subject,  for  my  own  spiritual  benefit,  I  have 
found  satisfaction  in  contemplating  two  points.  Tiiey  may  be 
said  to  involve  each  other,  with  some  truth  ;  but  they  are  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  though  the  thoughts  issuing  therefrom  soon 
form  a  junction,  and  coalesce  most  delightfully. 

The  one  point  is  the  idea  of  prayer  as  supplication,  suppUca- 
tio,  suppUco,  sub  and  plico.  The  attitude  of  soul  and  spirit  is 
not  that  of  demand,  as  conscious,  of  power  and  of  right,  and 
therefore  of  unquestioning  certainty  ;  but  of  asking,  entreating, 
earnestly  beseeching.  Now  the  idea  of  supplication  forestalls 
that  of  demand  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  of  absolute  certainty. 
The  soul  supplicates.  Think  of  it,  in  the  hour  of  the  most 
fervent  petition  ever  honored  by  a  human  heart  in  its  closet. 
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How  it  pours  forth  its  deep  feelings,  its  strong  and  anxious  de- 
sires. Wiiat  earnestness  of  humility,  so  to  speak,  has  taken 
possession  of  it.  It  ought  not  to  be  satisfied,  and  it  cannot  be 
until  it  obtains  what  it  seeks.  Therefore  it  lies  at  the  fountain 
of  blessing,  resolved  not  to  depart,  until  its  cup  runneth  over 
with  the  possession,  or  the  foretaste  of  mercies.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  intense  feelitig  there  is  still  found  predominant 
the  spirit  of  arace  and  supplication.  If  I  obtain,  the  soul 
cries,  O  it  will  be  grace,  grace  ;  fovor  to  the  unworthy,  to  the 
guilty ;  and  because  it  is  all  grace  therefore,  I  beg  and  beseech, 
even  to  loud  agony. 

The  second  point  I  look  at  is  the  Being  of  whom  we  suppli- 
cate. In  most  discussions  on  this  subject  God  is  regarded  as  a 
Being  of  power,  as  a  sovereign  dispensing  favors  as  he  may 
choose.  And  as  lie  has  constituted  a  connection  between  ask- 
ing and  receiving,  so  we  may  hope  for  a  favorable  answer  to 
our  requests,  with  tliat  strength  of  confidence,  which  we  have 
in  the  certainty  of  the  connexion  between  asking  and  receiv- 
ing. I  wish  prayer  to  be  supported  in  the  soul  by  a  richer  and 
more  sustaining  element  than  such  a  meagre  conception  ; — a 
conception,  as  it  is  usually  exhibited,  little  else  than  power  form- 
ing connexions.  One  thinks  of  power  as  an  engine,  per- 
chance of  steam,  and  of  connexion,  as  a  chain  of  iron  attached 
to  it.  Such  an  anatomy  vanishes  in  one's  closet,  or  rather  be- 
comes so  clothed,  that  you  can  scarcely  recognize  it. 

The  second  point  I  look  at,  as  I  said,  is  |:he  Being,  whom  we 
supplicate.  And  in  him  I  find  not  power  or  sovereignty  alone, 
but  wisdom  and  goodness  and  love  and  mercy  as  siiades  and 
lights  and  proportions,  which  make  the  impressions  upon  my 
spirit.  And  what  is  the  impression,  which  is  made  ?  Why, 
all  that  wisdom  and  love  and  mercy  wishes  to  be  given,  wil 
be  given,  and  all  that  they  would  withhold,  it  would  be  satani- 
cal  for  me  to  desire,  and  dreadful  for  God  to  bestow.  By  being 
regenerate,  and  thus  a  "  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,"  it  is  sup- 
posed that  my  prayer  is  the  ofispring  of  this  nature— an  in- 
structive call  of  the  spirit  of  the  parent  in  the  child  for  more  of 
the  spirit  of  the  parent,  either  in  itself,  or  in  others.  And  be- 
cause my  mind  is  weak  and  limited,  I  may  not  accurately  judge 
of  the  law,  which  bounds  love  ;  of  the  sin  and  guilt  that  might 
result,  if  this  or  that  should  take  place  ;  and  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  I  saw  the  eifect  of  the  gift  I  sought,  the  very  spirit 
that  prompted  the  regard  might  cry  out,  "  That  be  far  from 
thee,  O  Lord  ;  shall  noi  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?" 
Let  us  then  suppose  that  prayer  is  not  a  form  of  words,  a  col- 
lection of  sounds,  but  the  utterance  of  the  "  divine  nature" 
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within  ns,  in  reference  to  our  peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  then 
ask,  Will  it  plead  with  confidence  ?  It  would  deny  itself  if  it 
did  not ! !  Itself  is  of  God  ;  and  is  the  bosom  of  everlasting" 
love  shut  against  its  own  compassions?  Does  God  deny  his 
own  Spirit?  Never;  and  when  I  thus  think,  I  rest  in  confi- 
dence, that  prayer  will  be  heard.  God  must  be  different  from 
what  he  is,  before  my  confidence  can  be  shaken.  Doubts, 
fears,  difficulties,  or  dangers,  so  long  as  my  mind  rests  in  this 
covert,  cannot  move  me.  I  think  of  Gideon,  and  Baruch,  and 
Sampson  :  t  thnk  of  David,  and  Daniel,  and  John,  and  Paul ; 
and  I  feel  girt  about  by  tbe  same  strength,  and  standing  on 
the  same  foundation — the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  The  utterance  of  such  prayer  would  be  the  prayer  of 
faith;  the  prayer,  that  was  founded,  built  up,  and  uttered  in 
faith.  And  what  would  be  granted  to  it  ? — All  that  it,  viz.  the 
regenerate,  germenant  principle  of  faith  desired  ;  and  that  is  all 
that  any  holy  soul  can  desire,  unless  having  baplized  its  wish- 
ing-cap  of  sense  and  sin  by  the  name  of  faith  and  holiness,  it 
call  that  the  prayer  of  faith. 

But  I  seem  to  hear  some  one  say,  Will  my  friend,  for  whom 
I  pray,  be  converted  ?  I  wish  to  have  the  prayer  of  faith  in 
relation  to  him.  Can  I  have  it?  Such  an  inquirer  wishes 
for  a  certainty  of  conviction,  that  the  friend  will  be  converted, 
that  he  may  feel  more  at  rest,  and  that  his  progress  may  be 
more  earnest  from  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  answer.  Now  the 
very  putting  of  such  a  question  involves  a  spiritual  absurdity  ; 
a  contradiction  in  one's  Christian  experience.  Tlie  inquirer 
wishes  for  the  prayer  of  faith  in  relation  to  a  particular  object, 
but  is  not  willing  to  have  his  confidence  grounded  where  all 
faith  must  be  grounded,  viz.  in  the  character  of  God  ; — not  in 
God's  power  merely,  not  in  his  naked  sovereignty,  but  in  the 
spiritual,  holy  excellence  of  God.  He  is  not  willing  to  trust 
that,  and  be  at  rest ;  but  demands  that  his  own  sight  shall  be 
gratified  in  the  conversion  of  iiis  friend ;  and  if  not  converted, 
he  cries  out,  "  I  have  no  faith."  Now,  this  is  demanding  to 
walk  by  sight,  and,  were  it  possible,  would  destroy  faith  itself. 
It  would  make  our  confidence  strong  in  our  own  faith,  and  not 
in  God,  or  in  the  promise  of  God  ;  as  the  mere  utterance  of 
authority,  and  not  confidence  in  the  promise,  as  the  word  of 
wisdom,  truth,  and  love,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was  intended  we 
should  receive  it.  Any  faith  in  God,  that  is  not  founded  in 
wisdom,  truth  and  love,  is  no  faith  in  God  ; — it  may  be  faith 
in  the  figment  of  the  imagination.  And  all  genuine  faith 
must,  in  every  act  of  anticipated  fulfilment,  be  subject  to  the 
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condition,  the  variations,  changes,  &.C.,  that  pertain  to  wisdom 
and  love,  as  they  go  forth  to  accompUsh  their  purposes. 

In  this  world  of  sense  and  sin,  there  is  always  the 
temptation  to  confirm  our  wishes,  under  the  name  of  faith, 
by  outward  effects  ;  to  reduce  them  to  the  certainty  of  a  visible 
accomphshment.  Increasing  faith  has,  however,  less  anxiety 
about  these  material,  visible  changes ;  and  delights  more  in 
the  free,  liberal,  angelic  confidence,  which  is  found  in  studying 
the  character,  and  in  reposing  upon  the  arm  of  Him,  who  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  who,  as  to  the  ends  and 
purposes  of  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  goodness,  is  without  varia- 
bleness or  shadow  of  turning.  Our  minds,  occupied  with  the 
cares  of  this  world,  do  not  love  to  rest  on  the  ever-growing; 
and  ever-expanding  manifestation  of  God  in  all  his  worti,  and 
in  all  his  works  ;  our  hearts  do  not  return  as  to  their  rest,  to  the 
substantia],  but  spiritual  attributes  of  his  character.  We  do 
not  look  at  the  promise,  as  a  rent  in  the  veil  of  flesh,  through 
which  we  may  behold  the  holy  character  of  tiie  promises,  and 
dwell  upon  the  cloudless  beauty  of  the  spiritual  world  that  is 
thus  open  to  our  view.  V/e  ask  for  something  more  visible, 
more  tangible.  "  Our  soul  loatheth  this  light  food."  "  O,  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt !"  the  gout  of  something  addressed 
to  our  senses.  And  this,  in  despite  of  that  awful  declaration; 
"  To  be  carnally  (sensually)  minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be  spir- 
itually minded  is  life  and  peace,"  The  life  of  faith,  is  the  life 
which  God  demands ;  and  the  life  of  faith  will  be  more  or  less 
filled  with  the  prayer  of  faith  ;  but  it  is  not  a  hfe  bounded  by 
something  standing  out  to  the  senses,  as  completed  and  per- 
fected in  this  world.  If  it  was,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  life  of 
faith.  Nor  is  the  prayer  of  faith  bounded  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  particular  individual  requests ;  nor  does  the  soul  in  its 
exercise  dwell  with  self-appropriating  minuteness  and  spiritual- 
ity upon  its  own  wishes.  No,  it  rather  seeks  to  hide  itself  in 
the  fulness  there  is  in  God  to  bestow ;  the  love  there  is  in 
God  to  lead  him  to  bestow  ;  the  wisdom  there  is  in  God  to 
guide  him  in  the  bestowment;  and  the  unchangeable  truth 
there  is  in  God,  that  he  will  not  fail  to  bestow  all  that  wisdom 
and  love  and  truth  can  desire.  j.  m. 
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A  Statement  op  Reasons  for  not  believing  the 
Doctrines  of  Trinitarians,  Concerning  tlte  Nature 
of  God,  and  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  Andrews  Nor- 
ton.    1S33.     pp.  331. 

After  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  volume,  we  la)^  it  down 
with  mingled  emotions,  such  as  we  find  it  difficult  to  analyze, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  express.  There  is  a  feehng  of  satis- 
faction in  seeing  a  man  frank  and  open  in  iiis  declarations,  al- 
though these  may  involve  great  inconsistencies  and  pernicious 
errors.  There  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  too,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  in  the  verification  of  one's  own  predictions — in  witness- 
ing results  which  have  been  long  foreseen,  and  often  foretold — 
even  when  these  results  are  in  themselves  of  a  nature  to  be 
deeply  regrelted.  There  is  a  satisfaction  also  in  the  belief, 
whicli  has  been  growing  upon  us  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
which  the  volume  before  us  tends  to  confirm,  that  that  current 
of  fashionable  irreligion  which,  under  imposing  names  and  ap- 
pearances, once  threatened  to  sweep  away  all  our  landmarks, 
and  involve  our  churches  in  a  common  ruin,  has  in  a  grea 
measure  spent  its  force,  ceased  to  be  formidable,  and  is  now 
running  its  last  dregs  ;  and  that  its  promoters  (or  some  of  them) 
have  come  at  length  to  a  point,  where  it  may  be  hoped  their 
follies  "  will  correct  them,  and  their  backslidings  reprove  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  exxeedingly  painful,  to  see  a  man  of 
education  and  talents — of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  who 
1ms  long  Ijcen  pursuing  studies  connected  with  the  Bible,  and 
lias  been  a  professed  teacher  of  it,  taking  ground,  not  merely 
against  the  doctrines  of  religion,  but  against  the  integrity  of  the 
sacred  word, — denying  its  inspiration,  and  rejecting  large  por- 
tions of  it  at  pleasure.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  person,  who  for 
years  occupied  a  station  of  great  responsibility  in  an  Institution 
consecrated  "to  Christ  and  hiscliurch,"  from  whom  many  who 
are  now  settled  as  ministers  received  their  instructions  in  the 
Bible,  and  whose  decisions  are  still  regarded  by  them  as  next  to 
oracular,-— pretending  to  be  more  wise  than  the  inspired  Apos- 
tles, talking  about  their  mistakes  and  errors,  and  endeavoring 
to  assign  reasons  why  they  were  not  more  fully  instructed  by 
tlieir  great  Master.  It  is  pain  fid  to  see  one,  who  is  bound  with 
Others  to  the  judgement,  and  is  exercising  a  mighty  influence 
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over  some  of  them,  denying  that  tJiere  will  be  any  general 
Judgement,  and  sweeping  away  all  those  foundations,  on 
which  alone  sinners  can  liope  to  stand  there  with  acceptance. 

The  volume  before  us  commences  with  a  Preface  of  more 
than  thirty  pages,  in  which  Mr.  Norton  apologizes  for  writing 
again  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Trinity  ;  sets  forth  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  write  ;  affirms  his  sincerity  in  what  he 
has  written — a  virtue  which  he  deems  very  rare  among  theolo- 
gians (referring,  we  suppose,  to  those  with  whom  he  has  been 
chiefly  conversant ;)  and  throws  out  some  hints  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  thinks  improvements  in  theology  are  in  future 
to  be  promoted.  "  Religion  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
divines,  such  as  the  generality  of  divines  have  been,  and  its 
exposition  and  defence  must  become  the  sludy  of  philosophers.^' 

One  of  the  most  obvious  moral  qualities  displayed  in  thb 
Preface,  as  indeed  in  the  volume  generally,  is  intolerable  arro- 
gance and  pride.  The  author  settles  questions  at  once,  and 
with  an  air  of  authority,  about  which  a  greater  share  ofmodes- 
t)',  if  not  of  learning,  would  have  led  him  to  hesitate ;  and  he 
looks  down  often  upon  the  cherished  sentiments  and  pursuits  of 
others  with  contempt.  It  would  really  seem,  at  times,  that  Mr. 
Norton  regarded  himself  as  a  being  of  some  higher  order — 
elevated  far  above  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  this  mundane 
sphere — and  that  it  was  a  mortifying  condescension  for  him  to 
come  dowm,  and  shed  upon  their  darkness  a  portion  of  his  su- 
perior hght.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  man,  who  seems  to  imag- 
ine that  nearly  all  the  learning  and  intelligence  of  the  world 
are  embodied  in  himself  and  a  few  of  his  Antitrinitarian 
friends,  should  speak  of  the  Trinity  as  an  "  obsolete"  relic  of  a 
former  age — as  exploded  and  abandoned,  like  "  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,"  by  "  the  generality 
of  those,  who,  on  every  subject  but  theology,  are  the  guides  of 
public  opinion."  It  is  strange,  however,  that  after  vaunting 
himself  in  this  manner,  our  author  should  make  the  following 
statement  on  his  very  next,  page  : 

"  The  treatises  of  European  nations  still  begin  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
"  Most  Holy  Trinity"  ;  the  doctrine  is  still  the  professed  faith  of  every  es- 
tablished church,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  every  sect  which  makes  a  creed 
its  bond  of  communion  :  and  if  any  one  should  recur  to  books,  he  would  find 
it  presented  as  an  all-important  distinction  of  Christianity  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  Divines.  It  is,  in  consequence,  viewed  by  most  men,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  as  a  part  of  Christianity." 

How  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  be  "viewed  by  7nost 
men  as  a  part  of  Christianity,"  and  still  be  so  universally  reject- 
ed, that  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  it  "  may  seem  to  imply  a 
theologlarvs  ignorance  of  the  opinions  of  the  tcorlcT' — (our 
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theological  readers  will  mark  in  what  estimation  they  are  held--) 
is  not  obviouS;  certainly,  to  common  minds.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  tliat  there  is  no  reasoning  from  men  of  ordina- 
ry hght  to  minds  as  perspicacious  as  that  of  Mr.  Norton.  What 
seems  absurd  and  contradictory  to  others,  may  be  all  plain  to 
him.  We  should  think  it  superfluous  to  write  a  book  in  refu- 
tation of  a  doctrine  which  no  person  believed  ;  but  Mr.  N.  has 
written  more  than  one  book,  to  refute  and  subvert  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity — a  doctrine  which  he  gravely  assures  us  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  should  be  be- 
lieved" !  ! 

The  chief  reason,  as  set  forth  in  the  Preface  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  volume,  which  moved  Mr.  Noiton  to  stoop  so  low 
as  to  take  up  his  pen  again  in  opposition  to  the  Trinity — a  doc- 
trine, by  the  way  w^hich  he  thinks  no  man  ever  believed,  or 
ever  can — was,  that  he  '  might  by  any  means  save  some'  from 
the  yawning  gulf  of  infidelity.  Men,  it  seems,  are  in  danger  o 
rejecting  Christianity  for  the  Trinity's  sake  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  Trinity  must  be  given  up,  that  Christianity  may  by  this 
means  be  spared. 

But  if  Unitarianism  is  such  a  potent  preservative  against 
Infidelity,  how  shall  it  be  accounted  for,  that  so  many  professed 
Unitarians  have,  at  different  times,  become  acknowledged 
Infidels?  This  was  the  case  with  Thomas  Chubb.  He 
commenced  his  career,  as  an  author,  by  writing  against  the 
Trinity  ;  and  finished  it  by  discarding  revealed  religion. 

"A  number  of  celebrated  writers,"  says  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
"  have  made  open  profession  of  Deism  ;  and  most  of  the  JSo- 
cb/ianfi  Ikidc  at  length  joined  them.''* 

Mr.  Belshani,  speaking  of  his  Students  at  Hackney,  says, 
"The  studious  and  virtuous  part  of  our  family  have  very  gen- 
erally g'h'en.  lip  Cltristianity.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  no 
r(MTiedy  can  be  applied."  Speaking  also  of  his  hearers  at 
Hackney,  Mr.  Belsham  says,  "Some  are  offended,"  and 
"what  is^  worse,  some  are  disturbed  in  their  habits  of  thinking, 
and  either  talk  inconsistently,  or  become  unbelievers.  And 
these  arc  not  the  youngest  of  my  hearers."t  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  hearers  and  students  of  Mr.  Belsham  were 
driven  o(T  from  Christianity,  by  his  insisting  too  strenuously  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Mr.  Belsham  calls  the  German  Neologists,  "dishonest  In- 
fidels;" and,  in  this  judgement,  Mr.  Norton  appears  to  coincide. 


•See  Voltaire's  General  History,  Nu^ent's  Translation,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  243,  244. 
t  Williams's  Memoir  of  lielshara,  pp.  4G2,  495. 
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But  if  Unitarianism  is  a  sure  preservative  against  Infidelity, 
how  came  these  Neologists  to  incur  such  a  reproach  ?  Surely 
they  have  not  been  disturbed  of  late,  by  any  lingering  prepos- 
sessions in  favor  of  the  Trinity. 

On  supposition  that  Unitarianism  is  so  powerful  an  an- 
tagonist to  Infidelity,  we  should  like  to  know,  farther,  why  there 
has  been,  and  is  now,  so  much  sympathy  and  cordiality  be- 
tween the  abettors  of  the  two  systems, — Infidels,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  represented  Unitarians  "as  a  sect  of  philosophers, 
who  do  not  choose  openly  to  avow  pure  Deism,  and  reject — for- 
mally, every  kind  of  revelation, — but  who  are  continually  doing, 
with  respect  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  what  Epicurus 
did  with  respect  to  the  gods — admitting  tlicm  verbally^  but 
destroying  them  really f*  while  Unitarians,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  are  insisting,  that  Infidels  may  be  truly  pious  and  excel- 
lent men,  and  worthy  to  be  received  into  the  Societies  of  Chris- 
tians. Mr.  Norton  has  said,  "  that  Lord  Herbert  was  not  infe- 
rior, in  Christian  charity,  to  Calvin,  or  in  truth  and  honesty,  to 
Beza,  or  in  piety  and  holiness  to  either"!  Dr.  Channing 
"does  not  condemn  the  unbeliever,  unless  he  bear  witness 
against  himself  by  an  immoral  and  irreligious  life.''''  He 
even  thinks,  "that  to  reject  Christianity,  under  some  of  its 
corruptions,  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  crime."t  Some  of  the 
English  Unitarians  are  insisting,  at  this  time,  on  the  propriety 
of  receiving  Infidels  into  their  Societies,  and  charging  with 
illiberality,  all  who  oppose  the  measure. §  The  efforts  of  such 
men  as  13elsham  and  Norlon,  for  the  conversion  of  Infidels, 
resemble  those  of  some  of  the  Catholic  emissaries,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.  "  These  sorts,"  says  an  old  writer, 
"will  turn  themselves  into  several  forms;  with  the  heathen,  a 
heathenist ;  with  the  atheists,  an  atheist;  with  the  Jews,  a 
Jew  ;  and  with  the  reformers,  a  reforniade  ;  purposely  to  know 
their  intentions,  their  minds,  their  hearts,  and  thereby  bring 
them,  at  last,  to  be  like  tire  fool,  that  said  in  his  heart.  There 
is  no  GodP  If  Christian  ministers  are  willing  to  turn  Infi- 
dels, no  doubt  their  infidel  brethren  will  be  willing  to  receive 
them,  and  will  not  suffer  a  mere  question  of  names  to  be  any 
bar  in  the  way  of  union.  They  will  be  wiUing  to  bear  our 
name,  if  we  will  consent  to  embrace  their  doctrine.  They  will 
be  willing  to  harmonize  on  the  basis  of  a  Christianity,  which 
rejects  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  so  much  of  its  contents 
as  may  be  thought  reasonable  and  convenient. 

*  French  Encyclopedia,  Art.  Unitarians.  t  Repository,  Vol.  i.  p.  7. 

X  Discourses,  pp.  9, 12.  §  See  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  toI.  i.  p.  615. 
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The  professed  purpose  of  the  work  before  us,  is,  "to give  a 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  Trinitarians,  respecting  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  person  of  Christ ;  to  state  the  reasons  for  not  be- 
lieving those  doctrines  ;  and  to  show  in  what  manner,  (he  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  urged  in  their  support,  ought  to  be  regarded." 

In  describing  the  doctrines  of  Trinitarians,  Mr.  Norton  divides 
them  into  five  classes — which  he  afterwards  reduces  to  two  ; — 
those  who  profess  to  believe  an  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  those 
who  hold  to  three  Gods.  The  ground,  and  the  whole  ground, 
for  undertaking  to  divide  Trinitarians  into  different  classes,  has 
been  furnished  b}^  the  unwarrantable  attempts  of  Trinitarians 
to  explain  what  they  profess  to  regard  as  mysterious  and  in- 
explicable. The  Christian  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies attempted,  by  the  help  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  to 
explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  but  in  so  doing,  they,  in 
some  instances,  corrupted  it.  They  dropped  expressions,  occa- 
sionally, which  are  inconsistent  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  with  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  with  their  own 
language  in  other  places.  Later  writers  have  attempted,  at 
different  times  and  in  various  ways,  to  explain  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity: — but  with  no  better  success.  And  this  is  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Do  not  all  Trinitarians  profess 
to  regard  certain  points  connected  with  this  doctrine,  as  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable  l  Why,  then,  endeavor  to  explain 
them?  Why  not  take  the  facts  relating  to  the  doctrine,  as 
God  has  stated  them  in  the  Bible,  and  leave  minuter  explana- 
tions, to  be  attempted,  if  at  all,  when  we  shall  be  favored  with 
superior  light  ? 

"  But  it  is  absurd,"  we  are  told,  "to  profess  to  believe  what 
we  do  not  understand,  and  cannot  explain.  How  can  a  person 
believe  that,  of  which  he  has,  confessedly,  no  understanding?" 

In  reply  to  this,  it  only  need  be  said,  that  wdiat  we  profess  to 
Ijclievc  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  we  profess  also  to  understand  ; 
and  respecting  that  of  which  we  have  no  understanding,  and 
can  give  no  explanation,  we  entertain  no  belief,  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  believe  that  the  Divine  Being  is,  in  some  sense, 
one,  and,  in  some  other  sense,  three.  We  beheve  this,  as  a  re- 
vealed fact ;  and  as  sucli,  we  understand  it.  But  in  what  sense 
he  is  three,  and  in  what  other  sense  one,  or  hoiv  the  three  per- 
sonalities arc  united,  so  as  to  constitute  but  one  Divine  Being, 
we  profess  neither  to  understand  nor  believe.  We  believe  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  as  God  has  revealed  them  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  these  facts  we  can  state,  in  a  Avay  to  be  under- 
stood by  ourselves  and  others  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  facts  consist,  and  in  respect  to  this,  we, 
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of  course,  believe  nothing.  In  the  same  way,  our  faith  is  exer- 
cised and  Hniited  in  regard  to  many  other  subjects  besides  the 
Trinity.  We  understand  that  soul  and  body  are  united  in  the 
human  person,  and  this,  we  believe ;  but  liow  they  are  united, 
we  do  not  understand,  and  neither  do  we  believe.  We  under- 
stand the  fact,  that  heat  and  moisture  promote  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  and  this  we  believe ;  but  as  to  the  process  or  manner 
in  wliich  vegetables  grow,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture,  we  neither  understand  nor  believe  any  thing. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  tritheism,  we  have  nothing  to 
say, — except  that  we  are  as  clear  from  it  as  Mr.  Norton  himself. 
And  as  to  the  charge  of  contradiction  and  absurdity,  it  is  only 
by  dL  false  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  our  au- 
thor has  given  to  it  tlie  air  of  plausibility.  If  Trinitatrians 
believed  the  Divine  Being  to  be  one  and  three  in  the  same 
sense  ;  or  that  the  word  God,  when  applied  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  coUeciively,  imports  the  same  as  when 
applied  to  either  o)ie  of  these  Divine  persons,  (and  Mr.  Norton 
assumes  that  such  is  their  belief'')  then,  indeed,  they  might  be 
charged  with  contradiction  and  absurdity.  But,  with  one  voice, 
Trinitarians  disclaim  such  a  belief  They  believe,  as  before 
stated,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  in  some  sense  one,  and  in  some 
other  sense  three  ;  and  in  this  proposition  there  is  no  contra- 
diction. None  can  be  discovered  in  it,  or  by  any  possibility  be 
fastened  upon  it.  For  the  same  reason  that  Trinitarians  can- 
not explain  the  different  senses  in  which  God  may  be  said  to 
be  one  and  three,  it  is  impossible  for  Anti-trinitarians  to  prove 
that  he  cannot,  in  dfferent  senses,  be  one  and  three.  The 
subject,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  above  the  comprehension  of  either 
party.  It  is  beyond  their  reach.  And  it  becomes  us  to  rest 
satisfied  with  what  God  has  revealed,  without  pretending  to 
understand  or  explain,  to  believe  or  deny,  what  he  has  been 
pleased  to  reserve  among  the  secret  things  which  belong  only 
to  himself. 

We  design  not  to  go  into  a  prolonged  examination  of  Mr, 
Norton's  interpretations,  for  the  very  good  reason  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove  any 
thing  by  the  Bible.  He  does  not  consider  the  Scriptures  as  the 
word  of  God,  or  admit  them  to  be  a  safe  and  infalhble  direc- 
tory in  the  things  of  religion.  The  Apostles,  he  thinks,  were 
often  mistaken,  not  merely  in  their  private  opinions,  but  in  their 
published  writings — those  which  are  contained  between  the 
covers  of  our  Bibles.  And  really,  when  a  man  avows  opin- 
ions such  as  these  in  relation  to  the  Bible,  we  think  it  idle  to 

•  See  p.  44. 
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go  into  a  discussion  with  him  respecting  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular passages.  For  when  the  meaning  of  a  passage  is  ascer- 
tained and  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  still  it  is  of  no  autiiority 
with  him.  It  must  be  proved  further,  that  the  sacred  writer 
was  not  mistaken.  We  must  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  our  reason 
and  judgment,  and  decide  as  to  his  competency  and  credibility; 
— and  this  is  what  no  Christian  can  ever  consent  to  do. 

It  may  be  expected,  however,  tliat  we  shall  give  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Norton  disposes  of 
the  passages  commonly  relied  on  to  prove  the  Trinity,  and  the 
other  connected  doctrines. 

He  has  frequent  recourse  to  the  old  sophism,  that  because 
the  Scriptures  represent  Christ  as  in  some  sense  distinct  from 
God,  and  inferior  to  him,  therefore  he  is  not  a  divine  person, 
"  The  Logos  was  iDith  God,  which,  if  the  Logos  be  a  person, 
necessarily  implies  that  he  is  a  different  person  from  God. 
Whoever  is  with  any  being  must  be  diverse  from  that  being 
with  whom  he  is."  "  Read  over  the  history  in  the  Evangelists, 
and  ask  yourselves  if  you  arc  not  reading  the  history  of  a  man." 
pp.  23S,  32.  We  should  like  to  know  how  long  Mr.  Norton 
thinks  it  will  take  to  convince  and  silence  Trinitarians  by  argu- 
mentation such  as  this?  Do  not  they  hold,  as  strenuously  as 
himself,  that  Christ  was,  in  some  sense,  distinct  from  God  and 
inferior  to  him  ?  Is  not  this  view  of  the  case  as  essential  to 
their  doctrine,  as  it  is  to  his?  Nor  is  there  the  least  inconsis- 
tency (that  he  can  show,  or  any  one  else)  in  supposing  that 
(Jhrist  is,  in  some  sense,  inferior  to  God,  and  distinct  from  him, 
and  in  some  other  sense,  equal  to  God,  and  one  with  him, 

Mr.  Norton  does  not  pretend,  in  many  instances,  to  be  at  all 
conlident  as  to  what  the  proof  texts  of  Trinitarians  do  mean, 
but  he  affirms  repeatedly,  and  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that 
they  do  not  and  cannot  teach  the  Trinity.  Having  first  proved, 
as  he  tliinks,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  absurd,  he 
lays  it  down,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Scriptures,  or 
at  least  that  portion  of  them  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  he 
reirards  as  of  Divine  authority,  cannot  teach  that  doctrine. 
Whatever  else  they  may  teach,  and  whether  we  can  be  satisfied 
or  not  as  to  what  they  do  teach,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Trin- 
ity is  not  there.  "If  Christ  and  his  Apostles  communicated 
a  revelation  from  God,  these  doctrines"  (the  Trinity  and  Divin- 
ity of  Christ)  "  could  make  no  'part  of  it  ;  for  a  revelation 
from  God  cannot  teach  ahsurditiesy  "  It  is  a  thing  im- 
possible, and  not  to  be  imaginedP  pp.  22,  119.  In  v^iew  of 
principles  such  as  these,  our  Trinitarian  friends  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture  what  kind  of  treatment  their  proof  texts  have 
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received  from  (he  hands  of  Mr.  Norton.  He  admits  tliat  par- 
ticular passages  seem  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  the 
"  words  will  bear  a  Trinitarian  sense ;"  but  then  this  cannot 
be  the  sense ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  absurd,  and 
nothing  which  God  has  revealed  can  teach  an  absurdity.  In- 
stead of  going  to  the  Bible  without  bias  or  prejudice,  to  de- 
termine what  its  meaning  is,  Mr.  Norton  establishes,  a  priori^ 
what  it  does  not  mean  ;  and  then  sets  himself  to  make  the  best 
of  the  language  which  his  learning  and  ingenuity  can  devise. 
Some  passages  he  rejects,  without  hesitation,  as  not  belonging 
to  tlie  sacred  text.  Others  have  been  interpolated  and  corrupt- 
ed. Not  a  few  have  been  very  improperly  translated.  A  great 
number  of  passages,  referring  to  various  important  subjects,  are 
represented  as  figurative.  The  word  Logos  is  used  figuratively 
to  represent  "  the  attributes  of  God."  The  Holy  Sprit  is  a 
figurative  expression,  setting  forth  the  same  idea.  The  passa- 
ges commonly  relied  on  to  prove  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and 
regeneration  aie  all  figurative.  "  Christ  speaks  of  the  ministry 
of  angels  figuratively,  to  denote  some  manifestation  of  the  pow- 
er of  Gud."  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  figurative.  And 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  "is  a  scenical  representa- 
tion" teaching  us  "  that  our  happiness  or  misery  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  ourselves." 

Where  no  expedient  will  answer  the  purpose  better,  the 
Apostles  are  declared  to  have  been  ignorant  and  mistaken. 
John  was  an  "  unskilful  writer,"  who  "  adopted  a  popular 
error  of  his  countrymen  respecting  the  existence  and  power  of 
a  being,  the  supposed  author  of  evil."  He  "  preserved  esseii- 
tially  the  thoughts  uttered  by  his  Master,"  but  "  conformed 
the  language  more  or  less  to  his  own  modes  of  expression  ;" 
so  that  we  cannot  confide  implicitly  in  John  as  a  reporter  either 
of  the  thoughts  or  the  words  of  the  Saviour.  "  Supposing  that 
Thomas  had  believed  and  assented  that  his  Master  was  God 
himself;"  " there  would  be  little  reason  for  relying  upon  his 
opinion,  as  infallible," 

Mr.  Norton,  when  it  suits  his  convenience,  can  become  a 
strenuous  asserter  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  eternal  purposes,  or 
decrees. 

"  Facts  connected  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  were  spoken  of 
by  Clirist  and  his  Apostles, — according  to  the  verbal  meanino-  of  their  lan- 
ga^ge, — as  having  taken  place  before  th«  world  was;  the  purpose  being  to 
express  in  the  most  forciljle  manner,  that  their  existence  was  to  be  referred 
immediately  to  God,  and  had  from  eternity  been  predetermined  by  him. 
What  they  meant  to  represent  God  as  having  foreordained,  they  described 
as  actually  existing." 
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The  object  of  this  is  to  establish  a  principle  on  which  to  ex- 
plain away  the  pre-existence  of  Christ — a  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Norton  utterly  rejects,  affirming  that  our  Saviour  had  no  exist- 
ence previous  to  his  appearing  on  earth.  He  pre-existed  only 
in  the  purpose  of  God.  In  other  words,  it  was  fixed,  in  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God,  that  at  tiie  appointed  time  Jesus  should 
be  born,  and  should  accomplish  his  ministry  in  the  world. 
And  with  due  deference  we  would  inquire,  whether  it  was  not 
fixed,  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  when  every  human  being 
should  be  born ;  and  whether,  on  this  gromid.  Sanujel  or  David 
might  not  have  said  of  themselves,  with  equal  propriety  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  "  came  forth  from  God,"  "  came 
down  from  heaven,"  existed  "  before  Al)raham,"  and  possessed 
"  a  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was." 

Mr.  Norton  affirms  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
prayer  wdiich  renders  it  improper  to  be  addressed  to  a  being  in- 
ferior to  God."  Accordingly  he  admits  that  Stephen  prayed  to 
Christ  in  his  last  moments  ;  and  that  Paul  prayed  to  Christ 
that  the  thorn  in  his  flesh  might  be  removed,  p.  160.  And 
yet,  with  marvellous  consistency,  he  affirms  "that  the  first 
Christians  did  not  oiler  prayers  to  Christ,"  and  that  such  prayer 
is  forbidden  to  us.* 

But  we  cannot  dwell  on  Mr.  Norton's  interpretations ;  and 
for  the  reason  above  assigned,  this  is  whollv  unnecessary.  Per- 
sons must  admit  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
whole  Bible,  before  they  can  expect  Cliristians  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  with  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  particular  expres- 
sions of  the  sacred  writings.  From  what  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  judgment 
as  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  Mr.  Norton's  exegetical  la- 
bors. They  are  all  aimed,  not  to  exalt  the  Scriptures,  but  to 
sink  them  ;  not  so  much  to  show  what  they  do  mean,  as  whot 
they  do  not  mean  ;  not  to  o]3en  them,  and  bring  forth  heavenly 
riches  from  the  fulness  of  their  treasures,  but  to  explain  them 
away.  Figure  is  added  to  figure,  and  every  artifice  seems  to 
have  been  resorted  to,  v/hich  ingenuity  could  invent,  to  root  out 
certain  hated  doctrines  from  the  Bible,  and  bring  it  down,  al- 
most or  altogether,  to  the  standard  of  the  religion  of  nature. 

•  To  show  that  Clirislians  are  forbidden  to  pray  to  Ciirist,  Mr.  Norton  refers  to 
Jolin  xvi.  23,  "  In  liial  day,  ye  shall  ask  me  nolhincr  ;  verily,  verily.  1  say  unto  you, 
wlialso.n-cr  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you."  But  our 
learneii  author  ought  to  have  known  that  there  are  two  Greek  words  here  rendered 
ask;  tliu  first  ol  which  (^i- i)i,t jao))  properly  means  to  ask  questions,  and  the  latter 
(«tTf  Ci»)  lo.ask  for  a  favor.     Accordingly,  Campbell  renders  the  verse  thus,  "  In  tha* 

day, ye  shall  put  no  questions  to  ?ne ;  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father,"  &c. 
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Accordingly,  the  creed  of  Unitarians,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, is  one  to  which  most  of  the  old  English  Deists  would  have 
subscribed,  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  without  abating 
one  iota  of  their  Deism. 

"  Christianity,  we  believe,  has  taught  men  to  know  God,  and  has  revealed 
him  as  the  Fatiier  of  his  creatures.  It  has  made  known  his  infinite  perfec- 
tions, his  providence,  and  his  moral  government.  It  has  directed  us  to  look 
up  to  Him  as  tlie  Being,  on  whom  we  and  all  things  are  entirely  dependent, 
and  to  look  up  to  Him  with  perfect  confidence  and  love." 

And  does  not  the  religion  of  nature  teach  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  God,  the  dependence  of  creatures  upon  him,  and 
their  obligations  to  love  him? 

"  It  (Christianity)  has  made  known  to  us  that  we  are  to  live  forever ;  it  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Man  was  a  creature  of  this  earth,  and 
it  has  raised  him  to  a  far  nobler  rank,  and  taught  him  to  regard  himself  as  an 
immortal  being,  the  child  of  God.  It  calls  the  sinner  to  reformation  and 
hope.  It  affords  to  virtue  the  highest  possible  sanctions.  It  gives  to  sorrow 
its  best,  and  often  its  only  consolation." 

And  does  not  the  religion  of  nature  teach  the  immortality  of 
the  soul — less  authoritively,  indeed,  than  revelation,  but  yet  sat- 
isfactorily ?  And  does  not  this  furnish  motives  in  favor  of  ref- 
ormation, and  reasons  for  submission  and  acquiescence  under 
sufferings  ? 

"  It  (Christianity)  presents  us,  in  the  life  of  our  great  Master,  with  an 
example  of  that  moral  perfection  which  is  to  be  the  constant  object  of  our 
exertions." 

Infidels  generally  have  professed  to  believe  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  to  approve  of  his  ex- 
ample. This  did  Morgan,  and  Chubb,  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
Rousseau. 

"  It  (Christianity)  has  established  the  tiuths  which  it  teaches,  upon  evi- 
dence the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  a  most  glorious  display  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  care  for  the  beings  of  this  earth.  It  has  lifted 
the  veil  which  separated  God  from  his  creatures,  and  this  life  from  eter- 
nity " 

And  according  to  the  view -here  given  of  Christianity,  the 
religion  of  nature  establishes  much  the  same  truths,  and  is 
scarcely  an  inferior  display  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 

So  much  for  the  "wondrous  things"  which  Unitarians  pro- 
fess to  discover  in  the  word  of  God.  No  wonder  they  dis- 
credit the  assertion,  that  "  the  angels  desire  to  look"  into  such 
things  as  these.*  Perhaps  they  think,  also,  that  these  things 
looked  larger  than  the  reality  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  account 
of  his  seeing  them  through  a  mist,  when  he  spake  of  them  as 

*  Angels,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  mere  figurative  existences. 

*56 
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"the  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  and  exclaimed  in  view  of 
them,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !  How  unsearchable  aie  his  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

Having  favored  the  world  with  the  above  epitome  of  Unita- 
rian belief,  Mr.  Norton  adds, — 

"  This  religion  of  joy  and  consolation  will,  it  is  contended,  lose  its  value, 
unless  it  announce  to  us,  that  we  are  created  under  the  wrath  of  God ;  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  will,  unless  our  moral  natures  be  created  anew  ;  and 
that  this  is  a  favor  deriied  to  far  the  greater  part  of  men,  who  are  required  to 
perform  what  he  has  made  it  morall}^  impossible  they  should  perform,  with 
the  most  unrelenting  rigor,  and  under  penalty  of  the  most  terrible  and  ever- 
lasting torments." 

We  should  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Norton,  whether  he  ever 
saw  or  heard  an  individual  "contending"  for  doctrines  such  as 
these  : — whether  he  supposes  there  is  an  Orthodox  minister  in 
New  England  who  would  contend  for  them; — and  whether,  as 
he  assures  us,  he  actually  v/rote  this  miserable  caricature  of  the 
religious  sentiments  of  his  neighbors,  "as  it  were  on  the  tomb- 
stones of  these  who  were  most  dear  to  him."  and  "  witli  feelings 
of  the  character,  purposes,  and  duties  of  life,  which  his  own 
deaih-bed  will  not  strenarthen."  One  mio-ht  think  it  enough  for 
mm  to  write  books  to  refute  the  Trinity — a  doctrine  which  he 
aflarms  no  man  ever  did  or  can  beheve — without  undertaking 
to  refute  other  doctrines  which  none  perhaps  in  the  world,  cer- 
tainly none  in  this  vicinity,  do  believe. 

We  have  intimated  ah-eady,  that  JMr.  Norton  is  not  satisfied 
to  receive  all  our  sacred  books  as  of  canonical  authority.  It 
may  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  know  what  portion  of  them 
is  rejected. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  rejected,  as 
not  being  the  production  of  Paul,  and  consequently  as  not  "a 
can(jnical  hook,  in  whatever  sense  that  word  may  be  used."* 
Christians  have  long  loved  and  studied  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  regarded  it  as  a  precious  portion  of  the  word  of  God. 
But  it  seems  they  have  been  mistaken.  They  have  been  im- 
posctl  upon.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  at  length  dis- 
covered, is  no  part  of  the  Bible,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
included  in  the  sacred  volume. 

The  second  Epi^^tle  of  Peter  is  also  rejected,  as  not  being  the 
production  of  the  Apostle  whose  name  it  bears.  But  if  this 
Epistle  was  not  written  by  Peter,  it  certainly  was  written  by  a 
gross  deceiver,  a  wilful  falsifier.  For  the  writer  declares  him- 
self to  be  "Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 

*  See  Cliristiaii  Examiner,  vol.  vi.  p.  343. 
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Christ ;"  and  speaks  of  having  been  personally  with  Christ  in 
the  mount  of  transfiguration,  -'when  there  came  such  a  voice 
to  him  from  the  excellent  glory.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  chap.  i.  17.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  but  either  to  regard  this  Epistle  as  the  production 
of  Peter,  or  to  reject  it,  not  merely  as  uncanonical,  but  as  the 
production  of  a  vile  deceiver. 

Our  author  furthermore  discards  the  Apocaljpse,  as  not  being 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  He  speaks  of  "the  imperfec- 
tions of  its  language,"  and  "regards  it  as  the  production  of 
some  early  Jewish  Christian  whose  imagination  was  highly  ex- 
cited by  the  expected  coming  of  Christ." — If  those  who  "  take 
away"  aught  from  this  mysterious  and  awful  book,  shall  have 
"  their  part  taken  away  out  of  the  book  of  hfe,  and  out  of  the 
holy  city;"  then  what  must  be  the  portion  of  him  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  reject  it  all — putting  it  on  a  level  with  the  Visions  of 
Hernias,  or  the  dreams  of  John  Bunyan  ! 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  what  is  here  said,  that  the 
work  of  expurgating  the  Bible  has  been  conmienced,  in  sober 
earnest,  at  the  fountain  head  of  Unitarian  influence.  How 
much  further  it  is  to  proceed,  time  only  can  disclose.  We  think 
it  of  little  importance,  however,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture is  concerned,  how  far  it  does  proceed.  There  is  manifestly 
no  great  difference,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Norton,  between  books 
canonical  and  uncanonical ;  since  in  the  canonical  books,  those 
written  by  the  Apostles  and  Evangehsts,  there  are  frequent 
mistakes  and  errors,  and  these  books  have  need  to  be  corrected, 
in  many  things,  by  the  superior  light  of  Unitarian  Expositors. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Norton's  Appendix  is  to  expose  some  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  assign  reasons  why  they 
were  not  more  fully  instructed  by  their  great  Master. .  The  first 
he  mentions  is  the  belief,  which  he  supposes  they  all  entertain- 
ed, that  Christ  would  shortly  appear  to  judgment.  "  They  all 
appear  to  have  expected  his  personal  and  visible  return  to  earth, 
as  an  event  not  distant,  and  to  have  believed  that  he  would 
come  to  execute  judgment,  to  reward  his  faithful  followers,  to 
punish  the  disobedient,  and  to  destroy  his  foes."  p.  310. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  Ave  would  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  the  Apostles  were  mistaken  respecting  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  have  recorded  their  mistakes  in  the  Bible,  then  the 
Spirit  was  not  given  them,  agreeably  to  proinise,  to  "  guide 
them  into  all  truth'''  (John  xvi.  13  ;)  and  the  words  which  thej 
spake  were  not,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  avers,  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  If  tliey  were  mistaken  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  recorded  their  mistake  in  the  Bible;  then  who  can 
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tell  how  many  other  mistakes  are  recorded  in  the  Bible?  And 
if  this  bkssed  book  must  be  subjected  to  our  revision  and  cor- 
rection ;  then  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  standard, — our  reason, 
or  the  word  of  God  ? 

But  we  observe,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Apostles  expected  a  speedy  return  of  their  Master  to  judge 
the  world.  Indeed,  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. To  be  sure,  they  used  expressions,  which  imported  that 
Christ  was  to  come  quickly,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at 
hand,  &c.,  much  as  ministers  do  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  used  this  language  in  a  comparative  sense, 
believing  that  "one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years," 
and  that  all  time  is  as  nothing  compared  with  eternity.  The 
Apostle  Paul  seems  to  have  written  his  second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  for  the  express  purpose  of  instructing  his 
Christian  brethren  there,  in  regard  to  this  important  subject. 
"  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not 
soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled.,  neither  by  spirit,  nor 
by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  ns,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is 
at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means  ;  for  that 
day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first, 
and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition.  Re- 
Tnember  ye  not  that  wh,en  I  was  yet  with  you,  1  told  you 
these  thinffs,^^  chap.  ii.  1 — 5.  We  know  not  'low  any  person 
can  read  this  whole  passage,  and  maintain,  as  Mr.  Norton  does, 
that  Paul  lived  in  expectation  of  the  near  approach  of  that  day, 
which  he  here  expressly  refers  to  as  7wt  at  liand—n.?,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  great  changes  in  the  church  and  world — as  appointed 
to  be  ushered  in  at  some  distant  but  unknown  period. 

But  Mr.  Norton  does  not  believe  that  Christ  will  ever  come  to 
judgement,  or  that  he  gave  any  intimations  of  such  an  event. 
"He  did  not  predict  his  visible  return  to  earth  to  be  the  Judge  of 
men.  There  is  nothing  in  his  Avords  which  rec(uires  or  justifies 
such  an  interpretation  of  them."  p.  328.  We  shall  not  trifle 
with  the  understandings  of  our  readers,  by  referring  to  passages 
in  which  Christ  did  predict  his  return  to  judgment.  If  Mr. 
Norton  cannot  find  such  passages,  there  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  our  Sabbath  Schools  who  can.  If  our  Lord  is  never  to 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judge  the  world,  and  if  he 
never  intended  to  come  in  this  way  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  he  forbore  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  disciples  in  regard  to 
this  matter  ; — lie  directly  led  them  into  error.  He  used 
language  which  he  must  have  known  would  excite  expecta- 
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tions,  which,  on  this  supposition,  he  never  intended  should  be 
reaUzed. 

Another  of  the  alleged  mistakes  of  the  Apostles  is  thus  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Norton  : 

"  The  Jews  had  adopted  what  is  called  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpret- 
intr  ilieir  sacred  books ;  and  had  found  many  supposed  predictions  and  types 
of  their  expected  Messiah  in  factitious  senses  which  they  ascribed  to  partic- 
ular passages.  This  mode  of  interpretation  was  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Apostles.  We  find  examples  of  it  as  used  by  them  in  the  Gospels  of  both 
Matthew  and  John,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  One  is  surprised,  per- 
haps, that  this  mistake  was  not  corrected  by  Christ.  Nothing  may  seem 
more  simple,  than  that  he  should  have  indicated,  that  this  whole  system  of 
interpretation,  and  this  method  of  proof,  so  far  as  the  supposed  prophecies 
were  applied  to  himself,  were  erroneous." 

Mr.  Norton  does  not  inform  us  whether  he  regards  any  of  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  referring  to  Christ ;  or  if 
so,  what  these  predictions  are.*  Indeed,  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible, on  his  principles,  for  any  person  now  to  lay  his  hand  on 
a  particular  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  say, 
This  refers  to  Christ ;  for  if  the  inspired  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gehsts  were  in  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  fell  into  frecjuent 
mistakes,  who,  at  this  distant  day,  can  pretend  to  be  better  in- 
formed ? 

When  the  risen  Saviour  walked  with  the  two  disciples  to 
Emmaus,  and  saw  their  despondency,  and  heard  their  com- 
plaints, he  said,  "  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  'prophets  have  spoken  !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffer- 
ed these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And  beginning  at 
Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  the?n,  in  all 
the  Scriptures,  the  things  conceiving-  hitnselfP  Shortly  af- 
ter this,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  he  said,  "  These 
are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  understa?idivg,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  said  tmto  them. 
Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and 
to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day."  Luke  xxiv.  25 — 46.  Our 
Lord  here  informed  the  disciples,  in  person,  concerning  the ' 
Scriptures  which  related  to  himself ;  and  opened  their  under- 
standings, that  they  n)ight  understand  the  Scriptuies.  But  it 
seems,  after  all,  that  they  did  not  understand  them  ;  and  the 
knowledge  which  they  acquired  they  soon  lost.  For  Mr.  Nor- 
too  will  have  it,  that  they  adopted  the  fanciful  interpretations  of 

*  Respecting  the  celebrated  passage  in  Is.  ix.  6,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  «t 
son  is  given,"  &c.    Mr.  N.  says,  "  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  relates  to  Christ." 
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the  Jews,  and  fell  into  frequent  and  great  mistakes  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject. 

On  a  certain  occasion  our  Lord  directed  the  Jews  (and  may- 
be understood  as  directing  us)  to  "search  the  Scriptures  ;  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and  they  are  they  lohich 
testify  of  me'''  "Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  be- 
heved  me;  for  he  ui'ote  of  me."  John  v.  39,  40.  Our  Lord 
here  expressly  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  bearing  testimony  to  himself.  But  to  what  part  of  these 
Scriptures  does  he  refer  ?  What  passages  did  he  wish  those 
whom  he  addressed  to  consult?  The  Jews,  according  to  Mr. 
Norton, did  not  know;  and  the  disciples,  with  all  their  advan- 
tages, did  not  know  ;  and  how  shall  we  know?  How  shall 
any  person,  not  excepting  our  learned  author  himself,  acquire, 
at  tb>e  present  day,  this  important  knowledge? 

Still  another  mistake  of  the  inspired  Apostles  is  introduced  in 
the  following  manner: 

"  In  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  a  long  period  before,  the  doctrine  of  de- 
moniacal possession  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  many  diseases  were  as- 
cribed to  this  cause.  Oar  Saviour  never  taught  that  this  was  a  false  doc- 
trine. He  occasionally  used  language  conformed  to  the  conceptions  of  those 
who  believed  it  to  be  true.  Wjiy  was  he  silent  on  this  subject.''  Why  did 
he  leave  some,  if  not  all  his  Apostles,  in  error  concerning  it,  as  appears  from 
the  common  belief  being  expressed  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  though  not  in 
that  of  St.  John.?" 

If  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  is  an  error,  it  surely  is  not 
enough  to  say  of  Christ  that  he  left  his  disciples  in  the  belief  of 
it.  He  directly  led  them  into  this  belief.  Or,  if  they  entertain- 
ed it  previous  to  their  acquaintance  with  him,  his  teachings  all 
went  to  conlirm  them  in  it.  He  taught  the  existence  and  agen- 
cy of  fallen  spirits  as  fully  and  plainly  as  he  ever  taught  any 
thing.  He  taught  it  before  the  multitude.  He  taught  it  to  his 
disciples  in  private.  The  doctrine  is  so  interwoven  with  the  in- 
structions, the  history,  and  sutTerings  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that 
it  can  never  be  rooted  out. 

If  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  is  an  error,  there  is  just  as  much 
evidence  that  Christ  was  in  the  error,  as  that  his  disciples  were ; 
— or  if  he  was  not,  he  continually  countenanced  and  taught 
what  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  It  is  impossible  to  clear  the  char- 
acter of  the  Saviour,  and  exhibit  him  as  a  competent  and  faith- 
fid  teacher,  on  tiie  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Norton,  and  by  Uni- 
tarians generally.  Accordingly,  not  a  few  leading  Unitarians 
liave  e\-|)ressed  doubts  as  to  the  entire  perfection  of  our  Lord's 
character.  One  charges  him  with  "  inconsistency,^  an  ac- 
count of  his  exclamation  on  the  cross,  "  My,  God,  my  God, 
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why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"*  And  another  represents  it  as 
the  belief  of  all  Unitarians,  that  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
man,  constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men,  subject  to  the 
same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance,  prej}/dices  and  frail- 
ties ;"  and  that  when  "  he,  or  his  apostles,  delivered  opini  jus  up- 
on subjects  unconnected  Avith  the  object  of  their  mission,  such 
opinions,  and  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are  to  be  received 
with  the  same  attention  and  caution,  with  those  of  other  per- 
sons, in  similar  circumstances,  of  similar  education,  and  with 
similar  habits  of  thinking."t 

But  we  cannot  distress  our  readers  or  ourselves,  by  pursuing 
this  subject  any  further.  As  to  our  Lord's  character,  the 
Scriptures  have  expressly  decided  :  "  He  did  wo  si7i,  neither 
was  gidle  fou7id  in  his  7nouth.^^  And  as  to  the  Apostles,  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that  they  had  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
to  "  guide  them  into  all  truth" — to  "  teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  rememhrancey  whatsoever  their 
Divine  Master  had  said  unto  them  :  and  they  uniformly  insist- 
ed that  this  promise  to  them  had  been  fulfilled.  "I  certify 
you,"  says  Paul,  "  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me 
is  not  after  man  ;  for  /  neither  received  it  of  men,  neither 
was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ^ 
Gal.  i.  11,  12.  "Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  uliich  the  Holy  Ghost 
teachethP  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  "The  things  that  I  write  unto  you 
are  the  command7nents  of  the  hordP  1  Cor.  xiv.  37.  Such 
wxre  the  promises  made  to  the  Apostles,  and  such  the  claims 
which  they  put  forth.  And  now  for  a  man,  calling  himself  a 
Christian,  and  professing  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  be  talking  about  mistakes  in  the  writings  of 
these  inspired  Apostles — to  pretend  to  know  more  than  they — 
to  arraign  them  at  the  bar  of  his  unaided  reason — and  to  sit  in 
judgement  on  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  their  errors  ; — we 
hardly  know  in  what  terms  to  speak  of  such  irreverence  and 
inconsistency.  On  this  ground,  what  standard  of  doctrine,  of 
truth,  of  Christianity  is  there  left  to  us?  AVe  know  not  when 
to  believe  the  Apostles,  and  when  not ;  and  as  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Christ,  but  from  their  testi- 
mony, we  are  altogether  in  doubt,  and  have  nothing  on  which 
with  confidence  to  rely,  respecting  the  history  of  his  life  and 
death.  We  are  afloat  together  on  an  ocean  of  uncertainty, 
knowing  neither  the  course  we  are  steering,  nor  the  shore  we 

•Monthly  Repository,  Aug.  1819.  p.  475. 

t  Belsham's  Calm  Inquiry,  pp.  447,  451.  •» 
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are  approaching — having  nothing  to  guide  us,  and  no  prospect 
of  ever  arriving  at  the  haven  of  peace. 

It  is  an  honor  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  its  opposerg 
cannot  destroy  it  out  of  the  Bible,  without  destroying  the  Bible 
with  it.  Repeated  experiments  have  proved  that  both  must 
stand  or  ftiii  together.  Persons  may  indeed  speculate  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Trinity,  and  think  to  explain  away  one  passage 
after  another,  and  call  themselves  Unitarians,  and  yet  cling  to 
the  Bible  ;  but  let  them  grapple  with  the  subject  as  Mr.  Norton 
has  done,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Book  of  God, 
and  carry  out  principles  with  unflinching  pertinacity,  whatever 
inspired  Apostles  may  say  to  the  contrary, — and  they  will  find, 
ere  they  are  aware  perhaps,  that  they  have  little  Bible  left. 
And  what  they  have  is  rendered  comparatively  worthless,  its 
standard  authority  being  gone,  and  nothing  remaining  to  certify 
or  sanction  it,  but  the  concurring  judgment  of  men. 

We  love  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  feel  that  we  need 
just  such  a  doctrine,  and  need  each  of  the  Divine  personages 
which  it  brings  into  view.  We  need  our  heavenly  Father,  to 
watch  over  us  and  provide  for  us,  on  whose  protection  to  rely, 
and  in  whose  favor  to  trust.  We  need  our  Divine  Redeemer, — 
his  teaching,  his  example,  his  merits,  his  blood  and  his  preva- 
lent intercession  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High. 
We  need  the  Holy  Spi-it,  to  be  our  Sanctifier  and  Comforter, 
to  subdue  our  sins,  and  prepare  us  for  heaven.  We  feel  that 
we  cannot  part  with  either  of  these  persons  in  the  holy  Trinity, 
and  we  rejoice  that  we  may  not  part  with  them  ; — that  the  evi- 
dence of  their  existence  is  so  full  and  complete,  that  while  the 
Bible  remains  to  us,  it  can  never  be  destroyed. 

And  that  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  Bible,  will  remain,  to 
cheer  and  bless  the  world  with  its  light  and  influence,  we  can- 
not doubt.  It  has  sustained,  without  injury,  many  a  rude  as- 
sault ;  and  it  is  able,  if  called  to  it,  to  sustain  many  more. 
Infidels,  the  open  and  the  disguised,  may  oppose  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  soil  it  with  their  hands — may  reject  it  in  the  gross,  or 
attempt  to  tear  it  piecemeal ;  but  they  cannot  detract  from  its 
integrity  or  its  glory.  Its  influence  at  this  moment  is  rapidly 
and  widely  extending  ;  it  is  being  translated  into  all  languages, 
and  is  travelling  into  every  land;  and  its  enemies  may  as  well 
think  to  tear  the  sun  from  its  centre,  or  pluck  down  the  stars, 
as  to  put  out  the  light  of  heavenly  truth,  beaming  from  the 
pure  pages  of  the  W^ord  of  God. 
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LETTER    TO     THE    CONDUCTORS    OP     THE     CHRISTIAN 
EXAMINER. 

Gentlemen, 

I  rejoice  at  the  opportunity,  which  your  article  on  my  "  Vitu- 
perations "  affords  me,  to  call  your  own  attention,  and  that  of  the 
public,  to  a  connected  view  of  the  injuries  you  have  committed 
against  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  Probably  you 
are  not  yourselves  aware,  to  what  an  extent  you  have  proceed- 
ed, nor  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  impression  left  upon 
the  mind  of  a  believer,  by  the  consecutive  review  of  your  own 
course  and  system.  It  is  one  of  your  characteristics  that  you  ad- 
vance at  random,  without  seeming  to  know  what  yourselves  are 
aiming  at,  other  than  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  system  of 
religion  preached  by  the  Apostles.  Nor  do  we  need  more  power- 
ful proof  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  your  system,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  your  own  periodical,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Channing.  I  may,  however,  have  occasion  to  refer  to  other 
authors. 

Tjct  us  now,  together,  take  a  calm,  plain,  and  solemn  survey  of 
your  course.  And  I  entreat  you  not  to  do  me  the  injustice  to  set 
down  the  severity  with  which  1  ma}^  have  occasion  to  spenk,  lo 
the  score  of  bitterness  or  angry  feeling.  I  know  the  wickedness 
of  such  a  temper ;  equally  liable  to  it  with  yourselves,  I  earnestly 
desire  to  avoid  it,  and  pray  to  be  preserved  from  it.  Yet  it  mixy 
be  very  far  from  dutv,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  avoid  severity; 
and  when  we  have  looked  at  your  system,  in  some  of  its  develop- 
ments, I  do  believe  our  readers  will  acknowledge,  that  were  I 
otherwise  than  severe,  I  should  be  otherwise  than  just.  Nor  is 
severity  inconsistent  with  meekness. 

Such  an  injurious  device  of  the  great  adversary  of  souls,  to  ac- 
complish his  object,  as  is  found  in  your  system,  ought,  indeed, 
whenever  it  is  contemplated,  to  excite  feelings,  both  of  pity  and'of 
indignation,  in  every  pious  heart.  It^is  a  system,  which  sets  aside 
a  Saviour,  and  boldly  proclaims,  that  the  religion  hitherto  revealed, 
is  only  an  imperfect  form  of  Christianity,  suited  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  an  unenlightened  age,  and  requiring  constant  improvements 
to  be  adapted  to  the  growing  perfectibility  of  man's  character. 
It  is  a  system,  which  seeks  to  allure  men  awaj'  from  the  clear, 
definite  light,  and  tmth,  and  obligations  of  revelation,  and  leave 
them  wandering  amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the  religion  of  nature. 
It  is  a  system,  as  shifting  as  the  sands,  having  no  stability,  no 
permanent  creed,  no  grounds  of  certainty,  nothing  fixed  but  a 
mortal  aversion  to  the  evangelical  scheme.  It  is  a  system,  from 
beginning  to  end,  designed,  such  as  Hall  said  the  infidels,  whom 
he  found  rejoicing  at  the  progress  of  Unitarianism,  undoubtedly 
considered  it,  "  as  a  natural  opening,  through  which  men  may  es- 
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cape  from  the  restraints  of  revealed  religion ;"  designed,  while  prC' 
serving  something  of  the  form  of  godliness,  to  abolish  its  po^^er, 
and  destroy  its  regenerating  spirituality.  It  is  a  system,  -which 
aims  at  removing  the  distinction  between  the  converted  and  the 
unconverted,  and  would  break  down  all  the  barriers,  by  which  the 
institutions  and  ordinances  of  our  Lord  are  now  kept  from  being 
profaned  by  those,  who  "  have  not  the  Spirit  of  God."  It  is  a 
system,  in  which  sin  is  made  but  a  very  little  evil,  and  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  will  be  punished  at  all  in  the  eternal  world,  one 
of  extreme  doubt.  It  is  a  system,  indeed,  in  which  doubt  and 
darkness  are  thrown  over  every  subject  involving  the  eternul  des- 
tiny of  man,  and  therefore  over  the  whole  Bible. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  varying  shades  in  your  unbelief, 
from  the  highest  and  most  serious  sentinientality,  down  to  absolute 
infidelity  and  deism.  We  only  know  the  unequalled  deceitfulness 
of  your  system.  Whenever  you  fear  an  exposure,  or  some  of  your 
number  have  been  betrayed  into  too  open  an  exhibition  of  the  fea- 
tures of  infidelity,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  retreat  behind  orthodox 
Scripture  phrases,  and  put  on  an  evangelical  garb.  If  it  were 
possible,  you  would  be  glad  to  rest  undisturbed  in  the  assertion 
that  you  receive  the  Gospel,  while  every  particular  portion  of  it, 
in  succession,  you  reject.  You  would  be  believers  in  general,  un- 
believers in  particular.  You  would  be  glad  if  you  might  never 
hear  a  definite  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  named.  But  the  common 
reason  of  all  mankind  declares  that  there  are  definite  doctrines, 
and  you  are  compelled  to  meet  them,  and  to  cope  with  them  at 
every  step.  Though  in  fact  rejecting  them,  and  wishing  you 
could  be  fairly  and  completely  rid  of  them,  so  that  they  might  no 
more  be  thrown  in  your  way,  (for  indeed  they  are  perplexing  to 
you)  you  will  therefore  conceal  your  repugnancy,  and  sometimes, 
instead  of  openly  denouncing  them,  you  will  artfully  state  what 
you  call  T/owr  views  uf  them.  In  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment and  Regeneration,  for  instance,  while  in  reality  you  leave 
your  adherents  as  far  as  ever  from  the  conviction  of  their  necessity 
and  experience  of  their  power,  you  contrive  to  insinuate,  that  you 
do  not  wholly  reject  these  grand  tenets  of  the  Bible,  and  to  pro- 
vide ground  on  which  you  may,  with  some  shade  of  plausibility, 
accuse  U3  of  misrepresentation,  when  we  declare  that  Unitarian- 
ism  docs,  in  fact,  reject  them  utterly  and  contemptuously.  That 
it  does,  we  prove  to  you  from  your  own  authors  ;  and  it  is  all  in 
vain  for  you  to  attempt,  by  one  or  two  bare  affirmations  of  belief,  to 
resist  the  tide  of  proof  that  sets  against  you  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
Unitarian  Sermons  and  Periodicals,  and  in  the  declarations,  almost 
without  number,  uttered  when  not  particularly  on  your  guard. 
Your  distinct  and  deliberate  denial  of  the  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  many  times  and  in  many  ways  repeated,  we 
assert,  and  with  perfect  justice,  is,  in  fact,  infidelity,  and  nothing 
else.     Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  important  principles 
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there  are  in  God's  word,  over  and  above  those  of  natural  rehgion, 
you  do  either  completely  reject,  or  render,  by  your  sophistical  ex- 
planations, entirely  inefficacious.  Your  whole  system  is  a  mere 
republication  of  natural  religion,  with  just  one  article  added,  the 
divme  mission  of  Jesus. 

Now  it  seems  so  absurd  to  pretend,  that  in  the  Bible,  a  book 
said  to  be  "  the  poicer  of  God  unto  salvation'^  the  only  truth  we 
can  discover,  over  and  above  natural  religion,  or  dare  put  in  defi- 
nite language  to  insist  upon,  as  an  article  of  belief,  is  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  divinely  commissioned,  that  the  very  statement  of  the 
proposition  renders  a  serious  refutation  of  it  unnecessary.  That 
this  is  the  only  definite  point  of  belief,  which  can  properly  be  re- 
quired, for  an  admission  of  Christian  character,  and  the  only  defi- 
nite article,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  to  be  overthrown, 
and  God's  rebellious  subjects  brought  back  to  their  allegiance, 
demands  a  credulity,  that,  though  we  have  the  humblest  and 
deepest  veneration  for  the  true  and  glorious  mysteries  of  Godliness, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  exercise.  Before  we  proceed  any  further, 
let  me  call  your  attention  earnestly  to  some  considerations  on  this 
point.  I  do  assert,  and  you  cannot  deny  it,  that  the  power  of  the 
Bible  lies  in  certain  definite,  essential  doctrines ;  that  these  doc- 
trines can  be  ascertained  ;  that  they  are  of  vital  importance  ;  that 
without  the  belief  of  them,  the  soul  cannot  be  saved  ;  that  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  each  other ;  that  the  rejection  of  any 
one  of  them,  is  dangerous,  involving  the  rejection  of  them  all : 
and  that,  in  order  to  salvation,  they  must  not  only  be  believed,  but 
that  the  full,  unhesitating  reception  of  them  all,  is  essential  to  a 
happy,  harmonious,  useful,  and  self-denying  Christian  character; 
essential  to  the  growth  and  development  of  any  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian graces.     Let  us  attend  to  some  of  these  points. 

The  power  of  the  Bible, lies  in  certain  definite,  essential  doc- 
trines. That  the  Bible  is  a  powerful  book,  none  will  deny  j 
and  its  power  must  inhere  in  something  definite;  it  could  have  no 
power  were  this  not  the  case,  for,  everj'^  thing  indefinite  is  power- 
less; the  power  of  the  Bible  inheres,  therefore,  in  the  important, 
definite  truths,  which  the  Bible  contains,  and  is  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  definiteness  and  energy  with  which  these  truths  are 
presented. 

These  doctrines  are  of  vital  importance.  If  the  Bible  be  a 
powerful  book,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  then,  the  definite 
truths  which  the  Bible  exhibits,  and  in  which  its  power  consists, 
are  essentially  important, — cannot  be  given  up,  without,  in  effect, 
giving  up  the  Bible.  These  truths,  as  in  every  case  where  a  book 
is  powerful,  are  great,  outstanding,  definite  principles.  The  power 
of  the  Bible  does  not  consist  in  a  multitude  and  succession  of 
little  truths,  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  important  only  in  their 
accumulation.  No  book  ever  had  power  in  this  manner.  Nei- 
ther Butler's  Analogy,  nor  Burke's  Reflections,  nor  Edwards  on 
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the  Will,  nor  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  are  powerful  in  this  way, 
but  in  the  development  and  pursuit  of  great  and  powerful  princi- 
ples. And  so  it  is  with  the  Bible,  only  in  an  infinitely  higher 
degree.  Its  power  lies  in  a  few  grand  and  comprehensive  doc- 
trines, embracing  in  themselves  the  great  principles  of  God's  gov- 
ernment. Consequently,  and  undeniably,  these  doctrines  are  of 
vital  importance. 

Agam.  These  doctrines  can  be  precisely  ascertained.  Here  is 
a  great  point.  There  are  those  who  pretend  to  be  full  of  charity 
for  errorists,  because,  forsooth,  according  to  their  ideas,  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  is  truth.  Now  the  Bible  certainly  teaches 
something — something  definite.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  absurdi- 
ties ever  uttered,  to  suppose  a  revelation  given  from  CTod  to  man, 
and  for  man's  own  benefit,  and  yet  to  pretend  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cover definitely  what  it  does  teach.  If  the  Bible  be  not  the  most 
absurd  book  in  the  world,  we  certainly  can  discover  what  truths  it 
contains.  If  the  Bible  be  a  book  of  power,  we  certainly  can  dis- 
cover definitely  in  what  its  power  lies.  It  is  want  of  common 
sense  to  suppose  otherwise.  Who  eve^  heard  of  a  book  of  any 
kind,  that  possessed  power  over  the- mind,  which  was  destitute  of 
known  truths  powerfully  presented  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  book, 
powerful  in  its  influence,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  ascertained  pre- 
cisely what  truths  it  contained  ?  Among  the  instances  referred  to 
above,  take  Butler's  Analogy,  a  powerful  book,  and  you  can  at 
once  analyze  the  elements  of  its  power;  you  know  they  consist  in 
certain  definite  propositions,  clearly  ascertained,  plainl}'  exhibited, 
powerfully  reasoned  on.  That  work  would  have  no  power,  if  men 
could  not  tell  precisely  what  it  means,  what  truths  it  contains. 
Take  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Would  that 
book  have  had  any  power,  if  it  had  been  so  contrived,  that  men 
could  not  discover  the  meaning  of  its  author — or  so,  that  every  ten 
men  who  read  it  might  gather  from  it  a  different  and  opposite 
meaning?  Take  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress.  Would  that 
book  have  any  power  over  the  soul,  if  it  had  no  definite,  clear, 
energetic  truths  in  it?  Would  it  have  p^wer,  if  it  were  so  con- 
structed, that  Mahommedan,  Pagan,  and  Christian,  all  might 
study  it,  and  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions,  or  remain  in  equal 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents?  Or  Baxtei-'s  Saint's  Rest: 
would  that  book  have  any  power,  if  it  had  no  cleor,  definite, 
vividly  presented  truths ;  no  truths  that  you  could  definitely  and 
precisely  ascertain?  Would  it  have  power,  if  every  ten  of  the 
millions  that  have  read  it  might  justly  learn  in  it,  opposite  and 
contradictory  truths?     The  thing  is  a  great  absurdity. 

And  yet  there  are  men,  who  pretend  that  the  Bible,  the  most 
powerful  book  in  the  world,  is  a  Isook  of  such  uncertainty,  that  it 
is  actual  bigolry  to  say  that  you  have  discovered  the  exact  truths 
it  contains.  Yes!  They  will  actually  call  men  intolerant  bigots, 
who  affirm  that  they  know  that  the  Bible  contains  such  and  such 
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definite  truths  or  doctrines,  which  are  binding  on  all  men  to  be- 
lieve. The  Bible  certainly  contains  some  truths ;  and  those  who 
read  the  Bible,  must  believe  those  truths,  or  they  do  not  believe  the 
Bible;  and  if  they  do  not  discover  those  truths,  (which  never  can 
happen,  without  voluntary  blindness,)  then  the  Bible  to  them  has 
no  power;  for  its  power  lies  in  the  truths  that  it  contains.  If  you 
blot  out  those  truths,  you  blot  out  the  glory  of  the  Bible ;  and  if 
you  will  not  behold  those  truths,  then  you  exclude  yourself  volun- 
tarily from  their  regenerating  influence ;  and  if  you  take  them 
away,  then  there  is  no  Bible  left.  The  Deity  of  Christ;  the 
atonement  hy  his  sufferings  and  death ;  the  entu'e  depravity  of  all 
mankind ;  regeneration  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  future 
state  of  endless  retribution  in  happiness  to  the  penitent,  misery  to 
the  impenitent ;— these  are  truths  ao  definite,  so  glorious,  so  impor- 
tant, that  if  you  take  them  away,  you  take  away  the  soul  of  the 
Bible :  you  leave  it  no  longer  the  word  of  God,  quick  and  power- 
ful :  it  will  shed  neither  glory  nor  power  on  the  heart  that  will  not 
behold  and  love  these  doctrines.  You  might  as  well  expect  the 
milky  way  in  the  heavens  to  shed  its  brightness,  when  you  have 
swept  from  the  sky  those  beautiful  clusters  of  stars,  whose  united 
light  irradiates  a  path  across  the  firmament. 

I  said — ^"  if  they  do  not  discover  those  truths."  But  they 
do  discover  them.  They  cannot  read  the  Bible  without  discover- 
ing thern,  any  m.ore  than  one  could  read  aloud  the  pages  of  a  book 
without  pronouncing  its  words :  any  more  than  one  could  travel 
through  a  magnificent  city  and  not  behold  its  streets  and  palaces; 
any  more  than  one  could  look  at  the  rainbow  without  seeing  its 
colors,  or  at  the  sun  without  beholding  its  light. 

Again.  These  doctrines  are  of  such  importance,  that  without 
their  acceptance  and  belief  the  soul  cannot  possibly  be  saved.  It 
is  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  instrumentality  of 
these  doctrines,  set  home  upon  the  heart  and  conscience,  that  the 
soul  is  converted  to  God.  He  therefore  who  disbelieves  these  doc- 
trines, renders  it  certain  that  he  never  has  experienced  their  in- 
fluence, and  makes  it  impossible,  so  long  as  his  rejection  of  them 
continues,  that  he  ever  should  experience  it.  The  deliberate  re- 
jection of  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  is  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  man  who  does  deliberately  reject  it  can  have 
experienced  its  power.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  who  feels 
this  holy  change  within  him,  and  loves  his  Saviour  for  it,  should 
deny  that  it  is  true.  A  blind  man  restored  to  sight  might  as  soon 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  human  vision.  Moreover, 
such  is  the  character  of  this  change,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
he  who  rejects  and  denies  it,  cannot,  as  long  as  the  denial  continues, 
experience  its  power.  So,  likewise,  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity  shows  the  man  who  rejects  it  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  his  own  heart,  unconvicted  of  guilt,  unconscious  of 
his  lost  condition,  and  proves  that  he  has  never  resorted  for  healing 
*57 
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mercy  to  the  great  Physician  of  the  soul.  And  not  only  so,  but  while 
he  rejects  this  doctrine,  he  never  will  resort  to  him.  The  rejection  of 
future  endless  punishment  shows  a  heart  nisensible  to  the  nature  of 
sin  and  the  holiness  of  God,  and  opposed  to  his  character  and 
government  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Nor  will  any  one,  who 
disbelieves  in  the  wrath  to  come,  ever  be  seen  fleeing  from  that 
wrath.  Likewise,  also,  the  rejection  of  the  Atonement  proves  the 
individual  equally  insensible  to  his  guilt  and  danger,  and  opposed 
to  God's  plan,  and  throws  him  beyond  the  pale  of  all  those  influ- 
ences, by  which,  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied, God  seeks  to  bring  men  to  repentance. 

Thus,  the  whole  Bible  is  a  touchstone  of  the  heart,  and  each 
doctrine,  as  it  is  presented,  proves,  in  the  manner  of  its  reception, 
the  state  of  the  affections  towards  God.  It  is  "  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  uf  the  heartP  Without  the  love  of  the  truth 
none  can  be  saved.  It  is  the  preaching  of  these  doctrines  only  that 
ever  has  moved,  or  ever  can  move  the  soul  back  to  its  God.  No 
man  was  ever  converted  without  the  reception  of  them,  or  ever  can 
be.  It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  they  grow  out 
of  the  essential  attributes  and  perfections  of  God,  in  connexion 
with  the  actual  ruined  condition  of  man.  Consequently,  no  crea- 
ture can  be  converted  without  the  belief  of  God's  truth,  any  more 
than  he  can  be  converted  without  the  love  of  God.  He  who  does 
not  believe  these  doctrines  does  not  believe  God  ;  and  he  who  does 
not  believe  God,  does  not,  and,  while  unbelieving,  cannot,  love 
God.  These  doctrines,  being  the  inevitable  result  of  God's  essen- 
tial perfections,  no  man  can  reject  them,  and  turn  from  them  with 
aversion,  without  demonstrating  that  his  own  heart  is  at  enmity 
against  God. 

And  these  doctrines  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
being  each  an  essential  part  of  one  grand  scheme.  The  Divinity 
of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  his  xitonement,  and  this  again  is  insep- 
arabl}''  connected  with  the  depravity  of  man,  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation, and  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked.  To  be 
consistent,  he  who  denies  one,  must  deny  all.  The  rejection  of 
the  truth  of  man's  entire  depravity  is  accompanied  and  followed 
by  the  rejection  of  the  Atonement  and  Regeneration,  as  needless, 
and  eternal  punishment  as  unjust.  The  same  inevitable  conse- 
quence to  the  other  doctrines  follows  from  the  rejection  of  eternal 
punishment.  The  whole  scheme  of  salvation  is  a  burlesque,  if 
there  be  not  an  Eternal  Hell,  to  which  mankind  are,  without  ex- 
ception, exposed.  So  it  is,  if  mankind  do  not  need  to  be  regener- 
ated in  order  to  be  fitted  for  heaven.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  those  who  reject  depravity  and  an  eternal  future 
retribution,  should  also  reject  the  Atonement  and  the  truth  that  all 
must  be  born  acrain.  Nor  is  it  any  marvel  that  the  Atonement  is 
a  doctrine  disliked  by  unbelievers,  since  it  exhibits  all  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  most  powerful  manner. 
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It  is  very  manifest,  as  a  consequence  of  their  intimate  connex- 
ion, that  the  rejection  of  any  one  of  these  truths  is  unspeakably 
dangerous,  involving,  in  fact,  the  rejection  of  them  all.  The 
Bible,  in  the  truths  it  contains,  is  the  remedy  provided  by  a  God 
of  mercy  for  the  miseries  of  a  ruined  world.  Nor  can  one  of  these 
truths  be  rejected,  without  infinite  danger  to  the  soul.  If  a  medi- 
cine be  important,  then  the  ingredients  of  Avhich  it  is  composed 
are  so ;  and  if  one  of  those  ingredients  be  taken  away,  or  neutral- 
ized, it  alters  the  whole  medicine,  and  renders  it  no  longer  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  prepared.  This  is  the  case,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  with  the  truths  of  which  the  Gospel  is  com- 
posed. Take  away  one  of  them,  and  you  have,  in  fact,  taken 
away  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Take  away  the  Atonement,  and 
aU  the  other  truths  remaining  would  have  no  power  over  the  heart 
or  conscience.  Take  away  Regeneration,  and  the  Atonement,  with 
all  the  other  truths,  would  be  ineffectual.  Take  away  the  belief 
of  depravity,  and  your  means  of  convincing  the  sinner  of  his  guilt 
and  ruin  are  gone,  and  the  whole  Gospel  is  lifeless.  Take  away 
the  truth  of  eternal  punishment,  and  you  have  nothing  left  to 
convince  the  sinner  of  danger;  no  reason,  indeed,  why  any  such 
thing  as  salvation  is  necessary.  Take  away  the  deity  of  Jesus, 
and  you  take  the  Atonement,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  salva- 
tion, along  with  it.  Dr.  Priestley  was  consistent  when  he  said 
that  "Christ  being  only  a  man,  his  death  could  not  in  any 
proper  sense  atone  for  the  sins  of  other  men."  And  the  same  is 
true,  whatever  hypothesis  you  assume,  below  the  uncreated  and 
eternal  Divinity  of  the  Saviour. 

All  these  doctrines  in  succession  you  do  deliberately  reject.  In 
your  Examiner  for  May,  1830,  you  declare  explicitly  as  follows  : 
"  The  Liberal  and  Unitarian  system — is  very  serious  in  rejecting 
these  irrational  doctrines,  which  have  so  long  been  popular,  and 
have  so  long  assumed  to  themselves  the  titles  of  peculiar,  essen- 
tial, orthodox,  and  evangelical.  We  take  our  Hcaveyi-inspired 
reason,  the  gift  and  light  of  the  hord,  and  holding  it  up  before  the 
record  of  his  word,  we  behold  no  such  doctrines  there,  as  those  which 
have  been  called  evangelical.  We  therefore  renounce  them  as 
not  Christian,  as  not  rational,  as  not  beneficial.'"  This  is  plain : 
you  leave  no  room  for  mistake ;  and  your  rejection  of  each  partic- 
ular doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  succession  corresponds  to  this  your 
general  denial  of  them  all. 

Your  system,  we  repeat  it,  sets  aside  a  Saviour.  On  your  the- 
ory, Jesus  Christ  was  no  more  the  Saviour  of  mankind  than  Paul 
was.  With  a  dreadful  consistency,  one  of  its  adherents  asks, 
"  Why  do  we.  Unitarians,  not  believing  in  the  common  notion  con- 
cerning it,  call  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour?  Our  teacher,  divinely 
inspired,  he  certainly  was;  but  does  not  Saviour  imply 
SOMETHING  MORE?  And  is  not  our  using  the  term  as  we  do,  im- 
plying an  acquiescence  in  the   abominable   doctrine   of  a 
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SACRincE  FOR  OUR  SINS?"*  This  is  truly  and  fearfully  con' 
sisltnl.  And  \vhy,  we  may  ask,  do  you  not  magnify  Paul 
and  celebrate  his  death?  Was  he  not  a  man  sent  from  God? 
Was  he  not  divinely  commissioned  to  teach  the  way  of  eter- 
nal life?  Was  he  not  a  man  of  unequalled  benevolence?  Was 
uot  his  life  a  record  of  sufferings  for  the '  good  of  his  fellow- 
beings  ?  Did  he  not  die  for  his  fellow-beings,  a  martyr  to  the 
Uuth  and  the  cause  of  God?  You  pretend,  sometimes,  (and  it  is 
an  affectation  that  inspires  disgust)  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  "  that 
great  and  loonderfid  being  i^ — on  your  theory,  what  one  element 
of  greatness  do  j'^ou  find  in  him,  entitling  him  to  your  adoring 
gratitude,  which  you  cannot  find  in  the  chief  of  his  apostles  ?  If 
your  pretended  love  to  Christ  for  the  excellence  of  his  character 
be  so  ''heart-breaking^''  why,  indeed,  do  not  your  hearts  again  break 
with  their  excess  of  gratitude  and  love  at  the  exhibition  of  unwea- 
ried benevolence  in  the  character  of  Paul?  And  with  your  theory, 
we  solemnly  ask,  what  could  you  do  in  the  eternal  world,  with  the 
song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  ?  None  will  ever  sing  it  there,  unless, 
with  hearts  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  first  learn  it  here. 
But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  in  all  your  denial  of  the  Atone- 
ment, you  were  there.  In  the  very  ascriptions  of  praise  to 
Him  '^  that  hath  redeemed  us  to  God -by  his  blood,"  you  would 
have  to  turn  aside  to  the  horror-stricken  angels — and,  for  fear  they 
should  imagine  you  have  embraced  the  truth  contained  in  those 
expressions,  interpose  your  cautious,  chilling  explanations,  "  that 
is,   by  Gkrislianity^^   or,  "by  his  doctrines  and  example  1  V^ 

It  cannot  be  gainsayed,  that  your  system  is  not  a  whit  better 
than  the  merest  republication  of  natural  religion.  The  articles  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  you  discard.  Rejecting 
the  Atonement,  and  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
entire  depravity  of  man,  you  cannot  hold  to  Regeneration.  You 
hold  to  improvement  of  character;  but  this  is  all,  and  may  take 
place,  on  your  theory,  without  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
without  a  conviction  of  depravity,  without  an  atoning  Saviour. 
When  you  pretend  to  preach  repentance,  it  is  not  regeneration  by 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  but  inferior  and  worthless,  and,  as  the  pretended 
adequate  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  positive  perdition  to 
the  soul.  "  Repentance  and  a  good  life,"  said  Dr.  Priestley,  f  "  are, 
OF  THEMSELVKs,  Sufficient  to  recommend  us  to  the  divine  favor." 
The  tone  of  all  your  writers  is  the  same ;  and  this  one  sentiment, 
if  it  be  not  relinquished,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  heart-felt  trust 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  merits,  as  the  onlv  ground  of  hope,  ex- 
cludes the  sinner  from  heaven.  And  your  preaching  of  the  duty 
of  love  to  God,  being  on  an  entirely  different  ground  from  that  of 
the  Bible,  is  equally  injurious  with  your  repentance.  They  are 
both  "  other  foundation   than   that   is   laidP     The  whole  case 

•  Monthly  Repository,  March,  1833,  p.  182. 

f  History  of  the  Corruption  of  Christianity,  Vol.  1.  p.  166. 
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is  like  that  of  Judaism  since  Christianity.  The  Jews  preach  the 
love  of  God,  and  they  hold  to  what  you,  in  effect,  reject,  the  mspira- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Both  you  and  they  err  fatally,  in 
supposing-,  that  though  Christ  has  died,  you  can  still  continue  to 
approach  God,  with  or  without  a  Mediator,  just  as  it  may  please 
you,  and  without  any  application  to  "  the  bU.od  of  Jesus  Christ 
hi*  Son,  which  cleanseth  from  all  5i?i."  Without  this,  all  that  is 
good  in  your  system,  all  remnants  even  of  natural  religion,  all  re- 
gard to  God,  all  external  morality,  are  worthless,  not  being  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel.  The  best  of  it  is  set  aside,  and  resolved 
into  the  manifest  work  of  other  principles  than  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  the  fact  that  you  reject  those  terms  of  approach 
to  the  mercy  seat,  which  God  has  declared  to  you,  are  his  chosen 
and  only  plan,  and  choose  to  come  in  your  own  way,  and  on  your 
own  terms.  This  is  not  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  work 
is,  first  to  convince  of  sin,  then  to  lead  to  the  blood  of  a  Saviour, 
and  thus  to  bring  the  sinner  back  from  his  enmity  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  in  Christ.  You  choose  to  rely  on  your  repentance 
and  the  mercy  of  God,  with  the  declaration,  that  you  cannot  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  your  pardon,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ 
should  die  ;  or  that  "  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  sufferP 

Now  this  very  declaration  puts  you  and  your  repentance  out  of 
the  pale  of  God's  mercy.  This  is  sad  and  solemn  tnith.  Natural 
religion  might  have  taught  you  the  duty  of  repentance  and  love 
to  God,  and  if  you  had  nothing  but  natural  religion,  and  acted 
completely  up  to  its  dictates  that  is,  if  you  never ;  in  any  respect, 
transgressed  the  law  of  God,  so  far  as  it  was  made  known  to  you, 
(which  is  what  no  man  that  ever  lived,  or  will  live,  can  say  of  him- 
self)  it  might  have  been  well ;  but  your  natural  religion  is  not  the 
Christianity  of  the  Gospel.  If,  under  the  hght  of  the  Gospel,  the 
perishing  sinner  trusts  in  it,  then  it  can  result  only  in  his  condem- 
nation. You  cannot  be  saved  on  the  terms  on  which  you  think 
Socrates  may  be  saved.  Now  that  Christ  has  die-d,  if  you  persist 
in  your  natural  religion,  it  is  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  soul,  and 
becomes  melancholy  proof  that  the  heart  is  alienated  from  God. 
You  set  aside  the  death  of  Christ,  and  tmst  in  your  own  system  ; 
and  however  good  you  may  be  in  other  respects,  this,  of  itself, 
shows  that  you  are  among  the  number  of  the  unregenerate.  Per- 
haps some  will  answer,  that  if  none  but  your  regenerated  ones  enter 
heaven,  they  themselves  expect  to  be  shut  out ;  but  they  do  not 
believe  in  conversion,  and  are  very  sure,  that  if  a  man  lives  up  to 
the  light  he  has,  and  does  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  God 
will  never  condemn  him,  because  he  could  not  believe  in  certain 
fanatical  tenets.  Such  is  the  heedless,  irreligious  sentiment, 
which  your  system  is  too  apt  to  inculcate,  and  with  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  multitudes  are  blindly  rushing,  in  the  rejection  of  a 
Saviour,  into  the  presence  of  a  holy  God. 

We  acknowlede^e  that  your  system  does  not  always  appear  as 
mere  natural  religion ;  though  when  you  attempt  to  put  it  in  the 
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form  of  a  creed,  you  yourselves  find  (as  in  the  recent  work  of 
Prof  Norton)  that  its  result  is  in  fact  nothing  more.  Yet  you 
sometimes  give  it  a  far  more  evangeUcal  appearance. 

There  is  perhaps  no  heresy  that  ever  afflicted  the  church  of 
Christ,  that  can  so  readily  adopt  the  garments  and  semblance  of 
an  angel  of  light.  It  may  come  as  winning  as  the  breath  of  May, 
and  beautiful  as  a  Claude  Lorrain  landscape.  It  may  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  belief  in  the  Atonement,  while  it  denies  the  whole 
doctrine,  and  preaches  peace  to  the  sinner  in  such  a  way  that  he 
would  never  be  sent,  convicted  or  wreichcd  under  a  sense  of  his 
guilt,  to  apply  to  the  soul's  only  Physician.  When,  for  instance,  a 
Unitarian  minister  visits  a  sick  patient,  he  Ta&y  perhaps  speak  in 
the  most  winning,  tender  terms  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  coming  to 
God  by  him,  together  with  soothing  expressions  of  the  blessedness 
of  trusting  in  him ;  and  yet  he  rnaj^  leave  the  soul  of  the  sick 
man  quieted  and  happy,  without  any  sense  of  guilt,  or  any  of  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  in  a  crucified  Redeemer.  And  when  the 
minister  has  departed,  and  you  ask  what  he  said  to  the  sick,  the 
answer  perhaps  will  be — Oh  if  you  could  only  have  heard  him  ! 
You  don't  know  how  Z>cfl,«ii/tt//y  he  talked  !  We  do  know  how 
near  a  man  may  come  to  the  true  Gospel  ground  in  this  thing, 
and  yet  keep  himself  and  his  hearers  ignorant  of  their  own  guilt, 
and  ignorant  of  Christ,  as  an  atoning  Saviour  for  the  guilty, 
perishing,  broken-hearted  sinner. 

The  truth  is,  without  an  acknowledgment  of  utter  depravity, 
there  cannot  be  a  true  belief  in  the  Atonement.  Unless  you  make 
the  sinner  feel  his  guilt  and  acknowledge  it,  you  will  never  induce 
him  to  fly  to  Christ  for  refuge,  though  you  may  easily  quiet  his 
fears,  by  speaking  of  a  Saviour's  readiness  to  pardon.  In  a  sick 
chamber,  much  of  the  routine  of  Gospel  language  may  be  used, 
while  yet,  if  you  have  left  the  soul  untroubled  with  a  sense  of  sin, 
if  you  have  planted  no  arrow  of  conviction  in  the  conscience,  if 
your  business  has  been  to  soothe  the  heart,  instead  of  probing  its 
moral  depravity,  3'ou  may  have  presented  Jesus  Christ  and  talked 
benutifullj/, — but  you  have  lulled  the  dying  unconverted  being  before 
you,  to  the  apathy  of  spiritual  death.  There  is  a  way  of  pre- 
senting, under  pretence  of  the  Atonement,  error  which  is  ruinous 
to  the  soul.  Lead  your  patient  to  hope  that  God  is  too  merciful  to 
punish  sin  ;  exhibit  only  his  tenderness;  or  suggest  the  thought 
that  tlie  Atonement  is  such,  that  none  ever  will  be  lost;  and  you 
have,  in  all  probability,  with  all  yourbeautiful  conversation,  ensured 
the  being  before  you  an  impenitent  death,  and  a  lost  eternity.  It 
is  one  reason  why  a  sick  chamber  or  a  death-bed  is  so  miserable  a 
place  and  season  for  conversion,  that  in  a  time  when,  of  all  others, 
plainness  and  pungency  to  the  conscience  is  most  urgently  de- 
manded, it  is  most  fatally  neglected.  Tenderness  and  delicacy  are 
deemed  appropriate,  instead  of  the  language  of  warning  and  con- 
viction; and  the  conscience,  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
roused,  is  most  likely  to  be  stupified,  or  deluded  with  a  false  hope. 
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The  voice  of  a  genuine  Unitarian  is  peace,  peace,  when  there  is 
no  peace. 

These  remarks  are  pecuUarly  applicable  in  regard  to  the  indig- 
nation you  profess  to  feel,  at  having  Mr.  Ware's  book  on  the  for- 
mation of  Christian  character  specified  as  a  volume  of  unequalled 
deceitfulness.  It  is  easy  in  such  a  volume  to  throw  around  the  system 
which  denies  the  Atonement  a  sentimental  resemblance  to  the  system 
which  receives  it.  And  if  it  be  easy,  even  with  the  evangelical  sys- 
tem, to  be  an  almost  Christian,  Oh  how  much  easier  with  that 
system  of  liberal  deceit,  which  never  reveals  the  depravity'  of  the 
heart,  nor  shows  to  the  impenitent  soul  the  wrath  of  God  abiding 
on  it,  nor  the  extent  and  spirituality  of  God's  holy  law,  nor  the 
dreadful  nature  of  sin,  nor  the  necessity  of  application  to  the  blood 
of  Christ,  nor  the  doctrine  of  regeneration;  and  yet  adds  to  the 
kindest  form  of  the  religion  of  nature  a  coloring  of  sanctity  imi- 
tative of  all  these  truths  !  A  better  contrivance  there  could  scarcely 
be,  for  the  formation  of  an  almost  Christian,  than  the  system  of 
Unitarianism  as  developed  in  the  artful  volume  of  Mr.  Ware.  It 
will  make  a  serious,  amiable,  correct  character :  perhaps  it  may 
induce  to  the  maintenance  of  the  habit  of  secret  prayer ;  though 
this  is  doubtful :  but  alas  1  what  multitudes  it  may  delude  into 
the  belief  that  these  things  are  religion.  Now  a  book  which  goes 
so  far  as  this  does,  and  yet  does  not  reveal  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  is  of  incalculable  injury.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light.  Any  thing  spoken  against  it 
indicates  to  its  admirers,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  an  astonish- 
ing intensity  of  prejudice  and  bigotry.  And  the  reason  is,  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  salvation  by  the  cross,  and 
forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  do  not  acknowledge 
the  entire  depravity  of  the  heart.  It  is  with  the  greatest  justice 
that  we  condemn  this  book,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  it  is 
not :  say  rather,  for  what  it  is,  in  being  what  it  is  not ;  for  in  this 
case,(»  the  absence  of  what  we  require  is  positive  destruction 
Where  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  are  not,  there,  unsubdued  deprav- 
ity and  certain  ruin  are. 

It  requires  all  the  power  of  the  Atonement,  even  now,  to  bring 
the  sinner  to  repentance.  It  is  a  work  for  Almighty  grace  alone, 
even  with  such  an  instrument  as  the  mighty  and  humbling  doc- 
trine of  the  cross.  And  can  it  be  expected  that  such  a  book  as 
this  of  Mr.  Ware's  will  be  efficacious  to  this  great  end  ?  Even 
Baxter's  Call,  and  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  with  all  their 
presentations  of  a  Saviour,  and  all  their  clear,  plain,  pungent  ex- 
hibitions of  divine  truth,  are  resisted  by  the  power  of  depravity  in 
multitudes ;  and,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  impenitent, 
only  here  and  there  a  few  are  brought  back  to  God  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  those  books.  What  then  must  be  the  weakness,  the  utter 
inefficiency,  or  rather  the  positive  injurious  efficacy,  of  a  book  life- 
less in  doctrine,  soothing   in  precept,  and  destitute  of  Christ,  as 
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an  atoning  Saviour?  It  will  conduct  a  serious  Unitarian  to  com- 
plete satisfaction  with  himself  and  his  system,  and  this  is  as  destruc- 
tive a  result  as  could  well  be  arrived  at ;  for  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  higher  and  more  pungent  truth  than  is  to  be  found  in  its 
pages,  we  believe  its  readers  will  be  lulled  to  their  ruin. 

We  deeply  and  sadly  feel  that  you  are  making  the  command- 
ment of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  traditions,  in  setting  up  a 
standard  of  external  amiableness  and  morality,  in  place  of  the 
Christian  graces  that  are  the  only  morality  which  the  Bible  recog- 
nizes, and  that  never  spring  but  from  the  cordial  reception,  in  the 
soul,  of  the  doctrinis  which  the  Bible  announces.  Pagans  are 
sometimes  good  external  moralists ;  nor  is  mere  moral  living  or 
preaching  either  the  life  or  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  If 
Christ  and  him  crucified  be  left  out  of  view,  with  the  connected 
truths,  then  it  is  no  better  than  heathenism.  Plato  would  have 
preached  as  well ;  Seneca  delivered  sermons  about  as  good ;  and 
as  to  the  result  in  eternity,  you  yourselves  declare  it  would  be  un- 
just to  shut  out  men  like  Socrates,  and  your  virtuous  Deist  Her- 
bert, from  heaven.  Your  system  tends  to  produce  a  frigid  set  of 
moralists,  that  have  in  fact  ihe  Paganism  of  the  heathen  Philos- 
ophers, without  their  intellectual  power. 

The  best  sermons  in  the  world,  without  the  savor  of  the  Gospel 
doctrines,  are  utterly  inert  as  to  the  feelings,  and  tame  even  to  the 
intellect.     It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  moment  Christ  crucified 
is  rejected,  that  moment  the  production  becomes  intellectually  as 
superficial  and  lifeless,  as  it  is  powerless  over  the  heart.     In   fact, 
mere  moral  preaching  accomplishes  nothing,  even  in  the  article  of 
morality.     It  does  not  even   reform  people  externally.      On  this 
point  we  have  a  most  striking  testimony,  from  a  great  and  powerful 
preacher,  who  has  tried  both  systems,  but  found,  that  with   all   the 
power  and  pathos  of  his  genius,   struggling,  for  the    first  twelve 
years  of  his  ministr3^  against  the  innate  poverty  and  feebleness  of 
the  system  that  leaves  out  of  view  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  that  system  still  remained  without  any  reforming  in- 
fluence whatever  over  the  moral  habits  of  his  parishioners.     This 
was  Dr.  Chalmers.     "  And  it  was  not,"   he  adds,  "  till   I   got  im- 
pressed by  the  utter  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God  ;  it  was  not 
till  reconciliation  to  him  became  the  distinct  and  prominent  object 
of  my  ministerial  exertions;  it  was  not  till   I  took  the  scriptural 
way  of  laying  the  method  of  reconciliation  before  them;  it  was 
not  till  the  free  offer  of   forgiveness  through  the  blood  of    Christ 
was  urged   upon  their  acceptance,   and  the   Holy  Ghost,   given 
through  the  channel  of  Christ's  IVTediatorship  to  all  who  ask  him, 
was  set  before  them  as  the  u.nceasing  ohiect  of  their  dependence 
and  prayers ;  it  was  not,  in  one  word,  iill  the  contemplations  of 
my  people  were  turned  to  those  great  and  essential  elements  in  the 
business  of  a  soul  providing  for  its  interest  with  God,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  its  eternity,  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  those  subordinate 
refor?)ialions,w\i\ch,  aforetime,  I  made  the  earnest  and  zealous,  but 
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I  am  afraid  at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  object  of  my  earher 

ministmrions." 

A  repubhcation  of  natural  religion,  amidst  the  light  and  power 
of  Christianity,  cannot  but  be  a  vapid,  inefficient  scheme.  Intel- 
lectually as  well  as  morally  it  must  be  superficial  and  powerless, 
and  must  lead  to  superficiality  in  every  thing  over  which  rehgioa 
exerts  any  influence. 

Hence  it  is,  that  all  your  lucubrations  on  spiritual  subjects  are 
so  insipid  and  lifeless.  In  attempting  to  speculate  upon  tlicm,  you 
fall  inevitably,  both  in  feeling  and  language,  beneath  iLat  sense  of 
their  dignity,  which  prevails  even  in  tlie  conmion  consciousness  of 
men.  As  you  deny  the  master  truths  and  principles,  both  in  mor- 
als and  religion,  the  superficial  tendency  of  your  views  is  a  cliarge 
that  cannot  be  evaded.  Were  they  universally  prevalent,  we  are  per- 
suaded they  would  soon  conduct  us  to  complete  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty in  respect  to  the  simplest  pnnciples  of  the  moral  being.  You 
cannot  put  your  pen  to  paper  on  any  of  the  grand  realities  of  eternity, 
but  the  paralyzing  curse  of  your  sj'stem  is  on  it,  and  it  wearies  the 
mind  with  its  lameness,  almost  as  much  as  it  pains  the  heart  with 
its  spirit  of  unbelief  Hence  it  is  too,  that  you  spend  so  much  of 
your  time  on  subjects  connected  with  the  mere  externals  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  subjects  that,  since  the  light  of  revelation  shines  to  us, 
we  deem  it  superfluous  to  examine.  The  whole  range  of  ^'our  con-, 
ceptionson  spiritual  truth  is  degraded  and  indefinite.  Your  defini- 
tions of  Christianity  and  the  applauses  you  bestow  upon  it,  your 
definitions  of  a  Christian,  3'our  descriptions  of  human  nature,  your 
definitions  of  the  object  of  preaching,  j^our  explanations  of  self- 
denial,  your  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  self-love,  your  ideas  of 
the  love  of  God,  your  thoughts  about  "  the  gifted  viind  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,"  "and  your  recommendations  of  his  character, 
are  more  than  insipid  to  every  being  whose  heart  and  intellect 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  distinctness  and  simplicity  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

Knowing  your  system  as  we  Ho,  your  eulogiums  on  Christiani- 
ty, and  j'our  recommendations  of  the  institutions  of  God,  are  any 
thing  but  pleasing  to  tis.  We  do  not  think  they  need  the  seal  of 
your  approbation.  Our  feelings  of  grief  are  mingled  with  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  to  observe  the  tone,  in  which  you  will  sometimes 
speak  of  your  obligations  to  a  Saviour,  and  your  love  to  him.  You 
insist  upon  it  that  you  do  think  you  are  under  great  obligations  to 
him.  And  when  you  have  fallen  into  what  some  of  your  party 
might  perhaps  deem  an  extravagant  expression,  you  declare  that 
you  should  not  be  ashamed  of  your  feelings  even  if  people  esteem- 
ed you  enthusiasts.  Noble  resolution  I  Heroic  firmness  !  The 
spectacle  is  very  curious  to  behold  a  sect  that  seems  to  look  upon 
the  commonest  spiritualities  of  the  Bible  as  if  they  were  new  and 
strange  discoveries,  and  peems  scarcely  to  know  whether  they  shall 
take  the  bold  step  '  f  speaking  very  highly  of  them  or  not.      Vou 
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seem  afraid  to  decide  resolutely  in  regard  to  their  merits ;  and  when 
you  have  used  a  decided  expression  of  approbation,  one  would 
think  from  your  manner  you  really  esteemed  it  a  great  reach  of 
moral  courage,  an  uncommon  and  most  fearless  stand  for  j'ou  to 
take.  We  have  been  amused  to  see  the  earnestness  with  which, 
after  repealing  some  things  that  the  evangelical  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity regards  as  principles  so  acknowledged  that  it  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  dwell  upon  them,  you  "  say  and  insist  that  it  is  desira- 
ble to  believe  these  things,"  and  you  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  desira- 
ble, "because,  if  truths,  they  are  most  glorious  truths."  !  And 
then  you  put  the  supposition  that  intidelity  were  true  and  Christi- 
anity not  true,  and  you  think  it  would  really  be  quite  a  sad 
change ! 

You  must  not  charge  us  with  improper  plainness  of  speech, 
while  we  tell  you  that  your  modes  of  reasoning  and  habits  of  expres- 
sion in  regard  to  religious  truth  are  such  as  we  should  think  the  in- 
fidel himself  would  sneer  at.  You  appear  in  the  attitude  of  blushing, 
hesitating  apologists  for  the  thingsof  Clinstianity,  as  if  you  were 
half-ashamed  to  be  caught  believing  them  yourselves,  and  half  afraid 
to  recommend  even  your  own  unsatisfying  belief  to  others.  You 
"beg  not  to  be  misunderstood,"  you  entreat  pardon  for  your  bold- 
ness, but  really  you  hope,  you  conceive,  you  cannot  but  think  these 
things  are  true ;  you  would  not  for  the  world  say  anything  irrational 
or  enthusiastic,  but  still  you  do  "say  and  insist  that  it  is  desirable  to 
believe."  Not  that  you  would  "measure  any  man's  virtue  by  his 
creed,"  or  charge  him  with  guilt  because  he  does  nnl  believe  ;  that 
be  for  from  you;  you  would  not  be  so  rash  and  uncharitable  for  the 
world  ;  you  beg  we  will  not  on  anj'  account  entertain  for  a  moment 
a  thought  so  dishonorable  to  your  generous  feelings.  No  !  "  Pro- 
fessed unbelievers  in  ihe  Scriptures  have  often  possessed  great  am- 
iableness,  and  a  very  high  degree  of  social  worth."  You  would 
not  "measure  a  man's  virtue  b}'  his  creed."  You  "can  conceive 
of  a  man's  being  a  sincere  and  honest  unbeliever."  You  "can  con- 
ceive of  his  entertaining  such  false  views  of  Christianity  as  to  be 
induced  to  reject  it."  You  "  can  conceive  of  many  influences  at 
work  upon  his  mind,  to  expise  him  to  this  result."  You  would  not 
presume  to  say  that  unVeli  -f  has  always  arisen  solely  from  a  bad 
mind.  You  only  say  that  sin  is  "  peculiarly  favorable  to  it."  And  on 
the  whole,  3'ou  do  think  "that  the  good  states  and  tendencies  of 
the  mind  are  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  belief  in  the  great  funda- 
mental truths  of  our  religion,  than  to  disbelief."  Begging  pardon, 
therefore,  for  your  boldness,  you  do  humbly  think  the  infidel  ought 
to  take  those  things  into  serious  consideration.  Not  that  you  would 
strongly  reprobate"  the  unbelief  of  calm,  reasonable,  thoughtful,  feel- 
ing human  nature."  But  you  do  think — you  must  be  permitted  to 
say  and  insist — a  man  ought  not  to  be  a  sceptic  without  the  proper 
qualifications.  "  The  ordinary  spiritthat  has  prevailed  in  the  school 
of  unbelief,"  you  say,  "  we  are  perfectly  certain  has  amounted  to  a 
total  disqualification."     "  The  qualities  of  a  rational  doubter  are 
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no  ordinary  qualities^  "  Let  710  man  think  himself  qualified  to  dis- 
believe or  doubt,  without  a  fervent  and  afectionate  piety,  without 
much  reflection  and  sober  thinking,  and  especially  without  under- 
standing that  nature  in  himself,  on  whose  fate  he  is  deciding." ! ! 
And  at  the  close  of  this  singular  exhibition  of  your  feelings  ui  regard 
to  belief  and  unbelief  (we  refer  our  readers  to  the  January  number 
of  the  Examiner  for  1830)  yon  have  a  paragraph  which  reminds  us 
with  great  power  of  what  Robert  Hall  has  said  of  the  unexaaipled 
deference,  which  Unitarianism  displays  to  human  authority.  The 
amount  of  it  is  this  :  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  have  lived  and  died 
in  the  Christian  faith,  and  "  they  must  be  no  common  men  who  are 
entitled  to  deny  a  faith  thus  sanctioned^  A  wise  man  may  honest- 
ly be  an  unbeliever,  but  an  ignorant  man  has  no  right  to  doubt. 
Such  are  the  speculations  by  which  you  pretend  to  recommend  re- 
ligion to  infidels,  and  your  own  system  as  the  sure  remedy  for  infi- 
delity. It  is  sure.  It  destroys  the  patient  along  with  the  disease. 
It  is  part  of  the  es.sential,  inherent  tameness  of  your  sj'stem,  that 
on  all  the  grand  truths  and  principles  of  Christianity,  and  in  the 
presence  of  them'all,  you  appear  abashed  and  embarrassed.  The 
mighty  principles  of  revelation,  which  you  deny,  are 

truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never, 

and  that  grasp  the  guilt}'-  conscience  with  a  power  that  will  by  no 
means  suffer  it  to  rest  unbelieving  and  easy  in  their  presence.  Deep 
in  the  soul  of  man  they  find  answering  to  them, 

High  instincts,  before  which   mortal  nature 
Does  tremble  tike  a  guilty  thing  surprised  ! 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  you  shun  the  presence  of  those  awful 
truths,  and  remain  without  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  where  they 
are  enshrined.  You  cannot  enter  it  and  live.  Contented  with 
professing  to  admire  its  proportions,  and  to  be  glad,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  building  was  erected,  you  abide  in  the  chosen  freedom  of  the 
external  cloudy  day  of  yourown,  cold,  unworshipping,  unsanctified, 
pretended  Reason.  The  light  within  is  too  excessive  in  its  bright- 
ness and  holiness.  That  Divine  atoning  High  Priest,  that 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  himself  the 
Priest,  the  Sacrifice,  and  the  Lord  of  the  whole  Temple,  in  whom  on- 
ly we  can  love  its  inward  spiritual  mysteries,  and  sanctities,  and  re- 
alities, or  be  prepared  for  their  participation,  or  feel  at  home  in  their 
presence,  you  darkly  reject ;  and  choose  to  employ  yourselves  as  the 
mere  external  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  Christiani- 
ty you  profess  on  the  whole  to  admire.  And  as  such, — as  hewers 
and  dra\ve;s,  we  acknowledge  that  even  the  adherents  of  your  sys- 
tem have  performed  some  useful  labors,  while  destitute  themselves 
of  that  experimental,spiritual  knowledge,  which  none  ever  possess, 
but  those  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit.  These  external  labors  are 
the  only  ones  connected  with  religion,  in  which,  consistently  with 
the  nature  of  your  system,  you  can  possibly  engage. 
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Aapparftntly  you  pride  yourselves  much  on  your  having;  in 
some  measure  occupied  this  province.  You  seem  to  think, 
if  a  man  writes  m  favour  of  Christianity,  he  cannot  but  be 
a  good  man,  and  you  a?-e  amazed  at  the  arrogance  which 
dares  deny  to  such  an  one  the  title  of  a  christian.  Judging 
from  the  position  which  Christianity  evidently  occupies  in  your 
own  muids,  you  seem  to  have  the  opinion  that  it  is  conferring  a 
great  obligation  on  the  Gospel  to  write  in  defence  of  it.  It  is  quite 
a  condescension  in  so  great  a  man  as  Lardner  tohave  generously 
stepped  forward  to  uphold  it  with  his  learning.  No  less  conde- 
scending and  praiseworthy  is  it  in  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Channing, 
a  man,  according  to  your  own  view  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for 
a  rational  doubter,  qualified  to  disbelieve,  to  have  examined  its  mer- 
its and  believed  it,  because  on  the  whole  he  thought  it  was  true  and 
deserved  his  patronage.  You  speak  of  such  men  as  Lardner  and 
Priestley  and  Channing,  as  if  you  really  thought  their  labors  in  de- 
fence of  the  mere  outworks  of  Christianity  had  given  them  a  title 
to  heaven,  which  scarcely  Almighty  God  himself  would  presume 
to  question.  And  is  it  possible  you  can  think  the  Gospel  needs 
your  advocacy?  Has  it  nothing  better  than  Lardner's  Credibility 
to  stand  upon  1  Must  Paley's  Evidences  accompany  it  in  its 
weakness,  to  be  a  condescending  voucher  that  it  is  worthy  of  belief  ? 
Must  Dr.  Channing  stoop  to  examine  its  merits,  and  put  upon  it 
his  seal  of  approbation,  before  it  can  stand  in  the  face  of  an  unbe- 
lieving world  ?  Poor  miserable  apologists  for  Christianity  !  We 
pray  you,  remove  your  defences,  and  let  the  gospel  itself,  the  word 
of  God,  quick  and  powerful,  advance  in  its  simphcity  and  majesty, 
to  belts  own  witness,  and  to  vindicate  its  Divine  authority  over  the 
heart  and  conscience.  Were  all  the  proofs  of  revelation  ever  con- 
trived by  human  ingenuity,  and  all  the  volumes  of  Evidences  ever 
recorded  by  human  learning,  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the 
gospel  would  have  just  as  much  power  as  it  does  now;  nay,  per- 
haps its  divine  authority  would  be  felt  more  perfectly  undeniable, 
and  its  divine  efficacy  be  witnessed  in  a  mightier  display.  We 
want  no  other  proofs  of  its  truth  than  awakened  consciences,  and 
humble,  regenerated  hearts;  and  these  there  always  will  be,  in  the 
goodness  and  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whereever  it  is  faithfully 
])reached.  Helps  to  understand  the  Gospel  are  worth  something  ; 
proofs  of  its  credibility,  little. 

And  yet  behold  the  incongruous  importance  attached  by  Uni- 
tarians to  labors  on  the  external  defences  of  the  Gospel.  It  all 
proceeds  from  the  same  source  with  their  proposition  to  evangelize 
the  heathen  by  teaching  them  our  systems  of  philosophy.  It  is 
because  they  have  no  experience  or  faith  in  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Author  of  the  Bible,  and  no  conception  of  the 
spiritual  power  of  God's  word  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  It  seems  to  have  come  to  this,  that  the  Gospel  must  be 
put  in  the  standing-stool  of  Lardner's  Credibility,  or  swaddled  in 
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a  band  of  Evidences,  and  carried  a  begging  in  a  palanquin  upon 
the  shoulders  of  men's  intellects.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  Gospel  would  have  been  ruined,  even  if  the  Credibility  had 
never  been  written.  We  are  dii^posed  to  think  there  would  have 
been  just  as  many  believers,  as  there  are  now  that  it  has  been 
written.  We  say  not  this,  from  any  desire  to  derogate  from  Lard- 
ner's  merits,  such  as  they  were.  We  willingly  admit,  indeed  it 
would  be  great  folly  in  any  one  to  deny,  that  so  far  as  mere  ex- 
ternal things  are  concerned,  "  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  advocates 
for  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation  that  ever 
existed,"  And  yet  we  do  certainly  know,  that  a  man  may  very 
elaborately  defend  the  outworks  of  Christianity,  and  still  be  totally 
ignorant  and  destitute  of  its  spirit ;  nay,  an  enemy  to  vital  godli- 
ness. There  is  no  more  essential  piety  in  laboring  on  the  Credi- 
bility, or  writmg  letters  to  a  philosophical  unbeliever,  than  there 
was  in  the  work  of  rafting  the  timbers,  that  were  to  build  the 
great  temple  of  Solomon  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Lardner 
might  devote  his  life  to  the  first,  and  Priestley  to  the  second,  with- 
out a  spark  of  vital  piety ;  as  any  of  king  Hiram's  diligent  work- 
men might  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the  last,  without  the  least 
reverence  for  the  God  to  whom  the  building  was  erecting. 

Besides  all  this,  we  say  there  is  infinitely  more  injury  done  to 
the  world  in  Lardner' s  Socinianism,  than  twenty  thousand  Credi- 
bilities could  have  remedied  or  done  good.  His  Socinianism 
was  ruinous  to  the  soul.  His  Credibility  was  a  help  only  to  the 
intellect.  If  in  this,  he  was  engaged  in  enlightening  the  under- 
standing, in  the  other  he  was  engaged  in  deceiving  and  hardening 
the  heart.  At  the  very  same  moment,  he  was  employed,  both  in 
strengthening  the  impregnable  outward  defences  of  Christianity, 
and  in  undermining  and  destroying  its  internal  power.  He  has 
moreover,  greatly  contributed  to  the  power  of  the  fatal  delusion, 
which  your  whole  system  encourages,  that  a  belief  in  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  is  the  reception  of  Christianity  itself. 

All  the  Credibilities,  and  Evidences,  and  Apologies,  that  Bish- 
ops, Archdeacons  and  Professoi-s  could  write,  to  the  end  of  time, 
without  the  savor  of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  would  scarcely  ac- 
complish the  conversion,  of  a  solitary  soul.  Especially  would  they 
be  lifeless  to  the  heart  and  conscience  in  the  hands  of  men  so  des- 
titute of  the  living  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  Lardner  and  Paley. 
Arguments  in  favor  of  Christianity  come  forth  from  the  labora- 
tory of  such  intellects,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  as  destitute  of 
Christ ;  ready  both  to  convince  the  understanding  and  lull  the 
soul  into  indifference.  And  yet  this  mere  scaffolding  around  the 
edifice  of  the  Christian  religion  is  what  Unitarians  have  always 
been  fond  of  working  upon,  and  with  much  apparent  complacency, 
intellectual  and  moral.  Now,  so  far  from  being  in  reality 
injyour  favor,  it  is,  in  one  important  respect  at  least,  a  thing  against 
you.  It  would  realljf  seem  as  if  you  were  afraid  to  enter  the 
*58 
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building' ;  it  is  too  solemn  for  you.  Eternity  is  there,  with 
all  its  dread  realities.  The  justice  and  awful  holiness  of  God  are 
there,  as  well  as  his  mercy,  and  you  love  not  the  exhibition  of 
those  attributes.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  there,  and  the  blood  of 
the  slain  Lamb,  and  you  know  not  what  to  make  of  them ;  you 
meet  them  and  contemn  them.  Regeneration  and  the  experience 
of  the  heart  are  there ;  the  infinite  malignity  of  sin,  conviction  of 
entire  depravity,  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  your 
system  of  negations  flees  from  the  awful  presence  of  these  spiritual 
truths,  these  solemn,  heart-searching  principles  of  God's  moral 
administration.  You  cannot  endure  them.  They  are  the  inevit- 
able destruction  of  your  whole  frame  of  unbelief.  When  the  soul 
is  brought  under  their  power,  then  ensue,  in  the  glorious  adminis- 
tration of  the  Spirit,  conversions  to  a  crucified  Redeemer ;  and 
such  results  as  these  are  the  speedy  and  sure  ruin  of  your  truly 
ungodly  system.  For  you,  this  ruin  would  be  unspeakably  happy 
and  glorious,  if  it  nnight  be  accomplished,  (and  oh  that  it  might) 
by  the  conversion  of  every  Unitarian  now  living,  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Priestley,  we  behold  sad  proof  in  all  that  you 
say  of  him,  that  the  ideas  of  Christian  character  which  you  have 
formed,  and  by  which  you  are  accustomed  to  regulate  your  opin- 
ions, are  totally  different  from  those  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  article  of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus,  which  Priestley 
rejected,  is  no  part  of  your  system,  either  theoretical  or  practical. 
Now  in  truth,  with  the  rejection  of  this  article,  you  cannot  even 
form  a  cone  plion  of  what  a  true  Christian  is,  or  what  constitutes 
either  the  life  or  the  death  of  a  Christian. 

That  either  Dr.  Priestley's  life  or  death  was  such,  1  do  utterly 
deny.  The  very  labors  which  you,  in  your  disbelief  of  what  be 
the  very  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  have  enumerated, 
as  if  they  gave  hi  in  an  undeniable  title  to  heaven,  were  labors  of 
an  unbelieving  heart,  carried  on  in  the  very  spirit  of  philosophical 
infidelity.  What  else  but  the  f^pirit  of  powerful  infidelity  could  it 
be,  that  could  calmly  and  deliberatelj'  dictate  the  following  senti- 
ments? "  As  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  are. any  miracles 
adapted  to  prove  that  Christ  made  and  support  the  world,  I  do  not 
see.  thai  we.  arc  uibdcr  any  obligation  to  believe  it,  merely  because  it 
v>as  an  opinion  held  by  an  Apostle!  .'^^ — "  I  might  have  urged  an- 
other kind  of  argument  against  both  the  divinity  and  pre-existcnce 
of  Christ,  viz.  from  thk  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of 
MAN  !  "  //  Peler,  James,  and  John  had  no  preexistent  state,  it 
mvat  be  contrary  to  all  analogy  to  suppose  Jesus  to  have  preexist- 
ed ! !"  If  this  be  not  infidelity,  what  is  it?  Dr.  Priestley  him- 
self declares,  in  regard  to  those  who  embrace  Unitarianism,  "  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  many  of  those  who  judge  so  truly  concerning 
particular  tenets  of  religion,  have  attained  to  that  cool,  unbiassed 
temper  of  mitid,  in  consequence  of  becoming  more   indiferent  to 
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religion  in  general^  and  to  all  the  modes  and  doctrines  of  it^  This, 
we  believe,  was  the  philosophical  indifference,  in  which  Dr. 
Priestley,  rejecting  a  regenerating  Spirit  and  an  atoning  Saviour, 
and  fortified  in  fatalism,  lived  and  died.  This  was  what  you 
choose  to  call  Christian  resignation.  Most  emphatically,  as  a 
philosophic  fool  dieth,  so  died  Dr.  Priestley.  Not  one  word  of 
penitence,  not  one  word  of  faith  in  the  only  Saviour  of  the  soul ; — 
in  blind  and  dreadful  confidence,  he  launched  into  eternity. 

You  accuse  me  of  declamation  instead  of  argument.  Now, 
even  supposing  there  were  truth  in  this  charge,  I  might  answei; 
that  argument  is  perfectly  thrown  away  upon  you.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  to  you,  over  and  over  again,  from  God's  own  word, 
that  your  system  is  false.  But  you  dare  not  meet  the  proofs.  You 
fall  to  distorting  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  and  denying  their  in- 
fallible inspired  authority,  and  preparing  Improved  Versions  and 
proofs  that  this  and  that  book  are  not  to  be  considered  parts  of  the 
sacred  Canon.  Indeed,  instead  of  meeting  our  proofs,  do  you  not 
openly  and  boldly  declare  that  no  proof  would  be  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish our  doctrines,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  proof,  and  that 
it  is  actually  impossible  that  Christ  should  have  taught  them?* 
In  endeavoring  to  evade  the  proofs  which  we  offer  you  from  the 
Bible,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Regeneration  and  the  Atone- 
ment especially,  you  adopt  principles  of  interpretation  at  war  with 
all  common  sense,  and  such  as  would  turn  the  New  Testament  it- 
self, a  book  of  the  plainest  prose,  into  a  complete  magazine  of 
oriental  metaphors. 

Indeed,  that  you  may  not  be  forced  to  receive  anj'thing 
over  and  above  your  own  favorite  republication  of  Natural 
Religion,  you  interpret  the  whole  Bible  as  if  it  had  a  mere 
local  and  temporary  application  ;  as  if  it  were  the  mere  organ  and 
medium  of  a  religion  that  is  to  be  overruled,  and  laid  aside  at  some 
future  period,  by  a  system  better  adapted  to  the  increased  dignity 
and  perfectibility  of  the  human  character.  It  would  not  seem  as 
if  such  an  idea  as  this  could  ever  enter  the  head  of  any  man  who 
has  looked  into  his  Bible;  and  yet  it  has;  and  on  the  ground  of 
it,  when  hard  pressed  with  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  and  its 
kindred  truths,  you  are  accustomed  to  declare  that  these  things  are 
parts  of  revelation  that  had  exclusive  reference  to  the  Jews  and 
Jewish  peculiarities ;  and  your  art  is,  to  refer  those  you  are  endeavor- 
ing to  deceive,  to  a  mass  of  external,  historical,  pretended  criticism, 
tinder  cover  of  which,  your  too  palpable  denial  of  plain  revealed 
truth  may  be  concealed.  We  say  to  you,  that  when  Dr.  Chan- 
iiing,  or  any  other  Unitarian  whatever,  dares  meet  Professor  Stu- 
art's Letters  on  principles  that  do  not  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  turn  them  into  a  collection  of  temporary,  im- 
perfect records,  and  unnecessary  hyperboles,  then  will  it  be  time  to 

•  "  This  doctrine,"  (of  two  'natures  in  Christ)  could  not  he  established,  even  by  tht 
dearest  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  For  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  loouW  rtet 
prove  it  to  be  true ;  on  the  contrary  its  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  wou!d  prove  thtm 
to  be  false."  Yates. 
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confine  ourselves  to  the  powerful  re-slatement  of  the  Scripture  ar- 
gument. At  present  we  must  bend  our  eftbrts  to  the  preserving  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves  from  the  grasp  and  sweep  of  your  reck- 
less infidelity.  Were  we  to  let  you  go  on,  we  should  very  soon 
have  no  Bible  whatever  to  appeal  to. 

In  more  ways  than  one  you  have  shown  your  jealousy  and  dis- 
like of  the  sacred  volume.     The  publications  that  have  emanated 
from  the  presses  and  institutions  of  your  system,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  contaiu  either  an  effective  rejection  of  revela- 
tion, or  principles  that  lead   to   it.     The  works  recommended  by 
you,   and  the  articles  connected  with  them,  are  such  as  take  the 
lowest  theory  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  God's  word,  or  assert 
in  plain  terms  "that  the  historians  of  Scripture  were  not  inspired  ;" 
that  there  is  "  no  need  of  supposing  the  apostles  to  have  spoken 
and  written  under  any  other  influence  than  that  of  truth  and  good- 
ness,"— truth  "not  by  them  supernaturally  taught;"   and  that  the 
writings  characterized  as  given  \>y  inspiration  of  God,  "  may  have 
been  nothing  more  than  the  works  of  men,  whose  minds  were  act- 
ed upon  by  the  motives  which  he  presents,  and  who  had  that  sense 
of  religion  and  duty,  which  his  dispensations  to  the  Jewish  nation 
were  adapted  to  produce."*     The  whole  course  of  your  Examiner 
might  be  justly  styled  a  covert  attack  against  the    influence  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;  nor  will  any  apologies  or  protestations 
you  can  make  to  the  contrary  alter  this  fact,  for  it  is  in  the  ej'e  of 
the  public.     Your  attempts  at  concealment,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
by  laboring  to  make  it  appear  that  you  are  more  orthodox  than  has 
been  represented  in  yovxx  views  of  the  Scriptures,  cannot  alter  the 
tenor  of  the  articles  you  have  written,  nor  repress  the  outbreaking 
infidel  tendency  of  your  system.     Those  attempts  remind  us  of  the 
cunning,  with  which  the  insane  are  said  sometimes  to  conceal  their 
insanity ;  it  m^y  be  hidden  for  a  while,  but  when  suspicion  begins 
to  be  lulled,  suddenly  the  buried  fire  breaks  out.     The  fire  of  unbe- 
lief has  been  the  ruling  spirit  in  your  system,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so,  as  long  as  it  remains  to  vex  the  church  of  God  with  its  de- 
lusions.    If  any  system  can  be  read  in  the  writings  of  its  adher- 
ents and  the  course  of  the  publications  attached  to  it,  your  system 
does  deny  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible  ;  from  Priestley  down 
to  yourselves,  we  can  point  you  to  plain  declarations  and  articles 
that  cannot  be  mistaken.     Look  at  your  own  sacrilegious  article 
"  On  the  injudicious  use  of  the  Old  Testament."     Look  at  your 
pages  entitled,  "The  Scriptures  not  a  revelation,  but  the  record  of 
a  revelation,"     Look  at  your  articles  on  "  The  beginning  and  per- 
fection of  Christianity;"   and   mark   what  you  have  written  on 
''  The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."     Depend  upon 
it,  your  demonstrations  of  infidelity  in  regard  to  the  purity  and  sa^ 
credness  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Volume  are  more  frequent 
and  startling  than  yourselves  are  aware  of. 

•  Le  Clerc,  and  Norton,  and  Christian  Examiner.  See  on  this  subject  the  followiDg 
references  to  the  Examiner,  Vol.  3.  pp.  19,  106.  Vol.  4.  p.  347.  VoL  6.  pp.  39, 69, 69. 
Vol.  6.  p.  344.  Vol.  7.  pp.  347,     357.  Vol.  8. pp.  138—143, 386. 
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We  find  you  declaring  explicitly  that  the  Scriptures  "  were  not 
produced  under  the  miraculous  supervision  of  the  Deity :"  and  that 
"a  denial  of  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures   DOES    NOT    IN    THE    SLIGHTEST    DEGREE    AFFECT    THEIR 

authority."* 

We  find  you  declaring  that  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Testament  "are  not  a  revelation.  They  are  nothing  moie 
than  the  best  records  which  remain  to  us  of  the  revelation  which 
God  made  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  revelation — it  is  a  truth  which 
we  wish  were  more  widely  and  better  understood — is  not  to  be 

IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE  CANONICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  New  TESTA- 
MENT." You  then  go  on  to  suppose  a  man  like  Cicero,  "con- 
vinced that  Christ  was  a  messenger  from  God,"  but  "  neither 
called  to  be  an  apostle,  nor  having  his  mind  miraculously  illumin- 
ated" but  left  by  God  to  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers,  "to 
have  carefully  collected  and  committed  to  writing  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  then  be  procured  concerning  his  character,  mira- 
cles and  doctrines,  and  to  have  subjoined  his  own  explanation  and 
remarks:" — and  you  declare  "The  works  of  such  a  writer  would, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  been  at  least  of  equal  value  with 

ANY  BOOKS  WHICH  REMAIN  TO  US."t 

You  declare  that  "  the  proposition  does  not  admit  of  being  be- 
lieved, that  the  whole  Bible,  including  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  a  revelation."  And  in  that  profane  article 
on  the  Old  Testament,  you  denominate  those  sacred  Scriptures,  in 
which  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  thb 
Holy  Ghost,  "  a  broken  and  moss-grown  cistern."  We  find  you 
declaring  that  "  by  taking  our  lessons  of  morality  from  the  Old 
Testament,  ave  lower  our  standard  of  duty  :" — that  ''super- 
stition  has  found  its  strong  hold  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  :" — that 
the  "  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  lose  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion :" — that  "  men  go  to  the  Old  Testament  for  that  instruction 
which  it  was  never  meant  to  afford  them,  and  return  without  ben- 
efit, though  not  without  injury  :" — and  that  "  it  does  not  con- 
tain Christianity,  and  that  men  do  wrong  to  go  to  it  to 

LEARN     the     duties,     FEELINGS,     AND     CONSOLATIONS     OF     THB 

Christian  religion  ! !" 

Now  I  need  not  make  a  single  remark  on  the  impiety  of  these 
declarations,  but  would  simply  contrast  them  with  the  declara- 
tions of  an  inspired  Apostle  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament. — 
"  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

•  Vol .  8,  pp.  138, 143.  t  Vol.  6.  p.  344. 
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You  have  not  only  attacked  the  divine  anthority  of  God's  word, 
but  you  have  written  against  his  ordinances  and  positive  institu- 
tions. You  have  attacked  the  divine  authority  and  hoUness  of 
the  Sabbath.  You  have  written  against  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  effectually  remove  all  restraint  from  men's  consciences  in 
regard  to  its  observance.  You  have  even  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
it  is  any  more  holy,  or  that  religion  has  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
it,  than  any  other  day  in  the  week.  You  ''fear  there  is  a  svpcr- 
siition  on  this  point,  unworthy  the  illumination  of  Christianity  I 
You  "earnestly  recommend  the  Lord's  day,"  "but  you  dare  not 
esteem  its  duties  above  those  of  other  days."  Your  very  recom- 
mendations of  it  destroy  its  sacredness.  You  first  remove  from  it 
the  divine  sanction,  remove  all  revealed  obligation  for  its  observ- 
ance, and  then  you  deign  to  recomme-.d,  principally  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  for  the  comfort  and  good  order  of  society,  that  it  be 
kept — ^just  as  each  man's  moral  sense,  recreations,  and  engage- 
ments may  suggest  or  render  agreeable.  You  would  not  be  par- 
ticular about  the  mode,  only,  you  vy^ould  be  sure  to  avoid  all  ''puri- 
tanical strictness  ;"  you  are  determinea  j^ou  will  have  "  no  demure 
looks  nor  gloomy  penances,  no  unnecessary  or  severe  restraintsP 
If  any  individual  finds  it  convenient  to  travel  on  that  day,  or  im- 
portant to  cut  his  hay  and  be  getting  in  his  crop  during  the  hours 
of  divine  service,  you  would  not  say  aught  against  it ;  far  be  it 
from  you  to  think  so  meanly  of  the  free  genius  of  Christianity  as 
to  suppose  that  it  would  descend  to  such  vulgar  minuteness  in  the 
regulation  of  men's  lives.  It  would  be  "unworthy  the  illumina- 
tion of  Christianity,"  and  it  would  look  too  suspicious  of  the 
goodness  and  perfectibility  of  man's  nature.  You  may  be  sure 
that  your  wishes  in  respect  to  the  Sabbath  will  be  faithfully  re- 
garded, by  multitudes;  the  "lovers  of  pleasure  more  tlian  lovers 
of  God"  would  every  where  rejoice  were  the  Sabbath,  observed 
according  to  the  principles  you  have  laid  down  in  regard  to  it. 

We  refer  you  on  this  subject  to  your  own  Examiner,  vol.  7,  pp. 
128 — 135,  and  vol.  4.  p.  115.  In  the  first  of  these  articles,  we 
find  the  leading  minister  of  Liberal  Christianity,  at  one  sweep, 
ridiculing  revivals,  jeering  at  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  laboring  to  remove  the  Scriptural  authority  and  do  away 
the  strict  observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath.  The  secret  of  Dr. 
Channing's  liberality  of  feeling  in  regard  to  particular  ordinances 
maybe  foimd  in  his  "all-comprehensive"  conceptions  of  the  free 
genius  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Channing  thinks  that  "  the  Gospel  is 
not  a  religion  of  precise  rules'^  but  "  leaves  us  to  determine  for 
ourselves  in  a  great  measure  the  discipline  by  which  its  noble  ends 
are  to  be  secured."  His  views  of  the  Sabbath  are  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  following  opinion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  "  We  are  not  among  those,  who  consider  the  written 
word  a  statute  book,  by  the  letter  of  which  every  step  in  life  must 
be  governed.     We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  of  the  great 
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excellencies  of  Christianity  is,  that  it  does  not  deal  in  minute  reg- 
ulations, but  that,  having  given  broad  views  of  duty,  and  enjoined 
a  pure  and  disinterested  spu'it,  it  leaves  us  to  apply  those  rules  and 
express  this  spirit  according  to  the  promptings  of  the  divine 
monitor  within  us,  and  according  to  the  claims  and  exigencies  of 
the  ever-varying  conditions  in  ivh^ch  tee  are  placed!^  *  That  is, 
conscience  and  circumstances  are  the  guide  and  interpreter  of 
the  Bible,  The  most  depraved  voluptuary  would  thank  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  for  this  declaration. 

You  have  also  written  against  the  peculiar  sacredness  and 
solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  endeavoruig  to  break  up  and  abol- 
ish the  distinction  between  the  church  and  congregation,  and 
asserting  that  the  Christian  rites  are  no  more  holy  than  the  weekly 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  You  declare  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  excluding  any  of  the  congregation  from  the  communion  table, 
and  that  you  might  as  properly  exclude  the  worshippers  from  the 
house  of  God. I  You  evidently  are  aiming  to  do  away  all  distinc- 
tion between  the  converted  and  the  unconverted,  and  to  destroy  the 
feeling  that  even  yet  manifestly  troubles  you,  that  none  ought  to 
be  considered  Christians  until  they  are  regenerated.  One  of  your 
ministers  has  declared,  "  I  am  not  to  presume  that  any  who  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  worship  and  a  Christian 
ministry  are  unbelievers  "J 

Now  we  do  not  wonder  at  your  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Com- 
munion;  they  are  fearfully  consistent  with  your  system;  the  won- 
der is  that  you  have  not  put  them  in  practice  long  since,  and 
rejected  the  awful  symbols  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood  entirely. 
The  system  that  rejects  a  Saviour  has  no  need  or  reason  to  com- 
memorate his  death.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  to  you  those 
solemn  and  affecting  rites  have  no  peculiar  sacredness;  you  feel 
that  with  your  denial  of  the  Atonement  they  are  an  incongruous 
exhibition.  We  know  that  you  have  not  yet  generally  reached 
the  point  of  "  illumination'''  requisite  for  their  entire  abolition. 
One  of  your  number  has  outstripped  Dr.  Channing  himself  in  his 
conceptions  of  the  free  genius  of  your  Christianitj^  and  the  prop- 
osition to  abolish  he  sacred  elements  has  been  made.  His  advance 
into  the  regions  of  spiritual  liberty  was,  however,  too  rapid  even 
for  the  progressive  spirit  of  your  system ;  and  the  startling  discov- 
ery of  the  consummation  to  which  it  is  tending  was  hushed,  even 
with  the  affirmation  of  a  partial  derangement  of  intellect  in  the 
individual  who  made  it.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  all  bold  adven- 
turers and  reformers  to  be  esteemed  insane,  and  we  know  not  why 
your  pioneers  in  the  work  of  spiritual  emancipation  should  b« 
exempt  from  this  lot.  Nor  can  you  hope  to  keep  the  actual  nature 
and  tendencies  of  your  system  much  longer  concealed.     They  "will 

•  Channing's  Works.    Vol.  in  octavo,  p.  392. 

\  Christian  Examiner,  vol.  3,  pp.  9, 10. 

\  Farley,    discourses  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  pp.  21—26. 
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not  be  repressed.  Your  system  is  displaying  itself,  and  you  need 
not  expect  to  restrain  its  freaks  and  salUes  of  infidelity.  Perhaps 
ere  long,  some  one  of  your  number,  some  true  champion  of  charity, 
elated  with  the  consciousness  of  man's  dignity,  and  perfectibility, 
and  godlike  human  nature,  will  enter  an  action  for  libel  against 
the  minister  of  Jesus,  who  shall  dare  to  call  the  impenitent  in  his 
congregation  enemies  against  God.  And  would  it  be  strange  if, 
in  some  of  your  soaring  aspirations  after  unshackled  spiritual  lib- 
erty, that  disdains  all  rites,  you  should  propose  the  utter  abolition 
of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  T  Unitarian  writers  have  alreadj 
attacked  the  formula  of  Baptism  given  by  our  Saviour,  alleging 
that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  prescribed  form,  and  even  pronounc- 
ing it  a  forgery,  and  '"admitting  their  strict  disbelief  that  even 
Jesus  Christ  gave  any  such  directions  as  to  its  mode^* 

You  have  attacked  the  word  and  ordinances  of  God ;  but  your 
worst  depredations  successively  have  been  committed  against  his 
particular  revealed  truths.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  regular  cata- 
logue an.l  classification  of  your  errors.  Amidst  all  its  inconsisten- 
cies, your  system  m  one  respect  is  consistent ;  it  does  not  rest  till 
it  has  made  the  clear  sweep  of  infidelity  over  all  the  grand  truths 
of  revelation.  You  have  denied  the  truths  of  human  depravity. 
"  Neither  the  sneers  of  a  worldly  scepticism,  nor  the  groans  of  a 
gloomy  theology  can  disturb  your  faith  in  the  godlike  powers  and 
tendencies"  of  that  human  nature,  which  you  "do  and  must  rever- 
ence." You  say  that  "  In  Christianity  particularly,  you  meet  per- 
petual testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  human  nature  ! !"  You 
declare  that  Ciod  himself  is  but  "  another  name  f^ir  human  intelli- 
gence raised  above  all  error  and  imperfection,  and  extended  to  all 
possible  truth."  You  affirm  that  "  the  divine  attributes  are  first 
developed  in  ourselves,  and  thence  transferred  to  our  Creator;"  and 
that  "  the  idea  of  God,  sublime  and  awful  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  of 
oar  axon  spiritual  nature,  purified  and  enlarged  to  infinity.  In 
ourselves  are  the  elemejits  of  the  Divinity."  f  You  declare,  more- 
over, that  "Religion  and  virtue,  wherever  they  exist,  are  the  mind 
itself,  and  nothing  else.  They  are  human  nature,  and  nothing 
ELSE.  A  good  man's  piety  and  virtue  are  not  distinct  possessions; 
they  are  himself,  and  all  the  glory  which  belongs  to  them,  belongs 
to  himself! !"  +  There  is  justice  in  the  remark,  that  in  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  thfology  God  is  made  a  mere  caterer  for  human  glory. 
Paul  used  to  sa3^  'By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast."  Dr.  Channing's  deification  of  human 
nature  ami  degradation  of  God,  is  one  of  the  most  abhorrent  fea- 
tures and  tendencies  in  your  whole  system. 

You  have  denied  the  truths  of  Regeneration,  asserting  that  con- 
version cannot  be  necessary  to  all,  and  that  its  enforcements  on  a 

•  Unitarian  Miscfillany,  vol.  ii,  p.  215,  and  Christian  Pioneer,  vol.  i. 
i  Channings  Works,  pp.  459,  461.    \  The  same,  p.  194. 
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Christian  assembly  now  is  "  ivithout  meaning^  *  You  have  de- 
nied and  reviled  the  Atonement.  Your  writers  have  actually  blas- 
phemed the  truth  of  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  asserting  it  to  be  the  expedient  of  "  a  cruel,  capricious,  ty- 
rannical being,"  to  involve  "  a  prniciple  that  would  disgrace  any 
government  on  earth,"  to  be  a  "central  gallows"  in  the  Uni- 
verse, a  "horrid  spectacle,"  that  holds  up  God  as  a  "  monstkr," 
from  a  belief  in  whom  you  "  would  willingly  take  refuge  in  the 
less  chilling  creed  of  the  atheist."  f  You  have  denied  the  truth  of 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  impiously  asserting  that  "  to  build 
the  hope  of  pardon  on  the  independent  and  infinite  sufficiency  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  to  build  on  an  unscriptioral  and  false  foundation."  ^ 
You  have  utterly  denied  the  existence  and  agency  of  theFIoly  Spirit. 
You  have  derogated  from  the  character,  and  denied  the  Divine  dig- 
nity of  the  Saviour.  Your  writers  have  denied  his  pre-existence,  and 
asserted  "  that  Christ  had  no  agency  in  the  icork  of  creation,  and 
that  he  did  not  then  exist,"  (^  and  that  he  was  "constituted,  in  all 
respects,  like  other  men,  subject  to  the  same  frailties,  infirmities, 
ignorance,  and  prejudices."  |i  You  have  denied  the  truth  of  a 
general  judgement.  ^  You  have  denied  that  Christ  will  judge  the 
world.  **  From  the  declarations  of  some  of  the  adherents  of 
your  sj'stem,  we  find  that  the  materialism,  which,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Priestley,  has  been  a  part  of  English  Unitarianism,  is  also 
a  part  of  the  American  scheme. ft  You  have  asserted  the  innocence 
of  error.  From  your  own  declarations,  and  from  the  article  of  Sis- 
mondi,  translated  and  recommended  in  the  Examiner,  you  appear 
to  believe  that  even  the  errors  of  Pagan  idolaters  are  a  faith  to  be 
respected,  being  merely  the  mistaken  worship  of  "  the  same  God 
that  IOC  all  adore,  Jeirs,  Mussulmen  and  Christians"  You  have 
ridiculed  experimental  religion.  You  declare  that  what  consti- 
tutes a  Christian,  "  so  far  as  respects  what  he  is  to  believe,  must 
■consist  in  one  single  article,  the  divine  mission  and  conscquejit  au- 
thority of  Jesus  ChristP\\  You  declare,  moreover,  that  to  preclude 
such  men  as  Socrates  and  the  deist  Herbert  from  the  hope  of 
heaven,  "  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  justice,  much  less  with 
the  goodness,  of  the  Supreme  Disposer."  ^^  You  deny  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  Satan.  You  deny  the  truth  of  endless  punish- 
ment, declaring  it  "  beyond  all  question,  the  most  horrible  dogma 
ever  conceived  or  uttered  hy  man."  ||  tj     Yeu  pervert  the  attributes 

*  Christian  Disciple,  Vol.  4.  p.  420  ;  and  ColrtiRn's  Sennons,  p.  218. 

t  Unitarian  Miscellany  and  Channin^,  Bancroft  and  Lamson. 

X  Channino-,  p.  575;  and  other  writers,  both  in  Periodicals  and  Sermons. 

6  Bailey's  Sennons  p.  23. 

[[  Belsham's  Calm  Enquiry,  p.  190. 

IT  Examiner,  Vol.  9.  p.  30 ;  also  Norton's  Statement. 

**  Unitarian  Advocate,  Vol.  5.  p.  149  ;  Norton's  Statement,  311,  312. 

ft  (hooper  and  Dabney. 

it  Examiner,  Vol.  3.  p.  241. 

•Jiji  Examiner,  Vol.  8.  p.  257. 

nil  Examiner,  Vol.  8.  p.  262. 
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of  God,  and  make  him  "  altogether  such  an  one  as  yourselves." 
Besides  our  other  references,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  tenor  of 
your  own  pages  on  "  The  future  state  of  man,"  "  On  erroneous 
views  of  death,"  "  On  belief  and  unbelief,"  "  On  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  wicked,"  on  "  the  conditions  of  Divine  forgiveness," 
and  to  all  that  you  have  written  against  Revivals  and  Missions, 
and  on  other  connected  topics. 

We  ask  now,  such  being  your  own  development  of  your  own 
views,  how  can  you  possibly  charge  us  with  want  of  charity  m 
refusing  to  extend  to  you  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  ?  We 
put  it  to  your  own  conscience — Would  it  not  be  a  burlesque  upon  all 
charity,  should  we,  with  this  exhibition  of  your  system  and  your- 
selves, accumulating,  as  it  has  been  for  years,  receive  you  into 
Christian  communion,  either  as  individuals  or  Churches?  Our  re- 
ligions are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness.  We  might  as  con- 
sistently be  asked  to  receive  the  followers  of  Mahomet  into  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  as  the  followers  of  a  system,  which  excludes  a 
Regenerating  Spirit,  degrades  the  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world  to  a 
level  with  his  sinful  creatures,  and  denies  that  his  expiatory  suf- 
ferings and  death  had  any  more  efficacy  in  tt  king  away  sin,  than 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  any  of  his  Apostles.  Our  religion  rests 
on  that  Divme  Saviour  and  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  on  its  only 
foundation.  Yours  reject  both  him  and  it.  We  receive  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  in  tkcmsdves  the  inspired  and  infallible  word  cf  God. 
You  reject  them,  and  attach  so  little  essential  importance  to  a  be- 
lief in  them,  as  to  declare  that  a  man  may  virtuously  reject  Chris- 
tianity. We  hold  that  men  are  entirely  depraved,  and  at  enmity 
against  God.  You  hold  that  they  are  naturally  good,  and  assert 
tha,t  "  no  such  persons  as  mere  sinners  exist"  *  and  "  that  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  hate  infinite  purity,"  and  that  you  "pity 
the  man,  who  recognizes  nothing  god-like  in  his  own  nature."  t 
We  believe  that  all  men  are  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  and,  out 
of  Christ,  will  perish  everlastingly.  You  deny  it  utterly,  and  boldly 
assert  that  it  would  be  unjust  for  God  to  exclude  even  what  you 
call  a  "  virtuous  Deist  "  from  heaven.  We  believe  that  all  men, 
to  be  saved,  must  be  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  deny 
it.  We  believe  that  men  can  be  justified  and  saved  only  through 
faith  in,  and  dependence  upon,  a  crucified  Redeemer.  You  deny 
it,  and  "  depend  on  your  own  character  and  the  mercy  of  God."  % 
We  believe  that  the  wicked  will  be  eternally  punished.  You  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  most  horrible  of  all  dogmas.  We  hold  to  the  ex- 
istence of  an  endless  Hell  as  well  as  an  endless  Heaven.  You 
deny  it,  and  are  in  fact  Universalists.  You  are  ashamed,  we  well, 
know,  of  this  name ;  it  is  not  consonant  with  your  god-like  and 
soaring  aspirations  :  but  if  any  sect  could  do  it,  you  have  declared 
yourselves  Universalists.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  you 
have  repeatedly  caricatured   and  ridiculed,     And  the  great  body 
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of  Unitarians  in  this  country,  it  has  been  truly  asserted,  believe  in 
the  final  restoration  of  all  men  to  happiness. 

Again,  our  system  is  one  of  self-denial  and  separation  from  the 
world.  Yours  is  one  of  self-indulgence  and  amusement  m  the  world. 
On  your  own  confession,  "  Unitarians  form  a  large  part  of  those  who 
resort  to  doubtful  or  positively  injurious  amusements ;  who  patronize 
theatres,  and  are  averse  to  s  cial  meetings."*  Our  system  is  a  mis- 
sionary system.  Yours  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  missionary 
spirit,  but  to  jeer  at  it,  or  coolly  question  its  utility.  Our  system  is 
one  oi  conversions  and  revivals,  yours  ridicule  them,  and  for  self- 
preservation  must  keep  clear  of  them.  But  we  need  pursue  the 
parallel  no  farther ;  you  do  yourselves  allow,  that  to  be  consistent 
with  our  own  system,  we  must  be  intolerant  of  3'ours. 

We  have  in  your  system  a  scheme,  advertised  to  the  world  as  the 
pure  Christianity  and  panacea  of  the  soul,  which  absolutely  rejects 
the  idea  of  conversion,  and  is  made  up  of  such  elements,  that  the 
admission  of  conversions  and  revivals  would  prove  its  immediate  de- 
struction. No  sooner  is  an  individual  truly  converted,  than  he  finds 
that  the  very  process  of  conversion  is  an  admission  and  heart-felt  ex- 
perience of  all  the  truths  your  system  is  ridiculing,  and  he  sees  with 
open  eyes  the  place  of  ruin  and  guilt  from  which  God's  mercy  has 
snatched  him.  For  your  ow^n  preservation,  therefore,  as  a  sect,  you 
must  carefully  guard  against  evangelical  conversion.  If  you  sin- 
cerely advanced  to  the  work  of  saving  souls,  you  would  throw  your 
whole  system  out  of  its  native  infidelity  into  direct  Orthodoxy. 
There  could  be  no  other  result.  You  must  not  only  deny  the  ne- 
cessity of  Regeneration,  therefore,  but  you  must  avoid  its  experi- 
ence, and  warn  your  proselytes  against  it,  if  you  and  they  would 
not  be  compelled  to  an  immediate  renunciation  of  j^our  whole  sys- 
tem, and  an  embrace  of  the  same  evangelical  scheme,  against  which 
your  whole  efforts  are  directed.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Unitarian  preachers  and  writers  so  carefully  guard  their  hear- 
ers against  the  "  excitement,"  the  revivals,  the  protracted  meetings, 
of  the  Orthodox.  Excitement,  either  intellectual  or  spiritual,  is  dan- 
gerous to  you ;  and  there  are  those  who  declare  that  they  would 
rather  have  the  pestilence  visit  their  families,  than  that  influence, 
which,  in  the  preaching  of  the  true  Gospel,  they  behold  convincing- 
sinners  of  their  sins  and  bringing  them  to  the  Saviour. 

Now  we  say,  let  the  world  be  on  their  guard  against  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this:  a  system  that  is  actually  compelbd,  in  self-preserva- 
tion, to  keep  men  out  of  the  way  to  heaven,  and  lull  them  quietly 
in  their  sins;  a  system,  that  can  no  longer  prevail,  than  while  it 
can  preserve  the  souls  of  those  deluded  by  it,  bej'ond  the  regenerating 
power  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Let  men  beware  of  such  a  system  as 
this.  The  father  of  lies  has  contrived  it  for  the  ruin  of  immortal 
beings ;  and  that  so  ingeniously,  that  its  advocates  must  shun  the 
God  of  the  Scriptures,  and  conviction  of  sin,  and  every  situation 
that  would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  conversion,  and  must  un- 
spiritualize  and  distort  the  Bible,  and  in  some  way  or  other  provide 
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a  shield  against  its  regenerating  power  upon  the  soul.  It  is  amaz- 
ing that  in  an  age  of  light  such  a  system  can  so  long  have  been 
endured.  One  would  think  that  the  outraged  spiritual  sense  of  the 
whole  Community  would  be  up  in  indignation  against  it. 

When  Rammohum  Roy  was  said  to  have  been  convened,  it  pro- 
duced among  your  sect  a  sort  of  convulsive  effort  towards  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise ;  but  you  speedily  found  a  prevailing  practical 
conviction,  even  among  your  own  people  that  liberal  Christianity  it- 
self is  not  worth  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  offering  it  to  the  na- 
tion. Poor  Rammohum  Roy  continued,  with  all  his  liberalization, 
a  professed  Hindoo,  and  you  have  kindly  apologized  for  his  continu- 
ance in  heathenism,  with  the  excuse  that  its  abandonment  would 
have  exposed  him  to  great  persecution ;  and  this,  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
eral Christianit}',  it  was  not  worth  while  to  endure.  Your  system  does 
not  certainly  occasion  you  much  anxiety  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  destitute  of  its  blessings.  So  it  always  has  been.  "  The  faith, 
that  you  and  I  have,"  said  Dr.  Priestley  to  Mr.  Lmdsey  "  that  even 
the  wicked,  after  a  state  of  wholesome  discipline  (and  that  not 
more  severe  than  will  be  necessary)  will  be  raised  in  due  time  to  a 
state  of  happiness,  greatly  diminishes  our  concern  on  this  account." 
And  well  it  might :  and  your  system  is  consistent  in  making  no 
provisions  for  a  missionary  spirit  or  missionary  efforts.  It  was  not 
constructed  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  a  perishing  world,  but 
with  reference  to  an  advancement  in  liberality  and  refinement,  which 
is  to  place  men  beyond  the  need  of  Regeneration  and  an  atoning 
Saviour. 

A  missionary  spirit  in  that  system  ?  The  very  existence  of 
such  a  spirit  is  an  admission  and  hearty  belief  of  the  very  doc- 
trines which  that  system  scorns !  There  is,  therefore,  good  rea- 
son why  your  system  in  all  its  imitation  of  evangelical  measures, 
has  not  imitated  this.  Set  out  to  convert  the  world  with  a  system 
that  rejects  the  very  doctrines,  in  tlie  application  of  which  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  all  the  power  of  the  Bible  consists?  >Set  out 
to  convert  the  world  with  the  denial  of  human  depravity,  the  de- 
nial of  Regeneration,  the  denial  of  the  Atonement,  the  denial  of 
future  endless  punishment  to  the  wicked  ?  Why !  the  very  first 
step  in  the  progress  of  such  a  mission  would  be  the  announcement 
that  men  do  not  need  to  be  converted,  and  are  in  no  danger  !  It  is 
no  wonder  you  shrink  back  from  such  an  experiment.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  you  should  have  ridiculed  revivals  and  the  cause  of 
missions.  A  time  is  coming,  if  the  church  of  Christ  are  in  any 
measure  faithful  to  their  duty,  when  3'ou  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
do  this  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  you  now  stand  aside,  and  scorn 
the  manifestations  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God's  Spirit 
around  j^ou,  reminds  us  forcibly  and  sadly  of  the  application  of 
that  passage, — "  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish.'^ 

The  fact  that  your  system  of  error  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  missions  ensures  its  speedy  destruction.  A  period  is  coming, 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  any  system  to  stand,  that  does 
not  produce  the  missionary  spirit  as  its  legitimate  result.    We  are  ad- 
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vancing  to  the  time,  when  the  Christian  world  will  have  for  its  one 
great  object,  and  the  pomt  to  which  its  gaze  is  directed,  the  whole 
world's  regeneration.  The  tide  is  setting  on  in  this  mighty  move- 
ment, and  those  things  that  do  not  move  with  it  will  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  it.  There  will  be  such  a  deep  and  universal  conviction  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  a  missionary  spirit,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  missionary  doctrines,  that  a  religion,  which,  like  liberal 
Christianity,  professes  to  recognize  neither  the  truth  of  the  one, 
nor  the  necessity  of  the  other,  will  be  shamed  out  of  existence. 
The  wheels  of  the  missionary  enterprise  will  roll  over  it,  and 
leave  it  despised  and  deserted  in  the  distance.  Nor  have  we  in  this 
case,  any  thing  to  fear  from  any  putting  on  even  of  the  form  of 
godliness,  and  thus  attempting  to  commend  a  false  religion  to  the 
nations  under  the  appearance  of  the  truth.  Neither  revivals,  noi' 
the  missionary  enterprise  can  be  imitated,  by  the  sect  that  denies 
the  doctrines,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  both.  It  were 
easier  to  make  mankind  do  anything  most  hard,  than  to  make 
them  believe  that  that  religion  came  down  from  heaven. 

You  are  indignant,  because  I  have  called  your  errors  wilful.  I 
acknowledge  that  wilful  error  indicates  a  corrupt  heart ;  and  sadly, 
seriously  and  solemnly  do  I  assert,  that  along  with  all,  who  never 
have  experienced  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you 
do  possess  hearts  morally  corrupt  and  at  enmity  against  God ;  nor 
can  your  wilful  errors  be  justlj^  considered  in  any  other  light,  than 
as  one  result  among  the  consequences  of  your  depravity.  We 
know  that  you  deny  that  depravity  ;  we  are  grieved  because  you 
do;  you  deny  that  it  exists  in  any  of  God's  creatures.  But  your 
denial  does  not  destroy  the  truth  of  revelation.  "  Ye  are  they 
tvhich  justify  yourselves  before  men  ;  but  God  knoiveth  your  hearts  : 
for  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God.^^  What  are  your  errors,  we  do  earnestly  ask,  if  they 
are  not  wilful?  Is  not  your  Unitarianism  a  voluntary  thing? 
Were  you  compelled  into  it?  Is  not  your  disbelief  just  as  volun- 
tary, just  as  much  a  matter  of  choice,  as  our  belief?  If  belief  is 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  not  a  mere  speculation  of  the  under- 
standing, so  is  unbelief  Is  not  our  belief  wilful?  Will  you  de- 
ny that  it  is?  And  is  not  your  rejection  of  our  belief  just  as  wil- 
ful ?  After  all,  we  see  not  how  you  can  deny  that  your  rejection 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  is  enlightened,  deliberate,  wilful. 
We  doubt  not  you  are,  some  of  you,  sincere  in  your  disbelief  We 
read  in  the  Bible  of  men  given  over  to  strong  delusion  to  believe 
a  lie.  Now  thei^  belief  of  a  lie  was  surely  not  the  less  criminal  for 
being  belief:  nay,  the  belief  arose  out  of  the  very  height  and  ex- 
tremity of  their  wickedness.  And  so  it  is  possible  that  the  long 
habit  of  rejection  of  the  plainest  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  may 
at  length  come  to  the  firm  belief  of  the  falsehood  of  those  doctrines, 
and  of  the  truth  of  a  system  directly  opposed  to  them.  And  then, 
the  perverted  mind  and  heart  may  proceed,  in  full,  serious,  sincere 
enmity  against  the  truth  of  God,  deliberately  to  revile  and  oppose 
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it.  We  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  this  dreadful  path  be  not  the  very 
course,  which  the  leaduig  Unitarians  are  now  wilfully  and  sni- 
cerely  pursuing.  I'he  contemplation  is  a  melancholy  one;  mdeed, 
it  fills  us  with  deep  sorrow.  We  would  seriously  ask,  Was  not  Dr. 
Channuig  sincere,  when  he  declared  the  doctnne  of  Atonement  the 
Central  Gallows  of  the  Universe  1  Did  he  compose  and  ulter 
that  paragraph  carelessly,  involuntarily  ?  Ur,  does  his  sincerity 
blot  out  the  guilt  of  that  daring  impiety  1  We  think  not.  To  be 
sincere  in  error,  intelligent  error,  when  the  mind  has  been  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  light,  we  might  well  fear,  is  to  be  probably  m  the 
s.tuation  of  one  given  over,  on  account  of  his  great  resistance  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  believe  a  lie.  And  surely,  for  a  man  of  culti- 
vated intellect  and  a  "  pure  life,"  a  man  who  can  rule  his  body  and 
do  well  (according  to  the  world's  standard  at  least)  to  his  fellow 
beings, — for  such  an  one  deliberately  to  insult  his  God,  and  stand 
forth  in  contemptuous  defiance  and  reproach  of  his  chosen  plan 
of  salvation,  with  studied  caricature  and  ridicule,  is  a  spiritual 
wickedness,  that  in  corporeal  sins  finds  no  parallel  for  its  great- 
ness. Oh,  how  little  do  the  world  consider,  that  unbelief,  far  from 
being  innocent,  is  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  sins. 
In  consideration  of  the  review  we  have  now  taken  of  your 
course  and  system,  we  are  constrained  to  notice  the  inconsistency 
of  those,  who,  under  the  profession  of  friendship  to  evangelical  re- 
ligion, are  accustomed  to  write  and  speak,  as  if  a  vigorous  attack 
against  Unitarianism  were  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  'kingdom 
of  peace  and  righteousness.'  "First  pure,  then  peaceable"  is 
the  maxim  of  an  old  writer,  whom  we  have  always  been  taught 
to  revere,  and  by  whose  inspired  wisdom  v/e  desire  in  this  thing  to 
be  guided.  And  again,  "  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out 
of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscle/ice,  and  of  faith  unfeigned^ 
And  as  to  a  revival  of  the  evils  of  controversy,  which  you  so  much 
deprecate,  and  the  breaking  up  of  that  spirit  of  quiet,  which  you 
assert  hud  begun  to  reigu  in  regard  to  your  own  errors,  we  believe 
it  would  be  better  for  the  churches  to  be  rent  asunder  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  than  to  be  left  to  slumber  in  false 
doctrine,  or  to  give  it  a  peaceable  repose  within  their  own  bosom. 
It  is  most  unscriptural  and  dangerous  to  be  speculating  on  the 
question  how  much  pernicious  error  the  heart  may  live  with,  or  to 
allow  inon  to  hope  that  unbelief  may  be  innocent,  or  that  God, 
after  having  warned  them  against  it,  will  interpose  to  prevent  its 
deadly  consequences  in  those  who  indulge  it.  The  cry  is,  that  in 
the  attack  of  error  wo  are  driving  unbelievers  still  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Surely,  if  under  and  amidst  the  truth  they 
have  become  errorists,  then,  if  we  do  nothing  to  disturb  them,  they 
are  hkely  to  continue  such — entangled  in  the  sophistry  of  Unita- 
rianism ;  and  since  already,  under  pretence  of  receiving  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  ihey  do  in  etfect  deny  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  discover  how  they  cmdd  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
from  it.  (_)n  philosophical  principles  it  might  be  proved  that  an 
opeu  and  declared  infidel  is  more  likely  to  be  convicted  and  con- 
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verted,  where  a  pungent  appeal  is  made  to  the  conscience,  than 
the  professors  of  the  system  of  hberal  Christianity. 

To  trace  oat  all  the  consequences  of  that  system,  and  to  tell 
plainly  those  who  embrace  it  that  they  are  in  fatal  error,  we  con- 
lend  is  not  only  7iot  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness, but  is  just  one  of  the  most  legitimate  results  of  that  spirit. 
In  that  spirit  Paul  was  speaking,  when  he  declared  (Gal.  i.  7, 
8,  9.)  "  There  be  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  C^ospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say 
I  now  again.  If  any  man  yreach  any  other  Gospel  unlo  you  than 
that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  Now  we  do  know  ex- 
actly what  gospel  Paul  preached.  We  do  knotc  it  was  not  that 
Gospel,  which  denies  the  Deity  of  Christ,  Regeneration,  Atone- 
ment, Entire  Depravity,  Endless  Punishment.  We  do  solemnly 
believe  that  the  preachers  of  this  false  C4ospel  are  the  veiy  subjects 
of  Paul's  dreadful  anathema. 

We  beseech  you  again  to  consider  the  results  of  your  system, 
as  in  their  accumulating  development  for  years,  they  are  spread 
out  before  you  There  is  not  one  article  of  our  religion,  it  has  been 
truly  observed,  of  which  j'our  system  does  not  overturn  the  foun- 
dation or  destroy  the  essence.  It  declares  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man,  a  man  of  ignorance,  prejudices  and  frailties,  and  not  without 
sin  ;  that  he  was  only  a  highly  endowed  teacher  and  prophet ; 
that  he  came  into  the  world  only  to  teach  morality,  and  suffered 
only  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  and  died  only  to  prove  a  resurrection 
from  the  grave;  that  he  did  not  die  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and 
therefore  is  7iot  our  Redeemer ;  that  he  was  ?iot  the  Lamb  of  God, 
offered  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  his  fallen  creatures  ; 
that  he  is  in  truth  neither  our  Advocate,  nor  Intercessor,  nor  Medi- 
ator; that  he  is  7io<  now  present  with  his  disciples,  and  has  not 
gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  them  in  heaven  ;  that  all  things  were 
?iot  made  by  him,  and  that,  when  the  world  was  created,  he  had 
not  even  an  existence;  that  he  does  ?«.«/ forgive  sins  in  person, 
and  has '/(o/ personal  agency  in  the  conversion  of  the  C-ientiles: 
that  he  is  not  the  Judge  of  all,  and  that  indeed  there  is  no  general 
judgement  and  no  day  of  judgement ;  that  he  has  not  now  any 
superintendence  over  the  concerns  of  his  followers,  ond  can  neither 
be  to  us  a  Comforter,  nor  send  the  Holj^  Spirit  lo  dwell  among  us; 
that  justification  by  faith  alone  is  unscriptural  and  absurd;  that 
there  is  no  Regeneration,  no  Holy  Ghost,  no  Divine  Son  of  GJod, 
no  Trinity  in  Unity;  that  there  is  no  Evil  Spirit,  no  Satan,  no 
Devil;  that  Hell  is  a  mere  metaphor  without  existence;  tht.t  the 
soul  cannot  separately  exist,  and  that  the  wicked  will  not  be  eter- 
nally punished ;  and  finally,  that  a  man  may  virtuously  reject 
Christianity ;  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  infallibl}^  inspired ; 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  an  injurious  book ;  that  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  every  part  as  inspiration,  but 
frequently  mistake  and  error;  and  therefore  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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did  not  guide  them  into  all  truth.  We  should  think  the  slightest 
glance  at  the  results  of  your  system  would  be  enough  to  warn 
you  of  its  dangerous  nature.  Permit  us  affectionately  to  remind 
you  of  a  very  solemn  passage,  which  we  earnestly  pray,  by  the 
mercy  of  God  in  your  penitent  acceptance  of  an  injured  Saviour, 
may  never  seal  yourderitmy.  "  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses ;  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment  suppose  ye  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  and 
hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace?" 

In  all  that  I  have  said,  I  have  spoken  with  plainness.  And 
though  it  may  be  with  severity,  yet  I  trust  without  anger.  It  is 
a  solemn  subject;  nor  would  I  treat  it  in  any  other  than  a  solemn, 
calm,  prayerful  manner.  If  there  be  aught  in  these  pages  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  spirit,  may  God  forgive  it  and  prevent  its  evil 
influence.  It  is  hard  to  write  condemning  truths  in  perfect  free- 
dom from  a  condemning  temper ;  it  is  equally  difficult  to  write 
them  in  energy,  even  with  kindness  and  tenderness  at  heart,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  harshness  and  hostility  of  feeling.  I  think 
I  can  say,  in  the  deepest  sincerity,  iu  regard  to  those  against  whose 
errors  I  am  wiiting,  "  my  heart^ s  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for 
them  is,  that  they  may  be  savedP  At  the  same  time  I  know,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  I  know,  that  neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  other  sinful 
creature,  cin  be  saved  without  being  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son.  I  knoio  that  none  can  be  saved  without  receiv- 
ingChrist,  and  believing  on  him  as  "the  end  of  the  Latv  for  right- 
eousness In  ereryone  that  belierelh;^^  none  can,  without  justifying 
faith  in  tliut  atoning  Saviour,  who  "redeems  us  to  God  by  his 
blood,"  but  to  "  build  the  hope  of  pardon,  on  tohose  independent  and 
infinite  si/ijirlcnry,"  the  Leader  of  your  sect  has  impiously  declared, 

"  IS  TO  lU'Il.D  ON  AN  UNSCRIPTURAL  AND  FALSE  FOUNDATION."       It 

is  solemn,  indeed,  and  most  truly  painful,  faithfully  to  warn  those, 
whose  system  excludes  a  Regenerating  Spirit,  and  rejects  a  crucified 
Redeemor,  and,  if  persisted  in,  cannot  but  prove  to  its  advocates 
endless  ruin  to  the  soul.  You  may  declare  it  arrogance,  but  in- 
deed, It  pmceeds  from  love :  and  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  ad- 
herents of  that  system,  we  say  earnestly  and  imploringly,  Awake 
from  your  false  security.  If  conscience  still  tells  you  there  is  dati- 
ger,  if  you  be  not  fortified  unapproachably  against  the  power  of 
conviciiou.  then  be  entreated  to  remain  no  longer  in  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  a  nvitter  of  such  infinite  importance  as  the  question  of  your 
eternal  sa'vntion  ;  flee,  while  you  may,  to  the  only  place  of  known 
safety,  to  "the  blood  of  sprinkling,"  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God." 
That  tliis  may  be  your  choice,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  one, 
Respectfully  and  most  sincerely. 

Your  friend  and  servant  in  the  Gospel, 

George  B.  Cheever. 


